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WHAT  SFLFXTED  PESEAJ?CH  AND  LITEPATl^RE 
TELL  US  ,ABOUT  RURAL  PEOPLE 


AuoC  S0tUolo$^  BxteMion  Sjf^ciatUt 
CooptnaUvz  l^ttsMion  Soviet 
fwnnAytvmia  State,  Uruveu^te/ 

Selected  findings  froai  research  atudles  and  otYmr  literature 
wcurately  reflect  today's  rural  scene*  In  this  paper,  the  author, 
an  associate  professor  of  rural  sociology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
maveraity.  outlines  his  perception  of  these  findings  In  terss  of  a 
llteary  collection:  the  rare  hmk  section,  a  docments  section,  and 
a  reference  section. 


RAItE  BOC^S  SECTlCSi 


Itoh  has  heen  said  about  the  conditions  in  rural  AsiericB, 

eiam  accurate  scatei^ts,  axul  sosie  inaccurate.    President  Nixon 

mssBUirixed  conditions  of  Rural  Aaerica  in  1971  thusly: 

•  .  *  in  rural  Aau^rica  itself,  the  loss  of  himan 
resourced  has  compounded  the  problems  of  diversifying 
the  economy  and  fostering  vigorous  end  progressive 
ccnunity  life.    Those  who  have  chosen  to  stay  have 
found  it  harder  and  harder  to  pay  for  and  provide 
services  such  as  good  schools,  health  facilities, 
transportation  systems,  and  other  infrastructure 
attractive  enough  to  keep  people  in  rural  toerlca, 
or  to  lure  johs  and  opportunities  to  rural  America. 
Many  of  the  ssoall  towns  which  dot  the  countryside 
have  to  struggle  for  existence;  they  often  have 
difficulty  attracting  good  teachers  ot  physicians ^ 
many  fight  stagnation  vhlle  m>Bt  of  the  economy  is 
expanding;  they  cannot  give  the  older,  the  dis- 
advantaged »  and  the  less  educated  people  needed 
assistance  and  care.  {l,p.28j 

In  the  rase  publication,  Karion  Clavson  states  his  feelings  in 
mother  vay;    **lt  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  rural  towns 
fick.**  {l,p,28)  Persons  often  get  the  feeling  that  this  is  the 


pictwe  of  rural  America,  and  lodead  it  aay         But  let       ask  the 
<|aestloa,  do  the  data  support  the  stati^ents?    t€t*s  turn  to  our 
docustents  for  the  an9v€tr» 

Kaay  types  of  documents  are  useful  to  us  In  our  search  for  the 
answer  to  this  question.    One  fraseiirork  that  rural  sociologists  and 
others  have  found  useful  for  organizing  or  cataloging  our  thoughts  is 
the  POTT  frasevork*    This  fr,»8ework  peraits  one  to  analyze  research 
and  literature  within  tlm  context  of  first  ex^Blning  population;  second, 
organisation;  third,  environMnt;  and  foucth,  technology. 
Population 

The  rural  population  In  Pennsylvania  Is  greater  ,han  in  any 
other  state,  with  over    3.4  million  persons  residing  in  rural  Penn- 
sylvania as  defined  at  50,000  or  less.    In  fact,  29.5  percent  of  the 
total  Pennsylvania  population  is  claBSifled  as  ruial  by  oui  definition. 
Horth  Carolina  has  the  second  largest  rural  population,  with  2.8 
million  persons  residing  in  rural  areas.    Although  our  definition 
includes  cities  with  up  to  50,000,  Pennsylvania  has  sore  persons 
residing  in  places  of  1,000  to  2,500  people  than  In  tl^  other  rural 
population  categories.    Another  aspect  of  the  organization  of  Penn- 
sylvania la  by  region.    If  one  imre  to  take  a  aap  of  Pennsylvania 
and  draw  a  line  frnas  North  to  South  roughly  through  the  center  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  would  find  that  since  1940  or  1950,  tfw  western 
half  of  the  state,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  way  across  the  slate, 
has  lost  population.    The  growth  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  mostly  in 
the  southeast  region.    Although  the  rural  farm  population  represents 
only  ^  percent  of  our  total  population,  that  percentage  includes 
53,000  fanners  in  Pennsylvania  engaged  in  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber. 

While  rural  areas  have  historically  declined  in  population, 
recent  research  by  Calvin  Beale  of  rhc  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
suggests  that  aincc  1970  then?  ha«  been  a  populatinn  turnaround;  rural 
areas  are  gaining  rather  than  losing  population.    Two  agr  grnups  which 
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8^093  tp       pirfi4mi»ant  In  this  turratound  are  retired  people  saving 
to  scenic  areas  or  to  places  i^re  they  gr«v  up»  and  young  people 
dia««chanted  «rlth  the  **sttcceed-*or-dio,  llshtnlng-pace^*  ayndrose  they 
say  have  immd  lo  the  urhan  areaa. 

This  mix  of  ncTCoi^rs  vith  ths>se  who  hove  lived  therms  9II 
their  lives  cauaea  sose  oniquo  situationa. 

Different  segrcnta  of  the  rural  population  view  things  ^ery 
differently.    In  fact,  priorities  given  to  public  iasucs  by  sssall 
tovn  rnral  peraons  probably  differ  frotn  those  nf  rural  farsera,  and 
even  faraera  are  dlverae  in  their  valims  and  bf^llefs.    For  example « 
part**tli%  farmera  vay  differ  algnif icantly  in  their  viewpoints  from 
the  hi#ily  capitalised  ccnieiierclal  fanoera. 

Recent  research  has  suggested  that  residents  In  sroall  cu?w- 
unities  do  have  different  attitudes  frora  urban  resident^ on  certal:; 
topics,    fot  exaaple*  a  recent  study  by  Oagood  sho^d  that  realdents 
in  sasli  coownitiea  had  more  negarlve  attitudes  tovard  ii^lfare  pro-* 
gram  than  did  urban  realdents  {2,p»41*48}.    Differences  appear  to 
exiat  betimen  thoae  raiaed  in  amll  ccmuoitiea  and  those  raised  in 
large  costtunitlea.    In  fact,  slxe  of  co^enmlty  of  a  {^rson  at  age  16 
aeei^  to  be  a  better  pr^ictor,  or  better  Indicator,  of  vhat  attitudes 
and  values  a  person  would  haw  than  size  of  present  cosssmnlty* 

So  vhat  do  these  differeimea  wan?    Clean  and  Hill  state  that 
those  vho  tmuld  understand  and  develop  rural  areas  *'«ist  be  concerned 
with  and  knowledgeable  of  attltudinal  and  iMshavloral  variation  iu 
the  United  States.    Too,  they  need  to  t^sntinoe  to  study,  but  not  to 
exaggerate  the  rural/urban  differences  if  indeed  we  are  to  bring 
resolution  of  problems  to  fruition/'  [3,p*50] 

Rural  persons  have  soine  of  the  sasie  concerns  as  their  urban 
counterparts.    Their  concerns  center  around  inflation,  uneaploynent , 
public  transportation,  resource  depletion,  ener^  conservation, 
welfare  wanagei^nt,  pollution  of  enviroxmient  and  financing  of  gov- 
enamtsl  services.    However,  aore  than  their  urban  counterparts, 
rural  areas  often  have  irany  forces  outside  the  ctnminity  that  affect 
their  reaolutlos  to  these  concerns* 
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Orftaalg»ti0O 

iMt^B  turn  to  the  si^ond  eleront  in  our  POET  fraKvork*  t>r- 
gaaieaticm.    Under  the  heudlflg  if  organieatloa  ve'll  look  at  loiam- 
iiaity  organi£ation»  the  fussily «  and  finally »  the  orgaiiizaclon  of 
rural  wofienf 

Coutfty  boundari«>0  established  tvo  centuries  ago  iu  Peniisyl- 
vaula  nay  have  leas  utility  for  today's  society  than  at  the  titoi; 
they  were  t^stablished.    To  Illustrate,  county  seat  towns  wir<»  ctu- 
trally  located  no  that  a  resident  could  Jaurney  to  the  county  ^seat, 
transact  buslnesf),  and  return  h«»e  the  snwe  day.    The  ttetvork  waH 
established  to  enhance  the  position  of;  (1)  thu  county  seat*  and 
(2)  the  possibility  of  what  was  referred  to  as  a  '*teai&  haul** 
distance.    This  network «  fluB  the  nonaal  migration  of  uthnic  and 
other  groups,  led  ro  settlcwent  patterns  in  Pcnnaylvania  <if  you 
exclude  the  Philadelphia  area)  that  can  be  easily  traced  to 
national  origin,  prcdcssinant  religion  of  the  originatoiB,  and  the 
topogra)^y  of  th(>  region  sIspSy  by  the  tia»es  of  the  c<mninities« 
For  example,  iu  central  Pennsylvania  we  have  Levistown,  Mif flintovn» 
and  Thoiapsontown,    That*s  hill  country,  geographically,  Scotch-Irish 
were  the  pri'domlnant  ethnic,  group  who  settled  there,  and  they  were 
Presbyterian  or  United  Methodists.    Continuing  on  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania, we  have  Lewisburg,  Mlffllnburg,  and  Hilthelta.  These 
towns  are  in  the  broad  river  vallk*ys,  prc^doialnantly  settled  by 
Gensans,  who  brought  with  thew  basically  the  Uithcrun  religion.  If 
you  go  on  into  5lchuylkill  County,  you  havo  narrow  river  valU'Vi* 
that  were  settled  by  the  Dutcli,  bringing  «i1ong  the  Dutch  Reforwtjd 
religion*  so  on  we  could  continue  through  Pennsylvanlii. 

Another  way  to  look  at  county  organisation  is  thfi^'ugU  l<»oklnj$ 
at  the  in:?ustria1  bast'  of  various  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Those 
regions  that  have  a  high  extractive  tnduf.try  base,  that  is  lumbering, 
nining,  fire-clay  sannf.irtuc ing,  tended  to  lose  population  over  the 
last  30  years,  while  tliose  with  perraiincnt  industrial  base  tutd  i;o0d 
agricultural  area  and  rhuse  with  aajor  trjnspni  tat  io^i  D&^twotks  tended 
to  gain  in  popnl.Ulnn. 
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Let*JS  »ov«!,  tti«ii«  to  coosmmtty  organieaticm.    Sow  doea  cme 

iaterested  In  providing  services  to  a  rural  aree  begin  to  get  a 

Iis»ll8  oa  organieatlonT   Wilkinson  provides  one  «my  «^n  be  talks 

^HMit  Btmctural  differentiation*    In  Ms  article «  Professor 

Wiklnson  indicates  that  mill  torn  functlcma  and  facilities  are 

tel^  provided*  iHit  not  on  the  specialised  or  differentiated  N^e 

tl^t  oay  bo  foond  In  a  oetropolitan  area*    for  ensmple^  in  the 

^rleultural  trade  centers  of  100  years  ago^,  mostly  under  1,000 

lpc3^n»lation»  all  of  the  services  and  Interactive  opportunity  outside 

of  the  family  vere  provided.   When  population  declines.  It  tends  to 

yield  functional  losses  that  can  be  cataloged  in  the  following  way. 

The  first  and  sost  significant  loss  can  be  found  In  the  s|M>clallsed 

professions:    dentist a »  doctors,  and  lawyers »  in  that  order*    Secondly » 

the  loss  of  largo  dry  goods  establialssentSf  plus  the  speclallred 

services  such  as  beauty  parlors*  laundries,  palat  stores,  and  TV 

shops  begin  to  Ivave  the  cominity*    And  finally,  duplicate  businesses 

&re  driven  out  such  as  isultlple  service  stations,  multiple  garden 

mipplles,  hardwares^  and  so  <m  14,  p«45*'46].    Slsson  and  Gagnon  in  an 

article  in  the  Cot!iaanlties  Left  Behind  point  out: 

The  land  and  the  econ<^  of  the  United  States  will 
not  support  as  mny  ssnall  towns  An  they  did  before.  It 
Is  very  difficult  not  to  see  the  future  as  a  long,  drawn- 
oot  struggle  for  cosssunlty  survival,  lasting  for  half  a 
century,  in  which  8o«e  battles  may  be  von,  but  the  war 
will  be  lost,    A  future  in  which  ©oat  towns  will  become 
Isolated  or  decayed »  in  which  the  local  osienlties  sust 
deteriorate,  and  In  which  there  will  finally  be  left  only 
the  aged,  the  inept,  and  the  very  young       and  the  local 
power  league.  [5,p.51] 

Howver^  Siv^fn  and  C^gnon  forget  to  ft^ntion  several  signlilcant 
factors  in  their  rather  pessimistic  statercnt,    Htmber  one.  Professor 
Wilkinson  points  out  that  the  survival  or  the  decline  of  small  towns 
is  selective  and  not  universalp    In  a  study  in  the  early  1950's  and 
19fiO*s,  Srunner  found  that  two  out  of  five  snail  towns  were  still 
viable*    And»  mssber  two,  in  touch  of  Pennsylvania,  smaller  places 
4Ya  growing  iN»re  rapidly  than  larger  places.    Decentraliaatlon  is 
occurring  around    nun-isstrofHslitdn  areas.    And  finally  three,  there 
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18  decentralisation  of  govouBwrnt.    This  lacct  Lrend  ai-m-j  to  he 
IntenslfyinR  as  revenue  ^hatlnR  ptoaotua  this  nation.  Wllkla»non 
concludes  vith  a  rather  optiwiatlc  note  whpn  he  st4t..s  "local 
leadership  can  ha  viable  and  Influence  stability  and  growth." 
l^le,  Mississippi.  18  a  prl;»,.  example  of  overcomi,;*  shortcomiuRs 
In  location,  natural  resourcca.  and  population  base  by  citizen/ 
professional  participation  in  establishing  corouuity  priorities  ,,ud 
decidiog  ho«  to  lapletsrnt  progras®  to  achieve  desired  rt-sults.  In 
Pennaylvanla.  «  have  had  over  the  p^st  al,  years  a  rather  intcaalve 
leadership  development  progrom  alaed  prlmrily  at  rur.il  Uadi-rs.  All 
Of  the  remiltB  froa  this  program's  coutinulnj;  prograa  «ffort«  arc  not 
in.  but  thoae  that  are  would  Indicate  that  ^ndred  Ptol«sHor  Wilkinson's 
stAtmifRt  Lb  sound. 

He  can  further  look  at  Pr.f,.«sot  Wilkinson's  aotioa  ot  sLvuc;utal 
differentiation  of  conaunlrlea  by  l„oki«R  at  prteary  'jvxvic,  diUlvtied 
by  a  cowmnity.    According  to  a>«k«.n.  Keuhn.  md  Scf«ldt.  «any  types 
of  cowunltleB  may  be  Idnntlfled  when  they  are  labeled  by  functloua. 
These  authors  provide  u«  vlrh  the  following  classification  schene. 
First  IB  recreation  co««u„ltl..s.    We  h..ve  plenty  of  these  in  Penneylvanla, 
«or»ally  round  around  w.Ufr  and  within  driving  distance  of  a  large, 
aetropolltan  area.    Scmnri  is  a  .csou.ce  extraction  co«wnlty;  fining. 
l«*erinR.  fireclay,  oil.    Tho«e  tend  to  be  either  in  growth  or  decline, 
rather  than  in  ^t,.tu«  quo.     The  third  id-ntifiable  cowunity  1..  that  of 
a  satellite  coB«,u„it,v;  chat  U,  on,-  In  which  a  larR.  jwrt  of  the  1.,bor 
force  works  In  s  noa.by  1arr..  r  to.-n.    Land  values  tend  to  be  Jcv.i  than 
in  a  netropolltan  area.    Various  open  «p„co  areas  are  available,  ^nd 
these  coaaunltie^  have  grrna,  1„  .-onjnnrt Ion  with  tne  technology  ..1 
chanses  that  have  taken  pJuce  In  transportation  and  comuoicuMon.  The 
f«mrth  cotwunity  Is  the  viable  t.^do  center.    And  finally,  the  remulning 
co«unitles  are  those  under  2.M)0  popnL.tion  tJwit  have  expi-rlrnced  little 
growth.    They're  h.ghly  int.  rdepr.utonr ;  auc  ro.Kis  to  find  a  b.,nk  that  Is 
the  Njor  busi„,.sN,  u  «c-«tanun,t  th.ir  ,.<.rv,-K  coffv.-  „ud  dnughnutN  to  the 
wrk  crewa.  «nd  little  in  nmh  r.wnunltles,  |l,,,.lS_40i 
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Hith  Che  growth  and  decentrallEacion  of  industry  and  goviern- 

oent^  tms  finds  iitdusiirial  locncloti  in  rural  aad  |»4rt tally  rural 

eMfttlea  gaining  SK^aenttra.    In  this  regard.  Claude  Haren  states: 

Sural  and  partly  rural  couaties  gulu«d  lu  marui-* 
faceurl&S  jobs  at  a  rate  of  4,6  percent  annually  betM?eu 
19S9  and  1969,  or  nore  than  double  the  ratio  In  setro- 
liolitao  units.    Nearly  900,000  laanufacturing  i«orkerB 
ifer«  added,  together  with  alsost  another  500, CKK)  In  t)^ 
regaining  nomsetro  areas.    This  brought  the  non-metro 
share  of  the  total  U.S.  sanufacturlng  roployxBont  up 
frcHB  21  percent  In  1959  to  21  percent  30  years  later.  t6j 

?rofesaor  C^llds  did  a  study  analysing  Industrial  locations 
is  C^lahoaa  fron  1963  through  1971  a»d  found  support  fo.   the  dccen*- 
tralisat.ion  of  industry.    In  this  ti»e  period,  Profesi^or  Gillds 
fouod  66.1  percent  of  all  manufacturing  Jobs  creatCHS  by  ncv  uanu- 
fftcturing  plants  vere  in  comunltics  of  less  than  10,000  population. 
The  G)llds  study  did  not  talk  about  the  impacts  of  such  change,  but 
piviottsly,  delivery  of  facilities  and  5»i2rviccs  vcte  mjor  consider- 
ations in  such  selection.  {7] 

To  suRsarize  the  conssunity  organization  then,  let  ne  say  that:  (U 
deelitiinf^     cnjaisuiiitlcs  reean  a  transfer  of  functions  and  services 
to  m  regional  or  larger  area.    That  la  occurring  in  isuch  of  P^imsylvania. 
(2)    Transfer  is  adaptive  tn  eronoTsiffi  pf  ^ale,  but  individual 
coflBSunitica  vith  knowledge  of  ri^snurres  can  in^'ervene  nnd  renaln  viable. 
tn  other  vords,  they  can  provide  tht?  guid«iuce  to  rhangt?.    And  finally, 
huaan  well«-being  needfs  to  be  forcrunst  in  x^ind  in  any  piugracj  or  delivery 
of  services  and  indeed  mist  he  loaxiisizcd  rather  than  miniwlzed. 

Let's  look  at  personsi  residing  in  rural  areas,  for  a  iaoaeut«  We'll 
look  at  tf^se  vithin  the  context  of  family,    A  definition  of  family  is 
in  order  before  t#e  begin*    Faially  can  be  definc^d  very  simply  and  has  been 
by  Rickert  as  a  unit  of  interacting  and  interdependent  persons  who 
share  cnm3»n  goals,  have  a  ct^ssitment  to  one  another  over  tiiBe«  share 
resourceflt  and  usually  a  coisnon  living  space«    In  a  generic  sense, 
fasily  enconpassi^s  all  the  social  relationships  that  provide  nurture-* 
lamtBf    protection,  and  renewal  for  individuals*    Moreover,  we  hove 
tflverse  family  pit  terns  in  the  United  States,    Thc^e  include  coiBisu«ml 
living,  unaarried  fei^lea    with  children,  unsarried  couples  living 


t^tter^  hosmesnials  living  together.  aiuS  divorced,  atparatca*  or 
«logle  {lareata  vith  childr        There  have  been  huge  adJu««ttBeut»  in 
the  f^^ly.    tfoaen  vith  c«reers  now  eqa&l  50  percent  of  the  labor 
force*    Husbaiuxa  are  helping  with  houBevork;  the^  are  isore  diic«!Ctl/ 
involve  in  childr earing.    As  one  sight  suspect  with  the  dtvetHo 
family  patterns  and  same  of  tliesc  adjuctments  to  the  family,  th^ 
population  projections  with  regard  to  birth  rates  are  rather  sig- 
nificant.   Ten  years  ago  the  average  United  States  fanily  hod  3.1 
childr^.    In  1976,  it  was  2.1,  with  the  result  belsig  that  in  1976 
there  were    12  ailliou  fewer  persona  than  had  been  forecast  in  1965. 

Currently  the  proportion  nf  the  population  over  age  65  is 
sos^nAere  slightly  in  excess  of  10  percent.    By  the  year  2030»  this 
percentage  is  projected  to  be  17  to  20  percent.    What  all  of  this 
oeans  is  that  we're  aoviog  from  a  f Mld-orientcd  to  an  age-orlentcd 
society.    Outside  fanily  support  services  art  increasing.  Things 
like  senior  centers,  and  yes,  even  libraries  tot  rural  residents 
are  on  the  increase  nationally  and  wlthixi  ^Pennsylvania. 

Of  all  those  persons  living  in  rural  areas,  w  found  that 
in  terns  of  belonging,  one*half  of  thea  belong  to  formal  organieatimis* 
Avinoiity  of  those  belcnging  were  extremely  active.    Of  the  leiBaining 
bal£,  s»iny  have  no  organizations  at  all.    The  actives  are  net  repre- 
sentative of  the  total  cnaraunlty.    They  tend  to  be  advantaged  socially 
and  econcnilcally*  whiU*  the  nonnctives  tend  to  be  lower  ia  incojm?. 
Often,  they  are  In  the  youni;:  adult  stage  between  high  school  and 
becoQing  aore  establls'  £?d    in  the  coimnnnity.    Senior  citizens,  cultural 
and  ethnic  groups  (for  enample^  farm  laborers}  and  ne%rrosers  to  fringe 
area  settlenents  also  are  included  asong  the  nonactives.    '"he  edu- 
cationally active  are  the  islnority  in  everything.  {8, p. 200) 

Pinal ly,  let  us  consider  rural  wmen.    An  article  in  our 
Centre  Daily  Titn^s  entitled,  '•Rural  Woroen  Turning  to  New  Sole," 
indicates  that  the  women's  UH^vement  is  not  a  Tm^vement  exclusive  to 
urban  areas*    It  way  have  first  surfaced  in  the  cities  of  amc-ica, 
but  now  it  has  spread  to  all  levels  of  society  in  all  f,oogr.4phic 
areas,  including  the  Isolated »  rural  village  and  farm.    Tht*  article 
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on  to  8tatc;.^  '^Rural  mcm&A  ar«  BasMliiis  to  carve  a  TOre  ceatral 
place  for  thcB^Ives  cm  the  natlcmal  scoie*    l^spits  the  Bany  obst^cle^ 
9f  isolation,  lack  of  cosanmicati&Df  poor  edtscatlonal  oppoctuaities^ 
OBploywat  chanf^itfi  aad  other  social  Itaitatioas,  the  rural  imac  is 
aer^lag  as  a  stronR^Xled,  strong-voice4    ratloaal  cltisim  — 
the  aepaiate,  byt  eq^ual.  entity  froa  h^r  sore  ^iaent  huftbaod." 

EiiyirpreBent 

Lat  *ts  nov  tvru  to  the  thirst  category  la  our  POET  frae^uotk. 
aavlroisaeat.    Hershey*  reportir^  on  his  thesis  study,  ladicatea  that 
In  land  use,  the  probl'^B  steoa  arouad  the  fact  that  we  vani.  food, 
aheltisr  and  clothlag  all  produced  on  the  sase  acre.  Specifically, 
he        studyii^  attitudes  tovard  government  regulatlan  of  land  use. 
Such  regulations  rest  on  a  nosiber  of  powers.    Cover russent  has  the 
ability  to  tax,  to  taWe  land  for  public  use,  to  regulate  or  control 
land,  to  acquire  land  vhen  an  ovner  with  uo  heirs  dies  without  a 
willy  and  to  own  and  manage  land  for  specific  purposes  (for  exasple, 
parks).    In  Kersbey*s  stmly  In    Armstrong,  Butter  and  Indiana 
Countias*  ha  found  that  54  percem:  of  the  respondents  wanted  to  have 
the  govemsent  regulate  land.    Those  who  favored  govermsent  regulation 
tended  to  have  a  higher  level  of  individual  income  and  a  higher  level 
of  formal  education  than  thorn  who  preferred  individuaJ  regulation. 
Further,  those  who  wanted  the  control  to  rest  with  local  officials 
tended  to  be  selective  in  what  they  wanted  those  official4#  to  rsgulate. 


In  the  rural  environoent,  we  find  there  Is  widespread  poverty, 
A  high  proportion  of  rural  housing  U  substandard.    The  rural  poor 
are  often  unorganlj&ed. 

The  taxing  structure,  which  helps  to  create  our  environment, 
has  traditionally  been  the  property  tax  as  thm  sajoi  source  of  revenue 
for  the  smaller  fH^litical  subdivisions.    Lately,  there  are  arguments 
baiog  championed  by  econoiaists,  sociologists,  political  scientists, 
and  others  tliat  we  need  to  have  rather  widespread  refoiis  in  this  area. 
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Servic«$fi  also  help  create  an  i*nvi ronaeat «    Wo  find  no  parMcular 
senrlce  across  all  ca«Biiiniti«fi  that  stands  out  either  as  not  being 
provided  or  being  needed,  but  we  can  isolate  so»e  specific  rtJiral 
problems:    flnanclAl  burden  caused  by  the  cletin  stream  legislation; 
sevage  systems  that  would  cost  more  than  the  total  property  val nation 
of  a  cc^saunlty;  poor  quality  of  wati>^;  bridges;  ttavt?!  or  transput  rations 
fire  protection',  haalth;  and  unregulated  growth.    For  ex^flsplc,  U-t  us 
look  speclfic^aiy  at  health.    He  can  find  that  loiprcved  acc«f«s  tn 
health  care  is  urgently  needed  In  woBt  areas  In  rural  America, 
Hedlcal  doctors  and  top-notch  medical  facilities  tend  to  be  cnu- 
centrated  in  metropolitan  cenrcs,  but  in  rural  Ametlca  we  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  persons  working  In  the  three  laost  d anger ous* 
occui^Cl^ne:    nining.  agriculture,  and  heavy  construct  ion-  Rural 
areas  have  isolated  roads  and  less  adequate  etoergency  equijuaeut. 
Therefore,  accidents  are  apt  wore  often  to  be  fatal  in  such  areas. 
And  finally,  we  have  a  higher  percentage  of  elderly  persons  who  need 
TCdlcai  services. 

How  can  rural  areas  attract  wediial  personnel  and  establish 
ffiedlcal  facilities?    f^everal  have  done  it  through  prlMry  health  carr 
centers.    In  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Indiana  County  now  has  a  primary 
health  care  facility  lo^-nted  at  Warifui  Center.    Upper  Columbia  County, 
the  community  of  Benton,  also  has  such  a  facility.     In  Centre  County, 
Penns  Valley,  and  Snow  Shn«  are  two  locations  for  primary  health  care 
units. 

Technology 

Let's  turn  to  our  fourth  and  final  item  in  the  POET  fraisewoik, 
technology*    As  w<^  3!jen tinned  earlier,  technology  has  provided  the  lural 
resident  with  th^  opportunity  to  face  and  to  begin  to  resolve  the 
problests  that  are  ronfrrmting  urban  areas:    land  use,  water  cmitrol, 
air  pollution,  the  dif?poSpTil  of  sewage  and  solid  waste,  transportation 
congestion,  and  the  provision  of  health  care  facilities.    Tbt^  pii  .ss 
has  begun.    The  hom>9  iire  now  electrif Itfd.    They  have  tt-li-phrnjes.  The 
road  systeiss  have  moved  tht?  rural  rfsidents  froia  the  nmd  to  the  hard- 
topped  roads.    Educatlnnal  systcws  are  becoming  mf»re  iquall^od  between 
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ntral  and  ttrl>aA  areas,    the  conamnlcatlmis  systems,  alr.hmigh  not 


eo^iatdble  to  those  founil  In  urban  areas «  t^ad  to  be  listed  as 

^leq;uate  by  most  rural  rcsid^ftta.    In  niraX  ar'ias  we  fiad  that 

wages  are  sore  equally  distributed  asong  all  sectors  of  the 

comuolty  than  they  are  in  the  urban  sectors.    Finally,  all  of 

thla  technology  has  permitted  the  decentralization  of  industry* 

i^ich  continues  to  put  a  coopetitive  edge  to  the  bidding  for 

location  in  one  cosmnity  versus  another. 

All  of  these  changes  permit  its  at  least  three  alternative 

approaches  to  what's  going  on  in  rural  areas.    First  of  all  we  can 

ignore  those  changes*    This,  I  wuld  argue,  could  bring  disaatrons 

results.    Let  sae  illustrate  the  consequences  of  ignoring  cHsmge. 

The  following  is  extracted  itam  a  talk  delivered  in  1908  at  the  awual 

meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Carriage  Builders: 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  horse-drawr  vehicle  industry 
of  the  country  is  untouched  by  the  automobile*    In  1906  and 
1907,  the  demand  for  buggies  reached  the  highest  tide  of  1(3 
history.    The  man  \Aiq  predicts  the  general  annihilation  of 
the  horse  and  his  vehlcl<?  is  a  fool* 

The  second  alternative  to  change  is  fight.    The  following 

letter  addressed  to  President  Andrew  Jackson  froa  Albany,  19ew  York, 

dated  January  1,  1829,  illustrates  this  alternative: 

The  canal  system  of  this  country  is  t^lng  threatened 
by  fhe  spread  of  a  new  form  of  transportation  Vnown  as 
"railroads*"    The  federal  f,ovcnwnt  mist  preserve  the 
canals  for  the  following  reas^ons:    One,  If  canal  boats 
are  supplanted  by  "railroads,"  serious  unetaployment  will 
result,    Captains,  cooks,  drivers,  hostlers,  re,>airtBen, 
and  lock  tenders  will  be  left  without  means  of  livelihood, 
not  to  n^ntiou  the  nuiiKJrous  farroers  now  employed  in  growing 
hay  for  the  horses.    Two,  boat  builders  wuld  suffer,  and 
tow  ilne,  whip,  and  harness  makers   would  be  left  destitute. 
Three,  canal  boats  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.    In  the  event  of  the  expected  trouble 
with  England,  the  Erie  Canal  would  be  the  only  means  by 
which  we  could  ever  wove  the  supplies  so  vital  to  waging  a 
modern  war.    For  the  above  laentloned  reasons,  the  govern- 
nent  should  cremate  an  interstate  ccmcrce  coiasisslon  to 
protect  the  American  from  the  evils  of  "railroads"  and  to 
preserve  the  canals  for  posterity.    As  you  »ay  know,  Mr- 
President,  "railroad"  carriages  are  pulled  at  an  cnotMus 
speed  of  15  wiles  per  hour  by  "engines,"  which  in  addition 
CO  endangering  life  and  lisb  of  passengers,  roar  and  snort 
their  way  ^through  the  countryside,  setting  fire  to  the  ground, 
scaring  the  livestock,  and  frightening  woron  and  children* 
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The  Almighty  certainly  never  Intended  that  people  should 
travel  at  s«^H  breakneck  speed*    Respcsctfully  yours* 
Martin  Van  Bu^en,  Governor  of  Sev  York. 

This  brings  me  then  to  the  third*  and  in  my  opiuioc,  the  D»st 
tenable  of  the  alternatives  to  change*.    That  is  to  guide >  •;o  laudlfy,  to 
direct,  to  be  part  of  that  whole  process.    In  this  regara,  former  Sec-^ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Freesan  cossiMentedx    '^e*re  at  a  oocsent  of  decision 
a  Bosent  of  crisis.    I  bi  iteve  that  we  can  choose  what  kind  of  America 
our  children  will  inherit.    We  are  not  in  a  blind  pawn  of  fate,  but 
rather  the  shapera  of  our  own  destiny.** 

How  do  we  as  i^ucators,  you  as  rural  librarians,  choose  to  help 
rural  areas  remain  viable,  resain  vital,  resain  a  place  where  people 
can  choose  to  live  while  achieving  a  high  quality  of  llfoi?    As  eUu-* 
cators*  as  rural  librarians*  1  think  we  must  cease  being  passive 
facilitators,  i.e.,  waiting  till  people  come  to  our  neatly  organised, 
categorized »  and  often  hard-to-reach  environment-    1  chink  we  must 
take  our  expertise  to  them*    In  other  wrds,  we  mist  become  active 
facilitators*  and  we  now  have  a  vehicle  that  ran  help  us  do  just  that* 


The  !latimifi1  Rur^il  Ixiformation  Clearing  House  of  the  National 
Hural  Center  was  established  to  help  parsons  interested  in  working  with 
rural  residents  to  help  them  achieve  their  goals*  to  beccmie  active 
fadlltatorB  rather  than  passive  facilitators*  or  to  becosm  a  server 
of  the  unserved.    In  a  draft  report  just  released*  leadership  iuitlAtive 
was  shown  to  be  necessary  and  crucial*  and  that  trust  in  the  provider*  a 
balance  of  focus  between  rutal  and  non rural  *  and  tiislng  of  suggested 
helps  were  crucial  to  the  success  of  whether  persons  were  helped  or 
hindered.    Moreover*  in  trying  to  activate  this  leadership  initiative* 
the  biggest  problem  u&b  the  serious  Infonsation  gap.    Thia  gap  existed 
because  appropriate  information  was  not  reaching  ruraJ  people  and  infor- 
iBation  fron  rural  people  concerning  their  needs,  their  hopes,  and  frus- 
trations* and  their  failures  and  successes  was  not  reaching  appropriate 
ccmtact  points. 

What  does  the  National  Rural  Information  Clearing  House  of  the 
national  Rural  Center  offer?    First*  a  special  library  that  has  m 
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fiaccefisive  basic  collection  of  uterials  reXevaiit  to  niral  Affaira: 
references*  tools,  books,  nonographo,  ^'^ousttatlooSt  periodicalB, 
diHugrapblc  data*  coagresaional  and  execuu^ve  branch  docuaieats* 
SN&coadly,  it  has  a  craputer  information  retrieval  aysteia  that  contains 
20  data  bases,  among  them  ERIC  and  FAFR5,    Third,  it  has  estahlisted 
aad  operates  a  systra  for  Identifying  and  helping  to  secure  sources 
and  funding  for  technical  assistance.    Fourth i  It  has  helped  coraaa'- 
itles  to  get  financial  aid.    Fifth,  it  provides  reference  for  special 
raaearch  on  rural  isatters*    Sixth,  it  haa  developed  and  put  into  a 
cosiputerlzed  listing  systen  sosie  14,000  naaea  of  key  rural  officials 
s»d  cmnmlty  leaders  and  has  gained  cooperation  for  access  to  additional 
naoes  through  agreeronts  to  rent  existing  lists.    Seventh,  it  has  evolved, 
imblished,  and  distributed  a  directory  of  rural  organisation.    Eigjbith,  it 
initiated  a  progran  of  issues  TCetings,  bringing  together  tepreserf^atives 
0f  rural  organisations  and  federal  departments  to  share  inforaaticm  and 
discuss  k^  issues  as  they  develop,  for  exasple,  credic,  healtht  rural 
development,  and  cosistmications*    Ninth,  ttey  have  a  continuing  prograa 
of  fieetings  vith  federal  policy  aaking  officials  to  exchange  infaxwation. 
Iiost,  they  *  re  establishing  a  continuous  systea  of  evaluation-  Another 
place  to  look  is  for  opportunities  established  by  existing  agencies  and 
institutions.    For  exaxaple,  the  Nlddleburg  Coirouiity  Library  just  received 
an  avard  for  second  place  in  the  local  s<^>^>^e>^^  innovations  conference, 
sponsored  by  the  state  rural  development  cossBittee.    They  used  raffles, 
gifts,  car  wsshi.^,  bake  sales,  etc.,  in  order  to  facilitate  th<:  reso- 
lution of  a  problem;  i.e.,  lack  of  coaaunlty  access  to  existing  library 
facilities.  [10] 

Finally,  in  our  reference  section,  for  your  consld*  ation,  I 
vould  refer  you  to  our  own  organization  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
The  national  organisation  is  located  and  off  iced  in  each  of  the  3,100  or 
so  counties  in  the  United  States.    Personnel  froa  the  Cooperative  Eaten- 
sien  Service,  vhich  has  a  Federal  base,  a  State  base,  and  as  1  have 
Just  mntioned,  a  county  base,  have  been  involved  in  the  delivery  of 
e^ational  program  since  191^.    These       xraaa  over  the  years  have 
evolved  into  the  current  progrms  of  under  agriculture  and 

Mtural  resources,  family  living,  ci  resource  devel.  pmnt^  «id 

4-H  youth.    Further,  our  organization  h*.    ui»iintained  since  1914  a  primry 
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focuB  on  rural  Audiences.    Our  track  record  is  secure*    We  are  recognised 
In  all  three  govertiMneal  levels  as  an  orgaaleatlon  that  f»ffcrs 
educational  program  to  help  snhit^iice  the  quality  of  life,  espeLia31y 
the  quality  of  life  rc*  those  persons  residing  Ic  rural  areas* 

I  would  suggest  that  if  ymi  are  unf miliar  with  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  you  pursue  it  with  your  local  countybased  statf. 
If  you  are  faailiar  with  it,  I  would  urge  you  to  explore  it  further 
in  tenss  of  gathering  sv^ggestions  as  to  how  we  night  work  together 
to  help  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural 
Librarianship »  which  are*    "To  Identify  n4.»eds  and  to  extend  current 
knowledge  relative  to  the  nature  and  role  of  rural  librarians." 
Tour  goals  are  quite  conpatible  with  ours*  so  let's  get  on  with  the 
tadk« 
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Cam)?«TY  DEVELOPfENT 
The  Roue  of  the  Rural  Librarian 

lta£e  R,  HvtAktff 

CcmmUZ^  IftifeZojfmtnt  Spcc/atUt 
Cocpt/tatLvt  ItCenhion  SzK\Htz 
1%&  PzM69t\mMA  State  UnlvtnMit^ 

k»  you  are  ovare,  our  ccmfereuce  theme  is  "Fublic  Aware- 

Hess  of  Rural  Library  Services, "    In  a  convCTtlooal  sense  this  luwally 
translates,  •How  cmn  m  effectively  commicate  to  the  public  our 
presence,  activities  and  services.'^    I  want  to  push  that  concept  a 
little  further  and  suggest  that  public  awareness  is  really  a  twway 
process.    Public  awareness  is  not  only  you  or  your  organization 
ecmunlccting  out  to  the  comunity;  It  is  also  the  cosmnity  conoranl- 
catlnR  in  to  you  and  your  organlxatiou.    In  other  ^rds,  you  as 
librarifim  imst  be  avare  of,  and  sensitive  to,  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  cotpmnity. 

I  an  not  a  librarian  (so  forgive  faa  if  I  an  wrong),  but  I  sense 
that  Xibiarians  tend  to  view  thaaselves  as  agents,  advocates  or  pro- 
notera  of  ^lucational  and  cultural  processes.    These  functions  are 
ioportant,  but  I  think  librarimis  can  and  should  play  a  broader  role 
in  the  coiasunlty*    As  librarians  you  are  inforaation  specialists.  Tou 
hold  or  have  access  to  a  critical  resource  for  agencies,  goverosMt 
officials  and  cossnmlty  groops  involved  in  community  decision  oaking 
processes.    Unfortunately  this  linkage  betveen  librarians  ^d  persons 
working  In  coroanity  devclo^nnent  is  not  always  clearly  understood  or 
utilised.    Although  this  address  focuses  on  helping  librarians  nrder** 
stai^  ccmunity  developrsent  and  the  librarian's  role  in  this  process, 
it  is  equally  important  that  couimmlty  developssent  practitioners  become 
mre  aware  of  the  resources  that  are  available  through  the  library* 

I  would  like  to  address  three  general  areas:    first,  change  in 
narsl  comunities  and  the  effect  of  that  clmnge  on  library  services; 
second,  a  definition  of  cossBmnlty  development;  and  finally,  a  brief 
discussion  of  how  librarians  fit  into  the  conunlty  developrcnt  process* 
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KURAL  CHANGE 

A  slgnlflcaQt  deaoRraphic  change  has  been  occurring  In  this  country 
sioee  the  1970  census.    For  the  ftrat  time  in  the  nation's  history,  mora 
Aoericans  ar«  moving  fron  metropolitan  areas  than  are  Mvlng  to  thcF..* 
Eeiween  1970  and  1975,  for  every  100  persons  isoviog  to  wtropoUcan 
coimtles.  131  woved  out.    Thla  was  a  reversal  of  previous  trends,  Xhiring 
the  la^e  19608  for  every  100  j^rsons  ^v^ng  to  metropolitan  areas,  94 
noved  out. 

Although  wany  of  the  nonisctropoUtan  growth  areas  are  adjacent 
to  Mtropolltan  counties,  there  are  also  unmistakable  signs  of  popu- 
lation grovth  in  lauch  Biore  remote  rural  areas. 

This  revival  of  rural  population  grovth  is  also  taking  place  in 
Pennsylvania.    The  rural  population  of  Pennsylvania  totals  over  three 
mlllioa  people.    That  Is  larger  than  the  rural  population  of  any  otijcr 
state  in  the  nation.    Between  1970  and  1975  nonaetropolitan  counties 
in  the  state  adjacent  to  urban  counties  grew  by  3,3  percent.  Those 
counties  not  adjacent  to  urban  counties  grew  by  only  a  little  less  — 
2.4  percent.    As  was  the  case  with  the  national  figures,  this  followed 
several  decades  of  decline. 

Now,  ^Rt  does  this  mean  to  those  of  you  providing  services  In 
rural  areas?    Most  analysts  seeis  to  a'  ree  that  this  trend  of  the  70s 
represents  a  laajor  rhauRe  in  Americans'  expectations  —  what  they  want 
from  their  careers  and  what  they  are  willing  to  give  up  to  get  it.  At 
one  tltte,  the  genera,  view  of  rural  life  was  reflected  by  Sinclair 
Lewis  in  Main  Street  when  he  railed  the  ssnwll  town  existence:  "dullness 
raade  God  .   •  .  the  contentaent  of  the  quiet  dead."    This  is  no  longer 
the  case  (although  I  roust  add  that  some  people  think  Lewis's  observation 
still  holds).    Kural  life  has  been  modernized  and  with  increased  ease  of 
Bobllity  these  areaj  are  no  longer  isolated  frow  ©ore  urban  areas. 


*As  defino^J  bv  ihc  Bmvau  of  Ct-nsus,  metropolitan  refers  to 
counties  having  nne  or  more  city  with  a  population  of  ^0,000  or  more. 
Noi^tropotitan  would  be  any  county  without  a  cUy  of  30,000* 
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Another  Inportant  coasiiieratlon  is  the  coispoBltioa  of  thane 
farscms  s»nrliig  Into  mrel  areas.    Although  sooe  of  these  new  algr^tfi 
are  seeking  a  life  mit  of  Thoreau»  fiart  of  vhat  haa  been  call^  the 
^%mk  to  the  land  JBoveront,^  more  typically  these  persoofi  ate  looking 
for  a  life  equal  distance  betveen  the  brutalities  of  the  cmmtry  aa4 
eke  brutalities  of  the  city, 

A  survey  conducted  In  1974  found  that  71  percent  of  ^nasylvom^.a 
resldeatii  «mild  prefer  to  live  In  small  cities,  villages  or  open  country- 
side if  tYmy  could  live  «iy  lace  they  choose.    This  co^^ares  to  40  per- 
cent  1^  actually  live  there.    Further  questioning,  however,  shoved  that 
Qoat  of  these  people  wanted  to  !«;  within  coramstlng  distance  of  a  city 
With  a  population  of  at  least  50,000.    This  reflects  the  view  of  Robert 
Frost  when  he  wrote: 

Well,  if  I  have  to  choose  one  or  the  other,  I  choose 
to  be  a  plain  New  Ha^jshlre  farwr  with  w  incorc  in  cash 
of  say  a  thousand. 

The  people  noving  into  these  rural  areas  tend  to  be  arore  highly 
educated  than  their  native  neighbors  and  they  bring  with  the®  expect- 
ations that  »sny  of  the  services  and  conveniences  to  which  they  have 
becfvise  accustoaed  will  be  available  in  their  new  rural  cOTmttities* 
Thus  the  service  user,  the  consumer,  and  in  your  case  the  person  using 
rural  libraries,  la  going  to  be  n»re  knowledgeable  and  have  higher 
sxpectatioos  about  what  Stiould  be  provided  than  service  users  did  in 
the  past. 

As  librarians  you  should  becoiDe  aware  of  the  changes  within 
your  service  area  and  be  prepared  to  provide  the  services  people  desire. 
Consider  conducting  a  needs  assessisent  to  determine  what  services 
library  users  ^snd  current  non-^users)  desire.    7 a  any  coiaBunity  service 
progm  we  run  the  risk  of  detenainlng  need  based  on  pasc  use  figures. 
This  information  is  valuable  but  limits  us  to  evaluating  services 
currently  provided,  excluding  a  whole  range  of  possibilities. 
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WHAT  IS  »»B8mnY  OmLOPMESTT 
Defining  co«mnlcy  developaent  necessitates  first  defining  the 
tem  co«wnity.    I  suspect  that  sost  people  think  of  »  coiwunity  »s  a 
group  of  people  living  within  a  limited  geographic  -re*.    In  cowunity 
developi»ent  this  definition  becoi»s  too  llaitingj  «  think  not  only  1„ 
tenaa  of  co»B»unity  as  a  United  geographic  area  but  also  in  terms  of 
conunity  of  interest.    This  places  the  focus  of  attention  on  the 
reasons  for  .  cosamnlty;  i.e..  the  specific  fact  that  generates  cohesion 
rather  than  on  the  general  fact  of  its  »ere  existence.  Defining 
cosBunity  in  this  manner  permits  working  with  either  saall  or  large 
groups  with  the  longer  range  perspective  that  these  activities  will 
interconnect  with  the  activities  of  ether  groups  working  for  a  cowaunity 
inproveffient. 

We  now  come  to  the  original  qi-estion,  •'What  Is  co«»unity  develop- 
oent?"    The  tenas  coanwnlty  development,  roBmiuolty  resource  developrcnt. 
coaamnlty  organlMtlon,  comaualty  planning,  and  others  are  us_.d  to 
describe  a  variety  of  processes  and  situations  that  deal  with  the  action 
of  people  in  groups  to  bring  about  change.    An  equally  long  list  could 
be  made  of  the  roles  that  are  perfonaed  by  individuals  who  atteapt  to 
influence  these  processes.  w}«.ther  as  educators,  planners,  developers, 
activists  or  persuaders. 

To  reiterate,  in  its  sla.  lest  definitional  fonn,  cowmnlty 
development  is  the  organized  action  of  groups  of  people  to  bring  about 
social  or  economic  change.    B«sic  to  this  process  Is  participation  by 
the  people  of  the  conraunity,  however  that  coanunlty  has  been  defined. 
The  emphasis  la  on  publf:  issues  (consBon  or  shared  interests)  that 
grow  out  of  individual  interests  and  concerns. 

THE  I.ISRARIAN'S  ROJ.E  TN  CnMMllNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
With  this  very  brief  introduction  to  the  field  of  cownunity 

development  I  want  to  look  at  the  librarian's  role  in  this  process. 

First,  as  librarians  you  atr  tnfonnatlon  special isra.    You  may 

not  have  realized  it.  but  that  particular  role  makes  you  an  l«porr«nt 
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resource  in  the  comimfty  ueveloimot  process.  Ona  of  the  major  tasks 
of  th®  CQssstunity  developmnt  professional  is  to  guide  coamuiity  groups 
aad  organisations  through  a  systesaatic  prohlen  solving  process. 

This  process  Involves  a  ntmbcr  of  steps:  (1)  defining  the  problem « 
(2)  deteraioing  the  cause  or  caus«~s  of  the  problem*  (3)  exai^nlng 
alternative  approaches,  (4)  assessing  the  consequences  of  each  alterna*- 
tive  approach*  {5)  selecting  a  solution.  (6)  inplei^nting  the  chosen 
8oltttiQn«  and  finally  (7)  evaluating  eVm  la^ileMnted  solution. 

In  each  one  of  these  steps  of  the  conaaunity  problem  solving 
process*  Inforsation  Is  r^uired  to  make  Intelligent  decisions*  Sim 
cypes  of  infonDatlcm  or  resources  that  will  usually  be  needed  include; 
census  data*  research  publications*  audio/video  ntacerials*  newspapers # 
and  listings  of  funding  sources. 

As  librarians*  try  to  stay  infomed  of  ccwtunity  develofment 
projects  in  your  area.    In  the  small  rural  coiminities  that  eost  ot 
you  represent,  ymi  will  often  be  acquainted  with  the  ^wople  involvrd. 
If  you  are  avare  of  resources  that  might  be  helpful*  contact  thcss  If 
ttey  don't  cone  to  the  library  for  assistance.    I>on*t  assume  that 
cossBunity  nevbera  necessarily  know  what  resources  are  available*  It 
also  means  that  you  as  the  librarian  will  have  to  be  familiar  with  the 
Inforoatlon  you    have  'mailable  in  your  library*  through  university 
or  college  libraries ,  inter-library  Icmn,  industrial  libraries,  and 
so  cn* 

A  second  area  of  involvewent  in  cowmunlty  development  that  I 
see  for  librarians  is  becoming  supporters  or  advocates  for  community 
improvement »    Whether  you  like  it  or  not*  your  role  is  a  public  one* 
and  in  that  public  role  you  can  Influence  comoainity  members  to  become 
involved  4n  community  projects.    This  might  be  through  displays  on 
historic  preservation;  comimanity  history;  local  industry*  employment* 
or  vocational  a..eas;  or  a  specific  conmninlty  issue.    Another  way  to 
become  involved  would  be  sponsoring  workshops  on  such  coajmunlty  issues* 
A  final  methcNi  might  be  serving  on  local  government  or  agency  advisory 
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boards.  This  type  of  lnvalv«r.ent  vould  be  an  excellent  way  to  twcotjic 
better  acquainted  with  local  needs  aiid  provide  the  resource  *>xperti«e 
that  you  h^ive* 

A  final  area  of  cominity  developro^rt  lu  which  I  see  librarians 
involved  is  the  conducting  of  needs  asseBROcnts*     In  any  set  vice 
profession  It  is  often  ceisptinK  to  assuase  that  we  know  what  people 
need.    TherR  are  several  shortcoiBinga  to  such  an  aaj>usBptlon«  however. 
First*  our  perceptions  taay  be  inaccurate.    There  may  be  needs  or  wishes 
of  i^ich  we  ore  not  aware »    In  determining  needs  Internally  wc  also 
tend  to  base  our  judgments  on  reaction  to  presently  oftered  prnRrai^d; 
i.e.,  a  retrospective  assessaenr.    There  may  be  services  thjit  could  be 
provided  that  are  not  being  considered.    This  becomvs  even  twire  critical 
in  program  goal  setting  becauiie  it  is  based  on  what  already  exists 
rather  than  on  wh«t  could  e^cist^ 

As  a  very  basic  attempt  at  coiuluctiag  a  needs  assesamunt,  I 
would  suggest  surveying  co^jmnlty  groups,  orgsulsations  and  aRcncies 
to  determine  what  their  needs  are.    If  you  have  more  energy,  time  and 
resources »  survey  the  entire  community* 

Let  SSI?  stress  agsiu  the  lapottance  of  involving  people.  You 
probably  have  a  board  of  director??  or  advlsoiy  boards  but  i^tteapt  to 
get  Store  people  involved,    Dii  small  projer.ts  establish  a  planning 
board.    For  example »  if  you  are  havitig  a  workshop  for  nox tints  to  help 
theto  choose  children*  s  literatjic,  have  soroe  local  f.ir.nts  p^irc  lei  pace 
In  planning  the  pcogra?n.    This  not  only  involves  parents  tn  st»tting  up 
the  type  of  program  that  would  interest  thtm;  these  p«ri-nts  will  .ilso 
becoiae  recruiters  for  the  workshop  because  it  is  their  prograis.  As 
«K5re  prograias  are  planned,  don't  fall  back  on  this  sarac  coi^aJ  ttci- .  The 
ttore  coOTainitv  people  you  get  i«volv«fd,  the  hro^d^r  ynur  Ki.se  ot  mipporr , 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  Joslnh  Rovcl-.     Royct'  beautifully 

sussoarizes  the  underlying  philosophy  of  cosstunity  developmeru  .ind 

poetically  captures  what  cr^irounlty  develo*5ment  is  nbout  : 

I  believe  in  the  beloved  *.oinmuntty  ..ud  th*   spliit  which 
makes  it  belovt'd^  aiid  In  the  rocimunioii  of  lU  w>io        ^  tn  will 
and  in  deed,  Its  jn*^mh<»rs.     I  See  U"  surh  comuni^v  v\  f  ,  Imt 
nnnethelesst  my  rule  of  life  is;    Art  so  as  xo  h.4« -vt^  iniuiTig, 
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SOCIAL  THEORY  AND  ITS  APPLIC^Tirh 
T'*  THE  STUDY  OF  COfinUfllTY  ANALYMS 
AND  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  RI':<AL  LIBKARY 

H^c  purpose  pf  tht;  pafKsr  «^lch  I  am  presenting  is  to  examine 
fcJie  coacrlbutlon  which  social  theory  can  make  to  an  underBU^ndlng  of 
tl»  probletBS  and  dynoalcs  of  ^cmmtuitf  develoiwiat  and  rural  liLrarlan- 
Bhip-    As  a  prellttloary  to  this  exaainaclon  I  wish  to  address  several 
anticipated  criticisms  and  questions  which  will,  no  doubt,  arise 
concerning  the  topic  of  this  pr^entation. 

1  shall  begin  by  presenting  a  definition  of  social  theory. 
Tlie  purpose  of  social  theory  is  t^  present  either  .ui  explanation  or 
description  of  vhy  a  particular  set  of  social  happenings  or  phenoseson 
occurred.    It  should  be  esphasixed  that  social  theory,  as  I  use  it  in 
tills  paper,  is  essentially  explanatory  or  descriptive  la  nature,  as 
oppose  to  being  noraative.    This  does  not  aean  that  descriptive  and 
explanatory  theory  does  not  possess  non^tive  implications  or  conn- 
otations.   Homver,  the  principal  thrust  of  the  theoretical  constructs 
that  I  shall  exassine  are  descriptive  rather  thas  prescriptive  in  nature, 
and  I  shill  deal  with  ihelr  heuristic  or  practical  utility  as  opposed 
to  their  norwtive  content. 

There  are  those  who  might  argue  that  such  a  paper  has  no  place 
in  a  consideration  of  rural  llbrarianshlp,  that  such  consideration 
should  be  devoted  to  practical  solutions  to  immediate  problcnts,  and 
that  this  is  not  the  place  for  the  type  of  speculation  in  which  X 
shall  indulge  in  this  paper*    On  this  matter  I  take  a  taore  long  ra^e 
view,  seeing  ray  cootributt^n  as  one  of  laaking  a  positive  first  step 
toward  the  construction  of  a  general  theory  of  conjmunity  development 
ubich  would  eiaphasiase  the  role  potential  of  various  approaches  or 
orientations  in  social  theory. 

The  Importance  of  building  a  theoretical  structure  which  the 
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student  of  rural  librariaiiship  can  utilize  aay  !>e  questioned  by  the  hard 
pressed  practitioner  in  the  field  who  lii  beset  with  the  myriad  of 
probl^  conf routing  the  practicing  rural  librarian.    In  response  to 
ruch  inquiry  t  can  only  atRue  that  efforts  toward  buiJding  a  library 
science  suKliscipline  should  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  buildlnp  a 
discipline  in  any  of  the  social  sciences.    To  enhance  one's  under- 
standing and  to  aid  in  the  developaent  of  the  discipline  oui^  must 
proceed  in  two  directions;    iwaedlate  problem  solving    and  th**  <^evtil- 
opisent  of  a  theoretical  foundation  for  further  inquiry. 

To  imderstand  the  ijoportance  of  the  latter^  let  us  examine  the 
structure  and  conditions  of  "knowledge"  in  the  area  of  rural  llfarari- 
anship  and  macrolevel  social  analysis.    "Knowledge"  as  used  in  this 
context  refers  to  what  the  practitioner  in  a  specific  field  of  inquiry 
ascertains  to  be  true  or  real  about  the  subjer.t  matter  of  his  particular 
discipline. 

In  examining  the  two  fields  of  inquiry  of  rural  llbrarlanship 
and  macrolevel  social  analysis,  one  finds  two  polar  cjctreiBcs  or  con- 
ditions of  the  state  ot  knoioledge,    Tn  the  CAse  of  macrolevel  social 
analysis,  or  social  theory^  practically  all  knowledge  is  theoretical, 
as  opposed  to  being  empirical,  in  nature.     In  this  area  of  inquiry 
knowledge  consists  of  the  fonwilation  and  understanding  of  relatively 
elaborate  theoretical  structures  whose  philosophic  origins  are,  for 
the  !!joi*t  part*  derivative  froip  other  areas  of  inquiry.    The  relation- 
ship between  these  elaborate  theoretical  constructs  which  niake  up  the 
body  of  social  theory  and  the  discrete  "faces**  of  social  life  arc 
tenuous  «nd  partial  at  best* 

At  the  other  extrcnw  is  the  body  of  knowledge  which  constitutes 
the  present  state  of  rural  librarlanship.    Knowledge  is  alaost  totally 
eapirical  in  :       re  with  littU  pr  no  theoretical  connectors,     lu  other 
words*  knowledge  of  rural  librarian  hip  is  ctjjaprised  of  pockets  or 
islands  of  information,  for  the  roost  part  in  the  hand^  of  pi  actitiuners 
In  the  field.     In  addition  to  hein^,  nontheorctlcrTl  o?      hc»orcti<  al  la 
nature,  the  knowledge  of  the  practices  and  behaviors  iA  nn.i)  1  ibrarlan- 
Bhi|r  haa»  frcqutrntly,  not  even  been  explicated  by  those  wh.^  liold  It. 
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By  this  I  BBteao  that  the  '^knowledge"  vhich  comprises  the  subject  of 
mr«l  librarianship  Is  anecdotal  and  even  Intuitive  i«  nature. 

Betveen  these  two  extremes  lies  a  broad,  talddlc  ground  for 
innovative  and  experimental  thought «    At  the  one  extreiw  is  a  wealth 
of  Infornarion  or  l^ow ledge  concerning  the  behavior  at^d  practice  of 
rural  librarianship  without  az^y  theoretical  framework  describing  or 
explaining  the  occurrence  of  phcnoisenon.    At  the  other  eKtresae  there 
is  an  abundance  of  theory  with  little  application  to  unique  social 
probleas  or  Issues  and  with  a  liislted  effort  to  relate  the  over- 
arching theoretical  structures  to  discreet  social  phenowenon. 

This  paper  will  explore  the  possibility  of  the  fusion  of  the 
theoretical  tnslBhts  derived  fro?s  thi.s  larRe  corpus  of  social 
behaviors  with  the  heuristic  insights  of  the  practitioner  or  student 
of  rural  librarianship.    It  is  hoped  chat  this  fusion  will  be  the 
first  step  toward  an  eventual  synthesis  in  which  insights  f roa  the 
tl^oretical  literature  of  macrolevel  social  analysis  can  be  applied 
to  specific  issues  of  rural  librarianship. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  a  caveat  that  the  list  of  theories 
and  theoretical  approaches  which  I  discuss  in  this  paper  is  ^selective 
and  not  exhaustive.    To  make  an  exhaustive  listing  of  all  potential 
social  science    theorists  and  their  potential  contributions  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.    Nor  wruld  it  be  particularly  useful, 
in  that  the  approaches  of  many  theorists  either  overlap  or  possess 
marginal  relevance  to  the  issi^es  at  hand*    An  examination  of  a  large 
nuxaber  would  produce  diminishing  returns  1«  respect  to  their  utility 
for  studying  the  issues  of  comotinity  developn^nt  «ind  rural  librarian- 
ship.    In  place  of  an  exhaustive  listing  I  will  attempt  to  examine  a 
select  few  of  the  theorists  who  are  regarded  as  the  most  relevant. 

The  several  approaches  which  1  shall  examine  are  recognized  as 
standard  theoretical  works  representing;  classical  approaches  In  socl^H 
theory.    Their  status  as  important  contributions  in  the  ares  of  socio- 
logical theory  are  universally  recognized  by  sociologists  and  political 
theorists.    What  has  never  been  done  Is  to  utilize  these  theoretical 
fi^roaches  to  look  at  phenoBsenon  »ssoclated  with  rural  librarianship. 


Consequently^  although  what  I  shall  be  doing  here  ©ay  seed  nov^l,  or 

even  radical  to  many,  X  believe  that  it  Is  aw  interesting  anH  necc^^sary 

exercise  In  the  development  of  the  study  of  rurr^  librarianshi^. 

The  first  theorist  ubm  T  shall  consider  Is  D.^vid  F.asc  u,  Tu 

his  tripartite  seminal  vork,  consisting  of    The  Fnlitical  Systom 

(1953),  A  Fraiaevork  for  ?o1  iticHl  Analy<;ls  <19ei3),    md  A  Systecis 

Analyais  of  Polity! cat  T.ife  (1965),    Easton  elucidates  an  eljhja.jtc 

iBodel  of  the  ^'political  fsysterft"  that  is  broad  enough  in  scope  to  be 

used  to  f^.GSctibc  any  type  of  politicnl  strtu'ture  from  tlie  present 

global  system  to  the  political  structure  of  a  small  tribal  villARe. 

Easton  describes  his  work: 

.  ,  ,  I  havi?  been  explorlni^  the  utility  of  the  Kystt-m  as 
the  fliajor  unit,  focusing  on  pr^litical  life  as  a  system  of 
bt'havior  operating  wirhiu  .jtiU  responding  to  its  «c>r.ial 
envirnnmenr  as  It  isakes  a  binding  allocatlini  nf  values.  {l,p.2l3 

As  this  quotation  illustr.'ites,  Easton  views  the  political  syste:n  as 

a  structured  toeans  for  processing;  the  "wants**  of  Its  rt^istitiienf  tivembcrs 

into  "outputs."     In  another  quote  Easton  states  that  the  political 

system  is  "that  syst™  of  inteiactions  in  any  society  through  which 

binding  or  author! l,it ive  allocations  are  nade  and  implejaented."  f  1  ,p. 50) 

Easton  posits  a  coitsplex  model  of  systemic  behavior  wJw*rein  "'wanta"  are 

"converted"  Into  "demands"  by  the  pro|>ei  agencies  or  "gatekeepers." 

These  denuinds  are  then  processed  as  outputs  of  the  political  system* 

These  outputs  or  results       the  system  nrv  classed  as  "feedlark"  mech- 

aninss  which  reinforce  flie  support  of  thosu  who  made  the  orlgin^il 

demands  for  the  ongoing  system.    ThJs  eltwnt  of  the  political  systew 

is  characterized  by  Easton  as  "persistence*" 

Persistence  of  s  system,  its  capacity  to  continue  thi: 
production  of  authoritative  outputs,  will  depend,  therefore, 
upon  keeping  a  conversion  process  operating*  [l,p.33?l 

As  a  further  elucidation  of  this  very  simple  input-otitput  raodel  Kaston 

constructs  a  rather  complicated  model  of  the  political  systeia  in  Systcnas 

Analysis  of  Political  Life.     In  terws  of  the  study  of  rui.il  libraries 

what  should  concern  us  is  the  contribution  ttiut  K*»Rtou's  theories  make 

to  a  better  understanding  of  the  role  that  rural  libraries  do  and  can 

play  in  the  social  ,uid  political  svsteis  of  *Tich  they  ate  a  part.  la 
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this  respect  I  think  that  the  concept  of  •'gatekeeper"  introduceil  by 
£afitoti  is  a  particularly  useful  one  to  explore*    '^Gatekeepers,"  as 
Saatoo  defines  the  tersit  are  the  regulators  of  desand  stress  in  the 
political  systea^    Easton  discusses  this  particular  structural 
sechaniso; 

Because  of  thei.r  general  social  status,  s«»i»  individuals 
or  groups  are  sore  incliner*  to  feel  efficacious  enough  to 
articulate  a  political  position.    If  this  is  so,  persons 
occupying  thtae  roles  in  the  social  and  political  structure 
will  have  an  important  n^^sure  of  control  over  the  mnber 
of  demandfi  put  into  the  system.    For  this  reason  i»a  say  call 
tbeoi  structural  regulators  of  the  volurc  of  dc^nds;  they 
are  gatekeepers  vho  stand  atht^rt  the  adaission  chamois  to 
a  systea.    In  modern  societies  we  may  identify  them  as  interest 
groups,  parties »  opinion  leaders,  or  the  masa  media*  In 
traditional  societies  they  may  take  the  form  of  notables, 
an  ariatocraey,  or  a  military  cadre.    Whatever  the  particular 
form  that  these  structural  regulators  take,  it  is  clear  that 
the  volume  or  variety  of  demands  that  initially  get  into  the 
systCT  and  begin  to  move  along  toward  the  point  of  output  .  .  • 
will  depcmd  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  gatekeepers.  (1, p. 1221 

I  believe  that  Easton's  concept  of  gatekeeper  is  a  particularly  useful 
one  when  examining  the  position  of  rural  libraries  in  their  i^spective 
community  structures.    >fany  rural  commities  when  esasiaed  ia  terms 
of  Easton* s  model  show  either  a  relatively  undifferentiated  or  poorly 
developed  structure  for  processing  the  wants  of  the  residents  into 
daaands.    For  tl^e  individuals  in  rural  communities  who  have  been 
excluded  from  the  system  the  library  could  be  looked  at  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  existing  underdeveloped  and  undemtilired  *'wat.t  conversion" 
TOchanisms*    In  place  of  the  informal  channels  of  convi*rsion,  for 
esample,  local  Inf  luentials,  which  doisinate  the  process  in  a  less 
COis|>lex  social  or  politicul  system,  the  library  can  present  itself  and 
develop  its  potential  as  an  integral  elei»ent  In  the  develops^t  of 
political  and  social  comnmity  in  rural  areas  by  serving  the  infoimetion 
meeds  of  the  r^pective  commanlties*    In  so  doing  the  library  will 
assist  in  the  formulation  and  articulation  of  comoamity  needs. 

Sefore  the  information  needs  of  the  individual  rural  ccmunity 
can  be  processed  they  must  first  be  determined.    Here  again,  social 
science  theory  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  rural  librarian  for  ident-- 
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ifying  cmnmlty  aaalysls  studies  which  delineate  the  political  and 
social  structure  characterising  individwal  coswwoitics.    Using  Saston^s 
v»thodology  a  cosaimity  study  could  delisteate  vho  the  isportant  gate- 
keepers are  ia  a  given  coivaunity  and  determine  the  methods  vhich  the 
library  can  develop  to  supplement  this  need. 

Another  fruitful  analytical  approach  to  the  study  of  coaBoutiity 
de^Xopsent  is  that  utilised  fcy  Karl  Deutsch  in  The  Nerves  of  Govern^ 

(1^6).    In  this  work  Deutsch  posits  a  siodeT  of  the  political  and 
social  systea  dravn  fro»  a  lengthy  examination  of  other  theoretical 
and  philosophical  systeoa  and  a  recognition  of  their  historical  limit- 
ations. 

Mechanic »  organise,  and  historical  nodels  vere  based, 
substantially,  on  experiences  and  operationtJ  knovti  before 
1850,  even  though  Mny  of  their  i»plications  vere  wjrked 
out  vore  fully  only  later.    A  wjot  change  in  this  situa- 
tion began  in  che  1940's-    Its  basis  was  in  the  new  devel-* 
opment  in  coissunications  engineering  vlth  its  extensivt^ 
use  of  self-iionitoring,  self-controlling,  ajid  self- 
steering,  automatic  processes.  [2»p,75] 

The  nodel  which  Deutsch  develops  is  described  by  the  author  as  a 

''self-ttodifying  corouni cat ions  uetvork"  or  "learning  net."  {2,p.80j 

It  is  also  described  as  a  cybemer.ir  model •    Iteutsch  states  that  the 

»ost  imiortant  concept  for  understanding  the  cybernetic  TOdel  Is 

'•inforMtion:" 

-  .  *  ccTtianunicatlons  engineering  transfers  inforrofition* 
It  does  not  transfer  events.  (2, p. 82] 

The  author  presents  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  jnetaphysical  and 
theoretical  assuisptions  underlying  his  conception  of  Infonadtlon  tran- 
sfer which*  because  of  its  essentially  philosophical  nature,  need  not 
concern  us  here*    What  need  ccmcern  us,  however,  are  the  concepts  of 
"feedback"  and  "equilibrium/*  an  understand! of  which  Ate  vital  to 
an  appteciation  of  Deutsch's  theoretical  constructs.     Feedback  is  the 
process  by  which  the  input  of  new  information  into  a  system  can  cause 
tliat  systeia  to  "correct"  or  modify  its  behavior. 

A  sitsple  feedback  network  contains  arrangiwnt^  to  icacr 
to  an  outaide  event  ...  in  a  specific  raanner  .  .  .  uutil 
a  specified  state  of  affairs  has  been  bmuf^ht  abo^jt  .  [?,p.88! 
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If  the  systra^s  feedback  nechasdaB  is  well  itesi^oed  it  will  resolt  in 

A  dlsinisbsd  degree  of  error.    If  it  is  inadequate  or  li^roi^eTlj 

fttiiGCicmiiig  the  degree  of  error  will  increase.    According  to  «mit9ch 

''these  failures  of  feedback  networks  have  af^ecific  parallele  is 

pattolo^  of  the  hvmAn  nervous  systea.  .  •  and  perhaps  even  ,  .  ,  in 

the  behavior  of  aoiaala^  oen,  and  vhcle  ccoBimitles."  {2tF*B9l 

The  concepts  of  "information"  and  ^'feedback**  are  tte  aost 

iisportant  el^»nts  of  Deutseh^s  theoretical  sodel.    Deutsch  axipies, 

very  persuasively,  concerning  the  isplicationa  for  future  research  of 

his  nodel.    The  first  najor  point  to  be  considered  in  applying  this 

nodal  to  the  study  of  political  structure ^  and»  for  our  purpo^,  the 

problems  of  com>nity  development  and  cosssunity  analysis*  is  the 

proceaslng  of  inforttation,    Cosmnity  structures,  in  order  to  survive, 

snist  possess  the  capability  of  adjusting  to  and  assijsilating  forces 

and  factors  from  the  environment  with  i#hich  it  interacts.  [2,p«I63l 

Eere  creativity  and  the  learning  capacity  of  asi  organisation  are 

called  into  question*    Deutsch  discriainates  between  infant  learning 

and  adult  learning*    Infant  learning  involves  the  rec<mbinatic»  of 

large  amounts  of  unrelated  material  structure,  in  part,  fros  forces 

outside  the  learning  environment*    Adult  learning  involves  a  ssch 

lesser  ^aount  of  recombination  of  new  s&aterial.    Infant  learning  is 

almrar,  but  richer,  in  possibilities  for  recCTbination*    Adult  learning 

is  sore  restricted  by  the  limitations  of  the  combinations  of  SMtarial 

as  it  is  given. 

Three  problems  suggested  by  this  view  are  finding  some 
optimum  range  between  infant-type  and  adult-type  learning; 
or  alternating  between  infant-type  and  adult^type  learning 
at  various  stages  within  the  same  organisation;  and  finally, 
of  establishing  a  strategic  criteria  of  interest  for  the 
selection  of  promising  configurations  from  the  large  ensem- 
ble of  infant-type  learning  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  selected  configurations  BK>re  nearly  adult  type  leandjig 
methods.  {2tpa66l 

The  possibilities  presented  by  the  implications  of  Deutsch's  statements 
are  fascinating  for  the  study  of  consmnity  development  and  rural  sociol- 
ogy.   From  I>eut6ch*s  theoretical  framework  one  can  construct  «  modal 
of  ccmamnity  develo^^nt  that  would  utilize  '^learning  capacity*  of  the 


C0BTOiiit7  for  asB^ling  new  infonaatloa  In  the  fona  of  external 
jyrassures  as  a  prescribed  goal,  i.e.,  ^>  setting  the  objective  of 
In^fToving  the  ccaasimlty'a  learning  CiH>dbllity.    In  achieving  this 
e»d»  I  foresee  a  Mre  active  role  for  the  rural  library.    It  cao  pro- 
vide referaace  aaterlal  which  will  assist  coiaaBmlty  lexers  and 
coBummity  activists  in  awkiftg  dedsicms  concerning  problesBs  related 
to  tl»  cOTRimity.    On  the  face  of  it  this  aay  sew  like  a  rather 
Bondane  exercise  and  scmthing  w  lich  all  libraries  perform  as  a  part 
of  their  normal  lending  or  rere recce  service.    This  is  true.    K  vever, 
the  ii^ortance  of  the  role  that  the  rural  library  may  play  as  a  de 
facto  agent  of  conasunity  dcvelopt^nt  and  commnlty  change  can  not  be 
tmderestlMtcv.  and  shotdd  be  considered  frtai  a  theoretical  }#erspec- 
tive.    Deutsch*s  theoretical  insight  on  the  nature  of  Infonsatlon  flow 
helps  In  clarifying  this  Important  role. 

Deutsch  postulates  that  It  Is  possible  to  measure  the  ability 
of  a  particular  organization  or  social  and  political  structure  to 
learn.    Referred  to  as  "deutero  learning."  this  is  a  laeasure  of  t\m 
rate  of  ia^rovenent  in  an  organlxation's  performance  wlufn  confronted 
with  a  succession  >f  learning  situations. 

Has  the  learning  of  the  organization  been  creative,  that 
is  to  say,  has  it  Increased  its  range  of  possible  intake 
of  InforTWtion  from  the  outside  world  and  its  ranges  of 
possible  inner  reconblnations?    Or  Ymm  the  learning  of  the 
organization  been  aerely  viable,  that  is.  neltner  adding 
nor  detracting  frots  the  subsequent  capacities  of  the 
organiratlon  for  learning  and  self-steerlng?    Or,  finally, 
has  the  learning  perforoancc  of  the  organtzatlon  been 
pathological,  that  is.  has  the  organization  learned  some- 
thing that  has  reduced  its  subsequent  capacity  to  loam,  or 
its  subsequent  capacity  to  control  its  own  behavior?   (2,j  169) 

Again,  the  raaiflcatlons  of  Deutsch's  theoretical  insights  for  the 
process  of  cotsreunlty  development  and  analysis,  as  well  as  the  Implica- 
tions for  rural  libraries  are  interesting*    The  impact  of  events  on 
rural  co^mities  and  social  structures  in  the  form  of  infonnatlon,  for 
ex^^le.  technological  or  economic  transformation,  can  be  examined  in 
terw  of  the  corosunity's  ot  social  structure's  iibility  to  respond  snccess- 
fully  to  or  assinilate  this  inforraation*    A  role  ca«  be  foreseen  for 
the  rural  library  as  a  mediating  and  educating  agent  in  the  lessening  of 
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the  shock  (mte&tial  of  r«dicBl  social,  political »  and  economic  traos^ 
loToatloAS  la  rural  comuniclea  throu^  the  dewlopneiit  of  lofornatlon 
resoureea  that  can  be  utllleed  by  the  ccwmnltles  in  evaluating  the 
probleas  and  opportimitl^w  emanating  from  such  transfoimtiona. 

Another  potentially  fruitful  theoretical  approach  for  the  study 
of  commity  develotmnt  ami  analysis  is  the  functionalist  approach* 
An  eicaa|»le  of  this  approach  is  the  work  of  T4  *cott  Parson.  Parsons* 
work  spans  a  period  of  close  to  thirty  years,    D  1  A  central  thesre  of 
Parsons*  work  has  been  his  analysis  of  the  forces  and  factors  which 
affect  social  integration.    Principally  these  are  seen  as  deriving 
txtm  th«  Inatltutlonalisatlon  of  the  soclety*s  normative  values  of 
the  social  system.    The  principal  asi^ioiptlons  and  tenets  of  functionalist 
are  relatively  simple  to  grasp,  nonely,  those  el^nts  of  a  social  or 
comuial  structure  which  survive  are  chose  i^ich  wake  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  the  well-being  of  the  cosasunlty.   [4  J 

For  our  purposes  functional  analysis  can  provide  an  interesting 
and  potentially  fruitful  enterprise.    The  analysis  of  rural  cossBmnities 
can  go  forward  through  an  exanlnaticm  of  their  comjmtieat  substructures 
in  term  of  their  contribution  to  the  coxasunity's  ability  to  cope  with 
the  problens  confronting  it.    Howver,  as  Kerton  warns  in  his  provoca- 
tive and  Interesting  eisposltion  on  functional  theory,  there  are  a 
limber  of  intellectual  or  theoretical  pitfalls  i4ilch  ^ist  be  avoided 
when  using  the  functional  approach  to  ccmuinity  analysis.    Specifically » 
a  practice  which  might  be  functionally  beneficial  to  a  subunit  of  the 
coTOunlty  wight  be  actually  detritsental  to  the  whole  of  the  systea. 
Such  would  be  the  case  where  the  phenoj^non  of  "increased  family  pride" 
would  be  seen  as  bringing  about  "increased  solidarity  of  the  coBWunity/' 
As  Kerton  indicates,  however,  this  is  not  always  the  case.    An  increase 
in  pride  asong  Individuals  any  often  bring  about  disruptions  in  a  saall 
cos8»unlty.   I4,p.27  )  One  thinks  of  the  classic  Hatf leld-McCoy  feud  or 
the  Hontague^Capulet  feud  in  RoiBeo  and  Juliet, 

The  point  of  this  e%ample  is  to  denonstrate  that  functional 
aiMlysls,  while  it  Is  a  useful  scans  for  performing  cosraimity  analysis, 
is  also  a  tricky  business.    It  is  difficult,  sos^tl&es,  to  be  able  to 


determine  the  functicmal  role  of  any  subunit  of  a  given  commlty  vlth 
any  real  certainty* 

In  respect  tc  the  prescriptive  aspects  of  tunctioaal  analysis 
as  it  pertains  to  the  role  of  libraries  in  rural  comunities«  xsuch  can 
ha  learned  froa  a  functional  study  of  a  comunity  vhich  would  examine 
its  infoxvatlon  needs.    A  study  of  this  sort  muld  attempt  to  describe 
the  naoner  in  which  the  inforaation  needs  of  the  comtunity  vere  pro- 
cessedff  idiat  agencies  or  channels  perfomed  this  fmiction,  and  the 
oanner  in  lAlch  the  library  could  function  as  an  alternative  or  supp- 
lemental information  source. 

This  paper  has,  by  its  nature,  been  selective  rather  than 
exhaustive.    X  have  chosen  three  approaches  in  social  theory  repre- 
sented by  the  works  of  several  individual  authors  and  exessined  then 
in  light  of  tt^lr  relative  contribution  to  coismtnity  analysis  and 
develosmnt  and  the  role  that  the  rural  library  can  play  in  this 
process.    This  esaaination  has  by  no  ikmuis  been  exhaustive*  Rather, 
it  is  suggestive  of  possible  directions  for  future  research*  Future 
studies  should  examine  in  a  greater  degree  of  depth  each  of  these 
approaches,  using  case  studies  of  individual  rural  library  situations 
to  exanine  the  potential  contributions  discussed  here.    In  this  way 
one  can  begin  to  develop  a  theoretical  and  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  the  rural  library  and  ccKoronnlty  developsient * 
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USER  STUDIES:   THE  flUflAN  CONNECTION 
AND  T«E  RURAL  SdNE 

By  ooVy  we  In  llbrarlanshlp  have  a  pretty  good  grasp  on  the 
neasiireaieat  of  pKysical  things  related  to  libraries  ^id  the  frequency 
Vith  vhich  aany  of  these  things  are  taken  froa  or  used  in  our  libraries* 
lie  also  have  been  able  to  report  on  many  ot  the  characteristics  of 
those  p  .rsons  who  coae  to  out  libraries  and  to  some  extent  describe 

they  are  doing  in  the  library,  vhy  they  chose  to  cone^  sa^  soae 
of  tlto  probieas  they  have  faced  in  using  materials  t  services »  and 
facilities.    Xn  fact,  ve  have  available  ueme  very  sophisticated  tech- 
niques developed  froiD  ttser  and  library  resource  studies,  such  as  tlm 
tmea  completed  by  DePxospo,  ^ich  provide  library  decision  smkers  with 
tremendously  valuable  data  for  more  effective  planning,  [l] 

These  studies  and  research  projects  ^ave  been  and  continue  to 
bo  essential  ingredients  in  developing  an  intellectual  foundation  for 
llbrarianshlp  and  for  helping  librarians  in  making  practical  dsclslms 
concerning  resource  allocation,    Mwiy  of  the  sttklles  and  developed 
technlqws^  however*  are  undertaken  within  the  confines  of  the  library 
Itself  and/or  are  dependent  upon  a  person  actually  presenting  himself 
and  his  needs  to  the  system. 

Vhen  we  consider  that  public,  school,  and  acad&nic  libraries 
attract  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  population  served  by  these 
libraries  {2,p,490]  it  is  apparent  that  w  mast  be  concerned  equally 
with  non-users  in  our  attempts  to  plan  library  programs.  Optimism 
forces  the  writers  to  refer  to  those  who  may  be  considered  non-users 
08  potential  users. 

The  most  studied  of  all  library  users  and  potential  users  are 


IiersonB  who  are  serve!  by  st^ciallzed  libraries  in  oedical,  buslnesB, 
industrial,  and  scientific  institutions  and  agencies.    Such  socialized 
llbraricita  exist  not  because  of  trJiMSitloa  or  su|»|Kisitlon,  but  because 
there  is  clearly  demonstrated  evidence  that  the  materials  and  services 
provided  result  in  sane  positive  contrlbvtlim  to  the  nission  of  the 
agency  or  institution.    Scholars  and  acadenicians  appear  to  be  the 
next  Bost  popular  subjects  with  the  general  populace  and  students  in 
elesient&ry  and  secondary  schools  following. 

If  ve  give  credence  to  the  notion  that  libraries  serve  best 
those  persons  whose  needa  and  wants  are  known,  we  can  see  the  ecBerglng 
correlation  reflected  In  the  statistics  of  users  and  non-users. 

One  of  the  i^st  outstanding  contributions  to  the  defining, 
describing,  and  cataloging  of  Information  needs  of  people  regardless 
of  user  and  non-user  status  is  contained  within  the  proceedings  of  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  National  Cx^aisslon  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science  {NCtIS) .    Practically  every  group  in  our  society 
is  represented  by  ttis  docuxaent  which  provides  libraries  of  all  types 
with  the  iBOst  recent  thinking  and  analysis  by  Infomed  parsons  in  the 
profession  concerning  survival  and  quality^f-llf€  needs  of  the  aged, 
the  young,  the  Instltutionalired,  and  rural  population,  to  name  only 
a  few.  {3] 

All  of  the  technic|ue$,  rese4irch  findings  and  cataloging  of  needs 
descrlbfH!  and  alluded  to  are  useless «  howevi*r,  unless  they  are  systen* 
atlcally  applied  to  library  programs  hv  practitioners  rather  than  by 
doctoral  students,  library  educators  and  other  researchers  alone. 
There  must  be  sc^se  local  application  .itid  local  detensination  as  to 
which  general  characteristics  exist  in  the  local  library's  cosssuuity* 

There  Is  sose  evidt-nce  «;cattered  throughout  the  literature?  of 
llbrarianshlp  which  suj^gt'sts  there  are  many  public,  school,  and  academic 
libraries  which  have  systematically  developed  pn  nras^  of  service  based 
on  careful  analysis  of  user  as>d  non-user  studi^di  in  romnunlt  It's  served* 
However,  both  an  examination  of  the  litt^rniMXv  and       *'rit  rroversations 
with  colleagnes  in  the  profession  lead  thcsi-  writer's  to  brllt've  that 
this  approach  is  indeed  as  scattered  in  practici'  «4s  th*»  leviow  of  the 
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literature  IndicaCiis. 

It  is  obvloua  that  raany  people  believe  that  if  the  librarian 
«ltlier  Is  indigenous  to  a  ccmunlty  or  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
activities  of  that  cov^nlty,  then  he  or  sht;  will  be  able  to  assess 
and  interpret  user  and  non-user  needs  within  the  coaammilty  without  the 
bother  of  paper  and  number  analyHls.    There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
wanath  and  peraonableness  of  a  librarian  who  cares  for  the  people  who 
live  within  a  cotaaunlty  will  Mke  a  difference  in  that  person's  ser- 
vice to  the  coaaaunlty  and.  In  turn,  the  respoase  of  the  commnlty  to 
t\m  library*    Wc  recognize,  on  the  other  hand,  that  In  conteiaporary 
cosmmity  oanagement,  whether  it  be  in  a  small  town  or  in  a  large  city, 
CTpirlcal  findings  supported  by  frequent  rc-^analysls  do  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  base  on  which  resources  are  ,i  I  located  to  Institutions 
in  those  coissunltles. 

User  and  non~«ser  studies  can  play  an  e«trcJBeIy  Importart  role 
in  this  process.    First,  such  studies  provide  a  »eans  by  whinrh  the 
individual  can  coisnunicate  to  the  library  a  description  of  i.ersonally 
perceived  needs*    Second,  the  library  can,  through  the  saise  process, 
cosffiunicate  to  the  individual  what  services  islght  be  available,  thereby 
helping  that  person  develop  some  new  awareness  at  the  library  which 
wrruld  taake  hlin  a  more  Infonned  and  expectant  user  of  the  library. 

User  anu  non-*user  studies  also  may  provide  the  base  on  which 
to  develop  specific  objectives  for  the  "library  within  the  context  of 
local  social  and  ecoxjosjlc  needs/'   U, p. 253  1  This,  in  turn,  could  be 
used  in  frograw  development,  evaluation,  and  the  eventual  consBunlcation 
of  outputs  to  governing  bodies  for  the  purposes  of  accountability  and 
requests  for  continued  or  Increased  fuudlng. 

There  ate  a  considerable  number  of  Institutions  and  agencies 
vying  for  the  Sarae  tax  dollars,  and  sojse  research  which  has  been  coa- 
pleted  concerning  public  library  users  contains  indlc.itioiis  that  the 
libraries  may  be  expensive  iziv^  iv.  mary  cowminity  cakes.    For  example, 
in  the  studies  analyzed  by  Ewelslg  and  Dervln,  bi^tween  10  and  24  percent 
of  the  adult  population  use  the  library  oucc  each  snnth;  between  51  and 
64  percent  use  the  libr-ry  once  a  year.    heh<i  than  5  percent  c^'^^iider 
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the  library  as  An  iapottanr  source  for  copiug  intons*ition  —  i^uivlvaJ 
and  dally  decision  makiag  Infomatlon*  [5, p, 235-237  ) 

It  la  possible  that  this  l^ck  of  use  and  infrequent  uBt?  m*»v  be: 
a  result  of  inaccessibility  or  unavailability,    Tht;  N'atiojuil  hivrncosy 
of  Library  Net*d5,  1975,  contains  evidenct»  to  p?iipport  such  a  Mippc i,i  tion.  {4 

It  T»ay  be  arfi^ued  that  .i  lack  of  ri.»soarrcK  its  reason  ent  un^h  tot 
not  coiBpleting  user  studies  wbieh  r<^fji>lrt*  personnel  cirae  that  is 
desperately  needed  in  more  dirtsct  user  st^r/ice.    The  cors^spomiliig 
arginsent  must  also  bt  considered;  tn  tl^s  of  uncertain  funding  aud 
resource  scarcity,  it  is  Imperative  that  the  ratlon^il  allocs!  loA  of 
previous  coismodities  tak^  place.     Xf  all  areas  and/or  groups  cannot  be 
served  fully,  soae  ptiority  *mjst  be  established;  thus  w  return  ro  the 
need  for  local  assesstsent  ard  locaj  control* 

X€  the  institutions  we  call  libraries  are  to  survive  an^l  flourish* 
we  cnist  reach  oote  people,  and  those  who  operate  thi?sn  siust  b**  able  to 
show  governing  bodies  and  fiscal  officers  what  Is  bvin^  done,  vhy. 
and  liow  cf ff»c Lively •    This  is  not  th*:  statement  of  a  iseieeuaiy  libiai- 
ian  looking  over  his  shoulder  it  the  disappioving  stares  of  PPas  or 
WBO  enthusiasts,     ti  the  library,        any  other  publicly  Nuppoited 
institution,  no  longtt  hafi  a  v.ilid  pui  pose  in  society,  it  should  no 
longer  be  kept  as  a  part     "      r  coopet at Ivt'ly  funded  InvpstQc'iits . 
However*  the  writers  N  hat  Ubraries  have  not  yet  attained 

their  fullest  st^rvlcc  p.  .vnti*tl,     Mot  only  could  libraries  nfle? 
daily  roping  iafomatJon,  hut  they  rould  also  provide  s«'rvkes  whi»h 
Aight  be  the  basis  for  helpinp  people  realize  their  fulKst  poivutial. 
^usan  potential  has  almost  bec^wje  a  meaningless  exptessiiio  throofih 
overuse  during  tho  pas*,  decade;  but  that  is,  in  fact,  what  librarians 
must  keep  in  Tslnd:    people  and  what  they  are  capable  of  bitcnmiug  as  a 
result  of  contact  with  libraries  and  Infonr^ation  servlcew.    This  par- 
ticular roind  set.  If  developed  In  cnu  ^oolT  iou  with  us^r  and  pr^tinti.l 
oser  study  and  awareness  artiot^s,  can  help  libtaiio*;  botomr  .\  keyst'  le 
of  cotsffiunity  stractnro, 

We  isust  asV.  ar  thin  pniut,  "So  what  i*lj;e  Js  new?"    As  lesse 
Shera  said  during  MA  :Md-Wifiter  I97e^,  "What  we  ^*tv  t  ilkit:^  .ib<?at  t«>day 
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^  m  have  been  talking  about  since  I  vas  a  young  san,^   What  ««  #re 
»«yin«  oad  wtuit  the  literature  reflects  Is  %Amt  ve  do  continue  to  talk 
oboat,  eep^lally  to  each  other  vithin  the  profecsion.    The  point,  hov- 
ttver,  is  that  today  as  In  no  other  tliae,  we  have  H»re  of  the  tools 
SMOcd  to  do  note  than  talk.    Ve  laust  nov  enccmrage  their  use. 

Xaplesienting  user  and  non-user  studies  is  like  kicking  the 
fiw^iag  habit  and  taking  iq>  jogging.    We  have  convincing  evidence  that 
£bi  latter  benefits  the  body  and  spirit  of  a  person*  and  the  former 
e#a  benefit  the  body  and  spirit  of  an  Institution*  not  Just  the  place  * 
but  tbe  abstract  concept  of  service*    The  probl^  with  both  is  tlwt 
WB  Mffi  to  have  an  unbelievable  propensity  to  put  things  like  this 
off  otttil  tosorrow;  tosorrow  whea  t  m  less  tense  or  tooorrov  «^en 
Che  library  can  afford  the  i^rsonnel. 

Conferences  such  as  the  one  for  which  this  paper  is  intended; 
organisations t  such  ah  Rural  America  and  the  National  Rural  Center; 
the  reality  of  the  White  Pouse  Conference  and  the  local  focus  of  its 
ssessage  and  asaesssent;  and  the  continuirg  education  efforts  of  library 
^ucators  all  provide  wny  opportunities  for  those  in  the  profession* 
Through  these  activities  librarians  say  be  better  able  to  learn  abmit 
the  nmds  of  their  commitles,  learn  how  to  apply  the  various  tech- 
niques and  Bodels  for  program  development  ^  and  be  encouraged  to  take 
action  relating  to  the  needs  detemjined  frcsa  research  and  their  own 
data  gathering* 

THE  KURAL  SCENE 

Wten  considering  information  needs  of  iural  Americas,  librarians 
are  going  to  h-^^^e  to  de-ssythologlze  some  characteristics  of  ruralness 
and  they  are  going  to  have  to  rely  less  opon  pious  legends  of  library 
services  ^ast. 

All  rural  /'serlcans  aie  uot  farmers  or  rail  splitters  who,  after 
the  chores  ar'j  done  each  day,  gather  around  a  friendly  fire's  glow  and 
read  from  Bfsm  inspiring  volume.    In  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  rural 
toericans  are  not  fan^rs,  but  even  those  who  are,  are  more  likely  to 
Stare  at  the  TV  each  ev«:.i^ng  than  read  by  the  fire's  glow. 
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MytlKiIogieal  q^otions  of  rural  cmdltlons  and  dated  concepts  of 
library  service  prograns  give  way  to  B»re  realistic  xmderstan4i»g  «iheo 
the  penalties  of  mral  Isolation  are  examined  in  the  context  of  an 
appropriate  role  for  infomatiim  services  In  cont«porary  rural  taeriea. 
Fortunately,  this  has  heen  laid  out  rather  convincingly  by  rural 
geographers  and  sociologists  vho  have  studied  rural  ccmditlons  and  by 
librarians  vho  have  studied  information  needs «    Unfortunately*  a  moidier 
of  serious  problms  intrude  vhm  concerned  people  and  agencies  begin 
to  plan  programs  aised  at  improving  the  quality  of  mral  existence* 
The  problera  of  addressing  the  informtion  needs  of  rural  Americans 
has  so  aany  dlB^nsions:    social,  political «  financial,  educatiimal  and 
inforastional  to  nme  a  few.    In  other  words  *  the  problea  Is  difficult 
to  define*    It  has  such  ccnsplicared  systeas  properties*    And  under- 
standing the  problen  is  just  the  first  step  in  dealing  vith  it. 

In  order  to  deteroine  vhat  Information  need 4  exist,  librarians 
have  to  know  i^at  it's  like  out  there,    tibrarians  sust  understand 
the  rural  conditions,  understand  the  penalties  of  isolation,  observe 
the  infon&ation  seeking  behavior  of  rural  people,  and       observed  in 
the  process  of  gaining  this  noderstandlng.    This  last  point  sttf>uld  be 
eaphasl zed  because  those  «Hbo  study  the  inf^raatimi  seeking  behavior 
of  r^tral  people  report  that  it  is  usually  a  lauch  more  person-oriented 
than  Instltutlon-orieoted  process.    Librarians  are  going  to  have  to 
becoioe  identified  as  persnns  vho  have  sostething  to  offer  rural  people « 
Through  personal  intervention,  the  librarians  may  Identify  their 
institutions  as  places  which  fit  into  the  fabric  of  rural  existence* 
provided  this  visibility  is  acconpanicd  by  demonstrations  that 
libraries  have  sorcthing  to  offer* 

The  purpose  here  Is  not  to  conjure  up  dated  pictures  of  rjral 
folk  as  iBoonshlners  vho  nis trust  ivt rangers  and  are  tsore  inclined  to  blon 
the  heads  off  all  professors,  librarians  and  revenuers,  rather  than 
accept  "book  larnin'."    The  point  is  that  somev^re  between  the  ttw 
stereotypes,  one  with  the  still  and  the  shotgun,  the  other  with  the 
evening  fire  glowing  in  anticipation  of  the  next  hook-by-imil  delivery, 
there  exists  a  person  whose  rural  condition  produces  a  nmsber  of  very 


taste  Inforsation  needs  vhlch  librarians  might  address  through  delivery 
and  referral  aervices*  prinrided  they  are  willing  to  re-exaaine  sooe  goals* 

An  exsraination  of  the  facts  is  step  one  in  this  process.  The 
rural  condition  has  to  be  appreciated.    What  are  s<»ae  penalties  of  rural 
isolation?    "In  an  organized  society,  the  unorganized  don*t  have  a 
chance.    Nc^t  smIX  tovn  and  rural  people  are  not  organized,    ihey  have 
no  one  to  dig  oot  and  publish  the  facts  on  their  special  needs  and 
rural  discrimination.*' 

A  Report  on  the  Coaauntty  Development  Block  Grant  Program  in 
Sopgffltropolitan  Areas  advises  that  "after  fall  of  1979  all  nonmetro 
funding  will  be  discretionary.'*  i7,p,7]  The  chief  implication  of  this 
is  that  local  governs^nts  will  s^on  find  themselves  in  competition  for 
limited  supplies  of  funds.    How  will  rural  libraries  fare  in  the  brave 
nev  world  of  zero  base  budgeting  where  programs  are  ranked  in  order  of 
importance  before  funding  is  considered?    How  able  is  the  rural  grants- 
man  to  compete  with  his  wealthier  neighbor  who  hires  consultants  to 
asivist  him  in  his  quest  fo?  aid? 

What  geographers  and  rural  sociologists  observe  are  rural 
conditions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  mi  the  urban  crisis.     Indeed » 
they  claim  that  the  urban  cri^^s  will  not  be  solved  until  the  de-pop- 
ulation of  rural  areas  ceases*    Out-migration  is  a  function  of  decllnirg 
opportunity,  and  Job-seeking  persons  in  tteir  mont  economically  pro- 
ductive years  are  the  most  likely  out-migrants.    When  this  produces 
situations  which  discourage  ind*u9 tries  from  locating  in  those  areiiB, 
the  systems  and  cyclic  features  of  the  problem  become  visible.  Charles 
F.  Kovacik  describes  these  kinds  of  Problems  An  detail.  {8! 

Drennan  and  Shelby  describe  other  peoii7  tics:  "Remotenesf* 
isolates  rural  peoples  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  tl»e  'main- 
screaa.^"  I3,p.l711  In  their  report  these  researchers  offer  the  best 
and  moBt  succinct  statement  of  rural  information  needs  yet  produced. 
>lDTeover»  reports  of  the  Appalachian  Adult  Education  Center  clearly 
constitute  the  most  exhaustive  structuring  of  a  theoret.*  al  fran^otk 
for  providing  information  services  for  disadvantaged  adults.    I9  1  It  is 
not  necesPLiy  tot  &  new  team  of  researchers  to  pretend  that  the  wheel 
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swAlta  inventlofi;  vhat  is  accessary  Is  for  Boseoue  to  produce  a  docuwuC 
iM.ch  can  ccmeimlcntez    (I)  the  oeed  for  support  to  fundiug  agenclea; 
(2)  A  reascmable  action  strategy  to  State  Library  Agencies,  without  whose 
support  such  efforts  are  dooised;  and  (3)  a  set  of  rational  and  under* 
standahle  instructions  to  librarians  who  will  ItspleiBent  a  needs  assess- 
Tsent  surrey  at  the  local  level  and  relate  such  findings  to  available 
local  infonaatlon  sources,  their  ovn«  or  those  of  another  ageury« 

librarians  in  rural  service  are  not  card  casrylog,  born 
again  holders  of  A.L*A.  approved  graduate  degrees  who  converse  In  the 
codes  which  librarians  and  Icfomation  scientists  are  fond  of  using* 
Any  instrupent  placed  In  the  hands  of  local  librarians  niust  cosasunicate 
clear,  do^'Sble  Instructions,  not  in  the  jargon  of  librarlanshipt  but 
in  understandable*  everyday  langua^. 

Again,  the  need  is  not  for  laore  studies.    What  is  needed  is 
the  deve lopsssent  of  an  action  strategy  that  Is  sound  enough  to  attract 
the  support  of  federal  and  state  authorities  and  that  cosommicates  a 
set  of  logical  procedures  to  iTSpletsentors  •    What  may  be  the  biggest- 
obstacle  to  such  an  endeavor  is  our  tendency  as  librarians  to  think 
alsost  esclusively  of  print  !Bedia  and  traditional  services* 

For  t^xaaplef  where  books-by-roai  1  prograsis  are  seen  as  ways  to 
extend  the  library's  services  to  the  geographically  reaote,  these 
prograss  may  infrequently  be  evaluated  to  detensine  whether  books  are 
what  ^he  isolated  people  really  want  or  need.    Since  we  know  so  little 
about  the  ef fectiveaess  of  book  circulation  to  patrons  who  visit  the 
libraries,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  how  well  bcoks-by-mall  help 
rural  citizens  deal  with  rural  conditions. 

The  point  is  not  co  isock  the  fine  Intentions  of  books-by-i^il 
advocates  who  clearly  do  engineer  the  extension  of  library  service  to 
the  isolated  who  may  not  be- able  to  travtrl  to  an  existing  library 
Station*    Bur  the  danger  in  Investing  most  of  onc'?4  outrtMrh  energies 
and  resoures  in  such  efforts  is  that  the  presiipp(7slti«^n  .i1«?ut  books  as 
th-^  business  of  libraries  may  be  re-enforced  mid  that  ft'{'(ib,n:k  Is  gen- 
erated only  about  the  books-by-iwll  and  not  about  other  potential  library 
services*    Even  though  there  is  no  scarcity  of  cfmaniMir  i tf.it ding  the 
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VoliBue  of  books-^by-sail  business,  [10]  evaluationa^success  state&ente 
Imsed  ujyon  m^b«rs  of  t  rosace  ions  or  even  upon  use  by  chose  who 
would  not  othexvicw  cose  to  the  library  are  suspect* 

We  also  ignore  Haalov*s  Theory  which  convincingly  suggests 
that  nan's  behavior  is  determined  by  stiisuli  which  activate  his  need 
Sfstea^  described  as  a  hierarchy,  which  extends  frxm  physiological 
ne^s  at  the  base  to  self-actualization  needs  at  its  top*  [  ll,p.lCK>^101] 
Vhcsi  will  we  learn  that  a  nan  striving  against  formidable  iMs  to 
Seed  and  clothe  hiiistelft  to  be  secure,  to  belong,  to  be  liked  ai^  to 
be  loved,  and  to  be  satisfying  each  of  these  needs  before  the  next 
dateraines  his  behavior,  loust  view  the  library  as  having  scathing  to 
offer  hira  before  he  will  address  his  needs  to  the  library  system? 
Hhen  librarians  can  free  tharaelvea  tvam  a  fix  on  tt»  book  and  can 
see  their  way  clear  to  develop  programs  of  inforwtion  services  tl^at 
truly  synchronize  with  and  respond  to  the  information  seeking  behavior 
n^ds  of  rural  people,  then  the  library  will  have  earmNl  its  place 
In  rural  society*    Kow  more  than  ever,  the  designers  of  rural  library 
services  laist  weave  those  services  into  the  fabric  of  rural  existence. 

A  project  currently  under  way  (Project  No.  475AH70172  ,  *'Infor- 
mtion  Heeds  Aasessnent  of  Rural  Groups  for  Library  Programs,"  fimded 
hy  the  O.S*  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education}  involves  constructing  a  needs  assessssent  instrusient  which 
local  librarians  con  use  in  rural  areas  to: 

1.  Identify  Information  needs; 

2.  Scan  the  array  of  agencies,  groups  or  Individuals  with 
responsibilities  to  address  those  needs; 

3.  Consider  a  delivery  and/or  referral  role  for  the  library* 

Moft  of  the  spadework  for  this  effort  has  alrcaay  been  done. 
The  intention  here  is  to  build  upon  the  solid  foundations  constructed 
by  (kiorge  EysLer,  Ann  Hayes  Orennan  and  their  associates  at  the 
Appalachian  Adult  Education  Center,  Morehead  State  University.  For- 
tunately, the  U.S.  Depart^nt  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Education,  which  supported  the  Appalachian  studies,  sees  the  need 
to    continue  working  on  infoneation  delivery  for  rural  people.  After 
adequate  field-testing  and  refinerMmt,  results  of  the  project  will  be 
released  by  the  authors. 
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wo  CONTROLS  THE  LIBRARY  SYSTET^? 


KobtAt  Code,  I^LAecta^ 
Lenca^tVL  Cmtty  LibnaA.ij  Sy6tm 

"Controls*'  is  a  strong  word  -  and  subject  to  many  interpreta- 
tions; on  any  given  day  the  control  of  a  library  systea  say  be  iwsaed 
fros  the  chairman  of  the  county  covs&issioners  to  isy  Gwcretary  or  to 
the  custodial  staff  or  to  the  l^nnsylvanla  Bell  telephone  repair?^ 
or  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  to  the  Human  Relations 
Cosralssion  or  to  the  OCLC  casputer  terainal  or  to  the  boiler  inspector 
or  to  t!«  ins  driver  or  to  the  coapnter  programer  who  failed  to 
negotiate  the  payroll  or  to  the  state  auditor  who  held  up  state  aid 
dxecki;  or  even  to  wy  dear  wife  who  forgot  to  set  the  alara. 

What  we  need  to  talk  about  and  discuss  is  a  way  to  organize 
end  support  a  library  service  program.    Most  of  what  I  will  have  to 
say  is  based  upon  wy  own  experiences  in  Lancaster  County  and  what  I 
have  gleaned  from  others*    Whether  these  concepts  will  work  for  you 
is  a  decision  that  will  be  Bade  in  cooperative  study  and  investi- 
gaticm  with  other  administrators  and  polif^  makers  in  your  area,  Boi^- 
fully,  you  will  profit  from  i&istakes  and  successful  applications  of 
others*    1  know  the  Bareau  of  Library  Developaent  will  be  fiu>st  helpful 
in  providing  guidance  and  direction  to  you  in  your  deliberations  and 
plans  to  improve  library  service  to  rr.ral  residents. 

And  speaking  of  rursl  residents,  I  guess  it^s  time  to  knock  down 
8o»e  other  straw  houses.    The  definitim  in  the  Random  House  Unabridged 
Dictionary  says  "nira^"   is  charj»cteii.fitic  of  the  country,  coimtry  life 
or  people,  rustic  tranquility.    Synonyms  include  unsophisticat^  and 
zougli*    Hustle  in  a  derogatory  sense  means  crude,  boorish.    In  a  favor- 
able sense »  rustic  means  a  horclike  ruggedness.    Many  people,  of  course, 
live  in  mral  areas  because  they  need  to  be  near  their  particular  nature 
of  work.    There  are  also  many  %rho  live  in  rural  areas  because  they 
choose  to  do  so.    All  people  who  live  in  rural  areas  are  not  poor,  dls- 
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ailvantaged  or  uneducated,    in  fact  aany  may  be  super  rich,  highly 
advantaged  and  extrenely  well  educated.    This  becomes  a  concern  lot 
those  of  us  who  adnlnister  library  services  to  rural  populations. 
And  it  becoB^s  a  great  ccmcem  to  County  Comlssioncrs  v^o  observe 
annually  wore  and  B»re  people  leaving  urban  areas  to  have  the 
advantage  of  open  spaces,  trees,  gteen  fields  and  a  piece  of  the 
environisent  they  cm  control.    But  having  lived  In  the  city,  they 
also  vantt  expect  and  demand  the  same  kinds  of  services  —  city  water, 
stotm  sewers»  police  and  fire  protection,  good  roads*  amow  plows, 
Koning  and  even  quality  library  service. 

Lancaster  County  is  an  interesting  place  to  study  sone  of 
these  contrasts.    Nationally  and  statewide  ^st  people  see  us  as 
quaint,  plain,  Outchy  and  Amish.    We  are  that.    We  are  also  rural. 
The  county  is  the  hlshest  producing  agricultural  county,  not  under 
glaB»  or  irrlgatitm,  in  the  United  States.    Forty  percent  of  the 
farming  is  done  by  the  plain  fktnnonltes.    Another  forty  percent  of 
the  farming  is  done  by  the  Old  Order  Amish.    Both  groups  make  up  c 
large  portion  of  the  rural  residents  the  library  serves.    Yes,  of 
course,  the  Amish  read!    They  just  don*t  drive  carsi    Their  education 
up  through  the  8th  grade  probably  gives  them  a  reading  level  cnaqsarable 
to  the  national  average,    Amish  read  a  great  deal  and  chey  arc  very 
selective  and  conservative  in  what  they  read.    Rural  residents  in 
Lancaster  County  are  served  by  a  bookmobile,  reading  centers,  anO  5even 
independent  libraries.    Our  county  rural  extension  clrculaLi*^  ^^r 
1977  was  223,800  items  —  nearly  1/3  the  total  circula:  :on  f  n 
system. 

But  Lancaster  County  is  iBore  than  lush  farms  producing  agri- 
cultural prodocts.    The  headquarters  of  Arrostrong  Cork  h.iS  brought  to 
the  cosmmnity  seme  of  the  world's  leading  engineers,  phystcisfs, 
chCTlsts,  artists,  industrial  and  interior  designers,  graphics  personnel 
and  planners.    RCA  Color  Tube  Division,  Hamilton  W.uch.  fijisai,  Schick, 
and  Black  and  Becker  have  added  additional  rompleiEi^ncs       highly  skilled 
engineers,  technicians  and  designers.    Three  c<U  Icy.tr.i ,  'wo  seminaries, 
an  opera  house,  symphony  orchestra »  theater  groups,  j  u^i  i^^u.xl  tourist 
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center*  a  eajor  publishing  and  food  [mclcAging  iiidustry  and  a  couacy 
seat  fall  of  Iwyers,  tmaimesraQen  and  industrialists  have  all  added 
to  the  equation.    The  Spanish  American  population  growth  laade  the 
Black  coraunity  the  ninority  group  until  three  yeara  ago  irtmn  3,(M) 
Vietnamese  settled  In  the  county* 

Where  do  all  ttese  people  live?   Of  the  county^a  320,OCK> 
lahahltantB*  only  60|CKK)  live  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,    ikte  tujodr^ 
thousand  live  in  suburban  townships.    The  r^sainlng  nuaber  live  in 
sisal  1  boros  or  rural  areas « 

Disadvantaged?    Hardly,    Today  a  fam  in  Lancaster  County  sells 
for  $5»000  to  $7»(KK)  an  acre,    nost  80  to  150  acre  faras  have  a  land 
value  of  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars «  Those 
quaint  stone  fam  houses  In  the  county  con^lete  with  a  brook  sell 
for  between  $80,000  and  $150*(X)0«    Would  that  I  could  be  classed  rural 
disadvantaged!    But,  of  course,  we  do  have  rural  poor  and  shanty  toms 
back  in  the  hollows  and  slong  the  river «    They,  too,  add  to  the  popu^ 
latlott  requiring  library  service* 

Libraries  don't  just  happen;  rather,  they  emerge  and  evolve 
through  a  variety  of  good  times  and  bad  tisies.    Founded  on  high 
ideals,  many  bloom  and  flower  in  spite  of  bitter  winters  of  political 
governance  and  sussser  draughts  of  arid  financial  dehydration*  Some 
die  out  completely;  others  spread  a  seed  or  revive  their  roots  in  a 
neighboring  garden.    Properly  nurtured  through  a  library  syst^t  many 
c(»)cinue  to  grow. 

Lancsster  County  is  known  as  the  Garden  Spot  of  America.  Dnfor- 
tunately,  its  library  growth  had  a  weed  patch  beginning,  similar  I 
should  imagine  to  most  libraries  in  the  comiDonwealth. 

Libraries  in  Lancaster  Comity  began  in  1759.    The  Library  Company 
of  Lancaster  was  the  4th  oldest  subscription  library  in  the  Comnmnwealth. 
teong  its  charter  members  were  national  patriots  and  signers  of  the 
Peclaration  of  Independence,  Edward  Shippen,  George  Ross  and  Robert 
IF^lton*    Later  Thaddeuei  Stevens, James  Buchanan  and  Thomas  Paine  played 
a  role*    The  first  library  was  e  noble  venture  with  a  collection  of 
7(K)  books.    Within  three  years  It  was  faced  with  money  problem,  that 
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probleo  continues  today.    But  at  that  time  the  board  had  an  imio-- 
vative  idea.    Why  not  rename  the  library  after  aoseone  in  the  Peon 
family  amd  enccmrage  their  sup|»rt?    And  so  In  1763  the  Library  ma 
chartered  ae  the  Juliana  Library  Crapany  in  Lancaster,  na«ed  after 
VUliaw  Penn's  daughter-in-law  who  was  toarried  to  Tho®aa  Fenn.  Juliana 
was  flattered  and  frosi  her  hoxae  in  London  she  sent  sose  books «  The 
Board  of  Directors  wb  en::iniraged  and  cosmlssionc^  aenjanin  West,  the 
faaaous  portrait  painter  who  was  studying  in  London  at  the  tinw,  to 
paint  Juliana's  portrait  to  hang  in  the  library-    Juli<*na  was  flattered 
mnd  sent  smne  more  books*    But  the  voney  never  casae*    The  timing  was 
bad  too.    For  in  1776  the  I^claration  of  Independence  was  signed  and 
all  relatims  with  the  Penns  and  Juliana  were  severed*    No  portrait. 
No  Boney  —  just  a  few  books*    If  yon* re  taking  notes,  be  sure  to 
write  down  the  first  rule  in  library  success.    Never  name  a  library 
after  aame^ue  and  then  expect  to   get  the  money.    Get  the  money  first. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  library  was  closed  and  the  books 
and  philosophical  instriuBents  i^re  packed  away.    It  was  reopened  in 
1784.    But  by  theu  many  of  its  founders  and  subscribing  seisbcrs  had 
died  or  voved  elsewhere  and  eventually  most  of  the  books ,^  instruments 
and  furnishings  were  sold  to  pay  back  rent. 

In  the  early  1800's  Lancaster  becsse  the  center  for  the  new  buil- 
ders»      Journeymen,  traders  and  mechanics.    Kany  young  men  came  to 
Lancaster  to  study  or  learn  a  trade.    By  1831  the  Mechanics  Society 
had  been  forraed  to  provide  a  place  for  younx  men  to  meet*    Included  In 
the  Mechanics  Society  Hall  was  a  lecture  room,  lounge,  and  a  rerStaJ 
hall.    Also  included  was  the  Mechanics  Society  Library.    The  liiiary 
flourished  with  relative  success  until  1898  when  A,  Herr  Smith,  .i 
local  congressman,  left  his  honte,  library  and  portrait  co3 lection  to 
the  city  for  a  library.    The  Mechanics  Society  Library  was  merged  with 
the  Smith  collection.    At  long  last  the  library  in  Lancaster  h*id  a 
permanent  location.    Mc/t  of  the  money  for  support  came  frota  dondtions^ 
a  maalX  city  allocation  and  contributions  from  the  city  schools. 

In  the  1920's  county  wide  service  was  esfciibl  l^sht^d  ;is  a  separate 
entity  of  the  library.    Primarily  the  county  service  was  supported  by 
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ccmtribuclons  fr«a  county  schools.    An  old  trwrk  delivered  boxes  of  books 
to  Che  schools.    City  residents  wre  not  permitted  to  use  the  books  In 
the  cc^ty  collectioa.    In  1937  a  Hiss  Ef fie  Detvilder  gave  money  for 
the  first  bookaobile.    The  jmnel  truck  with  drop  dovn  sides  lasted  for 
1*  yesrs.    la  1947  the  County  Coaaissiwiers  agreed  to  provide  $5,500 
«isiiiMilXy  to  provide  free  library  service  to  county  residents  in  areas 
wl^re  no  local  library  existed. 

By  the  1950* «  the  A.  Herr  Smith  siansioa  no  longer  was  large 
esurngb  to  house  the  collection.    Change  crates  stacked  4  high  were  used 
AS  book  shelves  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  marble  floors  and  pillars  and 
^mlout  paneling*    During  the  next  three  years  much  cofflsmnity  activity 
focused  on  the  need  for  a  new  library.    The  plans  were  drawn  for  a 
beautiful  Ceorgian  building*    The  Board  went  to  the  voters  for  swaey 
and  the  issue  was  turned  down  2  to  1.    In  spite  of  the  defeat  there 
«iss  a  rallying  point.    Three  estates  had  endownents  earmarked  for  the 
building  ani  a  Passive  casipaign  for  funds  was  initiated.    The  present 
building  was  begun  in  1953  and  was  opened  in  1955*    The     brary  is  uow 
chartered  as  the  Lancaster  Free  Public  Library  and  f  as  an  association 
Boardp    County  wide  service  to  rural    residents  was  still  maintained 
frcw  a  separate  collection  funded  by  a  small  county  allocation  iind 
contributions  froa  rural  schools.    Support  for  the  main  library  came 
froa  the  city»  urban  school  districts  and  private  contributions.  It 
was  barely  enough  to  operate  on,  and  during  ose  especially  lean 
period*  the  library  had  to  reduce  drastically  in  hours  of  operation. 
To  Bake  matters  worse,  the  old  bookaobile  that  Ef  fie  Detwllder  g^Ave 
14  years  back  finally  made  It  through  one  of  the  rcnuiininir  covered 
bridges  and  collapsed  in  one  of  Pennsy lvc.nia's  better  pot  holes. 
While  the  bookmobile  is  gone,  the  pot  hole  stlli  remains  and  is 
skirted  daily  by  the  present  bookmobile.    Funds  for  the  new  book- 
isobile  —  now  over  20  years  old  —  came  froa  service  club  contributions 
and  through  the  sale  of  coat  hangers  collected  at  street  corners!  How 
this  worked  or  how  anich  money  it  brought  in  still  remains  a  mystery  to 
ime»  but  some  staff  members  still  recall  irheir  experiences  at  the 
eol lection  boxes.    Today  the  bookmobile  makes  54  stops  throughout  the 


county  on  a  once  a  manth  b^sis. 

Heanvhile,  out  let  the  rural  areas  there  <exlst«d  7  saaU  co«mi- 
Itles  attempting  to  maintain  locally  independent  libraries.  Governed 
by  local  boards  of  directors,  most  operated  vith  spartan  limding  and 
wany  were  staffed  by  volunteers.    Only  one  of  the  librarii^  Muld  be 
able  to  neet  local  library  standards.    Six  of  the«  were  about  to  lose 
state  aid. 

In  1968  Lancaster  library  was  na&ed  js  a  District  Center  Library. 
The  district  center  boundaries  are  the  same  as  the  county  boundaries. 
The  decision  of  the  state  to  name  Lancaster  as  a  District  Center  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  developments  within  the  n^t  few  years 
that  would  have  great  slg.iif icance.    For  the  first  tiro  the  Board  of 
the  Lancaster  Free  Public  Library  had  a  legal  responsibility  to  lead, 
coordinate  and  provide  guidance  to  the  local  independent  libraries. 
Additional  state  aid  as  a  District  Center  provided  funding  to  strengthcm 
library  services  county  vide.    Among  50g»  of  the  activities  and  serviced 
provided  for  the  local  libraries  wer^:    surveys  of  collections*  weeing, 
regular  corsultaut  viBlts,  in-fjervice  trair^ng  of  all  kinds,  develop-* 
nent  of  a  county  wide  circulation  systeia,  establlshi^nt  of  a  daily 
delivery  service,  direct  telephone  reference  and  book  selection  guidance 
to  narse  but  a  few. 

After  a  long  process  a  resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
County  Comroissionera  in  February  1969  which  made  the  lihrar-  ,^e 
Lancaster  County  Library.    The  resolution  gave  the  authority  and 
designated  the  library  to  act  as  an  agent  of  the  county  to  provide 
library  service  to  all  residents  and  taxpayers  in  Lancaster  County. 
A  ten  year  plan  was  approved  by  the  Board  which  would  require  increased 
contributions  yearly  from  the  county  to  assure  that  state  aid  would  be 
continued  due  to  local  effort.    The  pJan  called  for  $50,000  increases 
yearly.    Unfortunately  there  were  several  years  where  the  expected 
increxuents  were  below  the  agreed  amount.    At  the  present  time  the  library 
receives  $350,000  from  the  County  Comissioners, 

When  the  library  becaae  a  county  library  the  County  Commissioners 
agreed  by  law  to  assist  in  the  nalntenaiice  of  only  one  local  library  in 


the  iswicifmllty.    This  law  passed  In  1917  as  PU143  and  asended  in 
1931  as  PU27  esbodica  two  basic  prlaclplea  of  a  public  service  agency s 

a.  Library  service  shcnild  be  planned  and  prpvlded  in  a 
systematic  vay  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  fulfllllag 
the  needs  of  the  people* 

b.  Systematic  plaanlag  and  delivery  of  library  service 
Is  feasible  only  when  coordinated  and  admlnistercid 

by  a  slasle  agency.    Thereby  the  residents  of  various 
parts  of  a  miniclpallty  will  hove  reasonable  assurance 
of  equal  tre«t«!nt.    Thereby  the  taxpayer  may  have 
assuronce  that  his  tax  dollars  will  be  used  to  develop 
the  range  of  services  wanted  and  needed ♦ 

In  addition  to  the  ct'unty  library  there  are  7  smaller  Indepen^ 

itenc  librerles  In  the  county*    A  plan  was  developed  to  bring  these 

libraries  Into  the  county  library  system.    Participation  in  the  sys- 

te&  would  enhance  the  s^ll  local  library's  ability  to  serve  its 

residents*    Smaller  libraries  which  were  in  danger  of  losing  state 

Hid  could  continue  to  receive  state  aid  if  they  were  under  contt actual 

agreesient  with  a  system  library-    As  a  further  enticement  to  bring  the 

waller  llbrailes  Into  the  syatejs  the  county  ilbtaiy  '    ltd  approved 

a  plan  that  would  give  the  local  libraries  bo<'k  credits  equal  to  their 

state  aid.    Originally  the  plan  was  to  ^ive  bonk  cti'dits  that  would 

double  state  aid,  but  local  appropriations  from  the  comity  did  not 

permit  this  luxury.    Flj^aJly,  the  county  library  would  agtee  to  order 

and  process  books  at  no  charge  for  isember  libraries  under  contract  to 

the  systes. 

Five  of  the  local  libraries  were  quick  to  realize  the  advantage 
of  joining  the  system-    They  tontlnuei  to  receive  f5tate  aid,  they 
receive  book  cn.?dits  equal  to  state  aid  to  allow  thtrra  to  add  laore  new 
tltl^^s  through  book  credits  and  ail  books  were  piocessed  free  of  charge* 
As  a  number  of  the  system,  they  did  not  have  to  meet  pressures  of  local 
library  standards* 

A  year  ago  a  sixth  library  agreed  to  contract  setabership  with 
the  systera.    At  the  present  time  the  7th  library  remains  locally  in-- 
dependent*    It  does  not  meet  standards  nor  does  it  receive  state  aid» 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  it  will  ever  Join  the  systera. 

Local  library  boards  object  tn  participation  in  a  systeo  because 


they  believe  they  will  lose  their  local  autoooay.    While  I  bellew  this 
not  to  be  so  —  and  it  certainly  in  rot  the  caae  in  Lancaster  County  — 
the  problem  stnte-^ide  and  nationally  is  very  reaK    Local  pride  is  a 
very  inq»ortaat  elewent  in  a  moall  cowMnity.    Once  this  autonosy  is 
taken  froo  the  cousaunlty  through  forced  school  consolidation,  local 
groups  become  suspicious  of  all  other  agencies  and  attempts  to  gobble 
up  local  expressions  of  coMunity  efforts.    The  attitude  toward  nergei:, 
syst^is  developnenr,  or  consolidation  may  be  real  or  Imagined*    But  it 
mist  be  understood  and  dealt  with  patiently. 

Before  sc^e  of  the  local  libraries  Join^  the  syst^a*  they 
vanted  direct  representation  on  the  county  library  board,  though  evo 
wnbers  of  the  library  board  are  appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners. 
In  order  to  o^nercomc  this  barrier ,  it  was  agreed  that  each  systezs 
nember  library  would  appoint  one  member  to  serve  a  rotating  term  on 
the  county  board  so  that  at  any  m\e  time  at  least  one  of  the  libraries 
WHild  be  represented.    The  representative  term  was  decided  on  the 
basis  of  when  the  library  joined  the  system- 

In  1976  a  District  Center  Advisory  Council  was  established  by 
the    county  library  board.    A  representative  from  each  library  In  the 
district  serves  on  the  council  whether  the  library  is  a  membf*t  of  the 
system  or  not.    Council  members  drew  lots  to  determine  lengths  of  terms 
and  elected  a  coimcil  chairperson.    The  chairperson  serves  as  liaison 
from  the  council  to  the  countv  library  b^ard,  but  has  no  vote. 

The  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Council  Is  to  plan  cooperative 
system  and  district  activities  »tnon%  libraries  and  to  recomotend  to  the 
county  library  board  priorities  for  action.    The  council  nweta  four  times 
a  year.    Among  some  of  its  more  recent  studies  and  recommendations  arc: 
book  selection  policy,  a  staff  manual,  affirtftative  action  plan,  copy- 
right policy  statement,  Governor's  Conference  program  reports,  plans 
for  local  S|.eakoutSr  discussions  on  physical  barriers  to  handicapped, 
and  a  review  of  contracted  services  for  Independent  libraries.    In  many 
Instances  policies  are  developed  by  the  county  library  tK>ard  and  re- 
affirmed by  the  council.    The  fact  that  the  council  meets  only  four 
times  a  year  limits  its  advisory  leadernhip  role  due  to  urgency  of  sosse 
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utters  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  with  expediency. 

Now  th«n,  let's  go  back       the  title  of  this  paper,  'ITho  C^trols 
the  System?"    I  said  I  wouIdn^t  be  able  to  answer  that  queaticm,  but 
at  leaist  together  we  can  explore  same  aspects  and  make  sane  observations* 

First  of  all  let's  look  at  the  responsibilities  cf  the  local 
library  board*    Each  boards  whether  In  a  systen  or  not,  ahoold  realise 
that  it  has  assumed  the  responsibility  to  provide  or  arrange  for  public 
library  service  for  a  group  of  people,    I  think  we  would  have  to  believe 
that  the  board  has  th^  people's  best  Interests  at  heart  and  would  mnt 
to  provide  the  best  service  and  access  to  the  greatest  ajumnt  of  mater- 
ials possible*    The  board,  through  its  policies,  can  limit  than  service 
or  take  steps  to  broaden  it  at  every  opportunity  possible*    One  library 
board  in  the  Lancaster  District  has  exercised  its  control  by  denying 
Its  population  access  to  a  greater  collection  and  wid^r  array  of 
services  in  the  ays  tea.    Likewise  through  its  c*-:lon  it  has  exercised 
SOTO  control  or  restraint  over  the  system  itself  even  though  It  is  not 
a  aeiabev.    Individuals  in  the  cojuty  cau  not  borrow  books  from  that 
library  directly.    Further,  this  local  library  does  not  nteet  standards 
and  docs  not  receive  state  aid.    The  state  aid  it  loses,  or  its  local 
citizens  lose,  Rocs  back  to  the  state.    The  only  way  the  system  can 
get  this  state  aid  is  to  continue  to  i'ncnurage  the  local  board  to  Join 
the  system  or  to  develop  and  submit  «i  special  plan  on  how  those  funds 
could  be  used  t«i  henefi*  dltectly  the  people  in  that  local  area. 

Frankly,  I'd  be  concerned  if  I  lived  in  that  coRonunity  and  knew 
that  through  direct  actions  ot  the  local  board  I  was  cut  off  from  a 
greater  access  to  iii«terlals  frt^ra  a  larf«»r  sy.stea,  that  foy  tax  dollars 
were  not  being  spent  widely,  and  in  fac    my  tax  doi.lats  %«!ren*t  even 
wanted  by  the  loc«l  library. 

Perhaps  if  my  anger  were  strong  enough  I  could  rally  local 
citizens  to  a  cause*    But  let's  face  rtMUty.     'tost  local  library  boards 
are  association  bn.nds.     Few  .ire  elected  by  popular  vote  and  »ost  are 
sclf-pexpetuating  hoards.    The  old  adage  about  fighting  city  hall  oay 
have  little  weauing  here,  for  in  laany  cuhch  city  hall  isn't  even  rep- 
resente*!  on  the  library  board.    So  much  then  for  the  control  and  influence 


the  noQ-me^    has  over  a  library  systea.    tet^s  look  now  at  the  syatea. 

The  H%rary  av^tem  aa  It  is  understood  in  Peniisylvaaia  la  prixs- 

arily  the  coimty  library  system.    These  systems  have  be*?n  developed  over 

the  years  in  many  ways  and  reflect  the  policy  of  the  cotaooRweal th  to 

encourage  the  develofmient  of  coimty  library  systeas.    There  are  three 

or  four  types  of  library  systoss: 

1.    A  city  li*"rary  which  has  been  naised*  or  serves  by  agree- 
vent  with  the  Board  of  County  Cocaissioners*  to  provide 
library  service  to  county  residents*    The  board  of  directorj 
or  trustees  of  the  city  library  serve  as  the  county  librsry 
^>ard.    While  the  law  intends  for  appointees  from  the 
ccninty  ci^Baissloners  to  serve  on  the  boacd,  this  may  not 
always  be  so. 

2«    Counties  in  which  the  Board  of  County  Cosraiss  loners  has 
appointed  a  county  library  board  to  establish  and  imple- 
ment a  county  library.    This  type  was  usually  created  over 
20  years  ago. 

3*    Counties  in  ^ich  there  is  a  merged  city-county  library 
board.    The  County  Coisnlss loners  appoint  a  coiuity  library 
boards  but  it  usually  functions  in  unison  with  a  city  or 
borough  library  board* 

4*    Counties  in  which  a  county  library  l^rd  has  been  appointed 
by  the  County  Commissioners,  but  which  does  not  actually 
run  a  library.    The  board  serves  as    a  coordinator  of 
^ocal  libraries  in  the  county,  although  generally  doing 
^ery  little  coordinating.    It  receives  county  and  state 
fuods  and  distributes  chem  to  local  libraries. 

A  report  frc^B  the  Bureau  of  Library  Development  in  January  1977 

reviews  these  types  of  system  structures  by  saying: 

"The  systems  have  one  characteristic  in  coBaaon:    The  director 
of  the  county  library  s fives  to  exercise  little  or  no  Infl'ience 
over  the  wembers.    Re/she  does  not  feel  the  responsibility  for 
the  quality*  quantity  and  scope  of  library  service  which  the 
people  in  the  various  parts  of  the  county  receive.  Those 
factors  are  left  to  each  local  library  board  to  control.  Con- 
sequently, the  basic  purpose  of  a  system  is  almost  never  ful- 
filled in  Pennsylvania  Counties." 

What  this  review  is  saying  includes  several  things.    First,  the 
control  of  a  system  is  still  within  the  decisions  of  local  library 
boards*    Second,  county  library  administrators  and  boards  may  be  ineffec- 
tive in  fulfillinp,  their  responsibilities.    Third,  the  state  ite?elf  has 
not  provided  the  leadership  through  standards,  state  aid.  Incentive 


programs  and  enforcement  proredures  to  ensure  more  effective  library 


9y8tens«    Lec^s  lof>k  at  each  of  th«se  briefly. 

In  the  beginning  local  libtisry  boanSs  aay  have  had  these  char- 
acteristics.   They  were  too  large— or  too  small.    They  were  self- 
per|>etuatlng  and  the^  did  oot  reflect  a  cross  section  of  the  cc^B*ixiity 
the  library  served.    They  vere  highly  iutelligent,  but  in  library 
COTCerns  were  extreaely  uninformed.    While  stnae  board  iseobers  may  have 
represented  the  highest  business  and  industrial  eles^nts  of  the  coaa- 
ugiityt  they  rarely  saw  any  transfer  of  sanagesent  concepts  to  the 
library.    They  becane  nervous  in  making  policy,  rarely  sav  the  need  to 
eiq>lore  new  avenues  of  efficiency  and  did  not  recognise  the  dollar 
Vlllue  of  those  they  employed.    Host  waved  bmuners  of  local  pride  and 
looked  upon  county »  state  and  federal  legislation  as  negative  control 
elewnts*    Highly  conservative,  they  sought  to  3Void  controversy  and 
vere  satisfied  with  the  status  quo*    It  seetaed  that  it  was  only  wtoi 
there  was  a  danger  in  losing  state  aid  or  having  to  clo3e  their  doors 
tSiat  they  sought  outside  help*    For  many  it  was  the  realization  of 
having  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.    The  system  these  b«>ards  Joiiwad 
still  provided  local  boards  with  the  autonomy  they  so  desired »  but  at 
the  saw  tioe  provided  them  with  new  prograns,  materials,  services 
and  funding.    Most  local  boards  h.ive  had  to  give  little  in  return.  In 
fact*  a  lot  of  pressure  has  been  taken  off  their  corporate  shoulders. 
If  aanagesaeut  procedures,  policies  and  decisions  from  the  system  are 
not  to  their  liking  they  can  still  exercise  local  options  cot  to  approve 
thcss  and  if  piessute  from  the  system  gets  loo  heavy  they  can  always 
exercise  a    decision  not  to  renew  the  system  contract. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  adroinistrRtor  and  board  of  the  county  library 
system.    1  would  have  to  disagree  in  part  %-ith  the  statement  that  tfe 
county  system  director  strives  Co  exercise  little  f^r  no  influence  over 
system  srabers.    I  believe  they  strive »    But  I  would  have  to  agree  tl-^t 
in  sany  ways  they  art?  unsuccessful.    Perhaps  they  are  guilty  of  ffioving 
too  fast,  though  a  ten  year  plan  is  hardly  a  leap  for  change.    Jtost  county 
system  adrainistri^tors  have  the  highest  professlonaJ  ideals.    They  keep 
up  with  trends,  r,et  out  of  town  to  see  what'i^  going  on  plscwhere,  they 
have  learn«*d  an  undersf binding  nf  thv  political  process,  and  hopefully 


tl«y  striva  to  provide  a  lf;adership  role  for  all  library  meia^irs  in 
the  sfBtem^    In  their  continued  defence  I  would  say  they  aay  likewise 
have  a  low  fruatraticm  level  caused  by  a  limited  financial  ability 
to  allow  a  systctt  to  function,  by  apathy  of  a  cossuunity  or  by  restraints 
in  the  lai^  that  liait  tf^e  system's  ability  to  perform*    The  char- 
acteristics of  a  systCT  board  may  be  sisilar  to  that  of  a  local 
library  with  its  sasie  attitudes  toward  ^ucside  control.  Increasingly 
the  county  library  system  board  and  admin  atrators  will  have  to 
reassess  systesa  goals  and  review  the  objectives  to  reach  state  goals. 
It  say  Man  a  reorganisation  of  the  system  board,  the  development 
more  system  advisory  councils,  or  continued  review  of  syston  contracts* 
The  reaasesss^nt  should  include  a  variety  of  education  ptogr^is  to 
effect  positive  attitudes  toward  systems  development  on  the  part  of 
local  and  system  boards,  county  coosolssioners  and  local  municipal 
anthorities  and  the  cominity  at  large.    Furt^^irmore,  the  mCTb3rs  of 
the  system  should  play  a  taorc  active  role  in  the  decision-making 
process  leading  to  systes*  wide  policies.    Unfortunately  for  many 
sysLeu»  the  system  is  viewed  by  its  lumbers  as  a  way  to  save  the 
little  libraries.    Instead  of  looking  for  new  ways  for  the  system  to 
bail  them  out,  they  should  explore  ways  where  each  library *s  contri- 
bution will  strengthen  a  system  to  benefit  everyone ♦    Perhaps  this  is 
where  the  basic  system  philosophy  has  its  most  serious  communications 
problems •    Systems  »ay  not  be  too  effective  in  enforcing  their  own 
standards  for  tsembership  when  pressure  from  the  state  or  county 
political  forces  hold  a  firm  grip  on  the  purse  strings. 

Finally  we  cot^  to  the  role  of  the  state.    Its  efforts  to 
encourage  county  library  systexos  development    recognizes  the  advan- 
tages of  the  county  financial  structure.    Furthermore,  rhe  population 
of  Pennylvania  cou-'les  is  sufficient  in  BE»st  cases  to  Justify  main- 
tenance of  an  efficient  and  effective  library  progr  4b.    Jor  the  most 
pare,  legislation  to  encourage  systems  has  been  too  flexible  and  per- 
missive and  provided  not  so  imxch  for  reorgani?,atlon  as  it  did  for 
recognition  of  prevailing  and  existing  patterns.    The  many  variables 
in  types  of  county  library  system  structure  has  made  enforcement  of 
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9»B  fitoAdards  difficult.    The  state ,  like  bo  nany  in  our  nation,  has 
never  put  its  SKiney  where  its  tMmch  la.    State  fimdlng  for  the  bureau 
sod  on  do«m  to  local  libraries  has  never  been  consistent  vith  reality* 
Aetlcm  In  recent  months  say  prove  beneficial  in  the  years  to  cose  as 
a  result  of  the  goals  and  recoarondations  of  the  recent  Governor's 
Oimference  on  Libraries  and  Information  Services  and  vith  nev  legis** 
latlon  that  is  either  in  a  holding  pattern  or  iateuded  for  the  future. 
But  in  the  interim,  local  libraries  that  cannot  w»t  standards  or 
even  afford  to  exist  as  a  library  at  all  can  joii^  a  syst^  an^  continue 
their  course.    "Hie  state  having  created  the  mechanism  for  a  system 
believes  that  the  system  itself  vlll  raise  the  level  of  the  syb-* 
standard  library*    The  questicm  is»  will  the  state  eiierclse  Its  con- 
trol oiwr  the  system  if  it  fails  to  comply?    How  will  it  choose  to  do 
this?    Using  what  criteria?    Vill  it  act? 

Controlling  the  library  system  might  also  be  interpreted  as 
managing  tl^  library  system*    Hanagement  infers  in  |;3tt  soro  i^asure 
of  accountability.    It  also  must  include  such  key  cossponents  as  struc- 
turet  planning >  policy  making «  coiaaunlcation  and  evaluation •    1  would 
also  say  that        manages  something  for  growth  with  a  future  goal.  Ve 
manage  to  build,  not  destroyt 

County  Commissioners  should  be  concerned  with  these  management 
concepts,  for  after  all  tl^y  should  or  do  provide  a  large  portion  of 
the  funding*    Sone  commissioners  will  say  the  library  board  Is  too 
large*  too  self -perpetuating,  and  not  representative  of  the  total 
county.    If  this  is  so,  and  it  may  be  in  many  areas,  then  the  Cmssiss- 
loners  should  call  for  a  reorganization.    Instead  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  board  numbers,  they  may  wish  to  have  the  board  made  up  of  one 
representative  from  each  system  member.    They  may  wish  also  to  appoint 
some  member s^at-large  to  ensure  the  board  represents  all  levels  and 
elements  of  the  comimsnlty. 

However  a  board  is  organised.  It  should  function  as  a  systra 
board.    Its  decisions  'should  advance  and  strengthen  the  syste&,  its 
mfflsber  libraries,  and  result  ultimately  in  better  library  service. 
To  achieve  this  the  system  me^>ers  must  develop  goals,  comaamicate 


theBe  goals  to  neabers  and  then  initiate  procedures  and  iaplneat  action 
to  bring  systen  goals  to  realization  * 

Nov  we  all  know  that  i4ien  we  start  developing  goals,  we  can 
really  get  fancy.    At  the  outset  they  may  be  way  beyond  the  tmder- 
standing  and  financial  grasp  of  the  system  or  its  BCTd>ers.  Objectives 
that  Bay  lead  to  these  goals  stould  be  «any  and  varied  i^ich  will  allow 
syst^  meg^rs  to  see  isBBediate  progress  axvi  benefits.    Realisation  that 
a  systeo  has  achieved  fiv*?  or  six  slwrt  tern  objectives  gives  encourage** 
«e»t  to  tackle  sose  long  range  pro^cms.    Such  objectives  should  be 
neosurabie  and  related  to  meeting  or  surpassing  state  standards.  Som 
objectives  aay  be  obtained  with  little  or  no  expenditures.  Other 
objectives  may  be  based  on  percentage  growth  over  a  period  of  years* 
It  may  be  that    contracts  from  a  system  will  have  to  call  for  local 
BOTber  libraries  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  systan  detailing  how  they 
will  endeavor  to  meet  soij*e  aspects  in  their  operations  that  are 
deficient*    Furthermore,  if  a  iMaaaber  of  a  systfsi  cannot  contribute 
its  fair  share,  what  role  will  the  system  board  play  in  resolving 
these  issues? 

I  suspect  the  key  to  all  this  lies  in  the  hand  of  the  chief 
administrator  of  the  system.    It  would  be  an  endless  task  for  me  to 
identify  all  the  *'Bartholos»^  Hats"  the  syat^  director  wears.  But 
the  most  important  of  all  wouJd  be  the  conmunication  hat.    To  be  in- 
formed and  keep  others  informed  is  essential  in  the  decision  making 
process.    And  that  is  why  the  system  or  a  library  has  hired  a  pro- 
fessional administrator  in  the  first  place.    To  plan,  to  assess,  to 
recMim^nd,  to  advise^  to  Implement,  to  modify,  these  are  among  the 
management  functions  of  the  administrator.    And  if  this  is  so,  then, 
yes,  perhaps  the  system  director  controls  the  system. 

Probably  most  system  a&sinistrators  will  throw  up  their  hands 
and  say,  not  me.    It's  the  law.    My  hands  are  tied.    Standards  say  do 
this,  be  that,  have  this,  prove  that.    But  systems  work  with  more  than 
state  library  standards.    A  fair  portion  of  the  system's  budget,  its 
time  in  developing  policies  and  meeting  deadlines  for  compliance  of  the 
law  is  related  not  to  infom^ition  needs  of  the  users  but  rather  regu^ 
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Xatlons  such  aa:  Labor  and  ladustry^  ERISA»  Civil  Rights  Act,  Building 
Cod«St  E£OC«  tax  aeasures*  L«S.C.A.  guidelines,  to  aam  but  a  few. 

One  thing  a  system  should  not  do  ia  cast  the  State  ULhrary  or 
Bureau  of  Llhrary  Developsent  in  the  role  of  the  ''heavy/*    The  leader- 
ship it  exhibits  aa  well  as  the  vide  variety  of  inservice  and  education 
prograas  it  conducts  has  continually  added  to  our  professional  grovth. 
The  standards  It  proi&oteB  and  by  lav  enforces  vere  not  dreaned  up  in  a 
vacuiffii*    Rather »  they  were  developed  in  ccwperation  with  all  levels 
of  librarianship.    Subjected  to  hearings ,  added  input  from  the  field 
and  rcfinesaent  by  the  professionals*  they  are  adopted  by  the  state 
to  be  enforced*    Vithout  these  c?ocuaents»  most  syaten  administrators 
ifould  not  have  the  clcnst  to  nove  librarianshlp  forward.    Without  thaB» 
few  systems  would  be  developed*    Without  then  or  other  state  and 
federal  regulations »  few  library  boards  or  local  funding  agencies 
would  t^e  any  action  at  all! 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  X  didn't  like  the  word  controls. 
Rather  than  to  say,  '"Who  Controls  the  System?"  we  aigbt  have  asked 
"Wjo  Has  the  Responsibility  to  Ensure  the  Success  of  a  Systesi  —  and 
at  What  Levels?"    There  are  16  separate  definitions  of  the  word 
••systea"  in  Randms  House  Unabridged  Dictionary.    Each  definition 
includes  key  words  such  as  iinlLy,  comprehensive  plan»  methods  of 
procedure,  orderly  arrangeaent,  assenbly  of  facts^  principles  aa<' 
doctrines,  a  structure  of  members*    We  all  piay  a  part  in  the  library 
system*    We  can  encc7uraf,e  it  and  prottote  it*    We  can  discourage  it  or 
control  it.    We  can  also  work  to  iisprove  it  for  a  better  quality  of 
library  service*    That's  our  responsibility* 
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MAKING  THE  RURAL  LIBRARY 
PART  OF  THE  COMITY 


INTKODUCTION 

"Making  the  rural  library  par>.  of  the  coaaaninity"  would  seem  to 
be  a  logical,  alimist  sispllstlc,  topic*  All  v«i  oust  do  is  bring  the 
library  and  the  ccmuaity  together.    But  vhat  do  ve  knov  about  the 
coosmmlty?    Do  we  know  how  many  people  live  in  it;  v^at  their  occu- 
^tlonii  are;  what  their  Interests  arc;  where  the  coimnnlty  Is  located; 
what  1b  its  level  of  nnralism;  what  social  organizations}  exist;  «Hiat 
la  ItB  form  of  IocaI  governacnt;  and  what  are  the  ages  of  its  residents? 
A  great  deal  of  information  is  required  before  the  entire  picture  of 
the  conaunity  can  be  seen. 

What  do  we  know  about  the  library  aspect  of  the  statement? 
What  kind  of  library;  where  is  it  to  be  placed;  will  it  be  permanent 
or  mobile;  will  It  function  Individually  or  as  part  of  a  system;  and 
how  will  It  be  funded?    Without  «  definltlan  of  the  type  of  service 
to  be  offered,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  to  incorporate  the  library 
and  the  consminity* 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  provide  a  practical  metho- 
dology to  analyse  various  types  of  situations  and  to  invoke  decision- 
making procedures  that  will  result  in  a  positive  correlation  between 
the  rural  library  nnd  the  rural  crismunity. 

WHERE  TO  BEGIN 

Any  de^lsion-H»aking  process  roust  have  a  stroxig  rational  basis. 
Adequate  information  must  be  gathered  before  any  decision  can  be  made. 
The  following  areas  of  concentration,  when  fully  investigated,  will 
provider  substantial  material  upon  which  to  base  a  decision  concerning 
the  nature  of  rht*  cnmrounity  and  thereby  laying  the  foui^ation  for  a 


strong  structure  l^tveen  the  rural  library  and  its  co^uniity: 

1.  A  total  geographic  picture  of  the  ccmmnity. 

2.  The  goventwntal  structure  of  the  coasuuity. 

3.  Population  and  age  distribution  of  the  coomuuity. 

4.  Socio-econoiaic  conditions  of  the  comsunity* 

5.  ntture  developrontal  potentials  of  tlwB  corounity. 

6.  Sod:.!  aaaociatioiu:  and  organlxationa  of  the  comunity. 

Regardless  of  the  level  frwB  which  the  decision  is  to  be  isade, 
local,  couaty  or  region,  an  awareness  of  the  overall  geographic  pic- 
ture is  essential.    Tou  »ust  know  wht. «  the  area  is  located,  what  areas 
border  it,  where  it  is  in  relation  to  urban  areas »  what  portion  of  the 
state  it  occupies,  and  irtwtber  its  land  sass  is  mountainous  or  flat. 
If  it  Is  an  agricultural  area,  what  are  its  majr^r  products?    is  it  a 
vinlng  commity?    If  so,  is  the  industry  flourishing  or  declining? 
What  are  its  wajor  vatenmys  and  ail  other  natural  factors  that  affect 
the  quality  *f  life  ojc  its  residents?    The  »ain  objective  is  to  create 
an  overview  of  the  cOTKunity  in  light  of  its  natural  location  and  to 
assess  the  possible  assets  and/or  liabilities  of  that  location. 

The  local  government  structure  is  of  pri!^  isportauce.  Govern- 
isental  structures  control  the  collection  and  distribution  of  public 
funds.    They  not  only  have  control  over  local  tax  expenditure,  but  also 
over  the  spending  of  federal  monies.    Many  federal  programs  may  tnc l\ide 
spending  for  library  service;  however,  without  knowledge  of  the  prior- 
ities set  by  the  local  agf^ncy,  inclusion  of  libraries  may  becoire  an 
impossibility.    Know  the  worklni'.s  of  your  local  minicipality.  In 
dealing  with  rural  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  four  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment are  most  prevale^it:    (1)  Borough,  (2)    Township,  (3)  County,  and 
{^»)  School  District* 

Depending  on  the  area,  you  will  have  at  least  two  overlaps  of 
authority.    Hore  than  likely,  you  will  have  three  forms  of  local  govem- 
seat  levying  taxes  on  the  residents  of  the  ares  you  intend  to  serve. 
Cooperation  will  most  readily  come  froa  the  level  of  local  government 
which  initiates  or  responds  to  interesr  in  library  service*    A  group 
from  a  loca'  township  will  probably  have  a  greater  impact  on  their  town-* 
ship  officials  than  on  county  governmeiit  and  will  gain  their  greatest 
support  at  the  township  level. 
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The  strooj^est  form  of  goverwent  should  also  be  noted*  With  the 
oaltiple  authority  situation.  It  is  important  to  Vnw  vhat  govemsentaX 
tAXiag  body  has  the  greatest t  impact  on  the  life  style  of  the  cofosttaity* 
Hlfiicem  vhich  govenusental  agency  has  the  greatest  potential  to  support 
pr<^te  the  elements  of  goi»l  library  setrice  and  approach  that  su-* 
fticipalicy  for  support. 

Currently  in  Pennsylvania's  *.'ural  areas,  the  school  district  is 
VBry  strong*    Areas  with  a  township  governioent  may  be  pa>lng  as  little 
em  5.5  laills  of  tasc  to  the  township  and  as  much  as  106  vills  to  tim 
sehool  district.    Although  substantial  asK»unts  are  Sf^nt  on  public  edu- 
cation yearly,  in  comparison,  relatively  small  amount are  spent  on 
public  library  service.    Many  school  boards  are  reluct  mi  t  to  finance 
{Hiblic  libraries  because  they  feel  it  is  not  a  proper  function  of  their 
aimlcipality »    Local  gnvemoents  want  the  school  district  or  county  to 
8Up|N>rt  the  service.    Similarly,  the  county  often  feels  it  is  the  func- 
tioa  of  local  government*    Ctmsequently,  the  ta»cpayer's  desires  are 
volleyed  from  governmental  form  to  governmental  form.    No  one  munici- 
pality wants  to  be  the  one  to  levy  the  tax. 

After  taking  an  honest,  but  optimistic,  look  at  local  govenmcnt 
InvoiveMnt  in  rural  library  service,  the  next  logical  step  t^uld  be  to 
locate  the  population  to  be  served.    The  potential  service  population 
may  be  g*ouped  in  one  area,  in  several  related  or  unrelated  areas,  or 
widely  scattered  areas.    If  the  residents  are  clustered,  *»h;s*^  seems  to 
be  the  main  reason  for  the  relationship?    Is  it  strictly  housing?  If 
there  are  businesses,  are  they  the  center  of  the  conmmnity,  as  in  the 
Main  Street  coimotadon  of  a  small  tillage?    Are  the  stores  an  after 
thought,  such  as,  a  sroall  shopping  center  added  to  a  housing  dcvelo|ffl>ent 2 
If  the  area  is  a  series  of  related  housing  groups,  vhat  binds  them 
together  —  similar  age  groups »  occupations,  or  perhaps  nationality? 
In  the  svnse  respect,  if  they  are  unrelated,  what  causes  their  aliena'" 
tlo 4  from  one  another?    If  the  population  is  widely  scattered,  what  is 
the  distance  between  each  unit  and  whjt  type  of  terrain  is  prevalent  in 
the  area?    Often  a  positive  correlation  vxists  between  population  dis- 
tribution and  the  natural  geography  of  the  area. 


Population  dlstributloa  is  also  related  to  the  aocio-«econ«alc 
conditions  of  the  area.    WiM  the  potential  fwtron  feel  that  the  lib- 
rary is  a  luxury  or  a  necessity?    it  is  Irajwrtaut  to  uuderstand  the 
factors  th^t  coutribute  to  the  creation  of  the  various  soclo^couoalc 
areas  of  the  cowaiunlty.    Why  Is  the  area  currently  In  an  econ(^c 
sltmp?    Does  It  have  potential  to  come  back  or  the  ability  to  change? 
Will  that  change  be  positive  or  negative?    Analysis  of  all  econoalc 
groups  will  be  most  helpful  In  deciding  the  format  of  service  within 
the  conninity*  uot  only  for  the  present  but  also  the  future.  Where 
is  the  area  going  and  Is  your  organ  sation  able  to  keep  pace? 

In  order  to  keep  abrcn-it  of  j;;?tentlal  foture  develojWHjnt  in  the 
area,  it  Is  Important  to  be  aware  of  the  prograns  proposed  by  the 
local,  county  and/or  regional  planaing  a;?encles.    Is  there  a  shopping 
center  In  the  works  for  your  now  uncluscered  agricultural  population? 
When  will  it  be  completed?    What  additlOTial  industrial  plans  are  in 
the  future?    What  about  new  housing  developrcnt ?    How  about  another 
Pennsylvania  Volkswagen  plant?    What  about  general  population  lalg- 
rations?    Where  will  we  be  in  the  year  2000?    Do  we  care  what  the 
area  will  be  like  in  twenty  or  thirty  years?    Or  better  yet.  should 
we  care  what  it  will  be  like  in  decades  to  come?    Sound  long  range 
planning  certainly  goes  beyond  a  ti^  or  three  year  projection.  Many 
prograias  take  a  year  or  two  to  plan  and  equally  as  nmch  ti»r  to  i«ple- 
acnt.     If  the  library  is  going  to  be  a  viable,  active  part  of  the 
coiaaunity,  it  anist  be  Involved  in  the  projection  and  ^vements  that  ar« 
forthcoiaing  and  change  with  the  needs  of  the  COTnmunity* 

Social  associations  in  the  area  will  be  very  helptul  Ir.  under- 
standing the  coflsminity.    Perhaps  sorlal  organisations  are  the  only 
coiaaunity-orlcnted  relationships  that  exist  in  the  area.    Strong  agri- 
cultural areas  have  Granges,  County  Fairs  and  4H  Clubs.    Shopping  areas 
hold  a  leaser  liurortancc  to  those  who  reside  In  a  1umt.lng  deveiopiaent. 
Social    organlrations  will  be  their  means  for  establishing  cowreunlty 
relationships. 

Similarly,  raining  arjas  will  have  Miners  Associations,  M'liers 
Unions,  or  a  branch  of  the  Moose.    Other  swaH  rural  coBOionlties  nay 
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have  a  tlcma  Club,  a  branch  of  tha  Elks,  a  Wo»aii*s  Club^  a  Garden  Club« 
or  aa  Aaerlcan  Legltm  Post,    Often  the  type  of  social  organizations  in 
m  area  Is  directly  related  to  the  area's  local  Indtiatry  or  to  the 
covammlty's  level  of  rural  ism. 

Education  and  religion  occupy  a  iMrge  part  of  many  residents * 
Uvea.    Do  not  neglect  the  potential  of  using  the  local  PTO  or  church 
related  organizations  to  flwi  out  about  the  conamnlty.    Parents  awy 
not  envision  library  service  for  themselves*  but  they  saay  wll  vlfsw  it 
as  a  necessity  for  their  children. 

Rnovledge  of  what  is  needed  can  be  sade  available  through  coaB<^ 
unlcation  with  the  various  social  groups  of  the  cofflsmnlty.  Finding 
aut  how  the  COTanmity  functions  is  vital  to  the  successful  publicising 
of  library  programing  and  social  groups  can  give  you  at  least  a 
good  part  of  the  story.    Of  equal  Importance  Is  their  potential  tor 
dlsBonlnating  infor»ation  back  into  the  c<»(Baunlty.    They  can  also 
provide  an  excellent  network  of  verbal  and  financial  support, 

:ie  infonnatlon  acquired  from  researching  these  topics  will 
provide  a  substantial  base  upon  which  current  and  developing  library 
service  can  be  built.    In  addition,  they  will  clearly  define  the  rural 
situation  of  the  area,  giving  you  Insight  into  the  current  level  of 
rurallsa  in  the  ctwsmunlty  and  future  development  potentials.  This 
will  enable  the  library  to  bend  ^nd  ^Id  with  whatever  new  demands  way 
occur* 

Reaaraber  that  no  substitute  exists  fot  good  planning.    Do  not 
cheat  yourself  and  your  organisation  by  Inadequa^ctiy  surveying  the  area 
yow  now  serve  or  the  area  you  intend  to  serve.    In  addition,  keep  a 
clear  slnd  In  establishing  the  relationship  between  the  organlratlon 
offerln'^  the  service  and  those  to  be  served  by  that  organisation.  Even 
the  best  plans  can  be  Ineffectual  if  they  do  not  fulfill  the  wants  and 
needs  of  those  to  be  served.    Listen  to  v)%&t  people  want»  and  perhaps 
in  tl»c,  they  amy  accept  what  you  think  they  should  have,  Cwwunication 
la  essential  in  defining  the  population's  needs  and  in  disseminating  the 
infornation  to  satisfy  those  needs. 


UBRARY  SEKVICE 

After  eicploring  each  of  the  previous  points,  a  reasonable  idea 

of  the  cooposition  of  the  comunlty  to  he  served  should  »ov  exist*  All 

tSiat  i&tst  be  done  is  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  commity  b7  providing 

a  uAlt  of  library  service.    Tlmt  say  not  Beem  too  difficult.    Or  does 

it?    Before  the  library  and  the  coiomnity  can  be  united,  there  are  a 

fev  questions  that  must  be  asked,  and  answered »  concemiug  the  method 

used  to  provide  library  service  for  the  coisminlty: 

1.    What  type  of  library  service  will  be  offered? 
2»    How  will  the  service  be  financed? 

3.    Does  the  service  h^ve  the  flexibllicy  to  sustain  change? 

Once  these  questions  are  answered,  steps  can  be  taken  to  Incor- 
porate the  library  into  the  conDmnity.    Both  sides  oust  understood 
the  reasons  for  the  relatloi^hlp,  as  well  as  the  intended  results.  They 
oust  be  working  toward  the  same  end  with  cooperation  and  complete 
omprehensioA . 

Now  that  the  needs  of  the  coiwsnlty  have  been  ascertained,  what 
type  of  library  service  shall  be  employed?    Shall  we  try  a  small  local 
library,  a  oobile  unit*  or  perhaps  a  reading  station?   The  decision  as 
to  format  of  service  will  depend  on  a  number  of  factors*    First,  the 
permanency  of  the  unit  can  be  decided ^    An  exrremely  sparsely  |M7fmloted 
area,  with  intensittent  clustering,  could  bent  fit  fioia  mobile  service. 
Bowever,  that  decision  aay  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  another 
already  established  unit  is  going  to  extend  Its  services  to  the  rural 
residents  of  the  area. 

This  brings  up  the  second  factor.    Is  the  service  to  be  Initiated 
one  which  s»ist  function  ajone,  or  one  which  will  be  a  part  ot  a  larger 
system?    The  answer  to  this,  of  course,  depends  upon  each  individual 
instance.    Whatever  Is  the  laost  feasible  approach  for  your  situation 
wist  prevail.    It  is  important  for  li*jraries  to  be  aware  of  an  Impossible 
situation  and  try  to  leave  toam  for  flexibility  and  development  vhen 
designing  the  service. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  the  population  to 
be  served  has  had  previous  acrefis  to  library  service,  and  what  was  the 
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quality  of  that  service*    With  strict  enforcement  of  service  ami  boun- 
daries^  lo  accordance  with  HlninnnB  Standard  for  Local  Libraries,  sany 
aceas  that  once  had  access  to  adequate  free  IiJ)rary  service  now  find 
that  they  «ust  pay.    Their  ex|>ectations  of  %fhat  library  service  should 
be  isiSht  be  higher  than  the  user  who  has  never  used  a  public  library 
and  has  little  idea  what  a  library  tray  have  to  offer  hi^/her.  The 
sarvice  they  will  Bes:k  for  thmsselveSv  whether  it  is  froa  an  install^ 
ation  they  establish  or  through  one  established  for  thM,  will  be 
greater  than  the  previous  non-user.    The  design  mist  be  ready  to  reflect 
their  SKpectations  or  run  tne  risk  of  failure. 

Even  in  theoretical  planning,  it  is  ispractical,  and  soneiHhot 
irresponsible t  to  neglect  financing.  Getting  the  dollars  to  provide 
the  service  offen  levels  Buckinghaa  Palace  to  a  basic  thatched  hut« 

AlthfHigh  a  project  oust  begin  with  a  modest  budget,  it  does  not 
have  to  be  comitted  to  continual  fH>verty.    Quite  to  the  contrary,  if 
the  facility  truly  becowcs  a  part  of  the  comwunity,  whether  that  c<m^ 
unity  is  urban  or  rural,  pcverty  need  not  be  the  library*s  future  fate* 
The  good  fairy  is  not  going  to  zap  instant  financing.    The  library  is 
poing  to  work  f»r  ir,  but  with  comunicy  support  thtr  boundaries  are 
limitless. 

It  is  Bost  important  froia  the  beginning  of  the  design  to  be 
realistic  about  llbfiiry  funding.    Libraries  are  a  public  function  and 
should  be  tre«t«'d  like  any  other  public  agency  and  should  be  required 
to  offer  service  with  the  »«cmj  seal  as  any  other  public  agency.  This 
mans  equal  payment  for  equal  service*    Has  the  plan  endeavored  to 
serve  all  facets  of  the  population?    Libraries  are  unique.    They  have 
the  potential  to  serve  people  fcoa  pre-natal  to  golden  age«    What  other 
public  agency  has  the  aaae  potential?    Let^s  sake  sure  we  use  that  po- 
tential to  its  i5axii«ua.    Libraries  have  sooe thing  for  everj-bc-^vj  now 
all  we  have  to  do  is  coordinate  the  materials  with  the  people.  e 
libraries  ready  to  face  the  responsibility  of  true  public  funding 
Arc  governments  ready  to  acknowledge  their  responsibility  to  libraries? 
Fcitiaps,  with  better  cosojwnity/ library  coiasmnicatlon  It  will  becme  a 
reality* 
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Any  project  misrt  have  &  built-in  capacity  for  change,  as  xaust 
those        adiQinlBter  the  project.    As  the  service  ccmmity  changes, 
the  library  oust  be  ready  and  willing  to  aove  vith  its  patrons.  After 
all,  the  purpose  of  «  public  agency  Is  to  serve  the  wants  ami  needs  of 
Its  users.    If  those  desires  are  not  satisfied,  t!  e  users  may  turn  to 
other  sources,  and  the  agency  ceases  to  justify  its  existence.  What 
happens  to  the  library  that  is  no  longer  useful  to  Its  commity?  If 
it  were  a  business,  the  competition  would  probably  bankrupt  it;  hut  as 
a  library,  it  night  continue  ineffectually,  penalising  the  library  and 
the  people  it  is  to  serve.    The  cloistered  existence  has  no  place  in 
ti«ntieth  century  puhlic  library  service-    As  a  public  agent,  libraries 
are  vying  for  scarce  tax  dollars;  the  service  results  must  be  adequate 
to  warrant  their  expenditure. 

Having  amassed  the  information  roncernlng  the  basic  sake-up 
of  the  service  area,  end  having  discussed  realistic  setvice  possibi- 
lities with  local  officials  and  residents,  it  is  now  ti»e  to  develop 
the  actual  service.    Once  the  isethod  of  service  is  decided,  involving 
the  total  coimsunity  cones  into  play.    The  already  e?sisting  rural 
library  can  also  benefit  from  investigating  its  cot»aunity  and  discuss-^ 
Ing  with  its  officials  and  residents  taaay  of  the  same  ideas  as  the 
developing  library.    Just  because  an  institution  exists  does  not  wean 
that  it  is  set  for  the  rest  of  its  lifetlim^.    Constant  reassesffisent 
1 5  essential  to  being  a  viable  part  of  your  coiasuoity. 

It  Is  now  tiise  to  explore  techniques  to  make  the  library  a 
n    v  .  '  .  but  changing  part  of  the  commmity.    Many  of  the  following 
*  »  .    .     3  may  seem  extremely  logical;  however,  overlooking  thesj  could 
be  di 'Astrous  to  the  advancement  of  the  library.    Such  results  could 
not  only  penalize  the  library,  but  more  seriously,  it  could  penalize 
the  public  served  by  the  library, 

BRINGINC  THE  LIBRARY  ANP  THE  COMMUNITY  KX^ETHER 

Having  decided  that  the  priioe  goal  of  the  library  is  to  serve 
the  total  coissninity,  all  that  reraains  is  to  unite  the  two  in  a  Joint 
effort.    What  results  are  to  be  i^pected  from  the  Jointure?    In  each 
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ifistaiMe  the  object  Is  to  gain: 

1.  A  fpeans  for  giving  and  acquiring  knovledge* 

2.  A  nans  for  acquiring  funding  • 

3.  Both • 

If  the  iBttio  thrust  of  the  association  is  to  give  aad  take  trior- 

wation»  a  logical  check  list  for  acquisition  and  dissefaination  can  be 

developed*    First  to  be  decided  is  who  is  to  be  inforwed.    Those  to  be 

iofoKTCd  are: 

1*    Municipal  officers. 
2.    Corial  groups. 
3«    General  populace;* 

4.  Staff  of  library. 

Informing  the  abovi*  groups  should  cover  al.  facets  of  the  cofflai- 
nlty.    Each  grou?  should  ha^  a  coropicte  understanding  o2  wl»t  services 
are  to  be  offered  and  vhac  input  they  can  offer  to  the  expansion  or 
iSK^lification  of  those  services.    The  library  should  function  as  the 
interpreter  of  the  desires  of  its  service  cownmnlty.    The  worth  of 
that  library  will  be  judged  by  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
cowunity. 

The  mettjod  of  transmitting  the  information  would  be  the  next 
logical  considcratiMi.    Infonsation  should  be  dissciainatcd  through: 

1.  Written  coranninications  and  visits  to  the  various  groups. 

2.  Posters  placed  in  shopping  centexs  and  other  high  traffic 
areas . 

3.  LcafJets  distributed  by     general  mailing  or  through  such 
organii^ations  as  the  Veicoae  Wagon. 

4.  Appearances  on  the  local  radio  and  television  programs, 

5.  Newspaper  articles  and  related  activities. 
6-    Qucritionnaires  to  survey  area  needs. 

7.    Prograiaroing  for  the  residents  of  the  area. 

The  idea  is  to  cosasuuicate.    Let  people  know  what  you  are  doing. 
Include  not  just  the  currently  interested  patrons,  but  also  the  non- 
users.    The  organi?,ation  must  be  pu} sating  enough  to  catch  the  interest 
of  an  inctec»**ed  portion  of  the  poptOatlon*    Stagnation  is  an  imhealthy 
situation < 

Prograwroiuf,  is  a  particularly  ef^Tective  technique  to  enhance 
library  use.    Even  In  the  most  rural  co5Bminities»  a  hall  or  church 
basement  is  available  for  programing.    Pick  films  that  apply  to  the 
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STOup  yo»  are  txying  to  reach,    *'The  plight  of  the  urban  cosomnlty**  Is 
hardly  «  topic  for  the  local  graoge.    In  the  sose  respect,  '^the  problCT» 
of  aoall  eggs  in  the  Rhode  Island  Reds"  is  not  going  to  appeal  to  a 
suburbanite  vraaii*a  club.    Keep  the  topic  pertinent.    The  second  coosld- 
eration  is  commity  iavolvCTent  as  a  m^ns  of  funding.    This  iseanfi 
seeking  funds  through  various  individuals  and  groups  as  a  oethod  of 
support  to  increase  govenxm^tal  fimding. 

Social,  civic  and  religious  groups  can  be  beneficial  in  providing 
funds  for  the  library.    An  effective  ®eth<Kl  of  fund  ralalng  is  to  develop 
a    prograra  and  launch  it  yearly.    The  object  is  to  »ake  it  a  function 
of  the  cosmsnity.    The  program  should  be  dynanic  enough  and  appealing 
enough  to  withstand  tiiw.    It  should  be  a  function  that  the  COTWunity 
enjoys  and  5i  willing  to  participate  in  on  a  yearly  basis. 

An  exasple  of  a  well  structured  c<»aminity  oriented  program  is 
the  one  conducted  annually  by  the  »orwin  Public  Library,    The  program 
is  tensed  a  "»ead-a-Thon"  and  was  conceived  by  past  Board  President* 
Bernard  Roth.    It  functions  similarly  to  the  bike  and  walk-a-thons. 
A  child  enlists  sponsors  to  pledge  a  certain  amount  for  each  book  he 
or  she  reads.    Prizes  are  provided  for  the  top  readers.    The  program 
is  geared  toward  the  younger  readers,  and  introduction  has  been  done 
through  a  puppet  show  performed  in  the  various  schools  within  the 
library  service  area.    The  library  service  population  is  36,000^,  aad 
the  project  usually  nets  between  $1,000  and  $2,000  per  year.    The  local 
FTA's  have  taken  a  particular  Interest  in  the  project  because  it 
encourages  children  to  improve  their  reading  habits. 

The  "Read^a-Thon"  is  certainly  a  very  worthwhile  program,  but 
is  the  net  amount  *  icquate  to  finance  a  library?    Organization  fund 
raisers  should  be  supplemental  to  sound,  consistent  goven^ntal 
funding.    The  stror  est  point  to  the  progrra  is  that  it  encourages 
use  of  the  library.    The  children  who  participate  have  parents  who  can 
sec  the  benefits  that  case  from  improved  rea-:  .ng  habitH.    Th^  program 
procedures  involve  citizenii  at  all  levels.    Fund  raisers  by  organ! rat ions 
are  excellent  for  supplei^ntal  funding.    The  real  asset  of  the  comounity 
is  its  support.    That  support  can  he  invaluable  in  acquiring  govern- 
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smtal  funding* 

A  public  agency  should  receive  public  funds*    Public  librariM  are 
public  agencies  and  not  charitable  Institutions*    Why  are  libraries  aot 
receiviog  adequate  public  funds?    Does  the  library  understaud  the  fund- 
ing priorities  of  its  local  municipality?    Does  the  library  c<»ittee 
ccnsmnicate  vitb  its  local  goverment? 

In  order  for  the  library  to  become  truly  a  part  of  the  cc«unity» 
It  nust  not  only  atteapt  to  Inform  the  co«B»xnity»  but  the  library  mist 
be  equally  informed  concerning  the  activities  of  the  coeaunity.  Hiis 
inforaation  includes  developing  a  rapport  vlth  its  local  govenu^it* 
Kniyv  i^re  your  officials  are  spending  Co^enmity  Development  Act  funds » 
anti-recession  funds,  Hevenue  Sharing  funds  and  all  other  IncoM  revenue* 
Find  out  what  the  lainlcipality 's  long  range  goals  are  and  vdiere  your 
organiration  fits  into  the  design*    Do  not  be  afraid  to  be  heard.  Vou 
are  a  public  agent.    You  do  deserve  public  funds. 

CASE  STUDIES 

Since  a  foramla  does  not  exist  for  organizing  the  library  and 
the  cosmnity,  it  would  br  helpful  to  study  actual  applications  of  the 
aforementioned  theories.    Therefore,  two  different  Instances  of  rural 
library  development  wlH  be  presented.    Through  these  e%asples  it  will 
become  evident  that  each  situation  is  different,  and  it  will  be  up  to 
the  library  adalnistration  tn  choose  those  principles  that  fit  their 
situation.    Even  though  the  theories  are  In  i elation  to  rural  areas, 
many  find  appropriate  appllcabiUty  to  any  for©  of  library,    it  is  not 
just  the  rural  library  chat  should  be  part  of  its  cotsnunity.  All 
libraries  should  endeavor  to  be  a  part  of  the  coiimunity  they  ser>^. 
C«33mBanicating  is  the  only  way  to  successfully  become  a  part  of  that 
coTOunity. 

Case  1  deals  vlth  a  township  that  Is  essentially  a  suburb  of 
several  different  -niniclpalitles.    It  has  no  one  central  district, 
altlunigh  it  does  have  rather  large  shopping  malls.    By  population  it 
is  the  largest  tsunicl pallty  in  the  county.    Until  a  few  years  ago  the 
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residents  were  pemitted  to  use  three  state-aid  libraries  freely.  With 
the  strict  enforcement  o£  the  service  area  requlreaent.  the  Ubrarles 
wsre  no  longer  peraltted  to  serve  freely  the  towwhip  residents. 

The  citlscns  were  accustcswd  to  ade«)uate  library  service,  and 
thsy  enjoyed  It  freely.    They  began  to  pressure  the  local  nwaiclpalltlea, 
township  and  the  school  district.  Into  again  pr««rlding  the  coawmlty  with 
good  library  service.    Siaultaneously.  the  county  governBent  provided 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  developing  public  library  service  in  the  un- 
served areas  of  the  county. 

Local  govermaent  officials  inevitably  aak,  "Why  can't  we  use  tha 
school  libraries?"    Rather  than  spend  nwaerous  honrs  dabating  the  pros 
and  cons,  a  deisonstration  exerr  '  conducted.    The  senior  high 

school  library,  which  is  most  c  located,  was  open  to  the  public 

three  nights  a  week  f ro«  6  to  9  ^  n  Saturday  troa  9  to  5, 

Professional  librarians  were  to  ope.  'brary.  and  the  school 

district  and  township  would  split  the  Cv  the  salaries. 

The  project  was  operated  from  September  to  Deceaber.  Use 
patterns  were  slow  in  Septeiaber    but  began  to  Increase  in  later  «oathB. 
The  overriding  factor  was  that  the  collection  could  not  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  public  users.    After  all.  the  high  school  collection  was 
designed  to  satisfy  a  conmmiiy  of  students  involved  in  a  curriculua 
of  learning.    Obviously,  the  collection  and  service  offered  are  designed 
to  support  the  educational  system  and  not  the  needs  of  the  general 
public.    Therefore,  the  use  of  the  school  library  resulted  in  a  failure. 
However,  it  did  adequately  answer  the  question  of  using  the  school 
libraries  in  lieu  of  a  public  library. 

Perhaps  the  logical  solution  would  have  been  ro  contract  from 
the  already  existing  state-sid  libraries,  but  the  municipal  officers 
and  the  local  residents  were  not  interested  in  this  solution.  They 
preferred  to  have  an  Institution  that  was  theirs  and  not  someone  else's. 

After  several  aonths  of  plajming.  a  group  of  interested  citizens 
developed  a  concept  of  a  quadrant  systea  of  library  installation.  The 
Initial  step  would  be  placement  of  one  unit  in  the  western  quadrant  of 
the  township.    Application  was  made  to  the  county  for  funds  under  its 
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spcNzlal  d<5relo|aieiit  project,  md  utchliig  aaoimts  wjre  pi^wrlded  hy  the 
school  district  and  tomship  In  meeting  the  appllcdtioa  rei|ulr«ents  • 
It  Is  ifiiportant  to  note  the  ccmutiicatiofi  level  that  exists  betveen  che 
library  supporters  and  the  local  snmiclpalltlea.    Each  is  cc^wilcating 
Hants*  needs •  and  possible  solutions. 

After  the  Installetlon  vas  operable,  cosasuni  cat  ions  contintted. 
In  response  to  a  desire  on  the  township's  part  that  the  library  nake 
tise  o£  other  sources  of  external  funding,  the  library  foti^lated  a 
project  to  sulmit  to  the  Office  of  Manpower.    The  main  thruat  of  tltt 
project  vos  to  eaploy  people  vbose  function  would  be  to  survey  the 
other  quadrants  and  ascertain  their  wants  and  needs  and  to  dei^lop 
prograss  that  vould  satisfy  their  desires  and  enlmnce  the  developBieot 
of  library  service  in  the  other  areas  of  the  township* 

The  project  served  a  number  of  purposes.    First,  it  has  bectm 
an  excellent  wechanism  to  correlate  the  cmsunity  and  library  by  deoon** 
stratlng  to  all  residents  of  the  township  that  the  library  truly  desires 
to  provide  then  with  service.    Secondly,  the  library  board  has  indicated 
to  the  mmicipal  officers  that  the  library  is  willing  to  work  within 
the  realn  of  public  funding.    This  impression  was  so  great  that  the 
township  added  14%  beyond  the  library's  request  for  funding.  Finally, 
It  has  enabled  the  library  to  participate  in  the  state-aid  prograa, 
thus  opening  the  door  for  possible  LSCA  grant  applications.  Cowwmi^ 
cation  is  exceedingly  beneficial! 

Cose  IX  Involved  a  varied  cross  section  of  rural  areas  that 
range  frosi  totally  unrelated  rural  groups  to  sisall  close  knit  boroughs. 
The  total  number  of  Buiuicipallries  to  he  Involved  in  the  project  was 
tventy-^four.    Planning  for  each  launicipality  seetued  ominous,  so  the 
county  agency  took  the  responsibility  of  introducing  library  services 
into  these  areas. 

A  deraonstrarion  isodel  was  operated  by  the  county  for  a  year  and 
a  half  to  explore  the  needs  and  intere'^^s  of  each  coaasranity.  The  onit 
was  seal-mobile  and  spent  three  week  periods  in  each  coii^inity.  After 


experieacInK  this  unit*  aany  of  the  initially  negative  commitlefi  were 
eatr^sely  favorable  and  supportive  when  infomed  of  the  iapendlng  bl- 
i^kly  aoblle  service. 

INie  to  the  vast  area  to  be  served  ami  United  financing ,  a 
Bobile  unit  system  uBlng  strictly  paperback  materials  was  designed^ 
Althouth  the  county  was  sponsoring  the  service,  it  was  felt  that  in 
order  to  be  equitable  with  other  cotKity  libraries,  local  t&onies  would 
be  sought.    The  design  was  ultimately  to  be  a  joint  venture  between 
the  county  and  the  local  area* 

Verbal  and  written  conta^  t  was  made  with  each  romlcipallty. 
A  list  oi  all  social  organizations  was  coispiled,  followed  by  written 
and  verbal  c<wminicatlo&*    Surveys  were  wade  of  the  population  to 
indicate  interest. 

Fosters  were  designed  alerting  the  population  to  the  forth- 
coBlxig  service  and  placed  in  the  centers  of  traifflc  flow  in  the  various 
areas*    In  addition*  leaflets  were  produced  announcing  the  ccoing  of 
the  unit  and  generally  distributed* 

Scheduling  was  done  in  coordination  with  local  officials  and 
various  cosssunlty  tep-'esen  tat  Ives.    Each  area  had  one  or  two  contact 
persons  to  assist  in  the  discussions  and  dissemination  of  information* 

Articles  were  placed  in  newspa^^rs  that  serve  the  comRunlties  to 
be  infonoed.    General  articles  concerning  the  county  organization  also 
included  publicity  for  the  i^w  ^>blle  project*    Limited  use  of  radio 
time  was  employed.    Further  usage  of  the  radio  and  television  iK*diums 
is  definitely  planned.    Cossminicating  with  the  population  is  an  ongoing 
process.    Ito  not  fall  into  such  traps  as:    it  was  done  once,  that  is 
eoough;  or,  our  study  ten  years  ago  indicated  these  needs*    Be  context- 
porary  in  your  thinking. 

Even  though  many  of  rhe  areas  do  not  have  c«miajn:.ty  centers,  they 
do  have  fire  halls*  grange  budldings,  and  church  roor^-^*    Various  chil** 
drexi*8  programs  have  been  conducted  on  the  unit,    l^ature  adult  acd 
children's  programs  are  planned  utilizing  the  aforementioned  locations. 

Currently  the  county  library  and  the  county  coftmsnity  college  are 
working  ov  a  project  to  teach  various  continuing  education  courses  In 
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Cte  rural  areas  of  tha  counter,    (^estlonnj^irea  are  belog  circulated  to 
ascertain  the  desires  of  cue  people  in  these  areas. 

Also*  because  of  the  rural  a^ppects  of  these  comialtleSp  thers 
is  a  literacy  proMea.    The  hootaoobile,  in  cooperation  vlth  the  local 
literacy  council  t  Is  being  stocked  vlth  high  Interefit-lov  Tocabulary 
aaterlala  for  use  by  the  population . 

The  bookMblle  staff  Is  considering  offering  craft  classes  to 
children  and  adults  vhlch  can  also  be  ti^ld  in  tH^  various  fireballs 
nd  church  room  of  the  rural  areas.    Frogrmalng  does  not  have  to 
suffer  because  the  mode  of  service  happens  to  be  mobile. 

Detailed  in-house  orientation  for  the  staff  is  also  performed, 
Each  staff  ssoaber  is  taught  to  provide  the  aaximis  service  possible. 
Knowledge  of  Inter-'library  loan  axxd  filn  loan  is  keen  and  strongly 
stressed.    By  virtue  of  the  lavs  of  FenoisyXvania,  patrons  are  not 
lixaited  to  the  extent  of  the  county* s  collection.    Dissatlsfi^  pat- 
rons are  unacceptable.    What  th«^y  reed  Bmst  exist  somewhere.  The 
patron  is  entitled  to  quality  service, 

ccmcwstm 

The  rational  ^thod  of  correlating  the  library  and  the  com- 
unity  Is  through  a  series  of  decisions  based  on  logically  aSsCTbled 
knovledge  concerning  the  cowaunity  and  the  desires  of  its  residents* 
H^ardless  of  slsnilarities,  no  two  situations  are  alike*    It  is  best 
to  approach  each  oew  encounter  vith  a  fresh  approach.  Unfortunately* 
so  pretiise  fonaula  exists  that  can  guarantee  a  positive  result.  The 
tttiSBber  of  varlableR  is  t(H>  great.    What  succeeded  onco«  when  tried 
agalut  »ight  fail.     If  a  sound  base  exists  for  each  decision,  any 
revision  c^n  ssore  easily  be  nade* 

Be  ready  to  make  revisions  at  all  ti^s.    A  revision  does  not 
aeon  that  the  decision  which  was  «ade  was  jficorrpct,    Each  decision  is 
A  series  of  new  decisions*  and  it  is  essential  to  be  ready  to  sake 
those  decisions.    Logically,  the  cojasunlty  is  not  going  to  reaain 
stagnant.    Even  if  the  pofnilatlon  in  the  consunity  rexdatns  the  aase, 
the  «ere  nasisaf^o  of  time  will  infloenre  current  attitudes  and  life  styles. 


ffochitig  evar  cesalns  totally  the  sam.    If  the  library  la  tc  occupy 
thB  teportmit  part  of  cimsiiity  life  that  it  should,  it  nust  be  ready 
to  respond  to  the  ever-changing  desires  of  that  ccmunity. 

Ubraries  vant  the  cosraunity  to  taideratand  U,eir  probleas  and 
needs.    la  the  smst  respect^  the  libraries  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
probleas  and  needs  of  ths  canaminlty.    Libraries  are  not  celestial 
objects*    They  are  part  of    the  real  vorld  and  mist  react  accordingly, 
teing  a  true  part  of  the  cojBsunity  is  a  give  and  take  situation. 

This  discussioa  does  not  give  a  biuepriot  for  aligning  the 
cofimsnity  and  the  library.    What  it  does  provide  Is  a  series  of 
logical  procedures,  sone  of  which  say  apply  to  your  situation  and 
sorae  which  may  nor.    You.  as  the  administrator,  mist  pick  and  choose 
those  itess  that  %r  11  facilitate  your  individual  circumstances.  Adiain- 
istration  is  not  a  pure  science. 
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cope  vlth  a  rapidly  changing  vorld.    They  aay  be  iadlvldualfi  with  aa 
avid  iatensat  in  hfiv  to  do  it  projects,  auch  aa  car  repair  or  allele 
httildlng  projects;  or  crafts,  imch  aa  quiltliig  or  needleiwrkfi  or 
people  iriio  are  armchair  travelers  and  enjoy  flla  presentations  on 
other  countries  and  cultures* 

Schools  are  exploring  and  developing  uays  for  their  students 
to  be  better  equipped  to  be  lifelcmg  learners  thr-ugh  prograss  such 
as  Froject  81,    This  is  a  process  Involiflng  the  coiw^ity  and  the 
school  which  hopefully  will  enause  that  all  public  Lchool  students 
who  receive  dlplonas  will  1^  coapetent  to  begin  handling  ;hc  doaanda 
of  adult  life  in  tneir  coOTunltics.    The  real  test  of  Project  81  will 
be  in  its  conclusion,  if  the  students  have  acquire  the  competencies 
and  becoae  lifelong  learners.    Project  81  is  one  aaimct  of  an  edu- 
cational program  that  nation-wide  Is  placing  »ore  ea^hasis  on  pr^ 
school  and  early  childhood  education  and  on  cos^ity  education  to 
develop  and  Increase  interaction  between  school  and  coromlty.  and 
attempt  to  coordinate  interaction  of  Cf^nunity  resources  aa  Just 
part  of  its  total  thrust. 

According  to  a  recent  study,  four  out  of  eviiry  five  American 
adults  plan  and  carry  out  one  or  more  independent  learning  projects 
each  year.   {1 J  Most  of  these  projects  are  self-initiated  and  very 
individualistic. 

WltY  DO  THEY  STUDY? 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  surveyed  sixty- 
sljt  adults  and  tound  that  their  independent  learning  projects  fell 
into  six  broad  categories:    preparation  for  an  occupation  and  then 
keeping  up;  learning  specific  tasks  and  problems  on  the  job;  learning 
for  hoi^  and  personal  responsibilities;  improving  some  broad  areas  of 
competence;  learning  for  interest  or  leisure;  and  exploring  a  subject 
out  of  curiosity,    {2  )  Ho  me  spent  less  than  13  hours  on  a  learning 
project.    Print,  non-print  and  human  resources  were  identified  as  thosa 
used  most  by  the  independent  learners,  and  librarians  were  rccofinlxed 
as  one  often-used  human  resource  in  planning  a  program  of  study.  FrM 
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chis  VE  can  concliMie  chat  indep^^adeat  learners  are  pursuing  mmy 
varieties  of  aubjecta  and  that  their  study  often  takes  place  outside 
of  the  foneal  school  and  academic  coramnlty,  ut  Hi  ring  resources 
usually  available  froa  public  libraries. 

Eleanor  Saith,  a  fon&er  HEW  regiooal  program  offi'^fr  for 
libraries,  presented  an  overview  of  the  topic  to  Pennsylvania 
District  Library  Center  administrators  and  consultant  librarians 
in  Karch  1978.    She  cited  a  paaphlet  issued  by  HEW  entitled  *'Llfe- 
long  Learning  In  the  Nation's  Third  Century**  that  conpares  lifelong 
learning  to  walking  which  *^egins  in  infancy,  develops  to  a  high 
degree  throughout  youth  and  just  when  It  has  been  thoroughly  mastered 
the  individual  begins  to  grow  old  and  has  to  slow  down.  {3}    In  both 
walking  and  in  learning p  clear  routes    have  to  be  Gsarked,  and  if 
barriers  exist,  they  must  be  reeioved  so  that  opeed  and  skill  will  no 
longer  be  hanpered.. 

WHAT  A«?E  THESE  OBSTACLES  TO  LEAT  IM? 
They  may  be  institutional,  personal  and  st  cial.    Whether  adults 
are  enrolled  in  formal  prograna  or  pursuing  independent  programs,  iihey 
are    usually  tshort  changed  in  regard  to  counseling  and  are  apt  to  en- 
counter institutional  Indifference  to  their  requireiaetits  for  parking, 
transportation,  food  services,  health  care  and  access  to  bookstores 
and  to  libraries.     {How  many  school  libraries  ?»re  open  rr  even  provide 
materials  to  their  school *s  adult  education  program?    How  aany  public 
librarians  know  what  is  being    offered  in  the  way  of  adult  education 
in  their  coiwminitles?)    Personal  barriers  to  adult  learning  may  include 
lack  of  money,  lack  of  education,  lack  of  access  to  resources  other 
than  a  school.  p««rticularly  in  rural  areas,  and  lack  of  imstivation*  (3] 
Social  barriers  to  adult  learning  are  usually  the  iuformal  kind  repre- 
sented by  society's  attitude  to  adult  pflrtlcipatiou  in  le^irning  pro- 
graBU».    A  greater  barrier  is  the  lack  of  legislative  support  for  pro'- 
grama  that  provide  for  adult  learning,,  again  a  consequence  of  societal 
indifference  or  »j  lack  of  lea-iershlp  on  the  part  of  the  profession. 


am  ARE  THE  PROVIDERS  OF  ADULT  LEARNING? 
A^aln  Che  HEW  publication  lists  thea  in  the  order  of  greatest 
users.  [3 J    i.  Mass  Media:  2.  Eapioyers  and  Work  Settings;  3.  Proprie- 
tary Schools;  A.  Higher  Education;  5.  Cooperative  and  Extension  Ser- 
vices; 6.  Public  Schools;  and  7.  Other  Agencies.     (Mentioned  aaiong 
these  "other"  agencies  are  libraries.) 

Libraries  are  only  given  passing  aentloa,  perhaps  justifiably, 
or  perhaps  because  the  fomal  adult  educators  want  to  keep  us  fro« 
Invading  their  turf.    Given  the  proper  sethods  of  operation  and 
accessibility  however,  the  library  has  the  potential  to  use  its 
resources  to  be  one  of  the  major  providers  of  adult  learning,  whether 
fonsal  or  independent  and  whether  alone  or  In  cooperation  with  other 
s^encies.    It  is  the  library  that  ha«  the  capacity  "to  expand  cmbuoI- 
cation  skills,  develop  flexibility  to  change.  Improve  hunwn  relation- 
ships, facilitate  participation  in  society  and  assist  personal  growth." 
[31    This  should  be  the  aln  of  all  providers  of  adult  learning. 

HOK  THEN  CAS  RURAL  LIBRARIES  MEET  THEIR 
RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  THE  LIFELONG  LEAW«ER? 

They  Bight  continue  to  view  their  alsslon  as  the  conservative 
and  traditional  one  of  providing  basic  services  through  having  avail- 
able selective  materials  that  ^et  the  Individual's  request  for  Infor- 
mation.   Access  to  isone  in-depth  raaterials  would  then  be  provided 
throoRh  resource  centers  snch  as  schools  and  coraainlty  colleges  in 
close  proKlBlty,  county  library  headquarters  and  district  library 
centers. 

Hopefully  sosne  rural  libraries  will  view  their  alsslon  as 
aore  liberal  and  provide  a  collaborntlve  approach  to  independpnt 
learning  programs.    Such  collaboration  (1)  would  require  a  conscious 
preparation  of  staff  with  infonsatlon  and  skills  to  carry  out  the 
library's  collaborative  work,  (2)  wmild  make  the  public  library  a 
source  of  information  on  independent-study  opportunities  throughout 
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the  co«aunity  and  a  first  point  of  contact  Cor  its  users,  (3)  wouid 
refer  interested  adults  to  a  school  or  academic  institution  for  coui^ 
selinR,  (4)  would  involve  stocking  the  library  with  materials  recw 
sie^oded  for  use  ia  the  iodcpendent'-^study  programs  (books »  prograoaed 
texts*  tapes,  learning  packages),  &nd  (5)  would  require  the  use  of 
the  library's  Infonsatlon  network  and  inter-Ubr^rv  loan  system  for 
special  explorations  developed  by  students  in  the  course  of  their 
study.    In  short,  the  collaborative  approach  repiesents  the  public 
library *s  coramltiwent  to  a  specific  program  of  s^^rvlce  to  independent 
stvtdy  as  an  equal  partner  vith  the  echooi  or  acjdeinlc  Instituticm 
but  with  a  distinctive  role.  (2] 

An  even  more  liberal  approach  would  be  for  the  rural  library 
to  establish  an  independent  cnomunity  leatixing  center,  providing 
staff  and  materials  to  stock  the  center  and  guide  the  independent 
learner  in  a  one  tn  one  or  group  situation-    It  may  well  be  that 
the  above  approaches  can  be  phases  or  stt>ps  in  tl>e  library's  dcvel'- 
oping  program  in  support  of  independent  learnl^ig*    They  all  require 
comltioent  on  thf  part  of  libraries  to  th«  provision  of  as\d  access 
to  materials  and  staff  beyond  that  presently  offered  by  most  rural 
libraries.    This  means  tnar  the  responsibility  for  planning,  imple- 
menting and  securing  funds  for  support  rests  with  the  personnel  and 
trustees  of  tht;  library  and  to  the  commalty  at  large. 


M»iy  of  you  may  h.ivc  r*Md  Michael  Kelly's  recent  aitlcle  in 
the  FLA  BulU-rin  of  ^xtch  1977  in  which  he  describt^f^  ->r,?Rr«nns  in 
Pennsylvania.    (4  1 

Lifelong  l<*3rning  c€nt<»rs  or  educational  brokerages  as  they 
are  referred  to  hv  the  Pemisylvania  Departropnt  of  E^luc  at  ion  have 
been  established  at  thtr  Rea<:«lng  Publi*:  Lii   .*ry  and  tht*  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia.    Ttielr  priitury  functions  are  catcer  counseling  and 
education  refcrrjJ  to  progtnms  ranging  frma  adult  basic  education  to 
pt>st  second  at  V  do^irrc  programs,  int'ludinp,  such  uontx  aii  t  lonal  offerings 


WWAT  PROGRAMS  OF  THIS  TYPE  ARE  PRESENTLY 
8KINC  PROVIDEH  BY  LIBRARIES? 


as  the  external  degree «    The  Reader  Developa^nc  prograa  of  the  Free 
Library  provides  high  iticercfic«  low  vocabulary  taateriala  to  cospleaent 
this  progrsB.    The  Schlov  Library  in  State  College  and  the  Mult  Educa- 
tion Division  of  Pennsylvania  State  University  are  planning  in  collab-* 
oration  for  the  establiehnent  of  a  learning  center  in  the  public  Ilbraty* 
The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  has  established  an  educational  inform 
matlon  center  at  the  main  library  ±u  Oakland  mid  in  cooperation  with 
Allegheny  Cou»&ty  officials  has  established  information  centers  on 
county  government  <:itaf fed  by  volunteer  senior  citiiens  at  sotae  of 
their  branches.    More  of  the  educational  information  centers  are 
planned  for  areas  in  Pennsylvania*    Joseph  Bard  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Depa'  ment  of  Education  has  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
theae  centers. 

Librarians r  trained  as  learner* 8  advisors  under  a  prog -as  devel- 
oped at  the  College  Entr^^nce  EaiuiainatiDtt  Board*  help  individuals 
sharpen  tL-  ir  educational  gcMils,  plan  study  projects,  find  tesources. 
and  evaluate  their  own  learning*    Outgrowths  of  this  program  can  now 
be  found  in  at  least  15  library  systeam  across  the  country. 

Kenneth  Fischer  in  aa  article  entiMed  "National  Resources  for 
Learning**  describes  s-sraae  of  the  resources  which  are  pteseiitly  avail-* 
able*   Is]    He  cites  legislation  and  individuals  that  would  be  halpful 
to  contact  to  learn  aore  about  on*goljvg  programs  and  funding  sources. 

There  are  many  wotg  prograuw  that  are  being  planned  and  tried 
throughout  the  country.    Much  remains  to  be  done  in  rural  areas  however. 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  POSSIBLE  WAYS  THAT  THE 
RUnAL  LlBR^t  CAN  BEOIN  TO  PROVIDE 
PROGRAMS  OF  SERVICE  FOR  LIFELONG  LEARNEUS? 

They  can  begin  by  talking  and  planning  togeth/;r  with  other 
public  libraries  in  their  county  and  with  school  an J  academic  librariea 
in  their  coasaunities  to  provide  some  basic  oaterials  f  id  referral  ser-- 
vices  to  their  patrons.    The  rural  library,  unless  liberally  endowed 
(and  there  arc  few  of  these  around  any  more),  nsust  of  necessity  develop 
its  progrw  in  cooperation  with  other  libraries  and  other  cowmunity 
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agencies «    Those  located  ia  cowunity  ceuters  arc  particularly  veil 
sltyated  to  hegin  a  modest  jt^. 

A  ccommity  resourr-r    i)e  already  iiicn tinned  along  vlth  aa 
information  file  on  educational  opporti  titles  available  through  schooX 
and  vocational  adult  education  prograsas.  acad£Mnlc  institutions  and 
through  cosssunlty  agencies  such  as  the  extension  service  can  be  a 
Ktodest  but  valuable  beginning,    Frovlding  a  minimum  level  program  is 
not  necessarily  in  confli      with  good  service.    Reading  guidance 
can  be  provided  by  prepackaged  reading  study  guides  and  the  school 
system  night  provide  scoe  of  these,    A  <*of>d  referral  service  frost 
the  library  to  a  school  nr  acadeia'c  institution  for  counseling  laay 
provide  the  adult  learner  with  same  nt?edcd  guidance.    Informal  assis*- 
tance  in  the  use  of  llbraty  ri^aourres  and  effective  promotion  and  use 
of  inter-library  loan  are  on-going  services  in  moRt  libraries  and  can 
alvays  be  x«ipr ovcd  and  proa^itcd  to  serve  better  the  adult  learner* 
Knowledge  of  and  referral  to  other  agencies  for  assiatancc,  such  as 
the  district  library  center  and  the  school  intermediate  unit,  are 
again  servlc.es  that  are  usually  provided  by  bUJSt  libraries • 

Host  rural  libraries  can  provide  soik?  kind  of  progratnmlng  for 
adults.    Again  this  might  be  in  cooperation  with  another  agency*  Pro- 
grams on  topics  such  as  coping  with  metric  might  be  in  a  series  spon- 
itored  by  the  Ilbraxy»  given  by  a  faculty  member  frwB  a  local  school 
or  community  cvfUoge  and  backed  up  with  resources    turn  both  agencies. 

Film  programs  and  discussions  are  tried  and  true  but  arc  a 
?aXM  of  lifelong  learning.    District  library  centers  can  provide  a 
host,  of  suggesCiM  ropirs  and  help  with  setting  up  such  progress. 

A  more  elaborate  progroia  In  cooperation  with  another  inscitu- 
tioa  might  involvi?  the  provision  of  trained  staff  to  provide  reading 
guidance  and  academic  rminKelitig,  gro^ip  «ffiilna«N  iri  workshops  on 
library  and  study  skills  as  veil  as  topics  of  mutual  learner  interest. 

Even  the  smallest  public  library  can  do  some  if  not  all  of 
the  abnvp.     But  what  is  rriticil  tn  arcorapl  ishing  this  or  any  program 
of  service  ir  knowledgeable  personnel - 
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This  leads  into  another  aspect,  i.e,,  the  need  for  contlnulog 
^tu€atlon  opportunities  for  rural  library  personnel  and  their  policy 
Bakers*  for  without  tralnxag  programs,  lifelong  learning  would  be 
difflcuJi  to  Ispleanent  in  any  format. 


There  are  many  definitions  but  for  our  purposes  it  is  the 
proc iss  of  learning  beyond  the  entry  level  position  In  libraries 
whether  a^  a  library  clerk,  a  reference  librarian,  the  bookkeeper 
or  the  trustee  who  comes  new  to  the  board. 


Organized  activities  such  as  fonaal  courses,  extension 
closses,  Inservice  seainars  and  training  sessions,  workshops,  con- 
ferences, lectures,  institutes*  colloquia,  group  discussions,  meetingSt 
and  symposia  are  part  of  continuing  educatioit  activities.  Special 
formats  such  as  video  tapes,  cassettes  and  training  packages  are 
also  included  in  continuing  education* 


The  adasinistrator  and  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  library 
share  the  responsibility  for  providing  opportunities  for  staff  devel- 
opeient  and  training  as  do  the  administrator  and  hoard  for  the  school 
and  acadesic  library,  and  they  need  to  include  budget  Iteras  for  this 
pur|>ose.    Individuals  also  have  responsibility  in  planning  their  own 
continuing  education  and  convincing  their  employers  that  th<^ir  plan 
will  ultiaateiy  provide  itJiproved  library  services  to  their  clientele. 
Others  such  as  system  headquarters,  district  library  eentt^rs,  the 
Interoffidiate  Units,  and  other  state  agencies  are  also  charged  with 
this  responsibility. 


Surveys  conducted  by  the  vendors  of  continuing  education 
programs,  by  indivlduaJs  initiating  an  expression  nf  their  desires 


WHAT  IS  OmiNlItm;  EDUCATION? 


WHAT  DOES  COOTINIJING  EDUCATIOS  INCLUra? 


WHOSE  RESPCS^SIBIUTY  IS  XT  TO  SEE  THAT 
CCKfriNriNG  EDUCATION  IS  PROVIDED? 


HOW  ARE  CON'TINUINC  EDUCATION  NEEDS  IDENTIFIED? 


and  needs  for  training  progroisa,  by  head  librarians  and  their  staff 
looking  AC  their  mission  of  service  and  identifying  weaknesses  and 
offering  continuing  education  programs  to  strengthen  the  library 
service  provided  all  contribute  to  the  identification  of  continuing 
education  needa, 

WHO  ARE  THESE  VENDORS? 

The  State  Library  of  Pennsylvania  provides  a  number  of  workshops 
in  one  or  nore  regions  of  the  ciOTonwealth  on  various  topics  each  year, 
such  as,  copyright,  affirmative  act^n,  trustee  roles  and  respousi- 
bllities,  and  library  services  to  special  groups.    The  Division  of 
School  Libraries  provides  training  sessions  at  their  exaoination 
centers  located  around  the  state  on  the  selection  and  evaluation  of 
osteriala  «h  well  as  workshop  sessions  on  developing  grant  proposals 
for  federal  funds.    The  district  library  centers,  systen  and  county 
headquarters  units  and  the  interta«dlate  units  all  .jtovlde  workshops 
and  training  sessions  for  the  local  libraries  and  school  districts 
isx  their  respective?  tireas.    State  professional  associations  such  as 
Fennsylvania  Library  Association,  Pennsylvania  School  Library 
AssociatioHp  Pennsylvania  Learning  Resources  Association,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  Adult  Education  through  regional  aeetings 
and  conferences  also  provide  oppurcunities  for  continuing  education 
by  attendance  at  and  participation  in  the  ©any  special  interest 
sessions.    On  the  national  scene,  the  Aiaeric      Library  Association 
and  other  library  and  taedia  related  groups  provide  such  opportunities^ 

Library  education  institutions  and  other  institutions  also 
provide  opportunities  for  conrimung  education  through  institutes, 
seminars,  workshop**  and  synpoj^la.     Coimw»rcial  vendors  also  promote 
instructinnal  pack;!ReiS  and  workshops  <jn  topics  of  special  interest. 

Miny  of  the  .ibovi.— me'Uloned  groups  also  send  out  inforraatloti 
of  a  continuing  education  nature  through  their  periodicals  and  news- 
letters (Iowa  is  doing  a  hoaic  study  course  via  their  ntjwsletter) . 
rnw  trustee  handbook  recently  developed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
ABsociatlon  Trustee  Division  and  tlie  Sr^ite  Llbr  iry  provides  a  form 


of  cratinuing  educatlop  for  trustees,  as  did  a  vldcp  caMette  on  trus- 
tee guidelines  that  was  taped  by  the  Altoona  Public  Library  Hedla 
Qmter  as  part  of  a  trustees  workshop  held  there.    This  workshop  was 
sponsored  by  tl.e  State  Library  and  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Assoclatlos. 
Copies  of  the  cassettes  i«re  then  provided  to  the  District  Library 
Centers . 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  BARRIERS  FOR  RURAL 
LIBRARIES  PARTICIPATISG  IN 
CONTINUIHG  EDUCATION  PROGRAKS? 

Lack  of  infonsation  about  what  Is  available  aad  limited  coor- 
dinatioo  of  continuing  education  activities  are  the  major  barriers. 
Uck  of  knowledsD  of  need  for  program  by  administrators  and  policy 
■flkers  sees  t.,  be  Increasingly  true,  especially  for  school  librarians. 
Uck  of  staff  to  provide  coverage  for  library  activities  while  other 
staff  engage  in  continuing  education  opportunities  is  another  proble.. 

Still  other  barriers  are  nhe  United  nianber  of  programs  avail- 
able or  the  variety  of  needs  of  all  levels  of  personnel,  lack  of 
money  to  pay  for  individual  registration,  transportation  and  other 
expenses  or  for  substitutes  in  their  absence. 

Distance  for  travel  is  too  great  for  more  staff  participation 
In  progroBS  offered  aad  In  northern  Pennsylvania  particularly  travel 
Is  very  difficult  in  the  winter.    Lack  of  motivation  or  reward  (sala- 
ries in  public  libraries  are  extrea^ly  low  and  are  usually  not  Increased 
because  of  attendance  or  participation  in  a  program  unless  fo.  formaX 
credit  and  soaetiKcs  not  even  then)  can  also  negate  interest  In  con- 
tinuing education. 

HOW  CAN  THESE  BARRIERS  BE  LOSrtREO  OR  REJ«'-ED? 
Energetic  and  imagiratlve  librarians  at  the  local  level  can 
provide  the  leadership  to  the  iructecs  and  to  their  colleagues  to 
turn  this  around  to  a  more  positive  picture,  through  cooperative 
prograns  at  systea.  district  and  fflultl-distrlci  level.    In  scaoe 
rural  areas  the  school  librarian  Is  often  the  only  person  with 
library  education,  and  they  nuat       rclse    this  leadership.  Finding 
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a  different  way  to  deliver  the  inforaatioQ  or  prograa,  such  as 
the  nevs letter  oinl  coarses  i^ntio&ed  alK>vey  telephone  ccmference 
calls  for  Bieetlogs,  cable  television  for  progr<j&s  (cable  TV  was 
developed  for  rural  areas  In  Pennsylvania  and  ve  need  to  use  and 
expand  its  cspabilltles;  satellites  are  being  used  in  some  rural 
areas  for  continuing  education) »  can  be  an  asset  to  continuing 
ediKiatlon  efforts. 

At  the  state  levels  one  of  the  current  developronts  is  a  one 
year  project  to  develop  a  plan  for  coordination  of  continuing  educa- 
tion progr«s  to  iseet  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania's  library/inforMtion/ 
Bedia  personnel. 

On  the  national  scene,  the  Continuing  Library  Education  Net- 
work Exchange*  or  CIENE  as  it  is  called,  is  trying  to  provide  coordi-' 
nation  and  promote  develoiHaent  of  continuing  education. 

In  attempting  to  sjeet  wy  objectives,  I  have  raised  some  ques- 
tions and  posed  soaiuti  answers  regarding  the  implicacious  of  lifelong 
learning  for  rural  libraries  and  the  kinds  of  continuing  education 
opportunities  needed  hy  their  personnel  and  policy  makers.    You  ©ay 
have  other  questions  and  soss^  tetter  answers. 
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RURAL  UBRARIANSHIP: 
A  NEW  CONSCIOUSNESS 


CoofuUn&toi 

CentVi  ic^  tho.  Study      J^nai.  Ub^toJiian^kLp 
School  c<  UbftoAif  Sdejice. 

da/Uon^  PeAn^ytvcunla 

When  Preston  Levi  (of  the  ShiiwncH?  Library  Systero)  and  I 
began  discussing  a  theme  for  today,  one  suggestion  that  ve  considered 
uas  for  me  to  talk  about  thf  state-of-the-art  of  rural  llbrarla&ship. 
Preston  thought  this  a  good  idea  and  as  we  concluded  our  telephone 
conversation,  this  then  X  saw  as  rxy  task.    It  hec^ae  clear  to  ne, 
however,  in  attcropting  to  put  this  goal  luto  written  fonn,  that  it 
was  wore  than  Juwt  iimsodest  to  think  that  this  could  be  done  par- 
ticularly when  rural  llbrarianship,  as  an  identifiable  concept,  is 
only  now  cwprglng.     Furthi^r,  this  speaker's  specializations  in  Rural 
Sociology »  CoaiBiunity  Dc^veloproent*  and  Agriculture  Extension  Service, 
are  less  than  Introductory,    So  with  your  pennission,  this  isorning 
one  would  Hke  to  do  two  things:  provide  some  personal  impressions 
about  rural  llbrarianshlp;  and  to  talk  a  little  about  the  Center 
for  the  Studv  of  Rural  Librarianship , 

Scveiai  weeks  ago  this  speaker  was  reviewing  the,  cartoons  in 
a  newly  arrived  issue  of  the  New  Yorker;  there  was  one  cartoon  that 
seemed  fitting  to  shart'  with  you.     It  shoved  a  group  of  people  involved 
in  what  could  be  construed  »*s  a  cocktail  party  with  two  women  in  the 
group  looking  frnia  the  window  of  the  room  out  into  the  driveway,  and 
the  caption  read,  "You  can  take  the  boy  out  of  the  country  but  not  the 
country  out  of  the  hoy.    So  lierb  dt?cided  we  needed  a  pickup  truck." 

This  speech  was  presented  June  14,  1979,  at  the  Siaaoer  Library 
Institute,  MrKendrec  Coilegr,  lobautui,  nUnols, 


Well,  Clarion,  that  garden-spot  of  Penasylvania,  has  a  lot  of 
pickup  trudvs^  and  recreatioaal  vehicles  and  Jeep  Wagoiieers.    And  it 
also  has  its  share  of  privately  aimed  helicopters  that  are  used  by  the 
local  coal  strippers  to  survey  their  enterprises.    In  fact  thero  is 
cimsiderable  concern  that  when  all  of  the  coal  has  N^en  surface  mined 
in  Clarion  County,  of  which  Clarion  is  the  county  seat,  that  lit tie 
industry  will  be  left.    Clarion  also  has  a  saall  but  adairable  public 
library,  a  large  share  of  civic  minded  individuals  who  volunteer 
their  rliae  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  J.c.s,  the  United  Way, 
the  volunteer  fire  company,  and  the  American  teglon  Auxiliary.  And 
with  this  last  group,  incidentally,  as  I  read  our  twice  weekly  news- 
paper. I  keep  confusing  its  initials  with  that  of  the  American  Ubrary 
Association,  i.e.,  ALA. 

But,  unfortunately.  Clarion  is  also  a  place  where  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  purchase  a  daily  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  or  the  Vail  Street 
Journal.    Further,  in  fact,  the  waitin^f  list  for  purchasing  a  copy 
from  the  local  nwsstmui  of  the  Sunday  T*mes  is  so  discretionary,  I*ia 
told,  that  the  optioo  is  now  bt^lng  willed  from  generation  to  getiera- 
tion.    Also,  while  ve  have  irfjat  are  known  euphessisti cully  as  theaters, 
the  selections  take  so  long  to  get  to  Clarion  that  they  are  shown 
only  slightly  ahead  of  the  television  perforvmnce.    While  the  ruaor 
is  not  true  that  the  original  version  of  Ck^ne  with  tl^e  Wind  is  being 
shown  for  the  first  time,  it  soaetiiBes  seems  like  it.    Also  njy  town 
is  not  a  place  where  the  public  library  is  perceived  as  a  comaiuniCy 
information  center.    But  after  all  what  should  be  expected  with  $2.73 
as  operating  per  capita  support? 

Happily,  Pennsylvania  is  not  typical  of  every  state's  attitude 
and  wtr  ingness  to  support  public  Ubrary  service.     In  comparison,  e.g., 
the  great  state  of  Illinois  provides  per  capita  support  aiKJunting  to 
$7.63,  Iowa*s  is  $6.12,  ai»d  Ohio  provides  $7,04  per  capita,  while  Penn- 
sylvania only  spends  $4,37.    Further,  although  Pennsy'vonia  ^oes 
have  both  a  county  as  well  as  a  decentralized/hierarchical  system  of 
libraries,  with  four  of  our  largest  libraries  as  resource  centers,  It 
is  also     state  trfiere  It  is  estimated  by  our  acting  state  Hbrarian 
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that  approxtoately  a  ^dllion  and  a  half  Individuals  are  dlaenfrau- 
chlsed  froa  library  service.  And  because  of  the  rurality  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  vast  najorlty  of  these  ••unaerved**  reside  in  rural  areas. 
Before  leaving  this  point  one  would  like  to  add  that  based  only  on 
aa  elementary  view  of  the  systra  approach  tc  library  service  shown 
in  llliaois,  that  this  stiKleat  of  libraries  stands  in  awe.  Penn- 
sylvania has  nothing  to  cc^apare. 

As  the  audience  undoubtedly  recognizes,  defining  the  word 
"rural"  is  in  itself  no  easy  task.    To  some  it  is  a  word  that  con- 
jures up  the  linages  of  smallnes8»  pastoral  sattii^s,  clean  air,  and 
a  less  horried  existence  than  that  encountered  in  the  city.    To  others, 
indeed,  it  aay  represent  the  pickup  truck  taentloncd  earlier.  And 
while  rural  Jokes  are  not  uncoiwn,  vhere  is  nevertheless  a  fair 
Muuut  of  envy  associated  with  living  i/*  rural  A»erica  even  by  the 
jokeaters.    Deuwgraphlcally ,  the  U.S,  Bure*,'.  <>t  the  Census  defines 
a  rural  area  to  comprise  2,500  or  below  populations,    although  in 
other  Instances  and  uses  by  other  governim!ncal  agencies,  rural  is 
definel  to  suit  the  situation  and  so  It  is  rtot  uncoBSson  that  50,000 
or  100,000  population  characteristics  are  used.    In  other  cases  the 
i^ole  thing  is  fudgtd  by  simply  referring  to  "metro"  and  "non-i:«tro" 


After  so»e  consideration  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural 
Ubrarianship  adopted  the  population  base  of  25,000  or  less  to  define 
its  rural  dlmcnslnn,    A  secimd  corollary  of  the  definition  is  that  a 
library  be  out  of  the  sphere  of  Influence  of  a  oecropolitan  library 
unit.    For  example*  this  criterion  would  eliminate  the  suburban  branch 
of  a  large,  urban-based  public  library  from  investigation  even  though 
It  was  located  U\  a  city  of  under  2S,000.    But  insofar  as  type  of 
library,  the  Center  Is  concerned  with  all  varieties  and  sysLess  that 
fall  within  the  definitions.     It  aight  be  of  some  interest  to  note 
here  that  by  using  the  25,000  population  definition,  480  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania's 650  publir  libraries  can  be  classified  as  rural.    And  from 
only  a  ctjrsory  cjciiwliiat ion  of  the  publication  i^ntitled  IJilnois  Public 
Library  Starif^tics,  It  appears  that  a  vast  isajority  of  public  libraries 
in  this  stifc  would  also  tall  under  25,000. 


areas. 


so 


It  sight  also  be  of  scrc  Interest  to  aote  that  based  oa  the 
1970  censust  PenosylvaRia  led  the  cooatry  with  a  rural  population  of 
3*363,000,  folloved  by  populations  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina, 
Hew  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  which  is  recorded  as  having 
a  rural  population  ot  l«B84,000* 

The  title  of  this  presentation  suggests  that  rural  lib'-arian- 
ship  is  arakening  to  a  new  consciousness.    Perhaps    at  :his  point  w 
Bight  explore  or  suggest  bo^  reasons  for  this  haprening.    First,  it 
seems  to  tae  that  as  a  phencmnon  of  library  service,  cvrq  though  rural 
libraries  have;  always  existed*  its  tirc  has  sijaply  come.    As  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  it  was  not  long  after  the  Center  was  established 
that  we  received  lettt-c,.  of  good  wishes  and  suggestions  of  help  fr<nB 
throughout  the  United  States  including  American  Saisoa  and  the  Kariana 
Islands.    In  fact  a  colleague  frow  American  Samoa  added  that  he  (in 
this  instance)  hoped  thst  at  soiae  point  a  Sasoan  sight  cone  to  Clarion 
to  study.    If  one  examines  the  distance  between  Clarion,  Pennsylvania, 
and  American  Samoa,  however,  one  must  conclude  that  there  was  already 
sme  favorable  mental  set  toward  rural  library  services  rather  than 
singly  the  beauty  of  Pennsylvania's  forests  and  mountains  attractii^ 
a  Samoan  librarianp    As  other  examples  of  this  "time  is  right"  concept, 
one  should  add  the  fact  that  we  are  speaking  today  on  this  subject  and 
that  next  year  for  the  first  time  an  i8S»*e  of  Library  Trends  will  be 
published  dealing  with  rural  llbrarianship.    Certainly  these  are 
modest  ex«aples  to  prove  a  point,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  they  are 
indicative* 

A  second  reason  for  rural  llbrarianship  emerging  la  the  complex- 
ity of  our  society  and  the  likewise  complexity  of  providing  library 
service  today.    Ubrarianship  does  not  and  in  fact  never  did  mean  a 
single  thing  and  librarians  are  becoming  more  facile  at  articulating 
the  uniqueness  of  their  constituencies.    It  would  brem  this  arti'TU- 
lation  sprfngs  from  several  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an 
altruistic  view  of  what  library  service  means  at  a  practical  level. 
But  it  also  emerges  because  library  services  in  rural  America  have 
existed    quietly  and  have  at  the  same  time  been  overshadowed  by 
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African  librariaoship^B  preoccupation  vlth  the  lax^»  mtropolltao 
library  model.    Rural  llbrarlanship  has  beeo  for^tten  for  the  last 
twenty  years.    Also  it  is  unfortunately  clear  that  a  national  coo^ 
scloissness  of  llbrarlanship  has  excluded  the  rural  and  9»all  library 
froa  active  consideration.    Further,  it  is  clear  that  the  realities 
of  providing  library  service  at  a  local  or  regional  level  mst  esccltMle 
a  dependency  upon  any  national  agency  or  organisation  to  provide 
IsjMlerBhlp. 

Third,  and  aost  important*  is  the  fact  that  there  is  appre- 
ciation of  an  ffiN^rging*  distinct  rural  llbtarianshlp  f^ich  has  as  its 
service  characteristics  swall  population  units,  relatively  modest 
financial  support,  a  dearth  of  professional  staff  with  which  to  pro- 
vide service — all  of  which  operate  In  an  environMnt  of  geographical 
renoteness. 

And,  finally,  the  chm.ges  in  the  stereotype  of  rural  life  as 
fiiXiigly  a  fano  econosay  and  the  new  pressures  created  by  the  arrival  of 
individuals  who  prevlotisly  lived  in  the  city  and  now  expect  the  saM 
services  as  those  to  which    they  were  fonserly  accustoiaed,  are  addi-- 
tiooal  factors  which  have  caused  rural  llbrarlanship    to  ccnae  out  of 
the  closet.    Whether  or  not,  however,  the  metropolitan  egress  will 
continue  In  the  light  of  the  ever  Increasing  gasoline  costs  aud  the 
constant  inflationary  spiral  mjst  be  judged  later.    But  in  any  event 
we  cannot  escape  the  changes  that  have  'Occurred  and  that  will  occur 
in  rural  libraries. 

It  seems  sot^vhat  obvious,  however,  that  rural  llbrarlanship 
will  wean  different  things  In  different  states.    While  there  are 
sioilarities  of  circumstances,  it  is  soioewhat    apparent  that  rural 
libraries  in  American  Samoa  or  54ew  Mexico  or  North  Carolina  or  Illinois 
or  Pennsylvania  are  affected  differently  by  attitudes,  i«iagin8tion« 
and  financial  support  within  each  state.    As  this  speaker  irwlicated 
earlier,  Pennsylvania  has  no  analogs  to  the  imaginative,  effective 
systeias  of  library  service  which  exist  here  in  Illinois.    But,  also, 
it  never  has  really  heeu  an  issue  of  debate,  i<e.»  in  Pennsylvania 
of  whether  or  not  the  very  rural ity  of  Pennsylvania  libraries  has 
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bcea  a  sajor  obstacle  €o  Ubrary  financial  support  and  developaent. 
It  is  latcreating  to  s      .late,  nevertheless »  and  it  is  also  of  Inter** 
est  to  note  that  per  capita  support  for  public  libraries  in  Phila- 
delphia and  ?lttsbargh  is  approximately  $3*(K>  or  wore  above  the  state's 
per  capita  average  of  $4*37, 

As  an  ex^oiple  of  state  differences,  and  with  the  audience's 
tolera&ce»  I  should  like  to  review  same  of  the  data  that  has  resulted 
fro»  the  QBQter^s  first  research  effort.    This  study  while  ostensibly 
aiffied    at  the  iafonaation  services  of  rural  libraries  In  Pennsylvania, 
also  generated  data  about  the  general  conditions  under  which  library 
service  is  provided.    Your  patience  is  sought  since  this  research 
dealt  only  with  Pennsylvania^    Perhaps,  however,  w  way  be  able  to 
compare  and  contrast  circtmstances  in  Illlnnis  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  October  of  1978  eighty  questionnaires  irere  mailed  to  the 
widest  geographic  sampling  of  rural  public  libraries  possible,  i.e.. 
to  at  least  one  library  in  each  of  Pennsylvania  *s  67  counties*  After 
a  reminder  by  telephone  ami  then  a  written  follw-wp  to  those  who 
had  not  responded,  thirty-five  questionnaires  were  returned*  Paren- 
thetically, since  at  the  start  no  directory  of  rural  libraries 
existed,  i«?r  se,  it  was  first  necessary  to  detertalne  the  pofmlatlon 
for  all  of  the  towns  and  cities  In  Pennsylvania  supporting  a  public 
library  and  to  identify  those  that  met  the  definition  of  25,000  or 
less.    Also  it  secTUS  froo  the  disheartening  44  percent  return,  that 
the  use  of  the  mailed  questionnaire  as  a  central  technique  of  data 
gathering  is  subject  to  considerable  scrutiny. 

But  based  on  the  35  libraries  responding,  ti'^e  f.illowlng  data 
were  ctwipiled*  First,  the  average  population  of  the  tows  surveyed 
was  4,418  but  the  average  population  served  was  actually  10,500.  Per 
capita  support  was  only  $3-15— a  dollar  under  the  state  average.  One 
library  incidentally  %ad  a  pti  c^p/ia  ejipenditure  of  only  $3.08,  And 
«diile  tlw  libraries  surveyed  were  open  an  average  of  39.5  hours /week, 
there  were  only  9.3  professional  librarians  (MLS)  available  ajsong  the 
35  libraries  to  provide  service.  As  additional  staff  there  were  11,1 
provisional  librarians  (in  the  Pennsylvania  sch^nc  this  is  sc^seone 
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•   y/ko  haa  four  years  of  college  arad  has  ccmpleted  12  credits  of  library 
Mlai^)  and  IQ.I  library  asslscmts  (soMoae  who  Kas  ccN^leted  rvo 
years  of  college  aitd  nine  credits  of  library  science)  among  the  35 
libraries.    An  average  of  the  professional*  provisional »  and  library 
assistants    vas  .87  person/library.    Were  It  not  for  the  5.2  voltMi- 
tears  aod  clerks  available  In  each  llbtary*  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
ttesa  libraries  would  remain  clost.d. 

The  average  book  collection  was  19»405  lt»is,  but  each  library 
tesvily  relied  on  the  Interllbrary  loan  channel  by  borrowing  nine 
tl&es  as  fiany  books  as  were  lent.    Interestingly »  the  state  average 
shovs  only  mi  16  percent  difference  between  borrows  and  loans. 

Since  the  survey  was  ultlsately  mimed  at  a  library's  reference 
service*  the  reffialnlng  data  reflect  that.    For  exao^le,  as  i  starter, 
60  percent  of  the  libraries  said  that  they  did  not  keep  a  record  of 
questions  asked*    So  based  on  estimates  or  on  records  kept,  the 
responding  libraries  indies ted  that  on  an  average  they  answered 
approxiaately  6  qitestlons  pet  hour  during  a  work  week.    These  six 
represent^  all  types  of  questions  asked.    VAiile  this  Is  a  small 
nua^r  of  questions »  perhaps  It  Is  not  too  surprising  in  the  light 
of  the  staff  available.    On  the  question  of  the  degrt^e  to  which  the 
libraries  provided  either  individual  or  group  Instruction*  however, 
the  data  Indicated  that  less  than  .5  contact  is  made  per  hour,  a 
rather  depre^ising  figure. 

Regarding  the  subject  nature  of  the  questions  asked,  the  data 
show  that  a  majority  reflect  school  assig.oaents ,  history,  genealogy, 
and  how-to  questions.    Those  questions  which  the  Hbrarlans  liad 
the  greatest  difficulty  answering*  as  one  wight  guess »  ware  in  the 
scientific,  technical,  and  business  areas.    And  finally,  as  reasons 
to  explain  difficulties  in  providinf,  reference  service,  the  survey 
illustrated  that  a  lack  of  special i«ed  reference  sources  and  the  tech- 
nical natute  of  the  question  asked,  as  being  the  twn  major  areas  of 
concern. 

The  preceding  discussion,  of  course,  was  only  a  suwaeary  view 
of  the  research  bur  was  meant  at  lea^t       Suggest  sooethlng  about 


rural  llbrarlattship  in  Pennsylvania.    Not  Just  by  coincidence  I 
brought  copies  of  the  quescionnaire  used  in  the  survey  along  this 
wming  with  the  hope  that  enough  of  you  in  the  audience »  after 
eK^ining  it,  might  be  willing  to  have  the  Center  nmil  out  copies  so 
that  a  comparison  aight  be  done  between  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  wem  to  Be  that  this  is  the  kind  of  practical  cooperation  tliat 
wuld  benefit  all  of  us. 

What  are  sona?  additional  areas  in  which  we  can  cooperate? 
It  seems  to  ee  that  there  are  three. 

First,  we  can  build  on  the  oouientiBn  of  interest  in  rural 
librarianship  through  workshops,  conferences,  and  institutes  sisilsr 
to  the  Sunrcr  Ubrary  Institute  at  HcKendree.    Second,  we  can  per-^ 
fona  the  research  necessary  to  illustrate  the  similarities  and  the 
differences  of  rural  31brarlai;ship  with  other  aspects  of  library  ser- 
vice,    Third»  we  can  signal  our  library  organizations  and  associa- 
tions and  those  who  are  given  a  responsibility  to  reprefient  American 
librarianship  that  the  needs  of  those  servc^d  by  the  siaall  and  wediuo 
sized  libraries  have  been  negleci.ed  and  tsust  bf  made  a  part  of  a  new 
creative  consciousness  to  benefit  all  Axnericans. 
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SD^L  AMD  milC  LIBRARIES  CQM^ICATE 


Aliec      File,  £aiecur ive  Secretary 

I  ham  tectt  asked  to  BMreus  %hm  f^ssibilities  for 
tim  lietm»  school  and  piAlic  lil>raries  io  graeral  aad  Umn  to  si^ak 
wre  apecifically  coBcerning  the  iafltmce  tbat  tbe  Amricao  ^aocia- 
tion  of  School  lihrarians  has  had  in  the  development  of  ruch  coopera* 

tlOB. 

Any  review  of  such  developraest  requires  a  brief  uaderataoding 
of  certais  significant  dates  and  activities  peculiar  to  the  involve-* 
Mitt  of  the  Aaaociat-'on  in  the  history  of  librariaoship*  The  American 
AsBociatioa  of  School  Librarians,  the  association  which  I  reprearat, 
teem  a  division  of  the  Aoerican  library  Association  in  1951.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  date  of  1951  corresponds  closely  to  the 
early  years  of  a  time  period  which  saw  unusual  growth  in  school 
librariea*  Prior  to  1951,  siost  secondary  schools  had  made  sone 
coMitsmt  to  a  school  library  progri^;  tKvwevert  eloK^ntary  school 
libraries  consisted  lazily  of  snail  booh  collections ,  classroom 
libraries  and  sose  professionally-trained  personnel. 

Current  efforts  toward  cooperation  are  based  t^pon  an  under-' 
Standing  of  tte  fact  that  the  school  library  has  isade  progress  to  the 
entent  that  the  collectic^  and  the  services  of  library  s^dia  prograss 
<*aa  be  of  benefit  to  other  types  of  libraries.  This  became  possible 
when  local  and  state  educational  agencies  isade  a  comitaent  to  the 
phiJ>oao}^y  that  the  school  library  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
instructional  program. 

Kptimial  associations  influence  the  development  of  a  concept 
through  tash  forces,  resolutions  and  prolessionai  literature^  usually 
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in  IhMl  order.  la  I960,  2969.  and  1975.  cc^r^tuiw  guidelines  men 
peblisted  hf  tite  Asericatt  itesociaticm  of  Sdml  Ubrariu*.  Awe 
dofwcBts  prwided  Krai  hf  i^idi  achool  litosries  cotUd  te 
iovolved  in  tlie  area  of  cooperative  efforts  >#itb  otter  libraries  asd 
teftervioed  the  pbilosc^y  tbrou|^  i^ich  resource  sliariiis  could  receiw 
»ti«ml  acc^toiice. 

2b  2977,  a  task  force  ifas  fonsed  by  tlie  RatioiMt  CoHissioB 
OA  Libraries  aod  lAformtioo  Scie&ce  ia  cmj^ratioa  vitli  tte  dMricott 
Associatim  of  School  Uhrarians  for  tte  |»irpose  of  Anp^w|4ig^^  tte 
<fefinitiott  and  delineation  of  tte  role  of  tte  school  libraiy  aedia 
px0gtm  in  netvorfcing.  This  task  force  tes  pre|»red  a  dooamit  In 
lAich  isfc  ediatc  and  nteiwdiate  recwnmdatiMia  are  sui^Iied  to 
cmmteract  tte  five  factors  vhich  inhibit  co<^ratios.  Tte  Role  of 
tte  Schooi  Library  tedia  ProarM  in  Hetwrkinit  (1978)  clarifies  tte 
i^rtance  of  tte  sdbool  xibraty's  involvemrat  in  cw^rative  effbrta 
with  otter  types  of  libraries  and  ctellenges  equal  o^rtanity  of 
access  to  total  ioformtira  resources  for  all  individuals  vitteot  tte 
participatiM  of  tte  school  library  in  a  netwrk  of  co<^ratim.  Hr, 
Ittstey,  Conference  Cteiroan,  tes  asked  us  to  discuss  our  vievs  regard* 
tte  cmcept  of  miperatimi  of  ^lic  and  school  libraries  la  a 
rural  setting.  I  like  the  word  concept  because  I  believe  ttet  tte 
principles  of  stering  are  basic  to  tte  understanding  of  any  acceptance 
of  vtet  is  or  is  niot  possible  in  cooperatiim. 

The  flffissage  is  not  nm9*  School  librarians  and  public 
librarians  teve  com  togetter  to  talk  stent  ccwpersiion  or  about  tte 
coribinatira  of  tte  scteol  and  public  library  for  many  years.  Tte 
first  separate  set  of  standards  for  scbMl  libraries  jointly  wthorvd 
by  the  American  library  Association  and  tte  Hational  Elation 
Association  vas  titled  School  and  Public  Libraries  Vorkina  Togetter  on 
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Mtir»rr  Stfnrig»  ud  ms  pttbii^lu^  in  1941.    Rw^  year*  |h&1Ic 
iibnrlM  wre  fo^M  Ib  Ifetr  Yorit  State  tbnm^  f^ids  i^UiMd  item 
iMal  acbool  t«es.   These  scIimI  district  public  libraries  wbicb  c«» 
iato  exifitence  in  tte  Aid  IM0*9  are  receiving  tbeir  budj^t  allocatioas 
ie  mch  tbe  saw  sasMr  today. 

The  eeseage  U  oot  sen,  but  the  aission  is  current.  It  is 
mt  uausual  that  in  a  decade  wten  inflstira  may  very  veil  be  t|w 
QUfi^r  oac  pr^las  and  t^ten  taiqiayers  In  alwat  ooe*^third  of  our 
fiUtes  are  being  naked  to  place  ceilings  on  local  and  state  tmdgetn, 
there  a^^ra  to  be  a  deaire  for  greater  dialogue  fnr  shared  services 
between  the  school  and  fmblic  library  in  whatever  fona  is  feasible  for 
a  given  situatioa* 

Ihe  school  library  media  pxogr«a  has  much  to  offer  to  the 
toul  cowamity.  There  are  over  74,CHM)  schools  in  the  ',600  school 
districts  in  the  Ihited  States;  the  ssjority  of  these  have  library 
s»dia  miters*  There  are  approximately  iZ^mm  full-^tioe  certified 
library  eedia  specialists  prepared  to  work  with  students  of  all  ages. 
Kprsally^  the  licensing  of  this  individual  acknowledges  the  ability  to 
m^erstand  end  cope  with  the  individual  library  user  as  a  learner. 
The  school  library  ^dis  specialist  should  have  access  to,  and  the 
ability  to  use^  a  wide  variety  of  bibliographic  tools,  Jlie  school 
library  flM^dia  specialist  my  have  access  to  data  bases  on  the  national 
level  and  therefore  help  to  provide  that  link  between  the  school  oedia 
pngraa  and  the  totality  of  InfouMtion  i^cessary  for  the  individual 
cmntnity. 

The  key  word  is  ccmvunicate.  The  challenge  is  to  learn 
about  each  other's  functions  and  to  accept  the  fact  that  there  are 
•any  areas  for  cooperation.  We  mwt  hegin  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties for  structuring  cooperative  efforts  and  find  nontraditlonal  ways 
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to  ce^me.  Tliose  of  us  &t  Ikt  local*  state  ^  saticmal  levels 
Mwt  decide  u]Knt  ways  and  areas  of  cooperation  before  otiiers  lacking 
teonledge  In  our  career  field  vill  aaadate  tlu!  future  for  ua. 

&m  $iill  question  wlietlier  ttie  antral^  of  institutional 
winteuance  is  too  strong  a  barrier  to  overcoae  for  the  ki^  of  co* 
aeration  wcesaary  to  neet  tlie  needs  of  total  access  to  informtion. 
Are  V8  still  saddled  vitb  traditional  methodology,  and  are  the  .'.egsl 
and  financial  structures  too  great  a  deterrent  for  change? 

The  national  view  does  nut  focus  upon  one  type  of  foxaat. 
The  national  view  asks  that  the  central  focus  he  placed  upou  the 
individual  CMisunity.  Identify  all  the  resources,  irtieth«*r  thfy  he 
educational,  recreational,  social  or  cultural.  Ihen,  engage  theae 
resources  to  iseet  the  inforaatioa  needs  of  the  ccmunity.  h  brief 
review  of  the  field  will  revesl  ntme  interesting  data  and  infonsatioa. 

In  1977,  the  State  Library  of  Florida  funded  a  study  to 
enaaine  the  concept  of  cooperative  ventures  and  cmabined  libraries  to 
^tenaioe  lebich  institutioi^l  structure  had  the  Boat  potential  for 
iispzwing  school  and  pul>lic  library  services  in  the  state.  The  study 
concluded  in  June  of  1978  with  the  developisent  of  a  i^del  procedure  to 
be  used  by  a  coomnity  in  deciding  i^etber  a  cabined  library  or 
another  alternative  would  provide  the  best  library  services  for 
c^insmity  residents*  Seven  on-site  visits  were  madt  to  school-public 
library  cms^inations  in  the  Uniteo  States  and  tan^iiB, 

There  were  t^n^  i^jor  conclusions  after  the  data  were  analysed. 
One,  it  is  unlikely  that  coasmsoities  offering  separate  types  of 
libraries  will  offer  better  school  and  public  library  service  through 
•  c««sbined  prograia.  Second,  if  a  ccwmnity  is  unable  to  provide 
niniKVffi  library  services  through  separate  facilities,  and  there  is  no 
option  for  services  through  a  system  isembership,  the  coaJiined  program 
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pres^itA  m  imitible  ilterutim  to  liaited  or  exittrat  wrvicea/ 
f^rtter,  ttere  m  dacmBotmd  evideace  tbat  eci^M^  naulted  froti 
tte  aiii^iot4  scteol  aed  i^Iic  coabisaticm.    tie  Florida  atmly 

(iwa  Mveral  cooditlras  i^ich  alMittld  be  aet  if  a  coined  facility  is 
tte  0]»ly  asBver  to  library  service.  TVo  of  ibeae  cooditioat  call  for 
a  plaimed  ipiogras  of  service  aod  a  syatesMilic  evaluatioa  j^cedure^^ 
Tbe  state  of  Viacoof^in,  cmceraed  vitb  sc»e  ^  tbe  saM 
iSBiies  as  tlNi  state  of  Florida,  pr^ared  a  policy  statemiit  in  1976  to 
belp  cCTKinitifiS  idiicb  vera  ci»it«BpJatiBg  tbe  consolidatioa  of  facil* 

ities*   Agaio,  experience  sboved  tbat  cos^ioiag  facilities  in  Wiacoaaiii 
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did  not  regularly  save  wmey. 

Host  recently,  tbe  proviace  of  Alberta,  Canada,  bas  isswd  s 
policy  urging  scbool  and  public  libraries  to  review  several  altema*- 
ti^s  before  attesting  tbe  est^blisbmesw  of  a  scbool-public  facility; 
hovever,  ttere  are  cM^ined  futilities  already  establisbed  in  Caosds 
n^icb  bave  act  a  specific  cosssiAit*  need. 

In  Qlney,  Texas,  a  town  of  ^,000  people,  a  nev  concept  bas 
been  devel«^ed  in  tbe  delivery  of  library  services.  Ic  is  one  tbat 
cballenges  tradition.  Olney  is  a  ssall  torn  vitb  a  rural  atsosi^n!. 
Tbe  pr^leara  wre  nurorous  in  tbe  mttm^t  to  coordinate  all  library 
services*  Since  Migust,  1973,  Olssry  bas  oj^rated  a  progrm  «^icb  bas 
united  tbree  scbool  libraries  and  a  public  library.  All  materials  are 
available  to  a  total  citieenry.  Tbere  is  s  continuous  year  rouiMl 
progran  vbicb  nakes  use  of  scbool  collections  in  tbe  risoser.  There  la 
increased  neference  service.  Acre  is  a  centralized  source  for  all 
infomational  materials. 

Otoe  of  tbe  originatora  of  tbe  Oli^y  concept  expressed  bis 
feelings  tbis  way: 


nrbia  mm  infotmtion  ami  resMrce  center  v&s  desigseii 
to  Met  t«itdi  rM^mitir  s^eds  io  •  imi^  M-^ 
t«s9Hptifig  ooce  tbfta  to  tli«  pi^lic  to  ute  scbool 

Mteriaii  or  to  pl^icslly  K«locAte  the  public  liteary 
oo  stiiool  pr^erty,  tte  project  beo  actutlly  created  e 
new  iAstitutiM«-«ooe  i^ich  Mrges  tlie  book  collectioii| 
and  ftmctiooa  of  botb  libraries  iMo  a  siogle  unit.** 

Tbere  baa  beee  recent  o^jibaaia  «qpoQ  iBveatigatlDg  tbe  poasi*- 


bility  of  cosbined  sdiool  an4  ^lic  library  program  in  a  aiegle 
faciiitfTt  rad  I  shall  not  expa^  uptm  tbis  as  you  sball  be  bearing 
freai  Vilwi  Voolard  tnaorrow;  bovewrp  tbis  coecera  relates  to  a  very 
i^porlaet  priociple  in  tbe  coaoept  of  abariog.  Tai^yera  are  aabing 
all  types  of  cossmmity  senrices  to  provide  owre  efficieot  use  of 
eaittiog  coommity  and  educati<mal  facilities.  Scboola  and  public 
libraries  are  goiag  to  bave  to  explore  alternative  ways  of  offering 
adeqnafe  aervicea  vitb  leas  aioney.  7%w  growing  trend  toward  total 
access  to  inforswtira  for  all  library  n^ers  will  require  tbat  acbool 
and  public  librarians  rethink  their  roles  and  ftmctions  and  more 
clearly  <fefine  the  division  of  respmisibilitiea. 


For  fiiaoy  years  there  has  existed  a  joint  coaaittee  of  tte 


taerican  Library  Association  and  the  Sational  Education  Association 
whose  charge  is  to  enplore  problems  of  onitual  interest  in  tbe  fields 
of  education  and  library  service.  In  ifoy  of  1972,  through  funding 
frna  tbe  J.  Horris  Jones  -  i^rld  Book  Encyclopedia  -  ALA  Goals  Award 
Progi'anit  a  siaall  gronp  of  school,  public  and  acadeoic  librarians  fl»t 
in  Vbsbington,  9.C.,  with  school  aitoinistrators  and  govenmnt 
officials  to  attesqpt  to  define  what  is  total  cossnunity  library  service 
and  to  euggest  ways  in  i^ch  all  the  libraries  in  a  coomnlty  mi0it 
work  together  to  achieve  this  goal*  There  was  ooamious  agreeimit  frw 
tboae  in  attendance  tbat  the  coordination  of  activities,  services  and 
reaources  was  not  only  feasible  but  desirable*     It  was  recoaaBended 
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tM»  ttere  mm  m  need  for  coortffJMtira  of  &il  iibrarr  servirffs  md 
fwmarm  at  tte  eooR^ity  io  or*?r  to  piovite  Mxtem  wnrin 

to  tte  libniy  nsor.  Tte  CMferencs  did  i^t  prx^sc  a  siogle  fonoat 
for  tlwf  roordinatlra  of  coomottf  library  a«rrvit«a  tiacaese  tte 
cosaaMtta  of  thm  gro^  vaa  tbat  local  Mada  abiHild  detaraiaa  tbe  form 
of  coordioatloa,  tt  ma  fortter  racof^iaad  that  reformtioo  of 
library  tanrice  would  oot  cme  easily;  tbara  vould  bo  apathy  and 
foaiataoet«  Hoveiwr,  tboae  io  att<»daa€»  agreed  Uiat  inltiatiw  for 
ctoo^  coald  beat  com  irm  the  profesalofials  involved  ai^  that  tte 
roapoaaibility  lodged  vith  tbes. 

Ifty  baa  it  takeo  us  ao  Irag  to  com  to  a  baaic  wder  standing 
of  idiat  coapemtioa  is  all  about?  There  have  been  the  vested 
interests  of  both  the  school  librarian  and  the  public  Ubr.«riafis; 
ttere  are  tbe  poor  experiences  of  inadequate  types  of  libraries;  and 
there  have  been  poorly  developed  cc^inations  of  iLz  two.  All  these 
barriers  have  prevented  any  vi^ly  accepted  consideration  of  tte  total 
iofonsatioa  needs  of  a  given  cMaoamity^ 

I  sa  ssggeatiog  that  schMl  and  public  librarians  review 
both  present  and  i^tential  roles  of  their  libraries,  becocMr  actiw 
■ertara  of  a  aeaningfol  comonity  edacatiM  program*  and  then 
isipl^BWt  that  nni^,  essential  costributiM  of  both  types  of 
libraries,  ma  is  Mtworkiog  in  its  truest  fora*  And  if  this  is 
going  to  hecone  awre  than  talk,  school  and  pi^lic  library  professioaals 
ara  going  to  have  to  sake  a  coflQitaent  to  cmitinued  eagploration  of  the 
concepts  of  nulti^type  library  cooperation. 

A  dUange  is  taking  place  in  the  Uiited  States  frm  self* 
Sdfficiaaicy  asd  local  ownership  of  library  saterials  to  a  desire  for 
ntual  dependency  8mn$  libraries.  \te  are  in  the  age  of  networking, 
and  resource  sharing  mist  take  place  among  all  types  of  libraries.  We 
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«re  ia  m  age  i^n  public,  AciMiaBic.  sctedl  speeinl  libiNiriM 
witbU  n  rMmaity,  &t«Ui  regim  will  fi^  it  neceBtarjr  to  ifit^r* 
CMMCt  ifi  order  U  faciliUtc  n  Mir  kind  of  resmrcv  ttoriag.  TV 
CliMte  is  ripe  for  chiioge.  «od  I  believe  that  this  sbariog  of  iofor* 
Mtion  between  scbool  ood  public  libraries  will  not  wly  bolp  to 
aiiBtaifi  but  also  iis^rove  the  quality  of  both  tbe  public  and  school 
library  services. 
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THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  NETWRXING  W  SCH(»L-PUBIIC 
LIBRARY  OCmERATim  IN  iWSAL  AMERICA 


Patricit  IfoatiiiQ,  Bicettor 
<^rictiliai  8«ft«Hirce  Ceater 
Otvego  Comtf  of  Cooperatiw 

Sducotioul  Services 
ttatiee»  Hew  Y©rJt 

Let  mt  tegio  by  say  log »  I  Ion  Men  fork!  I  also  low 
Pe^naylvania.  I  vas  bora  herep  am!  I  upent  tbroui^  tbe  Bixth  graiNi 
ten.  So,  thia  is  sort  oC  a  hoQecoaliig»  a  bridgiag  of  ay  two  favorite 
states.  Aotf  Z  liope  that  those  of  you  idio  will  be  able  to  cose  to  ALA 
oext  stMier  in  Nev  York  vill  go  avay  saying  what  I  just  stated:  "I 
love  New  Yorhp*" 

I  enjoyed  this  oomiag's  priesentation  vecy  laicb  and  would 
like  to  conment  briefly  on  one  or  two  of  cbe  stat^  ats  B»de.  Regard* 
llig  Alice  Fite's  cmmnt  about  there  being  m*  national  format  yet,  Vm 
not  sure  that  that's  bad,  as  we  review  our  cvperiences  in  New  Tork.  I 
think  we  need  nodela.  Hit  I  <^*t  think  we  can  ever  ham  s  national  or 
state  forawt  that  will  serve  everyone.  I  favor  the  flexibility  for 
local  decisim"-»aking,  as  well* 

I  also  like  Siirley  Mills'  CMament  vhen  she  says  "and  we 
don't  know.'*  Ve  say  a  lot  of  "don't  imows"  in  New  fork  when  we  talk 
about  netwrking  and  coo^ration.  liie  d^'t  know  because  we  arc  really 
on  new  tnrf  and  pioneering*  There  aren't  answers  to  all  the  qt^stions 
that  we  are  asking  ourselves,  or  to  those  that  others  are  asking  of 
us.  So  I  think  that  hers  is  a  very  appropriate  quote  and  one  «^ich 
7«i*ll  prob^ly  say  many  tis^s  over  as  you  get  involiwd  in  the  net* 
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wrkiiig  or  ctN^rttive  aewent.  I*d  also  like  to  quou  ay  om  si^qp- 
lAt^^ftt,  Dr.  ^rtoo  Ummt,  ^  isa*t  bere  of  cmme,  l^t  X  tkink 
hm^  «  p^lMOf^y  wbicfc  senreu  us  mry  well  in  ei^rythiii$  iw  4o  ia  our 
lOCES  orgaaiMtiw  aad  aoit  cerUi&ky  in  tcn^  of  m  ore  tryjAg 
to  viUi  fietmrk«  and  tbe  coi^rative  mmmmtt.  MU  coMMt, 
i^esmr  m  are  uiklog  about  a  aev  iteroli^^eBt.  i4»tter  it  bo  a 
literacy  ^veiopaoat,  a  (kmloprnt  io  special  etecatiM,  gifted 
edtitatiM,  school  traaaportatiofi,  or  som  otter  area,  is  sla^ly  this: 
••If  it  la  good  for  Uda,  tten  iie*ll  fiad  a  my  to  aMlw  it  teppea.**  X 
tfciak  that'a  a  very  basic  thing  to  ask  ourselves  with  mtworking.  Is 
it  go^  for  oar  clieat?  Is  it  good  for  <mt  cmamity?  Is  it  good  for 
oar  studeataf  Tbea  va*ll  find  a  vay  to  sake  it  happen.  It  has  been  a 
vary  good  guiding  principle  for  as. 

I  like  to  present  my  credentials  for  beia^  bare  today. 

I  do  r^resent  rural  Anierica  in  the  s»se  tiwt  I  wxk  in  Itemgo 
Caisaty.  I  TCntioiHNl  Ikxico,  Kev  York,  It  always  sounds  so  glraoross 
latil  I  tack  on  tbe  Xev  York!  Consultants  have  a  great  tiow  retnraiag 
«y  calls  rapidly  because  ttey  forget  to  read  the  Hev  York  after  tte 
Henico,  and  they  think  I'm  inviting  th«8  for  an  assigment  in  rfeaico. 
Heaico,  iew  York,  as  a  satter  of  fact,  is  in  the  snow  land,  not  the 
aas  land,  aa^  we  are  located  altont  forty  sales  iu>rth  of  Syracuse  tm 
the  shores  of  Lake  totario.  We  have  approxiutely  250  inches  of  snow 
a  year  is  Mexico,  Nev  York,  so  you  see  it's  not  a  sun  belt  by  asy 
aeaas. 

The  county  has  a  pi^ulatioa  base  of  sf^roxiaately  100,000 
people.  It  is  agricultural  with  a  aiodest  asmnt  of  industry.  V%  have 
tvo  Mall  cities  in  the  county,  Fulton  aiul  Cbwego.  Beyond  that,  the 
rest  of  the  county  is  all  villages,  totmships,  and  rural  Aaerica. 
It* a  a  poor  county  econcwdcally.  The  un^loymnt  rate  in  Ctowego 
County  has  been  in  double  digits  over  the  last  decade.  The  edu^ticmal 
profile  of  our  citixenry  s1m>ws  a  sodest  level  of  achieveflseat.  We  have 
Sn  of  the  adult  papulation  lacking  a  high  school  diplom,  which  is  a 
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wtf  iLii^  statistic  f^r  Hev  York  State*  l*n  not  sun  tev  ttet  nooM 
fare  ia  state,  pntbably  bigh  also,    ¥e  have  aloast  no  racial 

4istribiitiim.  Our  racial  mketup  is  9$X  vt^ite,  1%  otter;  tte  largest 
*'otbor^  is  American  Zodiasx.  to  ha^  few  cultural  benefits*  <kur 
collagi?  is  tiie  coiaity  does  bring  in  a  cortoin  asooat  of  culture ,  but 
hey^  tbat  tbere  are  primarily  just  little  local  arts  and  crafts 
iro^«  Us  bave  access  to  Syracuse*  hwmwxn  It  is  truly  a  rural, 
poor  couaty  ia  Moy  xespects. 

Kov,  Oswego  County  has  great  advantages ,  ai»S  1  don't  want 
ymi  to  think  Vm  putting  dom  Oswego  County*  I  We  Imea  working  there 
eigbi  years t  and  I  love  it.  Bomt  of  the  advantages  as  1  see  thesi  are: 
«e  have  a  very  strong  work  ethic  in  Oswego  County;  we  can  get  things 
doM  because  people  are  willing  to  work  bard  and  find  a  way;  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  pride;  ttere  are  a  lot  of  traditional  values  which 
mable  us  to  move  forward  in  pioneering  efforts.  Ve  very  mach  use  a 
peoplc-to^ople  orientation;  it  is  that  kind  of  a  place  to  work.  You 
know  everyone  you  are  wotting  with  on  a  first  naae  basis »  le  it  the 
flsyor,  the  legislator,  the  sii|»erintendeot,  the  teacher,  or  a  person  iu 
the  cosDuaity,  and  this  truly  facilitates  any  kind  of  cooperation.  If 
y«u  know  the  people  you  are  working  with,  you  can  often  go  a  long  way 
on  friendship.  There  exists  a  great  deal  of  loyalty;  if  oar  schools 
s»ke  up  their  oinds  to  do  somthing,  such  as  they  have  in  the  area  of 
library  networking,  they  stick  with  it  through  thick  and  thin,  never 
idling  the  rug  out  froo  under  you-  I  see  perseverence,  and,  I  guess, 
Just  plain  old  Aioerican  gnaption.     It's  a  very  nice  place  to  te. 

In  order  to  understand  «^at  we  are  doing  in  Oswego  County 
with  a  school  library  network,  which  will  emitually  interface  with 
the  public  and  acadraic  networks  that  exist  now  for  library  service,  I 
think  it^s  in^rtant  for  you  to  have  a  little  background  on  New  York 
State  educational  and  library  sfnteas.  If  you'll  bear  with  m,  I*d 
like  to  share  sme  of  that  within  the  next  ten  odnutes  or  so. 
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Batiully,  mur  atructare  of  educAtion  la  Hev  fork  looks  like 
thin.  Ite  teve  «  Board  of  Regaits,  yhiA  is  tte  Folicrmkiog  bo#y  lor 
•U  evocation  in  fork  State,  public,  private,  I-W,  Wt-Mcosijary, 
cradlo  to  grave.  Educatiaa  ia  fmuM  primarily  tkrougUi  a  coabiimtioa 
•f  local  oMoy  fro«  property  taxes  aad  state  aid  fros  the  legielatuce. 
fke  StMtt  EdiicaUM  Departsneat  is  tte  ateiaistrative  unit  for  all 
e^catioa  ia  Ifotr  fork,  and  tkat  is  aa  a<l9aata8e  i^ick  ve  liave  that 
»ay^/  soM  states  do  oat  have.  ThBt  is,  all  of  oar  libraries,  be  they 
achoal  libraries,  college  libraries,  or  public  libraries,  report 
through  the  sasie  adaiiaistrative  ageacy  and  through  the  CoBuissioaer  of 
idtttratioa* 

We  have  forty- four  intecsediate  units  mrkiag  vith  the 
schools  called  K»XS  (toards  of  Cooperative  Educatioasl  Services). 
«»ese  sight  be  likened  to  yuur  Inten^ediate  ^its  in  Peansylyanis •  la 
Colorado  they  have  the  san  ime,  KJCK.  Jova  has  regional  agaicies, 
there  are  approximately  thirty  states  ia  the  couatry  that  have  aoae 
foro  of  intenoediate  level  educational  unit,  la  addition  to  the 
forty-four  BOCES,  there  are  five  big  cities  which  operate  independently 
from  any  intemediate  agency.  7h^  fiw  big  cities  are:  Buffalo, 
^d^ter,  SyracQse,  fonkers,  and  Sev  York  City.  Under  the  structure 
of  the  interssediate  units  there  are  737  schMl  districts  clustered  to 
feed  through  one  of  those  forty- four  intermediate  units. 

Kithln  New  fork's  737  school  districts  there  are  approxi-^ 
mtely  4300  school  buildings  and  4300  sc^l  libraries.  Every  school 
in  Uw  fork  State  is,  by  Ci»BBissioner's  Regulation,  required  to  have  a 
school  library  and  school  library  prograjB.  I^fortunately,  we  don't 
have  the  equal  mandate  for  staffing.  Vie  only  have  certified  staffing 
(school  library  media  specialists)  ^dat^  at  the  secondary  level, 
1-12  certified  staffing  is  an  area  we  are  working  hard  to  address. 

The  K)CES,  which  is  the  area  of  education  where  I  work,  has 
two  basic  res{K»nsibilities«  Otoe  is  to  serve  as  an  eatension  of  Urn 
State  Education  Department,    My  siq>erintendent  represents  "the 
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Gmissiraer  is  the  fieli^  for  his  c^ftMnt  sduioi  districts.  Is 
ttet  regard  te  Jiss  s  state  education  dej^itttrnt  role.  Itr^ltwstatiM 
of  eddcatioii  law,  e^atiw  finasce,  cert'ficaticii  of  teacters» 
Ingraft,  referei^  and  so  on  are  parts  of  this  role,  other  charge 
to  the  ioLf  reediate  unit  is  that  of  providing  cooperative  services  to 
its  moK^t  school  districts.  In  that  regard,  we  provite  services  in 
the  ares  >f  education  for  special  childreo,  occupatioaal  educatioo, 
Mta  processing,  transportation «  nedia  service  sad  so  forth,  (htr 
UCE8  offers  sose  fortf  cooperative  services  for  tt^  districts  in  our 
•res*  In  Oswego  County,  i»  have  nine  public  school  districts  and  one 
parochial  school  district.  llMre  are  fifty-tM  school  buildings  in 
the  couotF*  TJwre  are  1600  school  tea-hers  and  warly  28, (HK)  stwients. 
(By  the  ifsy«  in  teres  of  pi^lic  libraries «  we  have  tvo  city  public 
libraries  and  seven  village  or  twn  libraries;  there  is  also  one 
scadamic  library  at  the  State  diversity  College  in  Oswego.)  That 
gives  you  enough  of  the  backgrousd  and  maybe  will  help  in  our 
discussions  today. 

library  Services  In  New  Yorfc  State 

He  are  proud  of  library  services  in  New  Torh  and  have  what 
we  thinh  is  good  service  for  our  several  publics,  bit  we  still  fall 
short  in  areas ,  snd  we  are  working  hard  all  the  tiiae  to  correct  under- 
served  areas  and  deficiencies.  la  term  of  statewide  maters «  we  have 
715  public  libraries  snd  245  academic  libraries;  special  libraries 
Mount  to  met  1200;  public  school  libraries ,  over  4300;  libraries  in 
stste  facilities,  such  as  correctional  institutions  and  so  forth,  90; 
two  regifmal  libraries  for  the  blind  and  physically  hFidicaj^ed;  and 
the  one  Hew  York  State  Library. 

Ve  also  have  library  systec^  in  two  situations.  Twenty-two 
pidrlic  library  systoos  cos^ine  those  715  local  public  libraries  into 
systco  cimfigurations.    And  we  have  nine  Reference  and  Research  Library 
Resources  Councils  (3  R's).    Tliose  Councils  are  systems  primarily  for 
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mcM^^c  «0d  librariei  and  do  iacltide  the  ^lic  libnry 

6n%em,  For  ocMple,  tbe  one  U  ciSP  «rea  brings  tof^tter  all  the 
college  librariaa  in  Mrtbem  Htm  totk  State  as  well  aa  cor]Mrata 
llbrariea,  iMhistrial  libraries,  tospital  libraries  aad  so  oo,  pliM 
tvo  jpc^lic  library  systeas  in  Vatertowa  aa4  Plattsbur^. 

I^t  ve  do  oot  bave  yet,  but  we  are  worbing  toward «  are 
adieol  library  systaiffi.  To  sum  itp  the  situatioiip  we  bave  "io-place** 
pitblic  library  systess;  we  haw  ^^in-place"  systeas  for  academic  and 
special  libraries;  we  are  bopiog  anJ  plaoniDg  to  develcrp  school  library 

Bachgrottfl^  of  Hv*v  jte  Began  aad  VIberc  We  Are  Today 

(hit  twenty- two  public  library  systeas  over  the  years  haw 
developed  sany  cooperative  services  for  their  ^^ler  libraries-  They 
have  ttm  things  that  you  all  fcmw  about;  they  have  ieterlibrary  loosp 
delivery  services,  coi^rative  tecimical  services,  coc^rat.ive  acqiii** 
sitions  progrsK,  consul  toot  servi^s,  shared  data  bases,  special 
client  pr^rafflfiing,  iMsrvice  training,  central  book  collections,  and 
so  fortu    The  nine  3  R's  have  away  sinilar  c  K^rative  services. 

As  the  fiscal  en  neb  hit  us,  and  as  we  continued  to  lobby 
with  ow  legislators  for  nor>*  money  to  enhance  the  local  public  library, 
as  well  as  for  the  systess  and  for  the  3  R's,  end  to  do  something 
Bujrporting  the  school  libraries,  we  received  bsch  two  pieces  of 
iaformtion  idiich  w  took  very  seriously,  toe  was  that  friw  the 
legislator's  point  of  view  there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about 
the  needs  for  library  funding,  to,  in  the  field,  were  all  going 
separate  ways  with  special  interest  priorities.  Tl^ry  said  to  us,  ^*Vbf 
^n't  you  people  work  togetter;  why  don't  you  cooperate?  Wiy  should 
we  be  putting  mmey  into  the  public  library  and  be  asked  to  do  a 
siadlar  thing  in  the  school  library  nest  door?  Can't  you  ^1  sorc  of 
the  resources  and  wrl  together?"    That  was  a  lesson  for  us  in  our 
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loUyUg  effort*  cmn  tUm  aaythias  «^^««^-  becMe  careful  aod 
CMtietra  ^mtL  having  diversified  lobbying  efforts.  Ife  unified  aa  a 
profesaioa  tbrxnigb  tte  Sev  York  Library  Association  and  together  Meot 
forward  irith  the  aUssion  beings  *mat'6  good  for  <me  library  in  Kew 
Torfc  ia  fMd  for  all  libraries  in  Kev  Torh*  M^nt  torts  om  library, 
terts  all  librariea".  tliis  premise  has  beea  of  enormous  psyci^logical 
value,  both  vitoia  the  field  and  within  the  dollar-givers,  the 
legislators.    He  are  seen  as  a  unified  force. 

The  second  thing  legislators  said  to  us  vas,  ^If  yon,  in 
fact,  say  there  are  umet  needs  of  your  clienteles,  and  there  arc.  Hew 
fork  State  ia  not  in  a  fiscal  position  to  help  you  establish  new 
structures  and  levels  of  bureaucracy.  That  i^uld  cost  a  lot  of  ooney, 
Mid  ve  cannot  do  that.  I^t  you  will  have  to  find  within  your 
profesficm  is  a  way  to  utilis^e  what^s  already  in  place  and  expand  upon 
that."  So  we  were  given  the  charge  to  look  at  i^iiat  tms  out  there  and 
extend  it* 

l^r  State  Education  Bepartsent  initiates  a  legislation 
progr^ra  for  libraries  eadi  year,  both  at  the  state  and  federal  levels. 
The  field  usually  suj^orts  or  astends  ^ch  of  this  prograia,  as  m  have 
otportmities  to  be  involved  in  the  initial  and  ongoing  planning.  Xn 
1977  tte  I^rtaent  put  forth  a  bill  cmcept  for  the  Legislature  which 
eagpM^  the  structure  for  library  systc»^.  That  bill  fell  short  in 
the  area  of  the  equality  or  partnership  issue  with  respect  to  school 
libraries.  It  was  a  bill  idtich  essentially  said  that  tte  sc^l 
libraries  could  participate  in  networking  by  ^coming  associate 
manbers  of  the  existing  public  library  syst^ra.  The  field  resisted 
that  concept  on  all  fronts.  \h  felt  that  there  was  too  such  to  be 
cmtrilHited  and  to  be  gained  by  the  school  library  not  to  have  equity 
in  status  ajaong  the  types  of  libraries  involved  as  we  developed  a 
state  network.  So  we  worked  on  that  idea  and  reworked  it  and  reworked 
it^  The  school  cossnmity  became  smch  sore  involve  than  they  had  been 
in  the  past,  particularly  80o»  of  the  decision^-mal^rs  in  the  school 
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CQmaitir  bcytmd  tte  library  mtdU  sjmialist,  tlmt  is,  tte  st^ritt- 
ten^eats  and  the  scfepol  hoardi.  ^  vorkiog  togeiter  vith  ail  affected 
Hrtics,  tile  Oepartrnt,  tlie  teglalatore  tte  field  were  able  to 
cow  19  vitb         all  tteught  naa  a  better  ajppriMcrh  for  a  bill. 

I  amat  aajr  tbat  regantiikg  aooe  of  tbe  feara  aad 
•bmit  siTBtas  «id  mtvortts  lAich  existed  in  tbe  field,  vc  fomd  tbat 
«oat  caaca  we  vere  our  ovn  motnt  enemiea.  \h  suspected  pn^lem 
tbat  never  developed.  Sane  of  tbe  coacentt  tbat  were  raised  over  ami 
over,  sttcb  as»  tbe  scbool  libraries  will  iQuadate  tbe  public  libraries 
vitb  loan  requests*  never  were  dociaaexited  and  did  not  cose  to  pass. 
It  was  really  a  fear  w>re  tban  a  reality. 

In  197«,  a  new  bill  wss  develc^  imder  totally  cevis^ 
tbinfcing.  We  were  in  a  year  t^en  tbere  were  great  economic  problooe 
being  suffered  by  tbe  public  libraries  and  tbe  public  library  syatcsia 
in  Hew  fork.  If  you  follow  the  national  m4ia,  you  will  probably 
renevbf*^  u  at  Hew  York  City  bad  mass  closings  of  brancb  libraries  and 
gmtly  reoiiced  hours  of  service.  Part  of  the  revised  concept  said: 
Ife  feel  that  in  order  for  libraries  to  participate  in  networks,  tbey 
mat  be  helped  in  meetiog  their  first  level  service  responsibilities. 
So  part  of  tbe  bill  had  to  be  a  basic  aid  bill;  it  had  to  provide  one 
new  B»ney.  socae  new  dollars,  to  help  those  libraries  which  were 
closing  and  saying,  •*Mow  can  w  start  to  cooperate  if  we  are  liaiting 
servict^s  for  our  priiwry  cli^ts?"  Jlie  bill  also  bad  to  do  something 
for  those  nine  3  R's.  Primarily  it  had  tj  give  thes  statutory  authority. 
Tbey  had  operated  sioce  their  beginnings  on  a  year^to*year  basis.  So 
we  tried  to  strengthen  what  existed.  In  other  words,  we  strengthened 
those  twenty-two  systms  and  the  local  public  library,  strengthened 
ttoae  3  B's,  and  at  the  sai^  time  brought  in  an  imaginative  new 
concept  idiich  would  get  school  library  aystras  started.  2n  order  to 
do  that,  we  identified  a  pilot  prograa  apprpach.  This  idea  steoml 
indirectly  froB  our  legislators  who  wisely  said  to  us,  **Kow  can  we 
fund  Sfissething  (school  library  systems)  tbat  di^sn't  exist?  You're 
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^  Mkiag  us  to  provi^  dollars  for  school  libtBtf  syf^tcm,  and  ire  daa*t 
Imw  will  lie,  t^t  Ui€fy  will  do,  or  aoythiag  else.    Rov  csa 

w  de^M  a  ftmditig  fozwla?"*  So,  w  trdosf erred  that  thiskliig  to  the 
tbat  im  shoald  pilot  o  models  io  the  state,  ended  up  with 
M  Bmmol  aH»ropristioo  in  the  hill  of  $800,000  for  pilot  projects  to 
wist  oirer  s  thirtysiic  BSHith  period  is  different  parts  of  Kew  ¥ork 
Stsfc«.  9y  tl»  way,  I  mi^t  point  out  it  was  eventually  deterained  that 
tte  pilot  projects  would  he  selected  oo  a  co^titive  grant  h^sis;  in 
otter  woi^s,  let  th(t  cream  com  to  the  top.  Let  those  who  are  ready 
mtA  ba^  heen  omst  innovative  ahout  %^t  they  can  do  he  the  ones  to 
tot  tibe  s»>ney* 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  m  had  citisens  si^^rt  for 
tte  need  for  school  lihrary  shariog  and  cooperation.  You  won't  have 
tiM  to  read  all  of  this  perhaps,  hut  there  is  a  Resolution  which  was 
passed  at  th%  Kev  York's  Govecnon  Conference  on  Lihraries  in  Jun«  1978 
by  tte  delegates.  It  veqr  cl^rly  says  that  they,  as  citizens  and  library 
professionals,  endorse  the  fact  that  the  school  libraries  need  to  he 
brought  into  the  systen  mvemnt  in  our  state.  This  Resolution  was 
very  persuasive  with  legislators  and  vith  Governor  Carey,  who  ulti- 
ttately  had  to  sign  our  bill* 

Up  are  now  testing  go<tels  for  school  libraries  to  engage  in 
foml  cooperation  sod  to  get  thra  into  some  asanageahle  sch^^,  partly 
80  that  their  eventual  interface  with  the  public  lihrary  systems  and 
mitk  the  3  8*5  is  aaoageahle*  public  lihrary  systas  does  not  |^t 
to  hove  to  deal  with  eighteen,  twenty-five,  or  nimerous  ind? indent 
school  districts.  It  would  anich  prefer  working  witJl^  school  lihrary 
ofBtem  on  behalf  of  the  om^r  schools;  thus,  ¥e  are  worHiog  toward 
Models  idiich  have  the  actual  cooperation  interface  being  systesB^to*- 
systeo. 

In  order  to  get  to  whatever  eiodel  your  state  would  devise, 
ite  first  step  is  to  have  acceptance  of  the  concept  oi  lihrary  systeiim/ 
netwrks,  and  that  first  step  is  a  big  one!    I  know  those  who  are  here 
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today  accept  It,  or  probsbly  vauldn*t  tare*  Bat  all  riMse  ite 
arc  Mt  tore  Bay  aot  i^cessarily  acc^t  it,  Attiti^ioal  t»arriers  taka 
a  £reat  tteal  of  tiiw.  tece  they  km  teen  overccm,  Imrcver,  foimal 
plamiag  and  ioplMcatatioa  can  proceed  with  great  force  and  speed. 


lA  Chwgo  Ccmnty  ve  began  vorkiag  vitb  our  secondary  actool 


libraries  going  back  four  to  fliw  yeara,  Tbe  first  full  year  vna 
apent  visiting  om  anotber's  libraries,  talking  about  and  seeiim  ^t 
eacb  otber  was  doing.  Finally,  almost  a  full  year  later,  at  one  of 
the  ^tiagSi  a  school  library  mdU  specialist  bad  the  mirage  to 
say,  •nitea  are  «#e  going  to  start  to  do  soMtbing  together?  ffe  all 
know  everyone  has  smetbing  to  share,  so  let's  share:"  Once  that 
decision  tias  aade,  and  there  va»  that  level  of  trust  established,  that 
feeling  that  they  could  work  together,  it  took  us  a  natter  of  one  or 
two  further  oeetings  to  design  and  endorse  itftess  for  planning  and 
CMperatioQ.  This  step  in  developing  attit^ides^  and  trust  amst  be 
achieved  early  on. 


Coing  back  to  our  legislative  effort  for  a  msent,  I  vra|d 


like  to  giw  ymt  further  background.  Keal  netwrking  for  your  state 
will  not  cosie  about  iritfaout  some  kind  of  state  authority  or  legislatlvf 
enabling  effort.  Vou  ^ill  have  a 'lot  of  good,  inforoal,  local  coopera- 
tion, but  if  you  ifant  to  get  to  a  position  of  a  state  effort  irith 
itttersystas  cooperation*  you  must  have  an  underlyiug  basis  ultia»tely« 
*I'b  goiig  to  read  just  a  fev  paragraphs  fnsa  an  article  that  describes 
new  York's  legislative  effort  iu  this  regard*  This  was  ii^itteo  fron 
the  perspective  of  the  Kew  York  library  AssociatiiMi,  and  becasse  of  ay 
position  vith  the  legislative  chair  for  that  Association  over  the  last 
three  years,  it  gives  Kudos  to  KYLA!  There  are  raany  other  Kudos 
deserved  by  other  ^ople,  however. 


The  Mew  York  Ubrary  Associatioo*s  aiis  was  to 
assure  passage  of  a  library  bill  to  provide  fiscal 
relief  for  libraries  and  the  mre  effective 
delivery  of  library  and  information  services 
through  encouragaaent  of  the  ewrging  iu?t%^rking 
potential.    Our  c^i^iga  began  in  late  1977/early 


197B  vitil  tte  bill  drafti^.  clMftly  iritb 

tte  Suie  {.ibrAty  appvtypriate  legislatiiie 

s|»maoni  were  aetroral^.  Ite  prouaa  ttoio^ 
cimlttees  ifas  a^  m  fiM  occaai^w  tte 

Assoclatiim  was  a4via«tf  Uat  then  wa  no  hjfe  for 
pasaai^  io   197S.     fiive  tte  imA  farcm 

nfuMd  to  accept  defeat  aatd  retymd  racfa  tise  to 
ite  legisiatiM  leatfen^ip  vltli  aa»  avideoce  of 
need  aod  iecreaaed  citiae«  etqi|N»rt.  Iftieii  tte 
Legislatare  reeeaaed  aftet  aa  eatraordiaary  siaaaer 
seasimi  vitli  m  iedicatiM  of  iotereat  io  tins 
library  bill ,  realistic  proapecta  for  aocceas 
diaiaisbed  but  oar  Ic^l^laa  efforts  did  «ot. 
»«i2ed  tbe  opportunity  of  a  poat  eleetioB^  third 
extraordinary  aessim  called  for  ]>eca9al)er  7  and  8 
to  pull  out  all  of  tlie  Btopn  and  fomd  ouraelvea 
mdier  tbr^  oo  a  aeireo  it«  liaittNl  agenda.  Tbe 
bill  passed  tmaalNttsly  in  both  boases  during  a 
late  night  aeasioti  witb  Uie  HHA  legialati^ 
Oiairper^m  and  Executive  IHrector  on  bami  to 
cheer  the  bill  hoM  at  2:00  a.».  in  tbe  Aaa^ly. 
It  was  an  astonishing  legislative  victory  and  made 
national  ne\^.  To  us  it  is  tbe  classic  stiHiy. 
Yea.  yon  can  if  you  are  persistent^  helieimblet 
flexible,  fair*  and  fearless,  i^^rican  Libraries > 
tbe  official  |»i^licatioa  of  the  i^^rican  tiWary 
Association »  beadlioed  its  report  of  HYLA's  sccmt^ 
plislment  wiUi  a  gnote:  **Mo  vay,  but  they  did  it 
nevertheless  Hie  K¥LA  lobbying  effort  is 
legei^«  It  WBS  a  stinmiag  legislatiw  victory  set 
aa  it  vas  againat  Propoaitioii  13  in  California  and 
the  hzrLc  tax  refer®  »>ws  acrMs  the  country*  It 
reinforced  our  belief  that  if  you  represent  a 
valtmble  public  service,  tell  fwt  story  clearlf 
and  gra^ically,  and  stody  the  art  of  politics 
carefully,  legislative  victory  is  attainable,  la  a 
statewiife  televised  cereamny  en  Deceober  IS,  1978 » 
Governor  Hugh  L«  Carey  signed  the  bill  into  a  law. 
The  leadership  of  the  Library  Association  was 
ievited  to  participate  is  the  bill  signing  ceremony 
and  are  actoovledged  by  Governor  Carey  to  have 
**Bca^lished  the  legislative  victory  vith  grace 
and  skill" . 

yht  are  proud  of  our  acc^lislmnts  and  our  Goramor  Carey, 
a  consistent  and  long-tiae  library  supporter.  Perhaps  I  boast  a 
little  bit,  but  J  also  share  all  this  with  ym  in  encouragmmt, 
because  if  w  can  do  it|  you  can  do  it. 
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Nov  tne  kmve  the  Uw  passed  mni  sigi^*  let  ee  talk  a  MiBcAt; 
•teut  if^lfwatatioa  of  this  law.  The  lav  vae  ]>a«fied  in  later 
Oae^lier*  €Nir  fiscal  year  In  lev  totk  eads  March  31.  Tbeie  were  three 
wmths  leftp  then,  to  4e  all  tte  vorh  that  voald  be  eeceaaary  to  amri 
those  pilot  graat  dollars.  The  ooath  of  Jfamiary  vas  spent  hf  the 
staff  of  the  State  Educatios  te^rteeat  developing  CimissioMr 
Segslatioos  i^ich  voald  allw  fer  the  Iq^lraeetatioo  of  the  lav.  As 
ton  ksovy  a  lav  is  very  getieral  awS  should  he.  Ii^ieoestatiofi  detail 
cows  in  osr  state  via  CoaDissiooer's  Regulatioss;  there  is  pr«ANihl)r 
sooethi^  similar  in  your  states  *  It  vas  asasiog  that  the  Bepartmit 
slaff  vas  ahle  to  put  together  those  Regulati<H^»  have  field  iiqmtp 
and  get  th«D  passed  by  ths  Board  of  Regei>ts,  our  policy-whing  body, 
hy  late  January*  Anmuaceseot  to  tlui  field  and  solicitation  for 
proposals  occurred  in  February.  TbB  field  had  oae  wiBtti  to  plan  a^ 
vrite  very  detailed  proposals.  This  vas  very  difficult  to  do,  because 
we  had  no  precedent  for  OHHtels  in  the  area  of  school  library  and 
intersystes  cooperation.  Participants  had  one  math  to  refine  an  iten 
that  vas  truly  nsv  and  creative;  it  also  required  a  proposal  procesi 
for  involving  a^«  affected  parties. 

Those  of  you  who  work  in  schools  can  appreciate  the  problras 
we  had:  there  vcre  about  tvo  veehs  in  vhich  to  conduct  oaetings  vlth 
ewry  lihrsrian  in  our  schools »  ei^ry  principal,  sll  our  Advisory 
Council  meabcrst  our  Boards  of  Education,  our  local  politiciana  snd  so 
on.  We  needed  at  least  to  let  thtm  hnov  that  ve  vers  going  to  be 
applying  for  a  project  and  to  get  their  endorseoent  for  vhat  ve  hoped 
to  he  ahle  to  do.  Fortunately,  in  Osmgo  County  had  been  laying 
ground  vork  for  several  years,  ^t  it  vas  still  a  very  difficult 
situation  in  viev  of  the  tine  constraints.  I  sight  also  mntion  in 
terps  of  proposals,  t^icb  wre  due  in  early  Harch,  it  vas  interesting 
to  note  ihat  as  the  bill  vas  being  put  together  and  »oved  along  over 
the  previous  year  or  so,  there  were  skeptics  amng  us  in  the  field* 
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fe^Xe  WW  Mying,  i«i*t  golag  to  kelp  as,  add  m  Aw't  wat 

part  of  thai.**  Xa  tte  ^  tfcim^,  of  tbe  pn^alo  aiiteitted  to 
AlbMy,  eii^tera  of  tbt  t«Mty-tm  ptiblle  library  systess  wre  |»art  of 
a  propoaal.  All  bIm  of  the  3  8*6  engaged  io  a  {iroposal.  Haarly  aalf 
Of  tha  fortr'foar  MKZS  wre  oa  a  pr^^al  r<^reseatiiig  tb«  schoola. 
Again,  irmisideriag  the  tim  cmaca,  I  thiols  that^a  a  neurhable  hit  of 
•tatiatic.  ^»  I  doa*t  fiml  eyself  into  aayiag  this  hapj^^  hecaaae 
tha  CMcept  was  so  terrific.  Certaialy  the  dollAra  nasre  then  ai»i  a 
factor.  Faille  were  willing  to  test  possibilities  it  they  were  going 
to  hav«  financial  aid  available. 

The  legislative  effort  and  resultant  modest  fundi  ig  vere 
helpflil  for  another  reaa^:  cme  can  only  go  so  far  on  good  will  and 
volnnteerii»i«  Ewotiially  smae  wN^y  has  to  be  available,  as  net** 
worhing  is  not  free*  Itetvorhing  vill  not  necessarily  save  any 
dollars^  and  isay  cost  «oney»  but  it  will  be  cost-effective*  It  vill 
allow  services  which  your  clients  do  not  now  receive. 

By  the  end  of  Harch,  the  grants  were  ready  to  be  awarded* 
Ite  Harch  31at  deadline  was  net,  and  Cramissioner  Ai^ach  seat  out 
Ittttei^  authorizing  the  selected  pilots »  and  we  were  off!  In  the  blue 
printed  booklet  I  distributed  you  will  see  a  sap  i^ich  shows  tlw  areas 
of  the  state  which  recoived  pilot  projects.  Qx^  it  oi^t  be  easiar 
for  yon  to  look  on  the  pink  sheet  becaose  that  is  a  sheet  Just  on  tte 
pilot  projects*  Ve  had  tim  interaysteis  pilot  projects.  CNi  this  visual 
yon  see  a  shaded  area  in  Instate  Hew  York,  around  Rochester,  which  was 
one  of  tte  intersystea  graots,  and  the  Rew  York  City-lower  Hestchester 
County  area  as  the  other  int<»rsyfit^  grant.  The  intersystea  grants,  if 
you  go  back  to  the  nodel  I  sbowed  you  in  the  circle,  will  seek  to 
establish  the  necessary  school  library  syst^ss  in  that  area  and  put 
iha»  in  cooperatiw  ventures  with  the  existing  public  library 
ayatm(a)  and  3  R's  systea.  So  those  two  projects.  Blester  area  and 
Haw  York  City  area,  are  the  n^st  cofopletely  cof^rative  system,  Hiey 
are  trying  out  what  we  hope  to  see  soiseday  across  the  state. 
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otter  pilot  projects^  which  are  desisnated  dots,  are 
thoBe  prcJectG  fooisiog  oa  tte  <tewIo|pmit  of  a  s^iooi  library  afstea 
Mty.  tbeira  vill  lie  a  aysien  «4iicli  brings  togetter  all  tke  sc^l 
Zlbrariea  fro»  one  jo^sdictioii  and  wbich  provides  co«^rative  services 
asMmg  aod  for  ttes.  Iht  grmit  i^ch  m  have  in  (Unego  Coimty  is  a 
adiool  library  syai«a  grant,  altbougb  we  have  a  few  ^deaa  built  ic 
which  bring  together  sharing  with  the  area  public  and  academic 
libraries*  fissically,  though,  w  are  devel<^iog  a  sKKtel  i^ich  will 
luring  school  libraries  into  cooperation  with  each  other. 

If  yeu  want  to  look  for  a  frnwent  inside  the  handout  which  is 
<mtitled»  "School  Library  Systa&s,  h  Bachground  Paper,"  at  a  sheet 
which  reads,  "School  Libra Systems  Pilot  Project."  That  sheet  is 
fiose thing  that  I  used  with  our  own  schools  when  we  began  our  proposal 
planning,  and  it  defines  what  oenbership  in  such  a  syst«  would  require 
and  yield.  Host  ia^rtantly,  on  page  2  you  see  a  heading,  ^Plan  of 
Service."  The  points  cited  under  **Flan  of  Service"  really  are  the 
essence  of  the  proposal.  They  detail  what  suc^  a  systes  has  to  do  or 
should  be  doing.  You  notice  that  there  should  be  a  standing  Advisory 
Council  for  each  systeiB  vhich  could  1^  tensed  a  liK^se  form  of  gover* 
nance*  V^th  tte  pilot  project,  we  have  only  thirty-six  soaths  of 
8tQ»port«  So  the  standing  Advisory  Council  and  all  other  factors  arc 
aelected  for  the  three  years  of  the  pilot.  What  happens  in  terns  of 
pensanence  in  such  a  systas  is  yet  to  be  designed,  following  the  study 
of  pilot  project  data. 

You  notice  under  point  B  and  point  C  the  two  basic  require* 
aents  for  a  school  library  systesi.  First  you  had  to  find  the  v^ann  to 
iifentify  what  exist,  in  the  coofmrating  school  library  systsn^.  You 
can*t  share  things  until  you  know  %dio  has  idiat.  So  one  thing  which 
every  pilot  project  in  the  state  has  to  do  is  c<h^  up  with  a  aeans  for 
a  union  catalog.  Ve  will  be  using  KhC  for  ours,  but  sot  all  others 
will.  Thst's  the  !^auty  of  the  pilots;  we  are  testing  all  directions 
a«9  hopefully  we  will  deternine  what  best  can  serve  Mew  York.  The 
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Mci»^  thiMg^  point  Cf  lAldi  is  rfi^ix«d  of  every  s^teo  is,  a  ptoceduce 
or  Bec^ira  for  sfaarisg  «^at  i#e  fiad  is  tliere.  nose  are  the  tmlf 
tspo  re^irece^ts  you  really  haw  to  »eet  in  terns  of  pxcgrmBdag  for 
ymir  project,  to  repeat «  you  bad  to  com  up  «rith  1)  a  plas  that  would 
m&f  hov  you  vill  teow  i4»  has  what*  amd  2)  a  plan  for  sharing  iHiat  is 
then  ideatified*  Hon,  in  that  regard.  I*d  like  to  point  out  that  cme 
of  the  fears  pei^le  often  begin  vith  is:  •to  do  a  union  catalog  *dtl» 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  itess  in  our  lihrariea.  print  and  nfm** 
print,  will  retire  twenty  years!"  True.  So  our  legislati<m  allowed 
US  to  he  selective  with  our  union  catalog.  You  do  not  have  go  hach 
any  furtter  than  1978  acquisitions  if  you  do  not  want  to.  tou  couJU 
hegin  with  tte  rec^^t  present  and  go  forwani.  teciaicms  to  go 
retrospective  will  he  cade  once  the  need  to  do  so  is  seen.  You  can  or 
cannot  include  audio  visual  materials  and  special  collections.  You 
can  exclude  what  you  feel  would  be  cvratersooe  to  the  effort  initially. 
In  oor  case,  we  chose  to  devise  the  union  catalog  to  begin  with  1977 
holdings,  and  our  reason  for  that  was  that  our  school  districts  fared 
very  poorly  budgetwise  in  1978.  Thus^  we  had  few  new  acquisitions  in 
the  county  and  would  have  had  a  very  ssmll  union  catalog.  Also,  we  are 
including  all  reaources,  print  and  non-print »  arcording  to  the  decision 
of  our  schools.  Tbe  other  points  on  the  hand^Hit  can  be  read  at  your 
leisurei  as  it  ha^iically  is  guideline  inxormation  for  those  of  us  who 
bad  to  develop  proposals  and  for  the  schools  in  terns  of  their  wanting 
to  participate  in  such  a  proi^al. 

A  pilot  project  can  do  snany  cither  things  of  its  choosing  in 
terw  of  cooperative  veaturea.  Discussions  of  such  possibilities  were 
of  particular  interest  with  our  school  administrators «  because  they 
would  say,  ''How  I  can  see  we  would  share  materials  frra  library-to- 
library,  but  idiat  else  would  we  do?"  They  had  no  bachground  in  what 
ayatefi  services  would  be  viable  and  appropriate  to  the  school 
libraries . 
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You  could  be  as  creative  as  you  wanted  to      beyond  the  ioter* 
loan  of  ssterials.    In  our  proposals  w  identified  thirteen  c^Jectives, 
the  required  ttro  plus  eleven  loore  idiich  Vm  goin^  to  discuss  with  you 
in  a  smefit. 

1  want  to  speak  further  ahout  our  pilot  structure.  As  Z 
said,  Oswego  County  has  nine  public  school  districts  and  one  private 
school  district.  We  wte  fortunate  in  t^t  all  ten  of  our  districts 
asked  to  be  part  of  our  proposal  from  year  one-  We  have  a  Syvtes 
Advisory  Council,  which  is  our  policy «^kif^  group.  Tte  Advisory 
Council  is  representative  of  all  tte  people  we  would  aervct  that  is^ 
the  school  librarian,  the  school  a(tainistrator»  the  classrow  teacher» 
the  studest.  Ve  have  eji-officio  seats  on  the  Council  for  the  public 
librarian,  the  college  librarisn,  and  other  systra  staff,  lliis 
Advisory  Council  will  be  i^ting  about  four  or  five  tiiaes  a  year  and 
will  belp  guide  us  in  terms  of  service  and  policy  developisent.  Sosse 
of  the  sost  interesting  input  cmnes  fxtm  students  on  the  Council,  so 
don*t  ever  forget  to  include  thm  in  any  venture  you  are  doing.  They 
know  their  needs  and  are  probably  as  creative  as  anybody  who  will  coiae 
to  such  a  group. 

Ve  also  have  a  groi^  of  district  contact  people  or  coordi* 
aators.  These  are  the  people  who  will  iajpleront  the  systesj  services  in 
each  district.  They  all  are,  by  Coa^ssioners  Regulations,  certified 
library  nedia  specialists.  wanted  to  be  certain  that  tnf  state 
effort  recogni-.e  that  professional  training  and  coe^tence  is  critical 
to  the  ifi9>le!aentation  of  a  system  or  network.  Each  district  has 
identified  one  certified  librarian  wi*o  is  out  contact  i^rson  for  that 
district.  It  is  through  that  individual  that  we  do  the  actual  delivery 
of  services.  That  person  then  ifl^looents  sharing  with  all  the  other 
buildings  of  his/her  district.  These  i^ople  have  not  been  given  ai^ 
extra  tine,  support,  or  anything  else  for  these  assigcaents.  They  are 
doing  it  because  they  believe  in  it.  It  it  extra  wc^rk,  but  it  can 
save  s«w  tisie  too.    1*11  give  you  an  illustration  of  that  a  bit  later. 
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tte  r«ceivi^  $50,<MM>  a  year  for  our  project  for  tte  tbr^ 
y«dr8.  Aat  •oos^s  like  m  terrific  araouat  of  moai>y,  periiaps^  bat  it 
toys  o«e  project  coordinator,  a  part  time  staff  clerical  periMHi, 
tlie  rest  of  the  money  goes  into  XUC  contracts,  ccsamaicatioiis 
aervices,  printing^  publications,  consultantst  and  so  forth.  It  does 
not  stretch  very  far.  are  working  hard  to  be  innovative  and 
creative  i#ith  i4iat  w  want  to  do  and  the  moapi  available*  l^ere  are 
not  a  lot  of  dollars.  It  say  sound  rich  tmtil  you  start  to  apesd  it, 
and  then  it  is  not  a  lot  of  noney* 

I  «wuld  like  to  show  you  our  thirteen  objectives  nov,  and 
you  can  follow  thaa  on  the  yellow  Fact  Sheet.  1  will  enumerate 
briefly  wituin  each  one. 

I-  Initiation  of  OCLC  support  for;  a)  developigent  of  a  Uni<m  Catalo&(a); 
b)  cataloging  and  yrocessiog  service}  and  c)  interlibrary  loan. 

We  are  going  to  be  using  (XLC  for  the  develc^N^nt  of  our 
mim  catalog,  and  we  aay  also  use  it  to  receive  cataloging  and 
processing  for  our  schools  beccuse  Uiat  is  a  featuk^  of  OCLC.  They 
have  just  announced  ao  interlibrary  loan  subsysten  through  OCLC,  so  we 
may  eventually  use  that  for  interlibrary  loan  transactions  even  beycmd 
the  county. 

In  regard  to  OCJX  aad  everything  we  are  doing,  I  sight 
Dent  ion  that  we  had  very  little  trouble  ciming  up  with  what  we  wanted 
to  do«  Bnt  ,as  yoU  get  itito  scmthiog  and  really  start  to  negotiate 
contracts ,  develop  the  profiled  with  all  the  work  involwd,  it  is  smch 
Bore  tisie  consiasing  and  slower  than  aieets  the  eye.  You  have  to  be 
prepared  for  sotne  frustration  when  you  are  initiating  a  new  idea.  In 
tte  role  we  have  in  coordinating  our  sch^l  districts,  we  also  have  to 
be  prepared  to  keep  thes  enthusiastic,  mtivated,  and  excited  as  we 
find  delays.  Out  school  librarians  hoped  to  asme  back  to  school  in 
S^tessher  with  our  OCtC  tensinal  here,  ready  to  go.  It  is  going  to  be 
at  leaat  0ece]d»er  before  this  happens,  so  in  the  flnantima  we  have  to 
show  thea  what  else  is  happening  and  keep  their  sotivation  at  a  peak 
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telping  tbes  umtersta^  ^ImjM.    Ami,  there  are  imamidable 
MwfB  in  Asythliig  nmi  like  tWs. 

toanfiioa  of  an  e«igtiiin  Ifaiim  List  of  SerialB  to  iBclwte  elwmn^ 
tary  scboel  and  area  pablic  aad  academic  libraries, 

Ide  have  had,  io  Osimgo  Couaty,  a  uaiim  list  of  serials  io 
oar  hi^  sdiool  libraries  for  aoae  four  years.  Nov,  here  is  i^re  I 
caa  give  you  aa  illustratioii  of  cost^effectiwaess.  Tte  bi^  schools 
la  wr  cotffity  sabscribe  to  over  350  periouical  titles.  \h  have  mly 
aiae  high  schools,  each  district  havini  wcte.  Their  ^ly  way  to  sha^e 
sad  cooferate  is  across  district  lines.  By  the  «ay,  ^  first  place 
to  start  is  with  serials  or  jperlodicals  as  it  is  easy  aod  caa  be  dOM 
l^mially.  You  din't  have  great  aui^rs  of  titles  to  deal  with.  By 
creatiag  our  union  list  aitd  just  knowing  «^t  each  other  bad,  and  by 
asiog  delivery  service  which  already  existed  io  my  Center,  every  high 
school  in  the  county  increased  its  access  to  periodical  holdings  by  a 
sinim  of  70%.  Ho  new  dollars  were  sf^t^  Superintendents  liked 
that  kind  of  infonsstion:  Ite  did  not  spend  a  new  dollar,  and  yet  our 
tea^rs  and  stuitents  bad  access  to  many  additional  pericNdical  titles. 
That  onion  list  is  going  to  be  expanded  through  the  systes  project  to 
include  the  holdings  of  the  elercntary  school  libraries  and  the  public 
librariea.  So,  we  will  have  a  county  list  of  serials. 
3.  layrovcd  svailability  for  easy  ccffinamication  between  participating 
aaencies  via  telephones ^  imII  sod  delivery  services,  newsletter  and 
4i rectories. 

The  next  objective  was  the  ciMminicaticms  one*  Those  of  you 
who  work  in  school  libraries  know  the  frustration  of  not  always  l^ing 
able  to  call  si»»rone  on  the  telephone.  It  ia  still  one  of  the  major 
problens  which  confronts  us.  So,  through  the  system  grant,  we  will 
place  a  telephone  in  each  of  the  district  coordinator's  offices. 
Every  district  will  at  least  have  iis^diate  telephone  service  to  us 
and  to  each  other  st  that  level.  We  will  also  be  funding  a  loi^  dis«* 
tance  allowance  charge  for  thc»  on  a  oonthly  basis,  becaose  we  have 
th^ee  telephooe  ci^spanieu  in  Oswego  County  and  to  call  als»st  anywhere 
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costa  mmef^  1^  of  mr  acteols  alnady  had  tele^cm  service  in 
place  is  tteir  scteol  libraries;  in  ttese  casea  they  mt  ask  us  to 
ftmd  ttythi&g  new  except  tlie  loeig  di&taace  allc#aace«  A|ai&«  this 
teea  hack  to  the  preaiae  that  2  shaml  with  |wa  f  rt^  the  Segrata  aod 
the  legiala tars  t^ich  ms  to  use  vhat  already  exists* 

Me  also  have  developed  a  syst«  aemletteri  the  first  issw 
of  tAich  wnat  out  alnrnt  a  fioath  ago,  aad  ^is  is  very  useful.  And,  «fe 
are  itevelopiag  a  directory  of  all  the  libraries  ia  the  couoty,  vith 
rach  iafonBatiofi  as  staff  people,  telepboae  ousliers,  hours  of  service, 
special  progms,  special  collectioas,  etc.  This  vill  1^  useful  for 
the  geoerat  pidilic,  as  well  as  the  schools. 

4.     Photocopyina  support  including  Keroyraphy  and  oicrofora  priatiog. 

The  fourth  point,  or  objective,  for  syst^  service  has  to  do 
vith  ^lotocopyiag  siq^rt,  that  i^,  budget  alliances  to  c^  iteos 
for  loss,  vithin  the  provisions  of  the  Copyright  tav,  and  for 
filicrofortt  printing,  litis  ooy  differ  is  ioplimten^^ation  fro»  school  to 
school.  For  eaaaple,  ve  have  one  school  which  has  eacellent  microfora 
holdioga,  i.e.,  the  Kew  York  Tifses  Data  Bank  and  several  other  special 
holdingB.  Their  cooaent  to  Uie  systefs  vas,  if  you  l^lp  fund 
dt^licatioa  costs  usii^  our  equipseat,  ve  will  share  those  resources 
vith  every  school  in  the  county.  This  iBeai»  that  m  other  school  tes 
to  ^y  that  naterial.  All  ue  have  to  do  is  give  tim  ooaey  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  copying  frm  their  holdings  for  other  schools.  It  is  that 
aort  of  airport  which  a  systra  can  provide. 

S#    CoMBltaBt  services  ia  identified  areas  of  i^cd,  for  eatanplc, 

library  skills  curriculum  devel0|g«tBt,  teaching  sethodology,  story- 
telling and  booktalks,  library  pid>lic  relations^  copyright, 
federal  projects,  technology,  and  staff  training;  and 

i.    ftiblic  relations^**  t^rovwacnt  and  sig>port* 

The  TOXt  objective  is  consultant  services.    In  rural  areas 

particularly,  I  think  oar  staff  sembers  can  beoHse  isolated  fnm  pro- 
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fewioBai  «peri«»ce8«  Ibis  is  tr^e  pf  the  clerical  and  ai^porf. 
ataffc  as  It  ia  wry  difficult,  Juat  ^ogr^ically,  to  get  ta 

tte  Metings,  state  conferences,  an4  other  professiimBl  d^lofiamt 
activities,  tee  of  tbe  tbiogs  ne  want  to  do  is  rake  sese  of  tlmse 
a^rtmities  available  rigbt  at  hooe,  viUUn  tte  confines  of  nor 
county.  We  want  to  take  the  consultant  services  into  ttet  school 
library,  if  that's  «^re  they  need  to  be.  For  this  cwing  year,  we 
haw  tvo  to  three  program  alreaify  plaimed.  We  will  have  very  iatmae 
traiAiim  for  support  staffs  in  utilization  of  OCXC  that  will  be  an 
inservice  program  for  people  in  all  the  school  libraries. 

For  the  professionals,  especially  the  elenentary  school 
librarians,  we  will  have  Lucille  Furnas  (a  former  president  of  the  Mew 
fork  Ubrary  Associatira)  oeet  with  us  a  city^wide  storytelling 
contest  in  Kew  fork  City  for  young  children.  Imagine  the  logistics  of 
doii^  that  in  Hew  fork  City.  Yet  it  has  been  hi^ly  successful,  and 
ahc  has  the  process  docimnted.  It  begins  with  Gilding  level 
a»^tition  of  eleaaentary  school  childmn  learning  to  tell  stories, 
fan  can  readily  see  U%  articulatifm  witli  tteir  other  edncati^wl 
o^Msriences^  e*g.,  reading.  Usually  it  is  the  school  librarian  in  a 
building  and  the  reading  consultant  ^  start  by  working  with  the 
children  idm  are  interested*  l%ere  is  then  competition  at  the 
Imilding  level  which  goes  on  to  cc^petition  at  the  district  level.  A 
son^ff  within  the  five  boroughs  is  followed  finally  by  the  citywi^ 
CMtest  with  ten  children  finalists  who  are  unbelievably  good.  They 
compete  in  front  of  large  audiences,  tell  their  folktales,  and  then 
are  J^ged  with  awards  given.  It  has  been  a  narvelous  thing  for 
libraries  and  reading  and  children  in  )iew  York  City.  Ve  hi^  to  use 
iMille's  mdel  and  begin  a  coimtywide  storytelling  crontest  for  the 
children  in  Osmgo  County^  The  eleisentary  schobl  librarians  will  be 
the  prisary  people  working  with  us  in  this  regard. 

The  other  area  of  staff  development  which  we  are  enf^sising 
this  year  is  public  relations.     I  think  this   is  such  a  necessary 
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focaa.  lie  iflll  npitalizing  m  tte  \&lus  fouse  Ccmferaic«  m«t,**te 
WU  a  io0k  for  a  a»i  iwve  ordered  thousands  of  tfae  stickers* 

Aurtber,  tte  systes  will  write  colusns  in  local  papers,  ilo  talk--atow 
ytotk  (m  televisioa.  do  public  siNsaking,  etc..  just  to  let  people  ksow 
lAat  tke  school  library  is  doii^  and  able  to  do  and  tte  eaciti»ent 
tbat  tMs  on  there,  food  FR  is  unfortunately  usually  laft  until 
^get  ti«e,  Ite  hope  not  to  do  that  any  more,  instead  doing  it  all 
year  long  and  naking  people  aware  of  the  services  of  school  libraries. 
A  pid»lic  relations  ''jnake  and  take**  workshop  is  also  planned  for 
teccober. 

Ihglicates  ejccfaaone. 

The  next  area  of  objectives  is  a  duplicates  exchange 
prograa«  By  the  way»  oost  of  our  seetings  ate  on  school  tia»,  i^ich 
ia  another  reason  why  it  works.  \h  are  not  asking  people  to 
volunteer,  but  rather  this  is  a  part  of  their  work,  a  part  of  their 
job*  The  superintendeots  have  agreed  to  accept  this.  Since  we 
started  meeting,  there  has  been  an  inforaal  exchange  of  materials 
going  on.  How  we  will  1^  doing  it  fonaally;  we  will  haw  lists  for 
gifts  and  exchange. 

fa««Psi<m  of  cxistinig  "Book  Look"  project  to  be  a  full  cowerative 
gaterials  review  service. 

For  two  years  we  have  oeen  in  contact  with  major  publishers 
and  siedia  producers  in  the  country  and  have  asked  for  enmination 
materials  to  be  sent  to  our  K)CES  centers.  In  turn,  we  publicise  «Aat 
is  available  to  the  local  sctH>ol  librarians  and  teachers  so  they  can 
ezsAine  these  first-hand  before  they  make  purchase  decisions.  They 
find  this  service  of  enonaous  value  for  two  reasons.  <hie  is  that  many 
of  the»  cannot  frequently  attend  iseetings  with  cimercial  exhibits, 
and  they  are  then  dependeat  upon  U»  bi^k  review  or  the  media  review, 
tdiich  is  good  only  to  a  certain  extent  because  very  few  book  reviews 
give  3^u  the  true  potential  or  disensions  of  an  individual  iten, 
^cradly,  our  school  librarians  are  increasingly  lookiag  for  books 
with  nulticurricular  application.    Those  potentials  require  being  able 
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to  evalttdte  tte  hook  in-baiMl.  As  a  mult  of  "Book  Look,"  thef  cm 
i^rf  tk«ir  prrcious  dollars  tmch  more  nisely.  Ife  intend  to  iBi:lii4e 
■ore  books  and  audio  ▼isual  naterial  and  in  fact  liave  already  begtta 
dols«  tkat< 

Idwtificatioa  aad/or  dgyelop^t  of  special  collections  for  systa^ 

wide  owneraliip  and/or  ^rin^. 

tbe  neat  objective  is  to  develop  special  collectiona  md/or 
•bate  special  collections.  We  kaw  a  bi|^  scbool  librarian  iibo  bas  a 
great  interest  in  Africa,  She  visits  tbere  ewry  several  yearn.  And 
*be  bas  a  social  studies  teacber  cm  ber  faculty  is  also  infomed 
en  Africa,  having  oade  se^ral  visitations  there.  Toget^r  ttey  have 
develos»ed  an  excellent  African  studies  collection  for  their  bi^ 
scbool,  superior  to  anything  we  would  eapect  froo  a  high  school  in  oor 
area.  She  is  delighted  to  nalw  this  a  countyvide  special  collection. 

I^re  such  special  collections  don't  eaist  and  we  identify  a 
need  for  thes,  the  systeo  can  see  that  they  begin  to  exist,  eitter 
through  central  collections  developed  at  the  system-level  or  through 
fw^iag  individual  libraries  to  develop  thm  at  a  local  level  with  the 
agre««ent  to  share. 

10.    Countyvide  **ready^geferencc*'  service. 

Cowtywide  ready  reference  service  is  a  long-lived  dreaa! 
Wth  the  tel^hones  it  will  In?  easier.  We  can  Just  pick  up  the  phone, 
knowing  idm  bas  idiat  reference  collection;  this  is  lAere  a  tine-savings 
elewnt  cosws  into  the  syst^.  We  i«>n*t  have  to  exhaust  ourselves  on 
the  Mre  chance  t^t  one  of  our  reference  books  isight  have  the  snswr 
to  that  Question,  knowing  it  probably  doesn't.  Instead  «^  can  say  **so 
and  so"  has  so  excellent  reference  collection  in  the  area  of,  for 
mtm^lCf  nutrition  or  health  education.  So,  I  won^t  spend  my  tiise 
looking  but  will  call  there  and  get  the  infor«8tims  needed. 

The  srae  factor  is  true  with  our  interlibrary  loans.  The 
acbool  librarians  in  our  area  now  do  not  spend  their  valuable  time 
looking  and  looking  for  that  elusive  oaterial  If  they  know  it's 
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nMMily  AVAilfible  smc  place  else.  It  takes  two  ftlmites  to  write  out 
M  iftterlibrary'  loan  traofiactios  «s  opposed  to  ftaybe  tw  komu  of 
futile  BeardUas  just  becaaae  you  vast  to  be  sure  tliat  you  iloo*t  bavo 
It. 

11.  Eawided  access  to  and  use  of  ayailable  area^  state  aod  pational 
4s ta  base  services. 

We  are  fortunate  in  beiog  close  to  tbe  State  ttaiversity 
College  ia  CHrwego  because  they  have  so»e  eigbteeu  data  bases  oii*>liiie, 
o«S«t  agricultural »  nedical  and  psychology  data  bases ^  In  tbe  acbools 
aasiy  teacbers,  gifted  students  or  studimts  doing  iodepeadmit  study 
projects  need  access  to  sucb  data  bases.  So,  tbe  syates  vill  be 
contracting  %»ith  tbe  College  library  for  use  of  their  data  bases  to 
neet  tnose  !>eople*s  special  needs. 

12.  Feasibility  of  couati^ide  "library  card*';  and 

13.  geasibility  study  of  ejcpaoding  access  to  school  library  resources 
and/or  services  during  times  of  oon-scbool  operatioo. 

Tbe  last  two  objectives  are  sioply  feasibility  objectives  at 
this  i^iot.  One  is  tbe  feasibility  of  eicpaoding  access  to  our  school 
library  collectiims  beyond  the  school  day.  This  is  a  situation  which 
should  concern  all  of  us.  ^e  school  libraries  in  this  nation  have 
nore  staterials  than  wiy  other  kii^  of  library,  i.e.,  650,DD0,(HK) 
item.  It  is  a  "crime"  that  those  650,000,000  ite&»  are  accessible  at 
best  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  nine  to  ten  mnths  a  year, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  vl»*re  school  libraries  are  often  the 
closest  points  of  access  for  the  citirenry.  Bmxm  of  our  rural  areas 
have  no  direct  public  libraiy  service.  In  ot^r  cases,  they  have  imly 
a  bookambile  every  tm  t^luB*  Tbe  school  library,  howerar,  in  mst 
places  is  within  walking  distance  or  at  the  very  least  a  few  nilea 
amy.  Every  coammity  has  a  sch<M>l.  ¥e  will  doing  a  feasibility 
study  to  see  how  we  sight  expand  access  to  thost  resources  in  the 
lusBsr,  in  the  evening,  or  on  the  weekend.  If  we  have  to  find  sinse 
special  funding  we  are  going  to  try  to  find  that  special  funding.  He 
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bMW  iasuaces  of  local  village  boards  i^  have  teen  villimg  to 
«7or^.ract  with  tteir  sctool  library  for  sumr  service  e^fMliasizisi: 
€liildreo*8  reading  prograsffi. 

Tte  other  feasibility  study  is  that  of  hsvieg  a  coimty'^ldo 
library  card  so  U»t  any  resident  is  Osvego  County  could  go  to  any 
library  in  Osimgo  County  and  have  nse  and  borroving  privileges* 
Because  taxes  have  paid  for  almost  everything  that's  there ,  our  belief 
is  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  use  idiat's  there.  Local  governmental 
and  jnrisdictional  boundaries  are  artificial  in  this  case,  Ve  ss^^t 
find  a  vay  to  open  access  to  everyone  vho  needs  a  particular  bit  of 
infomtion. 

Now  these  two  areas,  as  you  notice,  are  really  couched  in 
the  ten  of  ^'feasibility,"  because  we  are  not  sure  what  all  the 
iiqplications  are*  We  want  to  look  at  the  jmssibilities,  and  iMpefully 
within  the  three  years  of  our  project,  we  will  cc^se  up  with  a  way  to 
<te  thes)  or  a  reason  that  is  valid  for  not  doing  tbesa. 

X  also  eientioned  earlier  that  we  are  looking  toward  soae 
formal  cooperation,  even  though  we  are  basically  a  school  library 
s^tett,  with  acad«ic  ai^  public  libraries  thrw^  the  two  systems 
that  already  enist  in  our  area*  Vh  have  identified  fonr  particular 
directions  for  beginning  the  first  year*  One  area  is  to  participate 
in  the  North  County  Library  Systeo  Gifts  and  Exchange  Progras.  We  can 
send  our  lists;  we  will  get  theirs.  Secondly,  we  will  share  our  union 
list  of  serial  l«>ldings  for  all  the  schools  with  their  serial  lists 
for  the  region.  They  do  not  have  any  school  library  holdings  in  their 
insion  list  at  this  fK^int,  but  only  those  of  acadmic,  public,  and 
special  libraries.  Third,  we  will  be  offering  joint  continuing 
education  prograiM  for  our  respective  staffs. 

Fourth,  we  will  have  an  inter**face  of  our  delivery  systesm. 
Our  Center  has  a  van  which  goes  to  every  school  district  in  our  county 
twice  a  week,  tfe  iteliver  itemn  fxtm  our  regional  collecticms  to  all 
those  schools*    the  public  library  systas  also  has  a  delivery  service 


ttot  gMft  to  ibe  locfil  ]^Uc  lltearies  m  a  areolar  basia*  Ii*a  a 
wary  sii^la  thiag,  raaltft  ta  oar  acfce&claa  togetlMsr  and  Hni  mt 
laaat  me  or  tire  apata  «^re  w  caa  oeet  oa  a  re^lar  ^sis  as<l  swap 
utarlala  froa  aurstciB  to  fis^stee. 

ted  laat»  va  cfarate  a  Job  Xafomatlm  CMtar  (JIC)  withio 
oar  Crater*  Tbat  Job  laformtim  C^tar  ia  sowtbiag  w  bave  done 
idtii  CETA  fandi^  for  ^ra.  He  era  bopiag  ti^  Rortb  Couatr^r  Pi^ic 
Library  Syvten  vill  cooperate  in  its  oogoing  fuadiag,  because  typically 
ia  thm  fQtk  State  it  ia  tbe  public  libraries  ayatess  i^ich  offer  Job 
lofomtioa  Center  service  to  real  dents.  The  Mortb  Country  Library 
System  bas  not  provided  one  in  tbe  pasty  afuS  tbey  seei»  ifoligbted  tbat 
w  have  one  in-place  for  which  they  can  cross^ctmtract, 

la  conclusion  I  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  what  I  call 
aose  quotabla  quotes,  re:  school  library  systes^. 

..."  I  was  going  to  retire  this  year,  but  this  B3fsteiB 
is  Just  too  exciting  not  to  be  a  part  of  it.** 

. « .  (Principal):  ^Hfy  librarian  doesn't  have  tiiae  for 
all  she  wants  to  do  or  has  to  do.  How  in  the  world  can 
1  ash  her  to  add  responsibilities  such  as  preparing 
interlibrary  loan  traasactioi^*^ 

(Librarian):     "'She  will  have  ties  saved**     (and  1 
have  explained  to  you  how  that  is  def«isihle). 

•  ,.n)oa*t  1^  all  have  baaically  the  same  collection? 
Mtot  would  there  be  to  share?**  (Chir  systeo  research 
show  mly  about  401  is  duplicdtion! ) 

In  conclusion,  I  can  report  entbusia^  aiul  siq»erb  cooperation 
to  date.  Tangible  results  muld  much  better  be  reported  a  year  or  two 
frma  now,  because  in  reality  we  have  only  been  into  prograoaing  for 
two  to  three  wmths.  Already  the  Kew  York  Library  Association  is 
workiog  tward  s  atudy  bill  Cor  introduction  into  the  next  legislative 
aetsion  to  allow  discussions  on  a  aechanisss  for  providing  ongoing 
State  oi^rationsl  aid,    Thia  goes  back  to  the  point  of  the  Legislature 
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mmyUg  cu  i»  fcarf  twetklan  tMt  ^»n*t  exist?"  ViU  a  stirfy 

Wfi  had    goc^  cof^ratiim  frm  all  parts  of  Man  York 

Stata^  and  I  naiit  to  ciosa  by  saying  ttet  we  are  blessed  in  hsvia^ 
mufcth  leadersMp  at  tlie  state  lewl:  iu  the  Covemor^s  office,  tte 
Legislature,  and  rite  State  Education  Itepartmat.  Tliat  is  aa  eatresiely 
ia^rtaat  factor  in  onr  snccrsa  to  date. 
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WBUC-SCWOl  lIBSftRY  COOWRATKW  W  RUtAl  MIERICA 
...A  VIEW  fm  TH£  STATE  LEVEL 

Elsie  I*  BruahQcky  Director 

Divi&iM  of  E4iicaUcmal  Hedia 

Borth  Caroliiui  Department  of  Public  Inatnictios 

1*0  flighted  to  participate  in  your  conference  oa  Partner* 
abip  for  tim  80*a:    Ptiblic^clioo'  Library  Coc^rstloji  in  Rural  Awrica^ 
•  very  tiaely  aobject  and  om  ror  tAfcb        in  North  Carolina,  fihare 
fonr  iAteraat. 

Too  have  Juat  heard  atout  the  vay  Kev  ¥orh  State  is  oi^aoiml 
at  the  state  lewl  for  admioiatratira  and  loaaageseot  of  school  and 
pt^Ue  lihrariea.  telifce  Itew  Yorh  State,  school  and  puhlic  libraries 
are  mder  separate  agencies  in  North  Carolina  but  the  heads  of  botb 
afencies  work  closely  togetter  and  are  ae^rs  of  the  Governor's 
Cabinet. 

The  tm  soveming  agencies  are  th*.  Ztepsrtwnt  of  Cultural 
Be##)irces  Md  the  tepartaaent  of  PkAUc  Instruction.  Public  lihrariei^ 
are  coerdiMted  by  the  State  Librarian  and  his  staff  iHio  nre  part  of 
tte  Department  of  Cultural  Resources.  School  libraries  are  called 
adwol  aedia  centers  in  Nor*'  rolina  and  are  directly  responsible  to 
tto  State  Board  of  Edo^  Tte  State  S^riotmdent  for  Public 

Instnictii^  is  an  electe«<  official  <^  represents  the  State  Board  of 
Education  00  the  Governor's  Cabinet*  Althot^  fonoal  agrefisents  for 
cooperative  vultures  take  place  at  the  Cover^r's  CabiTCt  level,  the 
actual  ifl^lewntatioo  of  these  cooperative  ventures  takes  place  in  a 
w>re  relai^  infernal  settiug  as  M^ers  of  ike  State  Library  stnff 
and  the  Bivisira  of  Educational  Media  stsff  sit  down  and  plan  togeti^^r 
to  carry  out  the  cooperative  arrsngemnts. 
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I  want  to  «lo  tw  thiags  here-  todays  (I)  describe  briefly 
«ew  0f  ite  coi^retiTO  evmts  that  Iuto  been  plameil  and  is|»l«si»ited 
at  tlie  sUte  lewl  fr<m  1958  to  the  prtaaeat,  asd  (2)  describe  llortb 
€areli09*a  first  scb^l -housed  public  library  that  uraa  i^oed  is 
S^tober  of  3978  and  has  proved  to  be  a  auccessful  cooperative 
veaUire. 

As  far  back  as  195B  there  vere  coi^rative  type  eveata  or 
vtnturea  in  Horth  Carolioa  that  were  iflfyicBented  at  tte  state  level « 
I  fimly  believe  that  it  in  is^ratiiNe  that  cooperation  begin  at  the 
aute  level.    State  staffs  ewst  set  exiles  instead  of  ''sMiidatiiii'' 
cooperative  activities  and  expecting  then  «4>  take  place  at  the  local 
level*    1  as  pieased  that  in  HorUi  Carolina  ve  have  state  level  staff  a 
1^  do  work  togeuher  very  closely.    As  far  bach  as  1958  there  ws  a 
"Policy  for  Interlibrsry  Loans, a  sheet  stating  the  «iay  in  «^ich 
Sf^ml  and  public  libraries  would  share  resources.    In  1961  a  Joint 
position  paper  was  developed  and  distributed  on  tl»  coordination  of 
school  and  public   libraries.   In   1971  as  extensive  study  Ms  co- 
sponsored  by  the  State  Library,  Morth  Carolina  Library  Association, 
State  Departssent  uf  Public  Instmction  and  tl^  senral  colleges  and 
naiversities  in  the  state.     An  outside  consultant  i#as  hired  to  work 
ifith  a  Task  Force  to  take  a  good  look  at  all  types  of  librarieit*  nsd 
resources  and  make  recoanendations  as  to  uhat  should  be  taking  place 
in  Horth  Carolina   involving  resources  sharing  and  oetworkii^.  The 
report  of   the  Task  Force   was   entitled   "The  Next  Step  for  Korth 
Carolina    Libraries:     A    Library    Services   Network."     Most    of  the 
recramendations  which  wre  outlined   io  the  Task  Force  report  have 
taken  place  at  the  college  and  university  level  rather  than  in  school 
libraries.     For  exa^le,   a   statewide  interlibrsry  loan  service  is 
crasonplace  among  college  4nd  university  libraries,  special  libraries, 
ami  public  libraries  but  not  areong  school  libraries.     Sose  of  the 
reasons  you  have  Already  beard  today       lack  of  telephones  school 
libraries,  data  bases,  access  lo  computers       are  thf*  ssjae  problems 
that  we  face  in  North  Carolina. 
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la  1972  a  mall  group  of  people  is  P«nlico  Coimty  ims  named 
to  fittKiy  tile  feasibility  of  pldoalng  Horth  Caroliaa^s  first  scIkk»1«^ 
toused  pi^lic  library.  A  seid^er  of  tbe  Divisioa  of  Educatiooal  f^ia 
staff  and  of  tlie  State  library  staff  participated  in  this  Feasibility 
Study  Comittee,  In  1974  sbortly  after  tbe  oei^  State  librarian,  was 
oamd,  tbe  tvo  division  beads  met  to  discuss  joint  library  needs  in 
Itortb  Carolina,  One  of  U»  first  tbings  tbat  ve  decided  needed  to  be 
done  was  i  joint  study  of  idiat  were  tbe  l6m  fila  boldings,  i^re  were 
ttey  boused,  wbo  were  their  users,  and  what  were  tbe  guidelines  for 
«sing  ttaa. 

As  a  result  of  tbat  statewide  study,  several  cooperative 
ventures  were  undertakes  involving  1^  filo  libraries  in  Nortb 
Carolina  offering  services  to  rural  libraries  tbat  did  not  bave  access 
to  Item  film  collections  of  any  kind  previously.  It  was  also  ascer* 
tained  tbat  tbe  State  Library  bad  an  extensive  film  collection  tbat 
could  be  opened  up  to  rural  school  libraries  that  did  not  bave  access 
to  otber  collections.  In  order  to  facilitate  faster  tum^arouid  tioe, 
cwr  I^i^rtiDent  utilised  au  existing  CMqputer  service  to  develop  a 
c^niteriaed  I6m  film  data  base  available  to  anyone  in  the  state 
willing  Lo  add  bis  unique  fila  holdings  to  the  system.  Ve  also  found 
tbat  our  Departmat's  I6m  staff  develofxaest  collection  had  a  lot  of 
filas  tbat  both  parents  and  public  libraries  were  interested  in 
borrowing.  As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  open  up  both  of  those  fila 
collections.  In  order  to  have  soiaie  control  over  was  using  than 
and  bow  they  were  being  used,  tte  school  librarian  goes  through  the 
local  pi^lic  librarian,  vbm  uses  the  State  Interlibrary  Loan  service 
to  obtain  and  return  tbe  filia  to  the  original  owner.  A  siipilar  systeo 
is  used  for  borrowing  filss  tbat  we  have  in  our  26m  staff  devi^lopnent 
library.  We  now  have  I6m  ii^m  collections  in  tbe  eight  regional 
centers  geographically  located  throughout  the  state,  and  the  public 
can  borrow  these  filsss  also  by  going  through  the  local  public  library* 
Tbin  is  another  exaople  of  a  cooperative  venture  that  was  started  as  a 
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result  of  tte  1972  feasibility  studj  in  an  effort  to  sbare  resources 
«It«ady  ovailable. 

Sone  other  ii^rtant  cooperative  events  hai^oed  dttriag  1977* 
<N»  of  tbe  Boat  significant  vas  librarians  (school,  public,  acateaic) 
Joining  together  to  plan  strategies  for  getting  legislation  passed 
that  vouM  beMfit  everyone*  We  realised  that  w  wew  not  together  as 
librarinjis*'*'Bchool  librarians  were  blading  public  librarians  for  not 
coi^ratlng  and  in  return,  public  librarians  were  saying  that  school 
librarians  were  not  cooperative.  Regional  see  tings  wer#r  held  through- 
out the  state  vhere  all  types  of  librarians  met  to  decide  tdiat  type  of 
library  legislation  mold  benefit  all  of  us.  It  vas  decided  that  on 
Moy  of  the  omin  issues  w  needed  to  go  to  the  legislature  as  a 
wifi«>  group  of  libraries  with  a  ctmsolidsted  library  package*  One 
of  these  recoeaendatioos  was  legislation  that  imild  give  the  State 
librarian  the  respCNStsibility  to  plai  land  coordinate  cooperatiw 
prograimi  between  various  types  of  libraries  within  the  state  as  well 
as  to  coordinate  state  develoi^ettt  with  regional  and  national  library 
progress.  There  was  ooney  attached  fi0  that  "bill"  to  help  ioplcffient 
it;  the  funds  were  not  passed,  but  the  legislation  wast  So  we  got 
half  of  v^t  we  wanted  «^ich  opened  a  lot  of  doors  because  previously 
there  had  teen  no  legislation  that  gave  the  State  Librarian  that 
authority  even  though  sm^  of  it  has  been  a&stmd  in  tte  past. 

At  the  sas^  tine  the  legislation  was  passed,  the  CimBinity 
Schools  Act  was  passed.  It  vas  a  mandate  to  increase  tvm^  ty  involve** 
sent  in  the  use  of  all  public  schools  including  all  tyi^s  of  library 
resources,  personnel  ai^  facilities •  There  was  money  included  in  that 
Act  to  hire  school  coavmuiity  coordinators  for  the  145  school  systems 
(IIN)  counties  and  45  city  school  systesis).  Public  librarians  were  a 
little  concerned  about  this  Act.  They  were  afraid  that  it  would  take 
away  froia  the  use  of  the  public  library  (including  funds  that  would  be 
channeled  into  the  public  libraries)  by  opening  schools  in  the  ewnings 
and  on  weekends  for  use  by  the  entire  coaaunit«      We  have  found  this 
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set  to  be  trae;  iu  imiXp  w  kave  fouftd  Jiijt  tfa«  opftosite.  C^ieaing  19 
tbe  «cbooXs  and  having  8Ch<K>I  advifiory  cimittcNro  plsa  vHat  courses 
«E»ld  lici  offered  for  parents  ai^  studeats  is  thti  ewsinga  and  oa 
SatardayB  Iuib  brmi^t  scliool  and  public  lihrariafis  together  to  plaa 
horn  to  serve  better  the  cXi^tele  using  re«»ources  fros  both  libraries. 

For  ewsple^  a  new  high  sclmol  vas  being  ^It  in  Wafce 
Cmntir  at  the  tim  the  Cmarauaity  Schools  Act  ««as  ^lacted  into  law*  So 
is  planaiag  the  library  facilities »  tte  architect  made  certain  that 
ouUi^  doors  (^lened  directly  into  the  library,  that  additional 
stelving  was  included  to  house  special  collecti<m8  that  would  be 
hrmight  frm  the  ps^lic  library,  and  that  an  adjaceat  cosaaauity  rooa 
was  inclwM  that  could  be  used  for  special  presentations  or  exhibits, 
to  a  result,  Cosnunity  School  staff  can  include  plssu  for  library 
actiwities  as  they  plan  courses  that  will  be  offered  in  the  evenings, 
e.g.,  special  progrffi»  for  wives  in  the  library  ti^ile  the  hu^binds  are 
taking  courses  down  in  the  auto  sechanics  wing  or  the  vocational  wing. 
These  classes  or  special  prograns  would  be  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
school  librarian  and  Use  public  librarian.  Special  materials  that 
public  libraries  would  bave  that  school  libraries  would  not  could  also 
he  brought  over  and  put  on  a  special  display  to  publicize  special 
eviH}ts>  Even  though  both  school  librarians  and  public  librarians 
feared  the  Coasamity  School  Act  when  it  was  first  enacted,  they  have 
found  that  it  has  helped  to  promote  the  cooperative  efforts  that 
amded  to  take  place  but  that  no  one  took  the  initiative  to  get  to 
work* 

Tarheel  Libraries  is  a  publication  which  came  about  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  legislation  that  gave  the  State  Librarian  the 
authority  to  make  certain  that  cooperation  did  take  place  in  all  types 
of  libraries*  An  editor  was  e^loyed  in  1977  for  Tarheel  Libraries « 
and  this  has  lN*co»e  a  nmsletter  serving  all  types  of  libraries  in 
north  Carolina.  It  is  a  biMnthly  publication  and  carries  a  Job  line, 
legislative  update,  announcments  of  forthcossing  Metings  for 
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mil  qnp^s  of  librarians,  and  publicizes  croi^rative  events  that  are 
taking  place  Ia  all  types  of  libraries  acroas  tbe  state.  It  has  beea 
iiiatn^Nital  in  fostering  better  pt^lic  relations  and  coominicatioaa 
ttoag  library  professionals. 

In  telling  you  abwt  our  uniqi^  sch<M>l*housed  public  library 
located  in  Paslico  County,  «#e  want  to  e^hasize  the  fact  that  It  is 
not  sramthing  Uiat  we  think  will  work  in  all  sitnations,  but  it  is 
working  in  this  remote  area  of  our  state.  It  took  alsiost  five  years 
frw  the  early  planning  stage  to  coapletion.  Paslico  County,  located 
ia  the  eKtreae  eastern  part  of  the  state,  is  very  r^nte  frosi  otter 
parts  of  the  state.  !fost  of  the  people  sake  their  living  in  the 
fishing  industry,  either  ukii^(  out  fishing  parties,  bringing  in 
various  kinds  of  fish  for  sale,  asking  various  kinds  of  ^ts  for  sale, 
or  isakiDg  and  selling  boats.  The  one  town  in  the  area  that  is  large 
enou^  to  support  a  consolidated  high  school  is  Bat^ro  which  happens 
to  be  the  cotmty  seat.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  very  isolated  cissBBsity. 
People  living  in  this  area  have  to  drive  forty-five  adles  to  the 
^rest  shoppin|[  center,  theater,  or  any  other  kind  of  cultural 
activity.  Paolico  County  bos  thx«e  elesientary  schools,  one  Junior 
high,  af»i  one  senior  high*  Students  are  bused  in  from  a  radius  of 
forty^five  niles  to  attend  tl^se  schools*  In  1972  a  oae-rooa  public 
library  with  a  euaall  collection  was  opetmd  a  few  hours  two  aftemo^s 
per  week  for  interested  users,  with  a  volunteer  staff. 

It  did  not  appear  to  the  feasibility  study  cooaittee  in 
early  1972  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  ^tting  any  other  kind  of 
public  library  service  except  for  a  bookmbile  that  could  sake  a  stop 
in  fiayboro  once  every  two  t^eks.  The  c^aaittee  worked  long  hard  bours 
in  going  over  various  aspects  of  the  school-housed  public  library  and 
in  reading  and  studying  other  coined  facilities  that  bad  not  worked, 
trying  to  ascertaio  why  they  had  not  worked.  Si^rinteodent  George 
Srison  recosn^n<ted  to  committee  that,  since  they  were  getting  a 
new  addition  to  the  high  school  anyway,  it  would  not  cost  «uch  more  to 
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Mte  tile  library  tte  Uad  of  facility  tiMt  umdd  give  p^ifAe  is 
tte  trM  Mcceus  to  scIh>o1  «m!  public  lilMrary  services.  After  amy 
Mths  of  plauiBis  sod  discossioo,  a  foraal  cratract  iras  agreed  190a 
^  Bipmd  by  tbe  Board  of  Edocatioa,  Couaty  Cmaisslowrs,  tegicmal 
Fsblie  Ubrary  Board,  sad  local  Frii^s  of  the  library. 

1u  197S  the  doors  mre  finally  ojpened  for  Ui«  forsal  dedi« 
catiM  M  a  brisk  fall  ^loday  afteroooiiw  1  have  never  sees  such  as 
elaborate  dedicatioa  of  a  structure  as  vhea  that  oev  facility  vas 
^lewd  to  the  public.  The  lar^  aiMlitoriua  i^ich  is  part  of  tte 
Ubrsry  vas  cospletely  filled,  Pe<^Ie  case  froa  miles  arowd  to  sUnd 
io  the  back  of  tte  auditorius  and  even  out  ioto  the  street.  The 
school  baad  played;  the  mayor  cut  the  streaoers  that  opened  the  door; 
asd  vhen  they  iatxoduced  all  the  people  1^0  had  been  iiivol^  io  the 
plsoaiog  of  this  facility,  it  took  quite  a  long  time  because  the 
Mtiire  Board  of  C<»iiB8ioaers  was  there,  as  well  as  the  School  Board 
sftd  ttm  Public  Library  B^rd. 

In  a  eofl^ined  facility  such  as  this,  the  careful  selection 
of  staff  is  very  is^rtaot*  The  san  hired  to  be  director  of  the 
library  has  both  a  schMl  library  background  and  a  public  library 
background  and  was  brought  in  frm  outside  the  state.  He  also  had 
esperienca  in  a  similar  ty^  situaticHi  prior  to  being  nraed  director 
of  tte  coflbined  school/public  library.  Hie  school  librarian,  i4u»  had 
been  employed  at  this  school  for  many  years,  was  retained  as  the 
assistant  director*  A  new  outreach  librarian  was  ^red  to  work  with 
childm,  older  adults  and  special  program.  A  reference  librarian 
and  clerical  staff  ciMa|»leted  the  persimnel  assigned  to  the  center. 
The  staff  decided  to  stagger  their  work  hours  so  that  there  would  be 
both  professional  and  clerical  staff  on  duty  at  all  tijoes  when  the 
library  was  open. 

Dasrtine  use  of  the  library  appears  to  be  very  i»ich  like  a 
regular  school  library,  you  will  have  library  science  classes  (where 
the  librarian  is  teaching  library  study  skilla)  on  one  side  of  the 
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Uhntf,  i^ile  in  other  parts  of  tte  library  imiividiial  st^eats  m 
4oiB«  refermce  and  rraean±  activities^  usiog  study  carrels  iritli 
attdiovifioal  equipmiit*  brovsios,  or  Just  reading  sagasiaes  and  ncrn* 
papers.  Xo  tte  £asy  Roos,  iriiich  is  a  separate  rom  vitb  glass  armiod 
it  a^  a  little  folks*  bathrooa  behind  it,  you  might  find  hindergart^ 
at^d^ta  froffl  the  school  tmtt  door  haviag  a  atory  hour  or  iavolwd  io 
the  process  of  choosing  their  first  tahe-hm  books.  These  children 
have  a  sc^l  library  in  their  elesentazy  school »  hot  this  is  like  a 
visit  to  the  local  public  library  so  that  they  vill  be  able  to  use  tte 
faciliUes  and  resimrces  independently  i^en  thay  come  back  tfith  their 
parrats  in  the  ev^ings  or  on  veekends.  The  large  auditorium  is  in 
ose  alAost  constantly  for  varioas  types  of  cimmaity  activities. 
Prior  to  this  nev  facility,  there  vas  no  place  for  tte  commity  to 
view  cnltural  type  progr^.  Afternoon  and  Saturday  flN>ming  filo 
programs  are  popular  with  ^ung  and  old  alite, 

Frojn  the  outside,  the  only  way  that  anyoi^  would  know  this 
is  a  joint  library  is  by  the  sign  m  the  streetside  book  return  ^osit 
boa  desigi^d  for  convenience  to  tte  adult  patrons  and  handicapped.  A 
book»^ile  parking  spot  at  the  back  door  with  eatra  wide  doors  allows 
for  regular  picki^  and  delivery  services  to  and  fxoo  tte  Regional 
Mblic  Ubrary  forty  five  niles  aiwy,  fcs,  we've  ce»e  a  long  way  in 
this  saall  rural  town  froa  one  sasU  roos  with  very  limited  hours  and 
very  old  outdated  waterials  to  a  full  fledged  imiia  center  and  public 
library  with  infomational  services,  cultural  resources,  and  educa- 
tional possibilities.  1  imist  reiterate  that  we  are  not  recraaM^nding 
ttet  ficteol  and  pia>lic  libraries  Mrge  tteir  facilities  and  ro21ec«- 
tions.  In  this  particular  situation  it  was  the  rerote  location,  the 
Micated  people  wonted  good  school  and  public  library  services, 
and  tte  siany  years  of  careful  planning  that  made  it  work.  I  know  of 
no  otter  place  in  Korth  Carolina  where  it  would  work— but  in  Panlico 
County  it  is  working! 
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taoUier  Joint  vestune  that         «  great  lospact  00  BCkool  and 
fiAlic  libraries  io  North  Carol iM  Ms  tte  Governor *6  Coofereace  oa 
UbrariM  held!  ia  October  297B.    The  positiw  i#ay  io  i«hich  it  vas 
orsaaiaed  and  carried  ^t  helped  to  bridge  feelings  and  bring  about  a 
flR>re  positive  aad  i^eo  attitude  between  school  librarians  and  public 
librarians.    Prior  to  the  plsBaing  of  tl»t  Cimference  in  1978  ttere 
%#as  a  feeling  that  I  call  "the  blaiseful  ywi."    You*ve  prol^bly  teard 
hi|^  sctool  librarians  say,  '•If  they  wily  taught  library  skills  the 
wy  they  shmild  at  the  ele^ntary  level,  when  the  students  got  to  se  1 
wouldn't  S^ve  to  spend  all  ay  tii^  doing  rvssedial  work."    And  the 
elescntary   librarians  say,  "You  know  those  high  school  librarians 
dwi't  have  anything  to  do  but  just  sit  over  there  and  check  out  books 
all  day;  w  have  to  do  all  the  skills  teaching  at  this  level.**  So 
tare's  always  that  little  bit  of  "blamful  you"  feeling  back  and 
forth.    A  siffiilar  type  of  ''bl^ful  you"  feelii^  has  existed  for  years 
affioi^  public  librarians^  school  librarians,  and  acad^ic  librarians* 
It  rminds  ^  of  «^en  I  was  a  child  and  you  got  really  mad  at  smeone 
your  age  you'd  say  the  worst  thing  you  could  think  of  tn  the».  And 
they,  in  return,  would  say  the  worst  thing  whey  could  think  of  back  to 
S^.    1^  it  got  so  that  you  couldn't  think  of  anything  any  worse 
than  what  they  had  said  about  you,  you  imild  say,    ^^You're  the  saaw 
fflly  doublet"   This  was  whst  we  tried  to  overcos^  during  the  regional 
flieetings  for  all  types  of  librarians,    Me  agreed  to  be  very  positive— 
to  talk  abrat  librarianship  as  a  career,  libraries  of  all  types  in 
Rorth  Carolina,  where  we  wanted  to  go,  Imf  we  wanted  to  get  there,  and 
how  we  could  use  the  Governor's  Conference  tc  accooplisb  these  goals. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task  but  with  everyone  cimiitted  to  the  idea,  it 
becom  a  reality  and  the  resolutions  that  case  frc^  the  Conference 
attest  to  the  fact. 

Another  cooperative  venture  that  has  been  very  successful  at 
tte  state  level  is  the  annual  jointly  sponsored  storytelling  festival 
on  the  Capitol  lawn.    During  National  Library  Week  every  year  for  the 
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p«st  fo«r  ye«rs,  tte  Sutc  tibrAcy  aad  cwr  Depart4mt  luve  Jointly 
^mfior«d  storytelliag  oa  U»»  Um  of  the  State  Capitol*  Ubrarians 
fraa  lH>tli  p<^lic  libraries  and  sdiool  libraries  travel  to  Kaleigh  to 
t«ll  stories  using  all  different  kit^  of  proi^«  We  also  have  liigb 
school  students  i*o  are  involved  in  the  library  science  stnd»t 
assistant's  prosras  lihe  to  tell  stories  to  children,  fjhea  one  of 
tte  coasulunts  on  our  staff  in  scb^duled  to  cimduct  a  storytelling 
sessiM  for  school  librarians  in  soo»  part  of  the  state,  all  of  the 
children's  services  librarian  in  that  area  aire  also  invited  to  com 
to  hear  the  storytelling  techniqim  and  see  the  program.  Likevise, 
Oisaa  Young ,  a  State  Library  Consultant,  invites  both  school  librarians 
and  public  librarians  to  be  a  part  of  her  iiH»rhshops»  also. 

Another  service  that  we  have  recently  made  available  to  all 
librarians  of  the  sUte  is  our  Division's  Haterials  Review  and  Evalua** 
tion  Service.  Our  WRE  Center  has  a  staff  of  ten  pei^le  handling 
Mterials  from  over  900  publishers  and  producers  representing  forty 
different  types  of  nedia.  Annotated  bibliographies  of  recoraended 
print  and  non-print  mterials  are  dewloped  and  distributed  to 
libraries  across  the  state.  The  recimn^oded  mterials  are  kept  in  the 
exasd. nation  center  for  eighteen  aosths  after  the  publics txon  of  the 
bibliographies  for  librarians  to  exaaine  firsthand  before  preparing 
tteir  orders. 

In  conclusion^  I  t^ot  to  share  an  incident  with  you  that 
happened  not  long  after  I  ooved  to  North  Carolina  and  was  traveling  to 
a  r^tc  area  of  the  state  trying  to  find  the  ssiall  town  of  Bayhoro. 
X  case  to  a  crossroads  with  a  sign  pointing  in  three  different 
directions  with  the  word  "Bayhoro"  on  it.  Being  confused,  I  asked  00 
elderly  man  sitting  beside  the  road  i^i tiling  on  a  stick,  "Does  it 
awtter  which  road  I  Uke  to  BayboKo?"  Very  solecmly  he  replied,  "Ket 
to  mer 

I  think  this  sums  up  the  general  public's  feelingb  toward 
resource  sharing,  cooperative  ventures  and  networking.    Ihey  are  not 
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eo8C«md  tov  m  mcli  wt  goal  fmt  tliey  are  cmicerMd  tluit  w  becrae 
Mre  accoratoble,  that  m  cmtiii»  to  ocm  fomrd  evea  with  redocctd 
6id^t«  «q4  Mcaifttiflg  priuB.  Emr  m  do  it  is  19  to  us  I  U  vicv  of 
tlfci«,  I  fe«l  tiiat  it  is  inperative  that  ire  design  state  asd  local 
fla&s  that  fit  our  particular  sits^tiMs  asd  iseet  mir  respective 
^eds.  Plans  that  will  work  well  in  Hortb  Carolina  My  wry 
different  froa  timse  that  vill  wrt  well  in  Mew  York,  Fc3m8ylvasla» 
and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Therefore ,  X  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
aandate  nationally  ime  systeo  that  will  work  for  all  types  of  lihraries* 

X  know  of  no  better  way  to  start  our  individual  plans  for 
hotter  school  and  public  library  cooperation  in  rural  As^rica  than 
teing  what  m  are  Hoinc  right  nov****spendiBg  these  tw  dBf&  sharing 
i<teas  with  each  other  of  successful  and  sose  not  so  successful 
^tures  that  we  have  experienced  in  our  "unique  corners  of  the 
library  world***  1  challenge  each  of  you  to  develop  and  inplenent  a 
eooforative  plan  that  c^ts  the  library  and  infonsation  needs  of  your 
respective  library  users,  thank  you  for  allowing  se  to  be  a  part  of 
this  groat  cooperative  venture! 
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LIBRARY  nnPERATION  AM) 
THE  LIFEinB  lEAfmifK  PROCESS 


Fata  UtUe»  Chief 
btrafiioii  Services 
Itetrqiolitan  Library  Systma 
QkUiwma  City,  Of^lalMoa 

2  propose  that  lifelong  learning  is  a  major  rcfsf^naibility 
of  pi^lic  libraries,  public  aad  private  scbools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities»  and  tbat  it  is  currently  a  need  that  is  recognised  by  ti^  cit- 
igeas  of  Mst  ccmimitie.. 

Such  a  cossBor  oajor  responsibility  is  a  natural  beginning 
point  of  cooperation  amng  public  libraries^  schools  educating  in 
grades  one  through  twelve,  colleges  and  universities.  Such  a  begin* 
iting  point  ©ay  ultimately  be  more  productive  than  attests  at  starting 
cooperation  betwem  types  of  libraries  in  library-type  activities  and 
responsibilities.  Lif eloi^  learning  is  a  ccnaon  touch-point  for  many 
other  coo^ity  organisations  as  well* 

I  will  endeavor  quicUy  to  overview  lifelong  learning  and 
its  relevance  to  libraries  and  schools «  as  well  as  several  projects 
that  relate  to  Oklahcmts  City  and  Oklahraa  County.  It  is  my  intent  to 
afford  you  ideas »  suggestions  and  possibilities  concerning  cc»)peration 
that  fluy  at  least  partially  relate  to  ycmr  organiiation  and  your 
CMmmity. 

For  oar  purposes  let  us  define  lifelong  learning  as  the 
**totality  of  learning  that  takes  place  during  the  life  of  an  individ- 
ual.*^ It  includes  "incidental'*  learning  as  well  as  learning  that  an 
individual  purposely  puraues*  l^ile  libraries  certasioly  are  a  factor 
in  tlw  ''incidental*'  learning  process  of  many  persons,  we  will  nece«« 
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MrilF  deml  vitb  tte  directed,  |mrpos«ful  learsiag  efforts  of  isdi- 
iditealB  «s  imr  prisury  isterest. 

Lifeli^  leaniiAg,  in  imr  defiaiticm»  eBci»pass«s  otter 
cerM  siKrh  «6  contiauing  edttcation,  indepefltdent  learoiog^  cosetmity 
steCAtiMt  Adalt  edttcsticm.  And  otters.  Cut  lifelmg  IcscaiBg  is  of 
late  refit  primarily  to  those  persons  %rte  sre  age  slvteen  years  or 
older »  althougti  ttese  «^  are  yotmger  are  included  in  som  activities. 
It  also  enphasizes  serving  those  persons  who  are  not  currently  eogaged 
in  m  fonmi  learaing  progran. 

It  includes  all  foc«»  of  forml  as  well  as  infomal  leamiag. 
It  also  includes  learning  for  any  purpose,  vtetter  the  purpose  is 
associated  with  advanceiwnt  in  an  ^lo^ment  aituation,  career 
aelectim  or  career  change,  tealth,  oiltural  understanding  or  enrich^ 
wnt,  planning  for  retireoent  or  any  of  the  &any  reasons  thst  indivi** 
duals  consciously  seek  to  engage  in  leansing. 

A  lifelong  learaing  progrra  will  attesipt  to  deliver  tte 
learning  dmnixHi  by  the  individuals,  to  be  served  at  tiises  and 
locaticms  that  arc  «ost  convenient  and  cmfortahle  for  tte  learners. 
It  will  alao  attcaqit  to  deliver  the  desired  learning  at  tte  least 
possihle  cost,  Tte  learning  experiences  will  te  structured  to  f^ide 
tte  specific  learning  desired  by  tte  learners  and  will  ma^xoiire 
•eating  tte  purposes  of  tte  learners  atevc  needs  or  constraints  of  the 
organizations    or   institutions  providing   the   learning  experiences. 

(»>stacle8  to  participating  in  learning  by  potential  learners 
will  te  recogniaed  and  efforts  made  to  neutralise  such  otetacles  by 
ttese  organisations  or  institutions  providing  the  learning  enperiences. 
EKSnples  of  such  obstacles  are:  lack  of  transportation,  fear  of  an 
institutional  setting,  lack  of  educational  background,  cultural 
inhihitims,  need  for  couoseling,  need  for  child  care  i^ile  particip- 
ating, need  for  finaocial  aid.  Ttere  sre  many  others  that  could  te 
listed. 
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I&ea  apeak  of  libraries  teing  ImolveA  in  tte  lifeloag 
leamlag  process,  let's  tsfilusise  public,  school  wd  scsdefliic  libraries 
as  tbose  libraries  bsve  prisiary  poteotisls  sad  responsibilities 
for  esgagiflig  io  such  program.  We  sbould  furtter  recognise  tbat  ve 
•re  seldoa  speslsiog  of  acadnic  and  scliool  libraries  as  entities  uato 
tbeoaelves  as  are  public  libraries.  pid»lic  libraries  are  organ-* 

isstioss  tbat  are  estsblisbed  and  funded  solely  for  providing  **library 
services'*  to  an  identified  cosmtnity  or  audience,  school  and  academic 
libraries  are  a  subpart  of  a  lar^r  organisation  vhose  major  mission 
is  developing  snd  delivering  educational  programs*  The  school  sod 
academic  libraries  must  first  serve  their  ^.'signed  roles  in  accom*' 
plishiug  the  missions  of  the  organieations  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
vhereas  public  libraries  are  organizational  entities  unto  theiraelves 
and  are  charged  solely  vith  siting  tl»  mission  of  providing  *'library 
services**  to  their  legally  or  otheacvise  assigned  cimunities. 

Biis  di ffemtiat  ion  is  is^rtant  to  our  considering  the 
possibilities  of  focning  and  conducting  lifelong  learning  prograsm,  in 
that  4|yite  often  such  program  will  involve  the  totality  of  the  organ-' 
isations  attei^ting  the  programs*  rather  than  jv  t  libraries  as  such. 
It  is  highly  probable  and  (tesirsble  that  academic  and  school  libraries 
act  as  catalysts  to  involve  their  institutions  in  s  lifelong  learning 
program.  It  is  true  that  public,  college  or  school  libraries  can  and 
should  be  a  si^ificant  cornerstone  of  such  a  progras. 

There  are  many  reasons  we  can  state  for  libraries,  schools, 
eolleges  and  otl^r  community  service  organisations  combining  into  co-* 
locative  lifelong  learning  programs,  such  as  avoiding  duplicstion  of 
services,  gaining  wider  comwnity  recognition  and  support,  reducing 
the  cost  per  person  served  by  %11  cooperating  institutions,  meeting 
cnrrc^it  and  developing  ci^miunity  needs  for  service,  and  enriching  the 
lives  of  the  individuals  in  the  c(»gs»mity.  Soms:  of  the  reasons  that 
have  been  stated  in  recent  years  by  other  sources  relative  to  the 
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colleges  4fiiifi  universities  «re  «s  Colloim: 


In  the  i^blicatioa  titled  Diversity  ^  Dfesiga,  vrittea 
by  t^  Cmissioa  m  Ko&^fziaiCioMl  Sivdsr*  Smiel  B. 
GMid,  CbaliMB,  aod  publislied  hf  JMsey-Bass 
Publishers  in  1974,  the  following  observations  and 
reccmmemlations  wre  fi»de: 

ftecoMei^tiQii  #12:  There  should  be  continued 
eiqieriBentatioQ  irith  fom  of  nirai-trAditioftal 
stttdf  which  ainimise  the  traditional  rigidities  of 
caeaims  life:  time  (firescribed  years  of  study); 
space  (residence  on  css^pus);  and  systi^  of 
acadmic  accmmting  (credits  or  honor  points 
earned). 

Recoarcndatios  #13:    Hie  distinctive  patterns  of 
nmi-traditional  study  in  each  of  the  ^jor  iostitU"* 
tions  of  higher  education      such  as  the  cossminity 
college,  the  soall  private  colle^,  the  land'^grant 
college,  or  the  single  or  imilti-^cas^us  university  — 
should  be  further  eiq^lored  and  defined. 

To  be  truly  oon*traditional,  the  instituticm 
evolving  out  of  the  old  junior  college  wst  becom 
a  fifty-year  college,  not  a  two-year  college.  It 
smst  in  tiise  have  progrMui  and  sequences  of  progrras 
of  almost  any  length,  vith  students  attending  as 
they  are  ^tivated. 

Recomendation  #20:  Colleges  and  universities 
should  put  more  es^ihasis  on  the  avenues  they  open 
to  learning  for  its  om  sake  and  less  on  the 
earning  of  degrees;  adult  education  which  is  free 
of  credit  should  be  encourai^;  and  ei^loyers 
should  he  e^ade  to  show  clear  and  justifiable 
reasons  for  requiring  diploiaas  or  degrees  as 
prerequisites  to  enployisent. 

A  better  balance  than  exists  presently  8»st  be 
found  between  the  function  of  degree-granting  and 
straight^foYvard,  uncmqilicated  service  to  the 
learner.  The  degree,  in  and  of  itself,  should 
continue    to    be    a    halloark    of   accusal  istoent. 
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I&stittttim»»  bovever,  could  do  nsteh  to  sbift  Uie 
attention  of  students  of  all  ages  fr»  <tegm« 
earning  per  ae  to  learning  as  a  lifelong  procesa, 
nith  degrees  warded  id^n  appropriate  bnt 
othexvine  deenphasimd. 

To  Btate  aim  ai^roaches  to  lifelong  learning,  I  selected 

tte   >fove^r    1975   issue   of    xJke  WASSP  tolletin  of  tfw  Mational 

Association  of  Secoodary  Priacipals  eod  tbe  article  in  that  issi»  by 
larry  E.  inciter.    The  following  is  quoted  fr«n  that  source: 

"Cofflwwity  Education  is  built  up<m  tbe  interrelated 
processes  tbrot^b  i^icb  people  belp  tbesnel^s  sod 
tbeir  co^suoities,. .It  should  ^  a  process  based 
00  citizen  participatioa  idiicb  prodwea  essential 
modifications    as    tioes    and    problems  rl«ange.*' 

lifelong  Leamipg  and  Enricfasent 

ftsring  the  past  decade,  learning  as  a  lifetime  activity  has 
become  a  fundaseutal  these.  As  society  has  increased  in  c«y lenity, 
tbe   need  for  continuous  educational  opportunities  has  also  bec«ae 

Tbe  responsibilities  for  the  design  ami  development  of 
cootinuous  learning  reside  in  all  aajor  institutions  of  society  and  at 
all  levels  of  tbe  foruwl  and  informal  education  systems.  Every 
iosUtution  shares  responsibility  for  fostering  lifelong  learning  and 
developing  a  cwMJits^nt  to  self**education. 

Expanded  Use  of  School  Facilities 

Utilization  of  school  'acilities  is  the  concern  of  siany 
comunity  and  educational  lead  -s.  Sylvia  Porter,  nationally 
symlicated  coltomist,  vrote  of  Uw  waste  and  disuse  of  idle  pi^lic 
school  facilities: 
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**Qiir  p^Iic  schools  are  to  an  ap]ialliag  degree 
iiniised  for  long  imriods,  repreaeatiiig  aa  abuse  of 
sd»ols  and  an  extravagance  that  ikserica  siq»ly 
cannot  *^fford. « «Ko8t  of  tbe  schools  financed  and 
Gsaintained  by  taxes  are  closed  for  a  startlii^  5Vl 
of  the  ttow,** 

Itttcranency  Collaboration 

The  fiinctifMi  of  the  c(»mnity  school  is  to  serve  as  a  base 
for  coordination  and  cooperation  between  agencies  vhich  vill  aid  in 
ellBiaating  gaps  in,  and  overlap  and  dnplication  of,  cosiBiinity  services 
Haoy  commitiesy  both  urban  and  rural,  have  multiple  service  agencies 
that  deal  specifically  with  one  service  or  need  area.  For  i»»st  of 
ttese  ci»a9u&ities,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  greater  coordinatimi 
amng  agencies, 

Hie  process  of  developii^  interagency  collaborations  and 
cooperative  planning  in  the  delivery  of  bisnan  services  is  a  challenge 
that  Bust  be  net,  Cmsmmitj  educators  can  facilitate  oeigf^r^>od  as 
Nell  an  iotra-agency  coennioicatimi,  so  that  there  is  increase 
SMremsss  of  «^at  is  available  in  the  vay  of  services,  equipa^nt, 
personnel  and  financial  resources. 

2a  A  Strategy  for  Public  Library  Cbanpe,  a  study  conducted 
and  vritten  by  Allie  Beth  Hartio,  published  by  tl^  i^rican  Library 
Associatimi  in  1972,  four  of  the  six  goals  for  public  libraries  recoss- 
neoded  in  a  survey  of  librarians  supported  public  libraries  being 
sctive  in  lifelong  learning.    These  goals  were: 

1.  To  provide  adult  aiuS  continuing  education 

2.  To  collect  and  dissesiinate  all  kinds  of  informational, 
educational  and  cultural  e»aterials,  including  - 
print  resources 

3.  To  sui^rt  education       fonaal  and  informal 

4.  To  serve  as  a  cultural  center 
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la  the  previously  oeatioaed  study.  Diversity  Desiaa.  tte 
follewing  awjor  reoMmadations  sikI  oliservstioiis  strosgly  enccNura^d 
tlmt  libraries  have  a  role  iM  lifelmg  leandog  for  tte  OMWOitys 

JtecfiweadatiMi  #31:  The  pidilic  library  should  be 
•treagtb^^  to  bccoM  a  far  mre  powerfU  instmaiit 
for  DOn-traditional  edacation  than  is  bow  the  case. 
This  recoBMBdatioa  is  directed  not  only  to  public 
officials  a^  public  librarians  tbeoselves  but  also  to 
college  and  university  faculty  ses^rs  and 
a<lBiaistrators.*.It  is  a  free  iastitntim  where  the 
individual  has  i^ien  access  to  great  quantities  of 
infonsation.  It  exists  in  great  nuad^rs^  possesses  tte 
materials  of  knowledge,  has  a  public  service  staff  and 
is  a  referral  point  to  other  resources  within  the 
educational  neti^rk. 

The  public  library  can  be  particularly  si^ortive  for 
people  who  arc  working  for  external  degrees  or  other 
non~traditio*ial  cmientials^  as  well  as  for  those  who 
are  planning  such  programs. 

IteciMBmndation  #38:  Since  puhlic  agencies  have  a 
special  respMisibility  for  coordination^  educational 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  goverment  should  coordinste 
their  efforts  mre  efficiratly  than  at  present* 

At  tbe  local  level  the  prtiblea  of  coordioatios  is  very 
co^lex  and  oust  Ito  solved,  if  it  is  to  N  solved,  in 
oany  different  ways.  As  suggested  previously,  the 
public  library,  i^ich  already  provides  Bme  coordina- 
tion by  trying,  to  si^t  the  resource  f^ds  of  other 
agencies  could  take  cm  other  coordinating  functions. 
Another  possible  cofos^ity  institution  for  this  work  is 
the  local  extension  office  of  the  land-grant 
university,  altbou^  retraining  its  workers  to  fulfill 
this  function  would  be  a  laajor  task.  Still  another 
institution,  f^ich  muld  have  the  same  need  for  staff 
training!  is  the  coamaity  college. 

Lifelong  Learning  in  OklatuMaa  City 


I  would  like  to  review  briefly  three  different  lifelong 
learning  cooperative  endeavors  in  Oklahraa  City  and  Oklahoaa  County. 
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Us  should  start  vitb  the  Ojiea  Access  Satellite  Eihicatim 
Services  lOms)  project,  as  this  was  the  beginning  iwiot  aad  catalyst 
for  tte  dtter  efforts  cming  into  being.  For  a  ain^r  of  yeaw  the 
tetr^litaa  Library  Systesa  has  recognised  lifelimg  learning  as  a 
ssjor  r^ponsihility  of  the  library  to  the  commity  ai^  has  inforsally 
coo^rated  with  otter  orgsaixatiMs  in  attes^tiog  to  fulfill  this 
resFimsibility.  About  1972  the  library  systes  began  exploring  the 
pMSihilities  of  a  formal  co^rative  alliance  with  tte  local  Smith 
ttlrtma  City  Junior  College  in  providing  a  targets,  a»ni»reheflsive 
liCelmg  learning  pn^raa  for  the  citizens  of  the  stttropolitan  area* 
iftet  three  years  of  designing  and  seeking  funds  for  conducting  a 
pilot  project,  OASES  began  in  July  1976,  throsgh  partial  finding  from 
the  Raid  for  tte  Inprovesient  of  Postsecondary  Educatira. 

The  two-year  pilot  was  established  in  a  branch  public 
library  and  its  prioary  target  audience  those  persoos  who  resided 
within  a  three-sile  radius  of  that  library.  SHiring  its  two  ^rs  as  a 
pilot  project,  OASES  was  assured  and  evaluated  ejchaustively.  At  the 
end  of  the  two  years,  OAffiS  had  act  or  exceeded  aost  of  its  i^Jectives 
and  was  highly  successful.  The  project  contim^s  to  this  date  in  the 
saoe  oode,  but  on  a  scale  that  is  reduced  since  the  ending  of  f enteral 
funding*  Current  funding  is  entirely  local  and  the  project  is  self- 
sustalni^. 

There  were  problems  in  the  OAS^  project,  and  they  were 
sostly  related  to  governance  and  ccmmnications  between  the  library 
aystea  and  the  junior  college.  Host  of  these  problesm  have  since  teen 
resolved.  Were  we  able  to  start  over,  I  suspect  that  both  institutions 
liquid  insist  on  explicit,  written  understandings  concerning  such 
things  as  the  meaning  of  cost-*effectiveness.  how  policies  of  both 
orgwisatiORS  would  te  applied  to  tte  joint  project,  adsiinistrative 
responsibilities  and  others. 


INirittg  the  UtBt  tM  years  of  OASES        library  systra  Bud 
ttlle  Jwiior  college  iovolwed  May  cltix«08  and  other  ciw^ity  orgaaiea* 
^tinm  le  ttue  proJei*t*    the  fMCoject  %ras  also  highly  publiciBi^.  Late 
;  ifi  197S  the  C^ahraa  City  Public  School  Systos  ai^r^ched  the  college 
V  Md  the  library  cooceraiAg  the  posaibility  of  buildii^  a  coi^reheosive 
lifelMg  learai^  coasortiw  of  Qaay  orgattisatioos  that  muld  aenre 
tte  uhatt/suhurban/iural  areas  of  the  oetri^lex.    These  discitssiras 
led  to  a  first  metiog  of  approximately  forty  different  cmmiiity 
^rganizatioos  vho  mre  ioterested  and/or  iovolv.ni  is  lifelong  learoing. 
Eepreseatativea  from  state  agencies  were  also  involved. 

As  the  process  began  and  continued,  it  was  decided  that  the 
4evelo]»eiit  of  the  censor tiiaa  should  consist  of  three  phases.  The 
three  phasea  vere  as  follows: 
PHASE  I; 

1.  Identify  and  attest  to  involve  all  organizations  vith 
an  interest  or  iavolvaaent  in  lifelong  learning  for  the 
comsunity* 

2.  In  the  first  few  meetings  defii^e  the  craning  and 
purpose  of  lifelong  leamingf  proposed  purposes  of  the 
consorti&n,  vested  interests  and  probleos  of  the 
various  org^ixations  in  ctmsidering  participation  in 
the  consortiw,  and  the  positive  fN>ssibilities  of 
cooperation. 

3.  By  an  agreed  date  cosplete  a  written  fonaal  agreooent. 
It  was  assuaed  that  those  organizations  that  could  not 
agree  to  the  specifics  set  forth  in  the  written  document 
would  drop  out  of  the  consortium. 

TilASE  II: 

Executive  officers  of  those  organizations  who  were  still 
interested  in  participating  in  the  consortiuiBf  based  on  the  results  of 
the  drafted  foimal  agreement  fr<»i  Phase  2,  would  seet.  In  these 
we(«.ngs  any  additions «  changes  or  deletions  found  necessary  to  the 


nisting  vrittcm  fonstol  agreeoent  will  be  mai^  by  ttie  euaiUw  > 
officers. 

raAffl  III:  K 

Tbe  resuItiBg  final  vritten  agreement  will  be  Ultra  to  tte  v 
gover&iBg  bodies  of        reapecti^  organizatiims  and  foraally  adopted.  ? 
Soon  after  auc^  a&>ptioo  the  formally  organised  coosortiim  will  pits 
aod  begifi  itji  first  pilot  project (s),  < 

At  this  point  in  tiro  (early  October  1973)  the  consortitsa 
process  baa  juBt  ci^leted  Phase  I,  and  Phase  II  is  scheduled  to  begin  ; 
by  the  first  week  of  Nov»d>er.    About  twelve- fourteen  organization 
were  interested  enough  in  the  consortiira  to  participate  in  Phase  11;  v 
these  include  the  public  library  systra,  the  Junior  college,  Ohlahow  i 
City  Public  School    Systoa,   City  of  Oklah<»Ba  City,  Areawide  Aging  H 
Agency,  C<muQity  Council,  C<«mnity  Action  Progras  and  others*  Iliase 
11  is  anticipated  to  end  by  2^ce^r  31,  1979- 

Another  lifelong  learning  project  in  the  Oklabaaa  City  area, 
in  which  the  Metropolitan  Library  Systm  is  involved,  catse  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  activities  of  OASES.    Late  in  1978  tte  University  for 
Man  project  personnel,   from  Kansas  State  University,  contacted  the 
library  systav  concerning  a  possible  joint  project  that  would  include 
the   library  systoa   and   institution    in   three   other  states.  The 
proposed  project  vpuld  replicate  the  proven  lifelong  learning  progrOA 
of  the  University  for  Han  in  the  four  state  areas*    Ihe  University  for 
{ten  concept  essentially  involves  a  parent  body  institution  establishing 
lifelong  learning  projects  in  rural  co^Binities.     Once  established,  < 
these  projects  are  financed  by  local  cimiunity  funds  and  operated  by 
residents  of  the  ccmmnity*    The  basis  of  the  concept  is  that  learning  - 
experiences  produced  in  a  givrn  cc^unity  are  in  response  to  identified . 
coiasnioity  needs  and  interests,  are  usually  not  connected  with  foraal 
education  credits  unless  desired  or  necessary,  and  arc  taugbt  by  cos»* 
nunity  residents  mo&i  of  the  ti^. 
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Tte  Ifetn^litaa  Library  Systm  agreed  to  Jpia  tfe«  Itaiveraity 
Ii2£  SfiS  the  orgaQiutit^  frat  three  sutes  otiier  tliao  Okl«lo8» 
S«iMS  in  seeklag  ftiiNliiig  for  this  pilot  project.  Tte  library 
eyttea  projposed  timt  tte  tuo-year  project  muld  estoblisb  lifelong 
leoroiiig,  cott^ity^baBed  projects  lo  tbe  fifteeo  or  oo  rttral 
ommitieo  «iitbla  Oklabosa  County.  Tbe  fimdiog  proposal  was  siade  to 
tiw  Ftod  for  tte  Xn^rovcsimt  of  Postsecoodary  Edacatioa  (FXBSB)« 
Tte  library  systcfs  vas  notified  is  August  197§,  that  tto 
project  bad  beea  fmded  through  FIPSE.  As  of  (ktober  I,  1979,  tte 
project  baa  already  begua  io  Oklalnmi.  \^  were  fortunate  in  aecuriog 
the  aervicea  of  a  foraer  eo^loyee  of  the  Oft^  project  to  direct  tbe 
project* 

Cooperation  between  orgaoisatifms  can  be  a  difficult  political 
and  financial  problem  that  asy  tahe  longer  to  solve  than  we  night 
prefer.  The  orgaoiaations  who  would  cooperate  have  vested  interests 
w4  constraints  that  mst  he  dealt  with  in  tbe  begiming  if  a  cooperative 
^leaimr  ia  to  be  successful.  In  att^ting  a  coojwrative  endeavor 
between  two  or  ©ore  organisations  we  should  <^rate  from  the  premise 
that  coc^rating  entities  will  eaqpect  that  »ny  proposed  cooperation 
will  allow  theiB  to  protect  tteir  ♦'turf"  in  the  coisntmity  and  that 
their  benefits  from  participating  will  at  l^st  equal  the  value  of 
various  resources  that  they  share. 

Perhaps  the  question  of  cost  of  cooperation  would  be  better 
emsined  as  to  wither  or  not  it  is  cost-eff active*  The  question  of 
coat  or  cost  savings  of  cooj^ration  usually  arises.  In  our  efforts  to 
date,  we  have  found  that  formulating  and  thinning  a  joint  venture  does 
coat  additional  resources.  Once  ventures  are  established,  however,  we 
att^t  to  examine  tb^  as  to  their  coat-effectiveness.  This  is 
achieved  by  projecting  and  measuring  such  things  as  actual  net  coat 
per  person  served  by  the  cooperative  effort  as  ci^ipared  to  what  the 
aaae  cost  would  be  if  only  a  single  institution  t^re  providing  the 
services,  and  predicting  a  break-even  p:>int  of  activities  at  irtiich 
there  are  aero  additional  costs  for  the  cooperating  institutions. 
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A  nmker  of  factorB  can  be  identified  th«t  uy  predictably 
haw  a  bearing  <m  the  cost^effecliveness  of  a  coo|«rative  venture. 
Afliong  these  are: 


!•     Wiether  or  not  the  activities  of  the  rooj>erative 
generate  new  incorc; 

2.  ti^tber  or  not  the  oission  ia  a  nev,  expanding  role  for 
any  of  the  institutions  involved; 

3*  The  extent  to  i^ich  the  institutions  can  acrooplisb  the 
cooj^ratioa  by  reallocating  existing  resources  that 
previously  were  under-utilised  or  were  involve  in 
other  functions;  and 

4.  The  extent  to  vbich  participating  organixations  are 
able  to  adapt  their  policies  and  procedures  to 
acc«a}odate  the  coo|^rative  structure  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  organization  and  activities. 

Lifelong   learning   is  a  major  siission  that   is  nmon  to 


colleges  and  universities,  public  schools  and  public  libraries,  and 
Biany  other  organisations  that  may  exist  in  your  cowunity.  It  is  a 
current  and  growing  need  that  presents  possibilities  for  iOB^diate 
co^rative  efforts  among  lea ming*oriented  institutions. 
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COmiNEO  SCHOOL/nSLIC  LIBRARIES 
IN  T»S  IMITEO  STATES 


Viln  Lee  Broughton  Hoolard,  Library/Hsdia  Sj^cialist 
K9t«aorti  Tomship  High  School 
HetMora,  lUinois 

The  attthtor's  iavestigation  of  the  cooytiiiied  Bchool/jHiblic 
tihrary  concept  was  ioitiated  in  1976.  The  ioforaatiosi  secured  vas 
s^equefitly  ioclisded  in  a  thesis  submitted  in  partial  fulfilloeiit  of 
the  re^uirraeuta  for  a  Master* a  Degr^  awarded  by  Illinois  State 
University,  Horml,  Illinois, 

<H»jeetives  of  the  study  vere;  1)  to  ascertain  the  ntffll^r  and 
locations  of  CMbined  school/public  libraries  in  the  United  States;  2) 
to  detemiae  whether  or  not  cCaidiined  libraries  cimld  function  success- 
fully»  and  if  so,  to  identify  the  conditiims  and  circtmtauces  which 
ai^ar  to  be  smst  conducive  to  co^iniug  schMl  and  public  libraries; 
and  3)  to  identify  strengths ,  benefits,  weakuesses  at^  lijaitatioas  of 
cist^iiMfd  libraries. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  chief  education  officers  io  each 
state  and  to  the  education  officer  of  the  District  of  Coltsnhia 
requesting  a  list  of  knom  combined  libraries  withio  their  areas  of 
jurisdiction.  Replies  were  received  free  forty-three  education 
officers  identifying  a  possible  128  cc»sbined  libraries.  A  four<^page 
survey  questionnaire  was  then  sent  to  all  identified  cc^lned 
libraries  in  each  state,  except  those  in  ffassachusetts  and  Hicbigan. 
In  tlu^e  instances,  ten  libraries  frr^  the  thirty^^six  identified  in 
l&issachusettfi  and  tea  froa  the  twenty  in  Hicbigan  were  chosen  for 
saiqplii^  purposes.  {The  largest  oueiber  of  cosd^ined  libraries 
identified  irxm  any  other  state  was  nine.)    Seventy  questionnaires,  or 
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•eveatsrfmtr  percent^  wr«  retBcmd  crafirmiAg  fiityfiymi  libraries  mn 
CM^iotd  fichool/ptAiic  facilities. 

Because  ^  tbe  |»oBiCive  response  to  tlie  survey,  sixty^^oee 
aUreviated  q[Wsti<HiMire8  vere  later  isailed  to:  1)  the  libraries  im 
Haasact^Mtts  am!  Hickigaa  i^ich  were  wt  coatactc^  tbroi^  the  first 
survey;  2)  tbe  libraries  ideatifi^  by  respondeiits  to  tte  origia^l 
^ttestiMiiairess  amd  3)  tbe  libraries  which  bad  oot  originally 
responded  by  the  Rove^r  15,  1976  deadline.  TVeoty-nine  additional 
facilities  were  identified  in  this  aanner,  thus  confinaing  a  total  of 
ei^ty-foor  confined  school/pi^lic  libraries  baovn  to  he  functioning 
in  the  Iteited  States  in  the  ^ring  of  1977. 

A  re^survey  of  these  librari^  was  initiated  in  the  spring 
of  1979«  Of  Uie  fiftyfive  libraries  identified  through  the  responses 
to  the  first  questionnaire p  fifty-two  were  found  to  be  continuing  to 
function  as  cool^in^  facilities.  IVenty^five  of  the  second  gtwp  also 
continue  their  status  as  coined  libraries.  In  addition,  fifty^four 
more  libraries  were  identified,  Baking  a  total  of  131  known  cos&ioed 
libraries  operating  in  the  Unit^  States,  as  of  October  1979. 

The  term  '^coobined  library,"  as  used  in  this  report,  applies 
to  the  libraries  which  were  conf  irwd  as  being  combined  by  the  rcspoa*' 
deatp  to  the  surveys.  The  conditions  and  rec«a®«*ndations  made  as  a 
result  of  the  study  have  been  based  largely  on  the  inf onset  ion 
collected  £xnm  the  fifty*two  libraries  refirred  to  earlier.  (These 
are  the  librsries  i^ich  responded  to  tbe  original  four^page  question* 
nsire  in  1976  and  which  were  contimiing  to  function  as  cand^ined  facil* 
itie<  at  the  tiise  of  tte  1979  re^survey.) 

Cfiffisbined  libraries  are  found  in  all  geographical  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  in  thirty-six  different  states,  including  Alaska 
and  Bawaii.  They  are  located  in  all  types  and  siees  of  coiminities, 
but  are  («>st  often  found  in  rural  areas  of  the  country. 

The  following  charts  smsaarise  some  of  the  significant  data 

collected, 
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cotmaniT  SIZE 


Pdpttlation  Niwlier  of  JLibraries 

VMer    6 

1,000  to  5,000   27 

5,000  to  10,^   Zl 

10,000  to  20,W0   6 

Over  20,CHH>  ,   2 


DATES  OF  mMiSEMS 


Dote                                Kuaber  of  libraries 

1970s   23 

1960s   12 

19508    4 

19A0S   2 

1930s   1 

19208    5 

1910s   A 

Before  1900    1 


(Kansas  City.  Missouri  Library,  the  oldest  combined  library 
in  coAtiienmiis  operation,  was  orgaoized  in  1873.} 
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m:moiL  siu  AND  Tm: 


T|8£  jgd  S^r  of  Stu^Bts                                      gigil^er  of  LihtMwi^ 

UlmtutAtf  &  high  B^ool  -  IMer  500    13 

BicttMitary  &  high  vctool  •  500  to  1,000   7 

SIfiMfitairy  &  hi^  sdtool  -  1,0(M>  to  2>000   g 

El^eatary  &  high  schMl  -  2,(KK>  to  3,000   2 

ElaeaUry  &  high  school  -  3,CKH)  to  4,000   1 

ElneaUry  &  high  school  -  6,000  to  7,000   I 

EicMfitory  &  high  school  -  Over  50,000    1 

ElasraUry,  only  -  VMet  3M   3 

ElcMOtary ,  only  *  300  to  500   3 

EiMeotary,  only  •  SW)  to  1,0<K>   I 

SlettftCary,  only  -  1,000  to  2,000   2 

iigh  odiool,  only  -  i^der  300   I 

di^  sdMkol,  only  «  300  to  5(m   I 

li^  sf^l,  only  -  500  to  1,0CH)   4 

Bigh  school,  only  -  Ovex  1,W>0   2 

Sot  given    2 


Lm:;ATI(»9  OF  UBBAHIES 

^'^^^^Q  Ktgphcf  of  lihrsriCT 

EloMentary  schools   1^ 

Bigh  schools  ,   1^ 

E  through  12  schools   J3 

fioversi  sttendance  centers  ^  ,  j 

Coamnity  culture  centers  (at  a  school  attendance  center).  6 

In  hnildings  other  tbao  schools   4 
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As  Qiji^t  tie  eic]»ecl;cil,  most  c^ixd  libraries  are  located  la 
edmils.  Only  a  few  are  immd  ia  public  library  buildiaga.  Ottera 
are  l^ated  ia  coaaouiity  culture  centers  which  are  usually  a  part  of 
er  adjacent  to  scbool  buildiags.  Fro«  evideao^  collected  ia  tbie 
atndy  ai^  fro»  studies  Bade  by  otter  reaearchera,  oore  ia^rtant  thmn 
tte  type  of  acbool  is  tbe  locatioa  in  relationship  to  its  accessibility 
to  tte  public.  Authors  of  ai»e  studies  have  reco»sei  ied  that  cmbined  ^ 
facilities  be  placed  io  elemeatary  schools  because  they  are  often 
located  near  the  centers  of  coomaities. 

lot  Mily  is  the  geographic  location  iflsportant,  but  the 
library* a  placoBent  in  the  building  is  of  equal  concern.  Of  great 
i^wrtance  to  public  patrons  is  that  there  be  no  steps  to  cliid),  that 
there  be  a  direct  entrance  to  the  facility  frao  the  outside,  and  that 
ade^te  parking  facilities  be  provide. 

A  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of  placing  the  facility 
in  a  school  vhich  is  located  in  the  country  or  otherwise  reisoired  fr»a 
th^  center  of  the  cooamnity  would  be  to  eoploy  tte  branch  library 
concept.  Branches  of  public  libraries  are  often  placed  in  shopping 
centers  in  order  to  sxake  then  oore  visible  and  accessible.  Hie 
Cincinnati  Public  library  is  currently  ei^loying  the  use  of  soall 
islawi'type  branches  in  shopping  centers  in  that  city.  Ihe  instslla- 
tiras  utilize  cofl^teri^d  cataloging  as  well  ss  the  registration  of 
patrons  by  ct»^ter.  Hany  school  districts  operate,  in  effect,  the 
branch  concept  by  hiring  a  library  coordinator  or  supervisor  and  by 
utilising  a  union  catalog  of  materials  available  on  tte  district 
level.  It  would  seesi  to  be  possible,  tterefore,  for  tbe  co^in^ti 
library  to  be  located  in  s  school,  or  schools,  regardless  of  placesent 
io  the  cofflBunity,  if  embH  branches  could  also  be  located  in  convenient 
places,  i*e*,  store  fronts,  cinmHunity  buildings,  shopping  centers, 
churches,  etc. 
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Cimditittfls  Cofltritrntiai^  Hi^er  of 

to  library  Herger  Libraries 

Itecd  for  ficiiool  library  facility,  only   j 

Kaed  for  public  library  facility,  ooly   13 

fefi^  for  botb  school  &  public  facilities   26 

Seed  for  school  librariaa,  only   ( 

Hoed  for  public  librarian,  only   2 

fieed  for  both  a  school  and  a  public  librarian   11 

ieed  for  both  a  facility  and  professi^l  staff   17 

Soall  BiMB  of  ci»amiity   I 

fc«  school  with  adequate  facility  to  accisBBodate  facility.  .  2 

Hot  gives   4 

CHIEF  R£SPOiiSI&Z£  rtm  UilTlATIIIG  KE^SSXS 

Aggnt  Resitopsible  Txeqiteney 

School  personnel  and/or  board  ,  .  ,  *   23 

Fnhlic  library  staff  and/or  board    11 

FiMscial  grant  froa  govenssent   9 

COf^rative  effort  of  both  school  and  public  personnel 

and/or  boards  .  *   8 

CitilM  groiq;>$   lU 

State  level  library  i^parte^nts  or  library  systems  ...  3 

Private  doi^r   j 

More  than  one  agency   15 
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It  shmild  be  esphasiEed  that  plaoaing  should  involve  as 
large  a  rejpreaeatation  of  every  aegnent  of  the  ctmmmity  as  poaaible* 
^<^VBBnt  ahottltf  also  he  a  oajor  effort  to  iafora  citizeos  about  the 
^.yr^oaed  mer^r  i«ell  beforehand  with  opportunity  given  fox  citisen 
1  SfiVoIvesfNit  in  all  stages  of  ike  dcveloi>»it. 

All  but  eleven  libraries  function  under  sane  type  of  coop«* 
<.«tatiag  hoard  relationship  or  mder  a  speciall*^  organized  hoard  B»de 
of  rcpresentatiiwa  of  tta  school  and  public  library  boards.  {Ibm 
^^•atter  of  resolving  the  issues  of  governance  and  Bumagesoent  is  the 
;jlMt  i^^ortant  concern  and  it  is  the  sajor  determinant  to  the  success 
V  #r  failure  of  the  cc^hined  library.  Further  discussion  of  som  of 
^ttmue  Msues  vill  folloif  below,) 

flore  librarians  responded  to  the  opportunity  to  list  benefits 
0f  coabioing    school    and   public   libraries   than   those  lAo  listed 
waknesses  and  prohlcs^.    Fifty  of  the  fifty*two  librarians  offered  at 
least  one  advantage  of  the  co^ined  facilitVt  as  it  jwrtaioed  to  tli^ir 
CooBmities.    Advantages  included  : 

1)  Better   selection   of  nuiterisls,   print  and  om^print 

2)  Better  reference  and  periodical  collections  far 
students  and/or  public  patrons 

3)  Library  service  for  public  p^^rons  for  the  first  tioe 
-  !      Eliaisatioa  of  sosie  di^licat*dn  of  aiaterials 

I /     Better  use  of  financial  resources 

^?     '^der  range  of  oedia  sources  including  production  and 

*^  ^deo  facilities 
7  *      Jtpanded  use  of  facilities 

B)  Better  physical  facilities  including  coflmunity  culture 
centers,  is  si^  instances  (The  cc^munity  culture 
center  concept  is  ctamnly  es^loyed  in  Havaii  and  is 
also  utilised  in  a  fei^  libraries  in  Colorado.) 

Librarians  frm  eleven  co^amiuiities  volunteered  unreserved 
eftthusiasm  for  the  concept  as  seen  fro®  their  perspective.  t^e 
following  quotations  illustrate  their  enthusi^^as:  "The  success  is 
imreal,  it  is  so  greatt*^;  **I  honestly  don*t  think  our  system  has  any 
«Mfcness**;   **I   could  help  sell  our  system  to  any  commity**;  'Tlie 
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fablic  bAS  r«M|iex«te4  N^yvmd  €mr  ei^ctatums  and  the  cc^Moity  is; 
proud  of  tte  facility***   (A  msiber  of  librarians   ^pbasised  U>at 
citise&s  ¥en  prov^  of  Uieir  library,} 

Forty-tVD  librariaos  lifit«d  veal^sses  a&d  problem  whidi 
vers  of  concern  to  Uun.    Fourteen  were  CMcemed  witb  pr^lem  tiMt 
bad  de¥el«^ied  because  the  roles,  responsibilities  and  ailniniatrative - 
procedures  had  not  been  defined  sufficiently.    (The  natter  of  defining 
the  roles  of  boards,  adrinistration,  and  ^loyees  has  also  been  cited 
ss  a  major  concern  is  aloost  every  piece  of  literature  dealing  vttk  \ 
cosi^ii^   libraries.)     tlie  matter  of   the   often  differing   sslary ^^ 
sctedules  for  school  and  public  library  ^loyees  is  a  related  problem 
that  rast  be  resolved. 

The  secimd  aost  frequently  sientioned  problem  had  to  do  with 
inadequate  facilities.  This  was  usually  seen  as  hain$  the  result  of 
inadequate  financial  resources  and  the  inability  of  the  library 
planners  to  foresee  the  demands  that  would  be  placed  on  the  oerged 
facility.  Too  often,  old  library  quarters  desigiuid  with  traditiimal 
public  or  school  progr^ai^  in  oind,  have  been  expected  to  acco^SKidste 
new  progrsffis  and  services,  with  little  or  no  change  in  the  facility  or 
staffing. 

Other  problesffi  cited  included: 

I)     The  poor  location  of  the  library  in  the  building 
2}     Legal  deterrents 

3)  The  noise  and  confusion  of  the  school  setting 

4)  Lack  of  adequate  parhiog 

5)  Inability  to  serve  both  groups  adequately 

6)  liability  to  ccmsmicdte  to  the  public  patrons  that  tkm 
library  vas,  in  fact,  a  public  library 

7)  The  geographic  location  of  the  library  in  respect  to 
public  patrons  (e^tioi^  only  one  tise) 

B)     Minor  discipline  problems  becai^e  students  did  not  view 
the  library  as  a  school  library 


9}     Ceosorflhip  of  aaterials  (aeotioMd  oae  time) 

A  substantial  majority— thirty-three  of  the  fifty-t«o— 
indicated  their  unrewrvea  siq^rt  for  the  cosAit^d  library  for  their 
l^rticttlar  cooBimities.  Program  mre  considered  to  be  succesaftil  aod 
•ere  ottetii^  local  needs  to  a  greater  extent  than  wwld  be  possible 
wter  any  other  plan  at  the  present  time.  Host  vb^  expressed  dis- 
Htisf action  did  so  becai»e  of   ina<^ua;:e   quarters,   staff  and/or 

buiigftts* 

Zn  soM  crmmities,  the  concept  has  been  asployed  as  a  teor 
pemry  solution  to  providing  cosmnity  and  school  library  services, 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  (I^partioeot  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Bmt^u  of  P^lic  ami  (Operative  Library  ^rvices)  discourages 
iM^lw^tiuz  cos^ined  libraries,  excqpt  on  an  interim  basis*  A  policy 
stat<»seot,  issued  by  Uic  above  agencies,  suggests  that  such  arrange^ 
Mats  are  feasible  in  suburban  areas  or  housing  developments  i^icb 
Inch  any  kind  of  public  library  service.  Any  such  plan  should 
preserite,  N»mver,  ts«e  ways  ai^  means  to  fora  tvo  separate  facilities 
at  a  later  date . 

Specific  Programs  and  State  Sponsoi^  Plans  or  Studies 

Celorade 

Eight  cosdiii^d  chool/public  libraries  have  betn  organised 
im  the  state  of  Colorado.  One  library  is  located  at  Fort  Lupton.  The 
library  and  school  boards  have  provided  cooperative  prograsm  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  that  cofiaaoumity  since  1929.  In  1975  a  contract  iras 
j^roved  by  the  school  bosrd  and  the  city  council  to  form  a  ci^ined 
library.  This  facility,  boiuied  in  a  new  school  building,  serves  a 
ceaanmity  of  4^200  residents  and  500  students.  It  provides  limited 
prothiction  facilities  including  a  dry  mount  press,  fluid  duplicators, 
a  fbotoc^^y  service-^all  available  to  all  patrons.    Ihe  library  is 
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j^rt  of  a  complex  whicli  incli^s  a  theater,  planeUriia,  iMilti-ptirpMe 
rofiOp  mmd  a  televlsiim  recocdiag  atuilio. 

Tte  Slier i4aa  Library,  located  in  0»ivcr,  serves  a  suburtuNi 
cooBunity  of  5,000  resideots  ai»l  6(K>  hi^  sdiwl  students.  It,  too, 
i^rstes  fros  a  mv  Bd»»ol  building.  R^reseotacives  froa  the  sdbool 
district,  FTA,  city  council  and  the  Lion's  Club,  vith  asaistaace  frm 
tifee  state  library  asd  the  regiimal  library,  wte  responsible  for 
plasnins  and  initiatiog  the  project,  A  full  tim  librarian  and  a 
fiedid  specialist  are  provided  by  the  school  during  the  school  hours » 
The  public  library  provides  a  full^tise  professional  and  a  full-tiM 
assistant  vho  begin  work  in  tte  afternoon,  thereby  providing  double 
staffing  daring  the  busy  tisie  of  the  day.  The  public  library  perso^wel 
staff  the  library  during  after-school  hmirs. 
Hawaii 

The  library  system  in  Hawaii,  «diich  was  organized  in  1965, 
vas  designed  to  provide  equal  access  to  all  library  sM^ia  services  for 
all  citizens.  It  is  a  state  vide  plan,  headed  by  a  librariim 
administers  the  program  through  six  regional  libraries.  Thx:  librarians 
divide  their  resources  equally  betveen  tlm  school  oriented  services 
and  those  that  %re  directed  toirard  the  public  constituency.  Several 
professional  and  paraprofessio^l  staff  aesAwrs,  each  vith  expertise 
in  a  particular  area  of  ths  school,  public,  graphic,  or  mdia  produc- 
tion services,  are  eo^loyed  in  each  of  the  centers.  Esiphasis  ha3  not 
hcmn  OB  saving  nomy,  per  se,  but  rather  on  spending  it  sore 
effectively. 

Tte  library  at  £wa  Beach  has  been  designed  to  meet  every 
information  need.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  services  offered  in 
fi»st  0«dia/library  centers,  this  facility  alao  includes  a  theater  for 
live  performances  and  for  oovies,  filmstrips,  and  slide  shows.  It  has 
an  auditoritas  and  humanities  to<m  equipped  with  closed  circuit  tele* 
vision  monitors,  conference  areas  and  media  production  facilities. 
All  of  these  facilities  and  services  are  available  to  individuals  as^ 
groins  from  both  the  educational  and  public  sectors  of  the  ccMnsuaity. 
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The  program  is  sui^rted  by  tliirtee&  ataff  Bribers.  It 
wttmn  apf rmirately  IO,0(H)  people  and  ia  located  m  a  acbool  c^i^kus 
cm^lez  accomodating  owr  2,7M  eleneatary  a«d  3,700  ht^  scteol 
•tiidefits. 
imaoia 

The  Itaidall  Smith  Library  is  Chicago  is  a  relatively  sew 
prografli.  It  was  planned  cooperatively  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Edbicatim  and  Chicago  Public  Library.  It  serves  approximately  I, CM 
chiidrea  and  all  the  residents  of  •ighborhood  cmmmity.  It  is 
hMaed  ia  an  elenmtary  school  «ihl  '^ated  withio  tfalhiog  diataace 

of  a  high  school,  Juaior  college  varsity.    The  library  ia 

ataffed  by  tw  fall  tioe  teacher-^li  «iid  a  library  aaaistaat 

provided  by  the  school  syst^.  Three  .  ional  librarians  plus 

pages  and  clerical  staff  are  provided  by  tL.  »iiicago  Public  Library. 
The  school*is|»loyed  staff  mtk  regular  school  hours  and  the  ^tblic 
library  staff  works  the  nmae  hours  as  other  employees  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library* 
lew  Meaico 

The  Itoolworth  Cc^mnity  Library,  located  ia  Jal,  Hew  ItoKico, 
began  o|»ratioa  in  August  1978*  Jal,  population  3,000.  is  located  in 
oil  and  gas  production  chantry.  The  school  has  an  enrol Isent  of  725 
students.  The  $1,200,0(K>  facility  was  built  with  funds  given  by  the 
Moolworth  fmily,  prominent  citizens  of  the  ares  for  many  years.  The 
Major  operation  is  also  funded  by  ttt  trust  fund,  but  si»Be  aihlitional 
amies  are  provided  by  the  city  and  the  schMl,  aIic  library  will 
house  35,000  voluaes  and  will  acc«mdate  a  variety  of  activities  and 
prograsa.  It  contains  a  fils  and  lecture  theater,  a  children's  area, 
an  art  gallery,  an  historical  display  area,  a  kitchen,  and  a  hobby 
and  Meting  roms. 
Worth  Dakota 

The  governor's  advisory  council  in  North  Dakota  recently 
conaissioned  a  research  teajo  to  study  the  ct»ncept  of  cabining  school 
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peiilic  libraries  for  Uiat  state,  fiiey  liave  bcce  jparticolarly  cm« 
ceri^  ¥ith  sparseij  j^pulated  areas  of  tte  state  ¥hi€k  k»ve  diffi- 
ciilty  in  providing  citisees  with  any  kind  of  library  service.  The 
teas  sttidied  sevea  school/public  libraries  vbicb  mre  already 
fttMtiaiiiAg  lo  tLat  state.  1^  results  vere  not  too  ^tioiistic. 
libraries  did  oot  provide  strong  prograss;  tbey  were  school  oriented; 
and  services  were  limited  to  tbe  school  tey*  Ifost  of  tbese 
deficiencies*  howver,  could  be  traced  to  insufficient  tax  bases.  Ite 
coonittee  did  develop  a  dociaseni.  wblcb  incIiKles  gtiidelioes  to  assist 
COTBsaities  in  building  stronger  programs.  It  is  also  available  to 
cooemiities  idio  may  visb  to  orgaoiee  co^iMd  program  • 

Tbe  cosiwcity  library  in  Oakes,  Nortb  Dakota,  serves  a  mral 
comnity  with  approximately  3^000  residents.  The  librarian, 
responding  to  tte  questionnaire,  was  quite  enthusiastic  about  the 
prograsi  despite  the  fact  it  is  weak  or  inadequate,  as  viewed  by  the 
state  guidelines.  The  library  was  organized  in  192S  as  a  cofd^ined 
facilty.  It  is  located  in  the  hi^  school,  but  also  serves  MO 
elesentafy  school  6tud«ts  along  with  the  440  high  school  pupils*  Tbe 
grade  school  students  are  brought  to  the  library  once  a  week  for 
browsing  and  selecting  of  books.  The  higk  sctmol  stuiteits  utilise  the 
facility  as  needed,  often  checking  out  materials  for  their  parents* 
'Tbm  public  is  encouraged  to  use  the  facility  whm  it  is  c^ien.  (They 
say  enter  directly  frosj  the  street.)  Some  adult  patrons  stop  in  while 
on  shopping  errands.  Som  sit  down  at  study  tables  with  tfctf  students 
idiile  otittrs  browse,  asahe  their  selections  and  leave. 
Texas 

The  Olney  Ci»ninity  Library  and  Arts  Center  was  created 
through  a  federally  funded  progress  is  connection  with  Title  III  SSEA 
(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act).  The  project  was  initiated 
by  the  citirens  of  Olney  in  1971  as  part  of  an  overall  comuiUty 
planning  project.  Oli^y,  with  approximately  3,625  residents,  is 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.    Assistance  in  planning  wis 
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.  |^f«<rided  bf  m  U^ltk,  SducatiM,  ainl  Ifeifare  research  grant  avarded  to 
tte  liortb  tesas  SUte  Ikiimrsitfr.    Faoite  for  tbe  oper«ti<m  bave  bees 
9i«vi4e4  by  citicroa  and  friaada  of  tte  coomaityt  Ivy  a  $50*000 
iNitcMiia  gift  fro»  a  i^rivate  foittdatia»  and  fm  CMmmity  dewii^pwat 
flwla  f rtna  H®.    The  library  is  ateiniatered  by  a  library  coordiaator 
^^r  tlifi  directiM  of  a  nium  ocster  0  aey  Coorataity  library  Board. 
'Marias  of  «bo  librariao,  two  paraprofeaaionals,  aad  %  of  the  salary 
<^   the   childrra'a    librariafli   are   pmU  vith   school   so&ies.  The 
iriMiBder  of  the  salary  coats  are  provided  with  pidvlic  library  fiaids. 
^adi  orgaaiaatioo  shares  other  i^ratiag  costs.   All  purchasing  is  coor-* 
[i^blMed  to  eliadmte  uawcessary  duplication.    A  stroiig  reference 
'^^ISiAleetiOft  has  been  purchased  and  is  available  to  all  citiai»is  for  use 
Vlk  Uie  library  aiul  for  tim  telt.;**nBe  reference  service « 
£  One  of  the  imr|N»ses  of  the  project  vas  to  idmtify  problmi 

fsd  potential  solutions  in  the  mining  process  and  in  the  operaticm  of 
coa^inad  libraries.  The  proJ«?ct  further  sought  to  develop  a  imlel 
that  coald  be  used  by  other  cosNoities  desiring  to  develop  coidsined 
ficilities.  It  would  appear  that  this  project  has  cmtribated  scm 
vMry  isfwrtant  information  and  data  coocemiag  coiabini^  school  and 
j^Mtc  lil^aries*  A  n»d>er  of  beiuefits,  advaota^  and  froblos  areas 
taiiw  been  identified  by  tlaw  worhing  with  the  progrm> 
florida 

In  response  to  inquiries  about  cosd»ioiAg  school  and  public 
:  librariea  in  Florida,  the  state  library  in  cooperation  with  rabbets  of 
the  Iteivisrsity  of  Tall^ssee  library  faculty  conducted  a  ati^y  to 
eaanine  the  concepts  of  cooperatii;^  and  coe^ined  libraries.    The  study 
jfoa^t  to  detensine  idiich  concept  can  best  lend  itself  to  a  particular 
connnity  In  i^roving  school  and  public  library  services.  Findings  of 
..the  study  indicate  that  ccsssumities  able  to  sui^rt  separate  school 
ilOd  public  libraries  would  not  be  able  to  offer  any  ^tter  progrAS» 
through   co8d>ining.     The  cca^ined  library  does,   however,   provide  a 
\pmiible  solution  for  cmmaities  tmable  to  support  separate  facilities 
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pfferiog  nioin  icnriGcs,  l^t  sudb  progr^  are  difficult  to  is^le- 
ami  fiticc«ssf8lly  mmt  he  subject  to  s^ciai  coasideratiMS, 
according  to  the  author*  of  the 

Ab  additional  result  of  this  projec'c  vas  tte  ^velop&tut  of 
a  ^eUiat  tliat  can  be  used  by  cmouaitsr  leaders  interested  in 
developiug  i^roved  library  services  at  tke  local  level.  Ibe  doctwat, 
iiicl«ded  ia  Phase  Three  of  the  stiuiy,  is  in  the  fora  of  a 
^stio^ire  desisted  to  aid  in  assessing  a  cosmoity^s  ability  to 
si^K>rt  library  services. 

Cwference  on  Total  Coagmnity  library  Service 

The  report  of  the  Conference  on  Total  Coaemnity  Library 
Service,  teld  Jointly  by  the  ^rican  Library  Association  and  the 
Rational  Education  Association  in  1972,  ^camines  msny  aspi^ts  of  the 
pr«^letts  related  to  providing  school  and  public  library  services.  Ttm 
report  contains  papers,  critiqws,  and  summaries  of  the  discussions 
snd  reconomdations  idiich  originated  during  tte  confermce. 
Cwabined  Libraries  Outside  the  United  States 

Australia »  Canada  and  £oglaod  also  cosine  school  and  public 
libraries  m  occasion.  A  report  issued  by  the  Australian  SchiHils 
Connissiott  in  1978  idcmtified  a  mss^r  of  facilities,  called  joint 
school/cooBcniity  libraries.  Many  similarities  exist  between  obser^ 
vatiotts  made  in  this  retort  and  with  those  aade  in  stales  originating 
in  the  Ihiited  States. 

A  recent  study  entitled  T^  Canadian  Si^jool-^teused  Public 
^hrary  (Ascribes  surged  facilities  located  tluroughout  the  provintm 
and  territories  of  Canada.  Herging  scItodI  and  public  libraries  has 
becme  an  accepuble  means,  ai^  often  the  only  feasible  way,  to 
provide  any  hind  of  adequate  library  service,  j^rticulsrly  for  waall 
conmuoities  in  Canada.  Of  the  127  libraries  responding  to  a  survey 
conducted  prior  to  this  rei^rt,  79%  have  been  organized  in  1970  or 
later.  As  in  other  studies,  the  results  of  this  c<»Bpretei»ive  survey 
and  report  confina  the  it^rtaoce  and  necesaitf  of  conducting  a 
therou^  needs  assessoent  as  a  part  of  the  planning  process. 
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extensive  bibliogr«{^Sr  a»l  copies  of  several  ssmmmts 
tetoeefi  participating  age&eies  aie  incli^iedl  in  this  mlim. 

England  and  Vales  bave  alsn  conducted  remit  studies. 
Library  advisors  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science  issued  a 
se^rt  in  1973  idiicb  provided  inforaatiM  belpful  to  those  interested 
in  iflflcBeating  coi^ined  or  "dual"  libraries. 

Conclusions  and  RecOTBendatioos 

It  is  ny  opinion  that  sctool  and  public  libraries  can  be 
ci^ined  and  can  offer  good  prograos  in  some  coononities  under  certain 
circuMtances  and  conditions.  the  folloi#ing  mstters  are  hereirith 
offered  as  being  of  great  i^mrtance  and  stotild  be  given  serious 
tmsideration  by  those  contaaplsting  or  planning  merged  school  and 
pid»lic  libraries. 

1)  Ccmunitiec:  which  already  ha^t  adequate  public  and 
school  prograsss  are  not  apt  to  provide  better  service 
by  combining  already  existing  libraries, 
Zy  Commniiy  sixe  oay  have  a  bearing  on  the  chances  of 
achieving  success.  Evidence  gathered  in  the  course  of 
wy  investigation  muld  indicate  that  the  optiaua 
e&vimnsent  tmuld  be  c<nssnmities  vith  5«(HK)  residents 
or  less.  Iisportant  to  success  in  such  a  venture  is  tbc 
matter  of  ctMomnication.  It  would  am^ar  that  it  is 
easier  to  coosiusiicate  in  8»all  toims  and  rural  areas 
where  the  process  is  sii^ler  and  i»>re  direct*  Usually 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  residents  of  smll 
coranmities  are  more  involved  in  coosmmity  life  than 
are  their  counterparts  in  sore  urban  or  subud>an 
ccmmnities*  CMwnity  leaders  in  imill  toims  are 
usually  highly  respected  with  the  caf^bilities  of 
pulling  all  resources  together  in  order  to  achieve  a 
goal  that  will  benefit  the  entire  cmmnity. 
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Financial  resattrces  can  be  extea^  by  eliiiiBatiag 
lieAt«  parchafies  Cor  aucli  itass  as  rafereace  tcrala, 
perioiiCBlup  and  tticrafMss,  ^ilm  at  the  awe  tise 
providina  «  greater  variety  of  these  aaoe  ottteriala^ 
Tl^  only  major  aavioga  that  cao  be  realised  is  in  tke 
areas  of  land  acqitiaitioa  amd  capital  ^kmli^MM. 
Of  priBus  ia^iortaacet  attd  perhaps  tht  mat  critical 
issue  t  is  the  matter  of  i^veraaoce  and  saaagcmot  of 
the  ccHobined  library.  The  areas  of  respooaiblities, 
the  roles  of  all  idio  have  any  relatiimship  to  the 
operation  of  the  facility,  including  budgetary  and 
fiaancial  considerations,  eai^t  wll  established  a^ 
snch  reapoasibilities  well  defin^«  Boards,  coMitteeOi 
and  individuals  eay  find  it  necessary  to  ccnaprmise  or 
relinquish  so^  authority  in  order  to  achieve  a  Mro 
orderly  and  efficiently  organised  a^oistrative 
atnictttre. 

There  sfamild  be  an  oj^rtunity  lor  representatives  of 
all  segments  of  the  comaninity  affected  by  tte  aerger, 
public  library  toard  and  i^rsonnel,  toim  or  city  offi'-^ 
cials,  civic  leaders,  students,  and  Just  interrsted 
citi^is,  to  involved  in  the  plsnniag  itarisg  the 
very  early  stages  of  the  endeavor.  Tte  planning  tim 
should  be  sufficient  to  allow  an  assesraent  of  ccmmnity 
needs  and  for  plaming  progrws  to  net  ttese  us^Sm 
To  fail  to  include  input  from  meabers  of  the  c^smnity 
is  inviting  um^cessary  friction  and  misunderstanding 
while  at  the  s^i^  tis%  neglecting  a  potentially 
effective  public  relations  resource. 
Planning  a  cabined  facility  should  not  be  based  on  the 
requirm^nt  or  desire  to  effect  great  financial  savings 
in  the  area  of  personnel,  materials  and  space  needs* 
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Too  mii]F  coo^iiitiiffi  haw  attei^ed  to  i^rate  cra&i^d 
libraries  trith  resources  whicli  say  haw  ^^een  adequate 
for  either  a  sctool  or  public  library  tmt  not  for  both. 
If  program  operate  effectively  ai^  contiat^  to  grov 
asHi  to  serve  a  broader  base  of  the  comiaity«  more 
budgetary  allocations  oay  be  re<|uired,  oot  less, 

7}  The  physical  facility  should  be  easily  accessible  to 
the  pttblic«  but  Nst  also  be  adequate  aiul  satisfactory 
for  students.  It  should  have  direct  access  froa  the 
outside^  vith  do  steps  to  clic^.  There  should  he 
adequate  parking.  It  should  be  functional  and  large 
enough  to  accmmdate  quiet  reading  and  research  act- 
ivities similtaneously  with  classi'ooQ  and  large 
activities.  Provisons  mtst  be  mad  fo:  the  security  of 
the  school  plant  during  after^t  brol  hours,  if  the 
library  is  located  in  a  school. 

8)  Sufficient  staff iag^-professional  and  paraprofessional — 
to  a»et  the  sininma  requireffiemts  as  recosu^ended  by  ALA 
and  other  crediting  agencies  is  of  great  irportance. 
The  library  adatinistrator  should  have  smw  orientation, 
including  acadaaic  trainingt  in  both  school  at^  public 
librarianship.  This  person  should  have  ejipertise  in 
budgeting  and  in  the  law  as  it  relates  to  finance  rod 
other  legal  requiretsents  of  public  institutions.  All 
personnel  should  be  comitted  to  the  philosc^hy  of  rom^ 
bined  school/public  library  programs. 

9}     A    full    range    of   programs    and    services  should 

provided  and  be  offered  to  all  patrons  at  all  tioies 
while  the  facility  is  open.  The  separate  functicms  of 
the  public  library  and  of  the  school  aaedia  program  iB^st 
be  included  in  the  progran.  The  hours  sJM>uld  not  be 
confined  to  the  school  day,  but  should  also  provide 
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Df^rtuaitiei  for  jpatroDS  to  use  tte  facility  After 
sc^I,  in  tte  rvraings,  tm  veeltc^dSt  »^  diiriog  seteoi 
holidays* 

In  coAclusioo,  despite  the  opposition  wfeiicti  in  ofteo 
expressed  aod  demnstrsted  tonard  the  dkewliqneat  of  CM^ioed  school/ 
ptihiic  libFsries.  today's  laagaiflhittg  ecc^wy  will  require  si^iool 
districts  and  coamnities  to  exasioe  the  concept  vith  smre  eptoMM 
than  in  the  past,  Ite  fact  that  there  are  nov  s  aitsber  cf  successful 
cool^im^  libraries  in  operatioo  sod  thst  there  is  a  body  of  literatan 
and  practical  experience  froa  which  to  drav  should  insure  that  the 
future  trill  see  the  extension  of  library  service  to  the  pei^le  of  ail 
ages  in  the  United  States*  Those  Uho  are  willing  to  accept  the 
challMge  to  innovate  or  try  new  or  different  approaches  my  find  the 
results  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  are  concerned  with  school 
and  library  facilities  at  the  local  level. 
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viEifi  tf  soaxH.*naiic  li8»wy 

OOOnERATIOH  F»m  THE  NATKNIAL  LEVEL 


ftiriey  C,  Mills,  Esecative  Secretary 

Fublic  Library  Association/ A&ericM  Library  AsBociation 

Ttere  are  sorc  thiogs  gpisg  on  at  the  aatioaal  lev«l  tliat 
aw  relevant  to  ichool  and  public  library  coof^ration  in  urban  and 
si^rbaA  arena  ab  veil  as  i0  the  rural  cmrauiity:  1}  an  increased 
awaremsa  of  grass  root  activities  in  school  and  pi^lic  library  co  - 
o^ratim;  2)  an  avarenesa  of  neeted  research  to  address  tiN!  subject 
and  aa  effort  to  promote  the  development  of  a  proposal  to  provide  the 
folding;  3)  an  ever  increasing  nim^r  of  statements  supporting  the 
C^iciyt;  4)  and  the  prodt^tioa  of  a  »aA»al  entitled  A  Planning  Process 
for  Pta>lic  Libraries  vith  an  am  renews  of  its  implications  for  planning 
cottttAity  library  and  inforsiation  services* 

My  personal  professional  experience  for  six  years  vas  in 
4rttral  public  library  service  in  Meat  Virginia.  I  personally  recognised 
Inediately  that  ttere  vas  no  ^sed  to  coopete  vith  others  attea^ting 
to  pmviito  sisilar  services,  but  rather  there  mn  a  need  to  cooperate 
wherever  and  idieoever  it  vas  achiinistrstively  and  legally  piissible. 
It  is  that  perspective  that  I  brought  to  my  position  at  ALA  as  Lsecu^ 
live  Secretary  of  the  Public  Library  Association, 

Within  a  few  months  of  working  vith  Alice  Fite,  Executive 
Secretary  of  AASL«  1  becas»  aware  of  the  broader  questions  sad  needs 
in  this  area  of  cooperation  froa  a  national  i^rspective,  Alice  and  1 
talked  about  it  often-*aiid  within  ALA  that  ca4  be  a  beginning.  During 
the  past  fev  years  tl^  ALA  has  organised  opportunities  for  the  issue 
of  school  and  public  library  cooperation  to  be  addressed  by  groi^ 
vithin  the  Association*    When  two  divisions— the  Association  of  State 
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Ubranr  A^cies  Md  tte  l^lti)  ana  Rehabilitative  UhtMxf  Smrdtxn 
BliPisiott*nfen$  CMliiMd  into  vhat  is  am  kamm  as  the  Associatiw  of 
S^cialiMd  aail  Coo|ierativ«  Ubrary  Ag^cies  (A»XA}»  ose  of  its  cbargas 
vas  identified  as  x^reseating  smlti^type  library  cooperatives, 
a  sectioa  ms  orgaaized  withia  nA*<^tiie  Public  Library  Sy^tras 
8ection*^-oiH5  of  its  charges  was  to  encourage  ie^rmed  library  service 
tbrotti^  tto  participavioB  of  public  libraries  in  qhiI tintype  library 
syatcfts. 

In  1979  tbe  Public  Library  Association  Issued  1%£  ftiblic 
Library  Ifission  Statca^nt  and  Its  I^reratives  for  aervice,  fbm 
Mission  Stategent  oaadates  t>  following  changes: 

Tbe  Winjgim  Standards  for  Public  Library  Syst^,  1966, 
recomended  the  creation  of  regional  public  library 
fiyst«i»;  li^ratives  for  Service  proposes  railti-typc 
library  structures  to  roonlioate  public  libraries  and 
public  library  systeos  with  sll  scbi^l,  academic,  and 
special  libraries  in  a  region.  These  regional  amlti- 
type  systems  amst  be  affiliated  vitb  state,  mlti-sUte, 
and  national  networks,  (p-11) 

In  an  effort  to  initiate  public  library  -  school  library 
coof^ration,  I  spoke  first  vith  Mrs.  Fite;  then  I  bad  follov-uy 
discussions  vith  the  flA  President,  Ronald  DuM^rly.  An  effort  nas 
Bade  to  identify  sMeoae  who  could  accept  the  concept  of  cooperation 
betveea  the  two  types  of  libraries,  organin  a  functioning  cosiaittee. 
and  develop  a  proposal  for  ii^l^M*nting  a  program.  Two  such  persons 
were  identified;  during  conversations  with  each,  both  gave  their 
iaidoraesent  and  full  sv^i^rt  that  this  was  a  legitimate  and  in^rtant 
^stim  to  be  addressed  on  the  national  level  by  PLA  and  AASL. 
lawevecy  both  individuals  declined  to  chair  such  an  effort  owing  to 
iiq^ortant  personal  coossitsents.  Both  individuals  gave  additional 
tine  to  simply  the  FLA  Office  vith  nass^s  and  to  cite  studies  that 
would  be  iioiK^rtant  in  developing  such  a  pmposal. 
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Tte  aii^ect  craiimmi  to  be  •  IesitiMi;«  rad  v«lid  cm  for 
^fiA  B€tMtf.    Sovmrt  it  Mist  alioys  be  groaBtered  tbat  ALA  and  its 
^^^^'flirlaioM  ere  Mde  19  ef  wlmteer  McdMsrsbip.    In  a  year  X  bave 
^^.|«iwe#  i*et  I  did  mt  a^^ciate  as  a  Beober-^'the  divisieo  offices 
1^  liaited  by  suff  to  iaplcmBt  tte  nnj  tasks  for  iMcb  ttey  are 
fltq^OMible.    Sacb  mv  acti^ty  wist  be  iFiemd  io  tems  of  its  tim 
7fO«iUMmts»  sakiBS  it  evwa  sore  ijqwrtaiit  to  bave  coanittee  or  task 
^fwpce  ^irs  tbat  organise  asd  carry  out  tbeir  cbargea.    A  research 
afmposal  is  M  nail  task. 

^  Ite  hablic  Library  Association  has  developed  a  sanagerial 

.  V  tool  tiNit  bas  broad  i^licatioos  for  cooperation  beti^ea  all  types  of 
> libraries  in  a  c<aBiuiity**  A  Planning  Ihrocess  lor  Public  Libraries.  I 
>;rtttill  provide  a  brief  history  of  the  Plaraiag  Procesa. 

1974,  the  PLA  Ooala,  Goideiiaes*  and  Standards  Cuaaittee 
de««l^^  a  pri^sal   for  preparation  of  an  instnment  for  public 
:  libraries  **iHiicb  will  enable  them  to  I)  understand  tbe  particular 
;  CidBuulty  they  are  serving;  2)  tj^Me  objectives  in  tbe  light  of  that 
:  mferstai^ing;  and  3)  oeasnre  the  degree  to  lAich  these  objectives  are 
being  tset."     "ITbe  Froc^ss  of  Standards  I^velopmaxt  for  Ccmnuiity 
titeofy  Senricf^'*  was  fmded  in  1977  by  USC£  un^r  the  mA  Title  II*B 
;  flnearcb  e^  Ocdcmstratioo  Frogrss* 

Ibat  two  year  effort  is  now  casq>lete  and  the  resultiu^ 
innal  will  be  published  by  ALA  in  the  spring  of  I9S0.  Anyom  can 
fwcbase  it  froa  tl^  ALA  Order  Departisent.  "n^e  manual  will  sske  it 
possible  for  a  public  library  to  plan  effectively  without  sj/ending 
large  aaoants  of  tine  deciding  how  to  proceed. 

Tbe  nannal  will  show  public  library  planning  cofflmittees 
(Mde  up  of  library  staff  and  citiaens  fnw  the  coiimnity)  how  to 
inylevent  the  planning  process  through  seven  steps: 

1.  Aasesfiing  tte  CMasunity  and  library  environmnt 

2.  Detemining  the  mission  of  the  library  in  the  comunity 
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3*  EvftlttAting    c^rr^t    library    services    «imI  resource* 

4.  fottlag  goals  y  ^JectivM,  priorities 

5.  Orvelq^iag  amd  evaloatiog  strategies  for  cliaage 

6.  Xi^lOKntifig  ttm  strategies 

7*  Himitoriag  and  evaluating  progress  toward  goals 

I  spoke  vitk  Cugerc  Falmoiir»  Principal  Investigator  for  tte 
j^roject,  aho»t  ay  visit  to  Clarion  sihI  about  tte  i^lications  of  tb^ 
Placing  Process  for  school  and  public  library  cooperation.  Ht. 
Falmur  agreed  tbat  as  public  libraries  becaoe  involved  in  tte 
Planning  Process  it  would  mean  ©ore  tbsn  planning  for  public  library 
service;  it  would  sean  planning  for  comainity  library  service,  ted 
tecasse  tte  planning  process  is  cyclical »  it  provides  orc  avenue  to 
ever-increasing  cooperation  between  all  types  of  libraries. 

This  past  weelCt  I  was  in  ffiimsapolis,  Minnesota,  witb  tte 
PLA  President,  Ronald  lubberly,  tte  PLA  Vice-President,  Rotert  Xoblf^ 
tte  Cteir  of  the  Goals,  Cui<teliiH!5  and  Standards  Ccfflnittee,  Cterles 
iMiisson,  and  Hary  Jo  lyndi,  tte  Director  of  tte  AxA  Office  of 
Research*  A  progrM  at  tbat  time  was  developed  to  disse^nate  tte 
ittforfiation  abmit  tte  Plaiwiog  Process  thro^  tte  ALA  Omferoce  in 
Mew  Tork  In  1980 «  Ite  will  also  provide  three  regional  progress  tetwera 
Jttly  1980  snd  Decenter  I9S0.  A  priority  in  registration  for  tte 
one-'day  programs  will  te  allotted  to  people  from  the  state  libraries. 
A  second  priority  will  te  to  team  of  two  or  more  persons  frm  one 
cwmnity.  I  would  hope  to  see  school  librarians  in  those  teams.  In 
addition,  we  will  be  putting  on  three  training  workshops i  i.e.,  two  to 
three  day  sessions  presented  by  Ring  Research,  Inc.  in  different  sites 
througteut  tte  country, 

Tte  reaction  that  I  get  and  that  I  have  nyself  is,  "How  will 
tte  Planniog  Process  help  ^lell  and  rural  public  libi  aries?**  Me  don*t 
kMW.  W  have  tested  tte  prograa  in  three  sites  in  ssall  librariea, 
but  ttess  ss»all  libraries  were  in  regional  systei^  that  ted  access  to 
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a  data  coardinator  vino  ia  a  wrjr  i^rtaat  i^rsoii  in  tte  process.  If 
a  libravf  mi:e  aot  part  of  a  cvgiooal  a^tn,  it  i#iNild  baw  tte  state 
libvajry  to  rely  i^mi*  tliat  ia  vhy  w  are  plaj^ing  to  give  state 
library  persoaael  a  priority;  state  library  coosultaiits  caa  learn  tbe 
HaMiam  Process^ 

are  also  in  tbe  process  of  writiog  a  proposal  for  a 
public  library  plaaaiBg  officer  vit&in  the  PIA  Office  ^  wuld  offer 
^rt  teaa  coosttltiog  services  free.  Services  oa  tte  j^boius  vcmld  te 
Cfli^letely  free.  If  fuu  «iaate4  tbis  isdivi^l  to  csm  into  your 
cwMSSnity,  yon  vould  teve  to  provide  his  expeases.  I  would  appreciate 
very  amdi  aay  commt  yoo  migbt  have  about  tte  proposal  idiile  I  ais 
tere.  Mhat  would  you  expect  as  a  soall  pablic  library  if  you  did  not 
bave  access  to  state  cooaultiag  services?  Dbat  would  you  lite  for 
thia  imcsoft  to  te  able  to  do?  Tbis  type  of  iofomation  would  te  very 
telpful  as  w  put  tte  proposal  togetter. 

Aootter  aspect  of  tte  pttfpoB^  cimsultstive  service  has 
been  iaple»«Bted  witbia  tte  last  veeb.  Ttere  ia  need  to  collect  data 
fro«  tbose  libraries  decide  to  participate  in  tte  pladaiog  process. 
Hary  Jo  I^cb  of  tte  Office  of  Research  at  ALA  developed  a  preliminary, 
simple  Mtbod  to  collect  data  frca  tbose  libraries  who  participate  in 
tte  beginning  stages*  It's  particularly  iB%K»rtaat  to  us  ttet  smII 
public  librariea  and  tutbI  public  libraries  participate  so  ttet  we  can 
tegin  to  understand  nore  about  this  process  ttet  we  have  develc^jMsd. 
Jt*a  a  cyclical  process «  aod  if  ttere  is  any  validity  to  it,  it  will 
teve  to  te  revised.  The  only  way  it  can  te  revised  is  to  have  under- 
standing of  its  effectiwness  in  tte  field,  i«e.«  i^t  it  really  seana 
to  a  librari&n  using  it-  It's  very  easy  for  researchers,  who  fyn*t 
work  an  a  day  to  day  basis  with  you,  to  teve  one  concept  of  your 
probleais  and  Cor  you  to  teve  anotter. 

It*s  very  easy,  the  longer  you  stay  at  ALA^  to  for^t 
it  was  like  to  work  in  a  library  and  to  actually  deol  with  the 
problem  in  your  coo^nity.     Ttereforei  we  are  going  tc  need  your 
assistance  as  we  save  along  on  tbis. 
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Agalo,  it  c€meu  to  cooperation,  I  telieve  tbat  it  is 

Ml%  iutc  the  flaosiog  process.  X  perso&aZly  tbitd  that  as^  pi^lic 
lil^rary  that  tegas  this  progras  nould  wry  foolish  not  to  bring 
aotteoar  from  the  sctool  systco  iato  the  platming  process. 
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"NEW  HISTORY-  IH  THE  COWTRYSIDE: 
»IATERIAL  CULTURE*  LOCAL  HISTORY,  AND 
THE  ROLE  OF  THE  RURAL  LIBRARY 

Smllf  R«  Sims,  Director 
SortliweBtero  PemisylvaiiiB 
RiBtoricil  Conservaacy 
Clarion  State  College 

In  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  new  rivulets  of  research  inter* 
est0  and  professional  pursuits  have  heeo  branching  off  frm  the 
sainstreas  of  Arorican  history.  Kany  individuals  who  oii^hr  in 
1970  have  eaq>ected  to  he  teaching  history  or  conducting  documen- 
tary research  have  fottnd  thesselves  engrossed  in  projects  vhich 
focua  primarily  on  materials,  details,  trends,  and  events  far 
resaoved  frc^  what  they  or  their  own  teachers  had  been  used  to 
considering.  The  fields  of  local  and  public  history^-history 
CHitside  the  aca<ksnic  arena,  associated  vith  archives,  misenN, 
and  govemncnt  ano  private  agencies — are  often  the  vi^icles  for 
these  new  undertakings,  and  rural  areas  ar^  providing  the  setting 
for  much  of  the  investigative  activity  accoopanying  this  kind  of 
%.rk. 

Be  it  of  a  public  or  strictly  ecad^c  nature,  part  of  the 
explanation  for  these  new  trends  in  the  study  of  history  has  been 
the  increasing  awareness  of  what  aikifacts^  or  "saterial  culture," 
can  tell  the  historical  researcher.    Artifacts  are  the  unwritten 


temrats  of  culttare,  resulu  of  ideas  msaifested  in  things 
Mde  by  luBMn  lieings.  Buildings,  decorative  objects ,  clotbing, 
and  tools  all  represent  eleflttnts  of  cultural  behavior  and  are 
coaiins  ttore  and  »ore  into  use  in  aiding  historians  to  un<ten»tand 
bov  people  lived »  worked »  dressed,  and  asuaed  thea»»elve6,  bow 
tbey  solved  their  perceived  saterial  needa.  and  what  solutions 
they  developed  to  the  problem  and  puaxlea  of  their  everyday 
exi8t«ice« 

Equally  iaportant  has  be^  the  popularity  of  historic 
preservation  and  the  way  it  has  directed  research  interests  to 
older  architecture.  Using  sone  of  the  nethodology  of  aiaterial 
culture,  preservationists  and  scholars  are  exa;fiining  the  df'sigs 
elenents  of  older  buildings  and  the  technology  idiich  produced 
thm.  They  are  raising  questions  ccmceming  the  practical 
flutters  of  older  architecture's  relative  soundness  and  csiergy** 
efficiency  over  that  of  new  buildings,  ss  well  as  pursuing  the 
fl»re  hiBBanistic  themes  of  the  historical  trends  in  design  and  the 
social  stateoents  which  perhaps  the  owner  or  builder  of  the 
house,  store,  office,  church,  or  school  intended  the  structure  to 
Bake* 

In  addition,  a  new  understanding  is  upon  us,  in  piecing 
togetlM^r  the  social  fabric  of  our  past,  of  the  is^ortance  of  the 
day-to-day  lives  of  ordinary  people.  Often  we  can  best  learn 
frofls  the  past  and  understand  the  intricacies  of  our  present 
society  if  we  can  exaaine  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
pheiMena  associated  with  j^ople  such  as  ourselves  who  happened 


U  h»r9  liwJ  In  previous  centuries.  Historisas  are  b^iimiog  to 
ferret  CHit  docinmitary  and  artifactaal  evideace  of  the  <#ay  our 
aocestors  lived  and  to  iatexpret  these  clttea  as  part  of  a  broader 
fraoevorfc  ia  reconstractiag  Aoerica's  bacJcgrounds. 

Finally,  historians  are  also  realizing  what  a  vealth  of 
infoxaation  exists  in  the  countryside  and  In  small  tonus  about 
those  elcaeats  i^ich  are  necessary  to  consider  in  assailing  that 
picture  of  the  past.  Urban  history,  rural  sociolo^,  and  folk- 
lore are  disciplines  ^ich  are  well-recogaized,  yet  the  social 
history  of  the  ssmll  totm  is  a  nw  theatre  for  the  scholar  of 
material  culture  and  local  history  and  requires,  perhaps,  sosse 
n>re  subtle  i^thods  of  examination  and  interpretation^  as  mil  as 
a  ncv  assead^lage  of  source  aaaterial. 

Research  projects  involving  and  influenced  by  the  above 
factors  ©ay  bring  a  am  challenge  to  the  rural  librarian*  The 
purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  give  BGme  exaaaples  of  the  kinds  of 
research  th^se  *'new^  historians  do  and  the  varieties  of  sounds 
they  w  y  need^  so  that  librarians  in  rural  areas  siay  be  forevamed 
about  U^se  curious  kinds  of  undertakings. 

Currently,  an  extremly  popular  type  of  study  taking  place 
in  mral  areas  is  'The  Survey,"  that  is,  a  systematic  study  of 
tl»  older  architecture  in  a  county  or  other  vuaicdlpality*  fhst 
states  have  organized  survey  program  which  are  federally  fuirfed 
and  operate  at  the  local  level.  The  goals  of  the  survey  are  to 
collect  inforvation  on  the  age,  style,  bulldiag  oaterials,  and 


IttCil  •Iffiificance  pf  olifor  stmctoru  ia  order  to  Miam  Uiom 
tatldlA^  i^ch  ri^imld  be  considered  in  aoy  coi^raheiislve  plan 

r^evaly  rede^relofaent,  or  x«clM»tifm,  aod  to  iriden  psblic 
Mmaeaa   of   the  n?soitrces^    ia   tlw    lemSsceiw— titeir 

aeetlietlc  cootributioa  to  our  ettrroimdiiigs  as  well  as  tlieir 
i^ortaace  aa  part  of  the  local  terita«e*  This  is  a  sost  general 
dtaCiaitiim  of  aa  hiatorie  buildings  survey.  Of  tea  the  sarvefs 
«ie  very  specific  iu  tiieir  thens;  for  exasiple,  the  surveyor  may 
be  pii^iatiag  tbe  rae^tooe  scfeool  bouses  io  a  parti^lar  area  or 
tbe  fam  buildii^s  of  a  certaia  type  aad  fuactioa.  Tbe  surveyor 
mtf  be  lookiag  at  ttesograj^ic  patterns  in  a  county  as  reflected 
ia  tbe  earliest  bouses  built  by,  for  instance,  the  first  Gerun 
or  ffelsb  settlers.  8e  or  she  my  be  specifically  interested  in 
latestrial  site8-*-factories,  warehouses,  sines.  Also,  tbe  survey 
Bsy  have  as  its  subject  tbe  development  of  cc^Bsercial  areas— 
stores  and  offices— 'in  tbe  area  of  study. 

Aaotber  kind  of  research  project  has  to  do  with  ubat  is 
baava  as  ''bif^toric  site  inteipretation***  This  ir  tbe  activity 
lAicb  takes  place  at  history  i^seuam  and  places  of  historical 
significance  aad  involves  tbe  projection  of  historical  accuracy 
to  tbe  visiting  public*  Research  associated  with  such  omseiSD 
operations  nay  focus  on  various  aspects  of  life  io  tbe  past, 
usually  vitbin  tbe  ''interpretive  period*'  of  the  miseua,  that  is, 
tbe  dates  between  which  tbe  site  supposedly  functioned  w^st  in- 
portantly  in  ..iS^ory  (the  interpretive  period  of  Colonial 


Utllimlmrg,  for  exM^le*  is  the  «id*cig^teeBtb  century)*  He* 
fiearcter«  aay  be  iomsti^tlfig  the  roles  of  men,  ime&,  childcm, 
•ervuu;  crafta  and  tra<kr8,  dress,  eating  habits,  religious  and 
other  social  custcm;  mdicii^,  faraiag,  or  educaticm.  They  idil 
pr^iably  be  sahiiig  use  of  rural  rt^&itoriea  if  rural  life  is  at 
all  pertiwit  to  the  fmiseua'e  interpretive  thrust. 

Stud«its  end  scholars  of  material  culture,  or  those  inter- 
ested io  a  specific  aspect  of  local  history,  say  also  consult 
rural  library  sources  vheu  they  write  papers,  articles,  and  boohs. 
Iheir  proposed  topics  oay  eirror  those  ffientioned  above;  they  nay 
also  be  »ore  theoretical  or  even  acre  thorough,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  expected  final  product  of  their  tfork*  Ttiese  re- 
sesrcl^rs  vill  probably  r^uire  tb£  bsx  sources  and  services  that 
smseua  persranel  or  surveyors  will  be  interested  in  using.  They 
will  want  to  know  what  the  library  holdings  are,  perhaps  to  be 
reminded  of  which  other  local  repositories  they  islght  visit,  and 
to  be  steered  to  the  proper  reference  tools*  Because  of  tl»  imr- 
wss  of  the  historical  aethods  associated  i^th  these  kinds  of 
topics,  Bany  researchers  will  be  rsther  uncertain  as  to  the  rost 
suitable  sources  for  their  studies;  on  the  other  hand,  they  ssy 
know  exactly  what  are  looking  for  but  will  probably  require 

the  librarians'  assistance  in  locatis^  appropriate  oaterials, 
fiaay  of  which  oay  seess  quite  obscure*  Depending  on  the  research 
questions  involved,  such  sources  ssy  be  very  wide-ranging  indeed. 
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S^pose  A  researdier  i#er«  coailuctiiis  a  fiunrey  of  oiie'^rom 
s^i»d2  houses  la  a  particular  cmmty.  He  or  she  has  seen  a  fev 
of  thtm  dotti&g  the  landacape,  icnows  that  soq^  have  heen  con- 
verted to  houfiea  at*  Jfices,  and  is  interested  in  the  treads  in 
Kwal  education  of  the  area  as  reflected  in  the  school  huildings. 
ttere  can  the  study  begin? 

A  helpful  start  to  deteraine  where  the  various  schools  i^re 
located  might  he  to  exaftine  an  historical  atlas  of  the  county,  if 
one  exists,  supplemented  by  the  county  history,  if  there  is  one. 
The  researcher  vill  then  need  to  refer  to  boohs  on  the  history  o^ 
education  and  of  rural  school  architecture.  Right  sway  this  may 
necessitate  an  interlibrary  loan  request,  because  asny  of  the 
amt  useful  sources  on  such  subjects  are  the  design  books  of  the 
nineteenth  century ,  often  not  aswng  the  holdings  of  the  average 
library*  rural  or  not.  Any  infor^tion  on  prevalent  local 
building  fiifiterlals  and  the  distribution  of  ^alth  and  population 
in  the  county  over  tim^  will  be  of  use  to  the  researcher  in 
testing  such  hypotheses  as,  for  instance,  t^hetber  wood  plank 
schools  existed  in  coisaunities  less  veil  "to-do  than  thos^  vhere 
the  schools  were  made  of  brick  with  fancy  stone  decoration,  or 
vton  tte  school  houses  were  abandoned  in  favor  of  oodern  consoli- 
dated coa^lexes.  The  librarian  isight  assist  the  researcher  by 
directing  him  or  her  to  the  local  school  board  office  to  track 
down  inforsiation  of  this  kind* 


Ferliairi  tbe  library  hmB  m  i^togrsj^ic  collectiM,  or 
tte  libr«riu  knws  a  local  resident  uiio  si^t  allov  tte  re- 
•eorclier  to  cee  Ms  or  her  old  {^togr«|ilis  and  vould  be 
villing  to  share  sorc  reoiaificeacci  of  school  days  Vay  back 
niaea.^  Oral  sources  are  ia^rtaat  in  this  kiod  of  work,  and  the 
researcher  will  always  s^reciate  beiag  referred  to  aa  individual 
idio  can  relate  stme  isformation  frosi  personal  ei^rleace*  Ae 
photos  stay  help  doctmmt  changes  saite  to  the  structure;  if  they 
are  dsted»  they  can  assist  the  researcher  in  detersiniog  when  the 
building  was  used,  or  ceased  to  be  used,  as  a  school. 

Both  researchers  and  librarians  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
kinds  of  docufi^nts  to  be  consulted  at  the  county  court  house* 
Deeds,  wills,  and  inventories  may  all  be  useful  in  documenting 
sme  aspect  of  the  past  which  occurred  at  the  local  level* 
Costim  research  associated  with  a  fl^eua  operation  whose  inter^ 
pretive  period  is  before  the  invention  of  photography  provides  an 
intriguing  ^nample. 

Let  UB  say  that  the  staff  of  a  "living  history"  Buiseim  re- 
flecting the  daily  life  of  the  Iste  eighteenth  century  wishes  to 
costune  those  who  are  acting  out  the  roles  of  the  people  sight 
have  lived  and  worked  in  the  period  and  region  the  smseins  re- 
presents* Without  being  able  to  examine  photographs,  what  other 
sources  would  be  useful?  Estate  inventories  taken  of  the 
possessions  of  persons  who  died  during  the  interpretive  period 
often  reveal  useful  entries  describing  clothing  and  toilet  arti*- 
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mi  pMxml  Morkn  on  the  history  of  costi^  will  briog  ahcmt  a 
■Bck  wr«  arriurat«  depictlMi  t*  tte  dress  of  people  wtos« 
habits  tte  nuseua  •'iztta  to  portray.  Such  records 
hriag  us  ok  step  closer  to  ^ieiring  real  people  io  cos^ooplace 
•itoatiWt  illiBBinatiog  the  actual  behairior  and  dress  of  our 
aaamtork*. 

Court  bMise  recvrds  are  also  invaluable  to  iudivi^'vials  whose 
projects  have  to  do  vith  the  history  of  a  certain  coBVU&ity, 
particularly  as  reflected  io  its  architecture «  In  tracing  the 
history  of  a  house ,  perfonsing  a  deed  search  is  of  tea  a  necessary 
caercise;  the  wise  librarian  will  refer  the  researcher  to  tlw 
Register  and  Recorder's  office  without  delay  if  this  is  the  kind 
of  project  he  or  she  is  developing.  Perhaps  the  library  has  bo« 
holdings  having  to  do  with  the  town's  history-'^even  a  publication 
prepared  for  a  centennial  or  sesquicentennial  celebration  of  its 
foanding.  Town  directotiesi  listing  the  nsMS^  addresses ,  and 
occupations  of  local  residents,  are  useful  sources  and  telp  the 
researcher  to  identify  the  uses  of  certain  bui^i^AOgfi  and  the 
location  of  businesses  and  residences «  Newspapers  are  a  well* 
spring  of  information  on  cosmnity  history.  Newspapers  say  yield 
iiqportaat  Material  and  cooKUtary  about  a  building  or  i^ighbor- 
hiMid  when  it  was  new,  if  it  incurred  disastert  or  if  sMe  notable 
individual  lived  in  or  visited  it.  Adverti^ei^nts  for  goods  and 
services  rendered  at  a  psrlicuiar  business  establisteent  afford  a 


better  ItfM  of         kiada  of  itess  miloble  in  the  tow  at  a 
ttrtoiit  tiao«  bov  Mcb  ttey  cost,  ood  wNstter  tbeir  mi  lability 
represeated  "profircss"  io  the  comuity*    Kucb  of  tbe  flavor  of 
t  AwriCAA  biatory  is   iatartnio^  io  tte  coltana  of  tbe  local 

preaa* 

Claarly  sosc  of  the  aourcas  tba  "nav^  biatoriaas  trill  re* 
^re  vill  be  outside  tbe  imdiate  reals  of  library  boldiaga, 
Otbers,  bovever»  issy  be  gatterii^  dust  ia  the  stacks  waiting  for 
tbe  researcher  and  the  librarian  to  reai^iae  their  usefuloafis. 
Reference  and  circulation  services  in  tbe  rural  library,  however, 
are  bound  to  take  on  a  slightly  different  coloraticw  as  librarians 
are  approached  vith  the  kiiuls  of  topics  discussed  here, 
brarians  and  historians  alike  are  oo  ths  verge  of  asking  som 
very  enjoyable  discoveries  sbout  the  local  history  of  rural  areas 
and  of  furthering  the  devclojw»nt  of  a  new  approach  to  the  study 
of  Ai»srican  history. 


IfiTERLIBRARY  Ca)FERATIWI 
A  PERSPECTIVE  FHWf  THE  STATE  LIBRARY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Oivid  8.  Boffean^  Coordinator 
InterXibrary  Cooperation 
Bureau  of  Library  Develoi^nt 
State  Library  of  Pennaylvania 

I've  tised  a  variety  of  defiaitions  of  "cooperation"  in  tJie 
courac  of  fulfilling  tasks »  scm  half  in  jeet  like  tbe  one  in 
Itebster'a  Hew  Collegiate  Dictionary  of  1974:  ^'a  dynaaic  social 
proceaa  in  ecological  aggregations  in  idiich  smtiial  benefiu  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  of  crot^isg."  The  s^oe  source  defined 
'•consortium*'  as  "the  iegel  right  of  one  spouse  to  the  crapany, 
affection,  and  service  of  the  other,"  and  "cot^ratiire^  as  •'an 
enterprise  of  organizatioii  owned  by  and  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  those  using  its  services."  Perhaps  Uj£  moBt  down-to-^arth 
definition  is  that  for  the  verb  *'to  coi^erate":  "to  associate 
with  another  or  others  for  smtual  benefits." 

The  first  definition  is  not  altogether  inappropriate,  because 
cooperation  is  likely  to  mean  that  from  tirc  to  ti»  you  may  have 
8»re  persons  in  your  library.  You'll  want  to  know  that  the 
benefits  of  coo^ration  offset  the  crowding*  The  second  defini- 
tion indicates  to  se  that  you'd  best  be  serious  in  your  endeavor, 
ren»d»ering  that  cooperation  as  by  its  nature  a  voluntary  art  but 
the  rights  end  privileges  of  tht?  partners  need  to  be  undi-rstood 
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by  All.  Tte  third  a»4  fourth  defiBiti«Mis  ought  to  seed  ito  iatro- 
d«ctioo  or  n^Iufttioa. 

Nolo  that  uthisg  in  these  definitions  liaits  tl^ir  applic* 
•hllity  to  Bice  or  locstion  of  ti^  particiiMting  instltutioos. 
Uhrsries  psrticipatii^  in  cooperative  programs  my  be  large  or 
OMllt  rural  or  orhan*  What  is  ioportant  is  the  need  or  desire 
to  provide  service  and  the  villlng^.ess  to  lorlc  with  others  toward 
that  goal. 

Ihitual  benefit,  it  sems  to  is  what  working  together  is 
all  abo«'t.  like  everything  else  w  do  in  our  libraries »  coopera- 
tion requires  effort »  and  effort  is  sieasured  generally  by  the 
staff  tise  it  takes,  the  money  it  costs,  and  the  results  it 
delivers.  If  it  does  not  pay  off  in  benefits  for  all  parties, 
aoaeone,  sooe  library  (swwtiiBBs,  even  all  libraries  partic- 
ilMting)   ^ts  stuck  with  mm-productive  effort. 

Vhat  should  be  the  result  of  cooperation  In^tween  libraries? 
My  hands-doim,  no^coopetition  answer  is  better  service  to  library 
naera.  That  service  may  be  access  to  a  broader  range  of 
naterials,  sore  co^rehenslve  reference  assistance,  less  tine 
el^ed  between  patron  request  and  satisfaction^  but  it  is  the 
user  for  whom  library  cooperation  should  be  designed,  just  as  it 
is  the  user  who  provides  sost  of  our  libraries  with  their  major 
reason  for  existence. 

Very  few  of  us  are  in  the  business  of  preserving,  imiseua- 
style,    the   records  of  history  for  future   generations  to  use. 
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Tht  benefits  to  the  user  should  be  evid^t  in  aore  resources, 
a  broader  ranfe  of  service »  perhaps  erare  hours  of  service,  naybe 
Mre  sites  for  service.    Cooperation  sbould  enable  us  to  achieve 
these  benefits  at  a  cost  less  than  Uiat  necessary  to  do  it  alone » 
in  isolation  froa  other  libraries. 

Cooperation  ih  not  free.    It  costs ,  but  it  should  help  us  to 
sloir  the  rate  of  rise  in  costs. 

The  State  Xabrary  of  Pennsylvsnia  has  pi^lished  tvo  editicms 
of  an  Inventory  of  Pennsylvania  Library  Cooperative  Organizations, 
The  oost  recent,  issued  early  in  1979,  contains  data  current  in 
Ifovcffiber  1978  for  tventy-sevea  district  library  center  program 
and  forty-four  other  library  cooperative  prograns .  We  attes^ted 
to  include  all  organizations  which  had  three  or  more  libraries 
participating »  and  if  the  organization  were  interstate  in  scc^. 
a  Bojority  of  Msd^ers  t#ere  Pennsylvania  libraries.  Sofi»  copies 
of  the  Inventory  are  still  available ^  upon  request ,  fros  the 
Bureau  of  Library  Developoeot  at  the  State  Library. 

We  iound  tbat  these  organizations  provided  such  services  as 
access  to  the  DCLC  network;  access  to  other  isachine'^ readable  data 
bases;  biMiographic  verification;  continuing  education  programs, 
mrkshops^  sesiinars;  cooperative  acquisition;  cooperative  cata- 
loging; cooperative  processing;  cooperative  purchasing;  inter- 
library  loan  of  lilMi  mouogtaphHf  periodicals,  sound  recordings^ 
and  arterial  s  in  other  foraats;  interlibrary  loan  location 
service;  Joist  ownership  of  a  film  collection;  literature 
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MNirdtes;  pbotoc^y  service;  professicml  asvisUnce  to  staffs  of 
aeater  lil>r«ries;  reference  service  for  sse^r  libraries;  recipe* 
rocal  borrovins  privileges;  tsMlergraduate  borroviag  privileges; 
imioa  catalogs  of  oesbcr  libraries*  boldiags;  uaioa  lists  of 
serials  and  of  Mterials  ia  other  forsats;  shared  use  of  audio- 
visaal  hardvare;  group  fringe  benefit  prograss;  delivery  services; 
gn^ic  arts  services;  rotating  teposit  collections;  and  sore* 

These  services  have  all  been  develi^wd  because  libiariana 
have  recognised  the  need  to  i^rove  services  and  have  found  a  way 
to  do  BO  through  cooperation  in  prograss  which  have  mutual  benefit 
for  all  the  participants.  The^  have  studied  choices ,  &a<te  plans, 
sooetimes  changed  course  if  vfaat  seeaed  appropriate  turned  out 
not  to  be  appropriate  in  practice,  and  evaluated  progress. 

Hany  of  these  activities  are  strongly  represented  in  the 
prograiss  of  urban  libraries*  hut  they  are  applicable  to  libraries 
in  all  sorts  of  ctssaoainitii^y  in  all  sorts  of  circiusstances. 
Public  libraries  in  ^sailer  conmnities,  school  libraries,  college 
libraries »  hospital  libraries,  i^herever  they  are,  exist  to  provide 
reference  service,  inforoation,  facts,  good  reading,  listening, 
viewing.  Their  naterials  may  be  used  in  the  library  or  outside 
the  library,  and  they  laay  1^  used  by  individuals  or  by  grou^» 
Their  saterials  may  satisfy  educatiosal  needs,  or  recreational 
needs,  or  personal  needs  of  any  sort* 


It  i8  precisely  because  In  nir«l  areas  there  are  litely  to 
be  fever  libraries  in  a  givea  area  than  io  urban  areas  that  the 
ehallmge  for  coo|>eratii»i  is  both  greater  and  sore  attractive. 

As  librarians »  m  can— ve  should* -fasfce  it  a  ^int  to  kwt$ 
the  resources,  the  streogtlis  of  other  libraries  in  tb»  area  as 
irell  as  our  own.  A  commit/  library  council,  which  has  rqpre- 
aentatives  froa  all  of  the  libraries,  is  a  good  *fay  to  begin.  A 
cosffiunity  library  council  need  not  be  a  highly-structured  grot^, 
but  it  should  bring  together  the  public  librarians  and  scImI 
librarians  (these  two  are  io  alaost  every  cosminity},  college 
librarians,  hospital  librarians,  law  librarians,  church  librar- 
ians, and  others.  Tlic  council  could  provide  a  iseans  for  all  the 
librarians  to  get  to  know  what  resources  arc  available,  what 
services  are  provided,  what  usumt  needs  tlie  librarians  perceive. 
It  is  B  safe  bet  that  in  sooe  ccmmoities,  at  least,  having  the 
council  hold  its  iseetings  in  different  libraries  in  cum  wuld 
give  sooie  librarians  their  first  visit  to  som  of  the  other 
libraries. 

Cau  you  direct  s  laysan  to  a  hospital  library  if  he  wants  to 
borrow  a  medical  book  which  ?o*i  at  the  public  library  do  not  havet 
Save  you  talked  about  this  with  the  librarian  at  the  hospital? 

What  about  law  libraries?  Jh  you  know  a  patroa  of  the 
public  library  can  get  froro  the  County  L#w  Library? 

VhBt  resources  does  tb^  high  school  library  have  i^ich  can 
be  made  accessible  to  persons   not  comiectet*  with  the  school? 
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iirticip«timi  in  weetiagt  of  •  coaauaitjr  library  couocil  can 
bel|i  tad^  librarias  kitov  better  bow  to  refer  patroas  as  well  as 
hov  to  locate  sateriala  or  special  senricea  for  i^aitroiis.  A  coimcil 
cas  belp  la  proootioa  of  library  servicea  becaase  it  represents 
all  libraries  in  the  coaeaiaity  and  mt  Just  a  s^rat*  nroi^b  a 
coitntcil»  librarians  migbt  also  explore  mys  tv  catsblisb  groi^ 
porcbaae  contracts  for  supplies  or  books  or  other  itess  to  stretch 
library  budget  dollars. 

k  pid»lic  library  participating  in  a  system  is  involved  in  a 
cooperative  prograa^  since  syst«BS  do  allov  residents  to  use  any 
participating  library*  AsMing  libraries  not  in  the  saw  systen, 
** reciprocal  borrowiag**  pn^r^ms  can  be  established  vhen  libraries 
and  titeir  boards  agree  to  honor  the  cards  of  borrowers  validly 
registered  at  another  library. 

!|aay  system  have  delivery  services  liiUii^  their  oes^rs; 
libraries  m>t  in  syst^B  aay  want  to  explore  a  variety  of  options 
for  delivery  of  nateriala  betmen  libraries ,  aaoog  them  delivery 
a^'^rvice  offered  by  the  district  library  center ,  the  intensediate 
uaitf  or  the  school  district.  District  centers,  interrcdiate 
units  1  and  school  districts  all  have  the  legal  authority  to  eater 
into  contracts  with  other  organirations  to  proviik  or  recei^ 
aervice. 

Freqimtly,  prograas  which  cost  relatively  little  can  pay 
off  in  a  big  vay  with  ii^roved  service.  Host  libraries  have 
typed  lists  of  periodicals  currently  received  or  held  in  back 
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file;  <te|iositii^  copiM  of  theme  lists  in  otter  libraries  in  the 
area  c«b  help  ell  libraries  to  expsm!  tbeir  aenrices.  Soae 
library  systems  ere  Mkl^  plans  produce  ffiicrofiche  cities  of 
tbeir  catalogs  so  that  any  systas  user  can  check  the  entire 
boldings  of  the  systes  at  any  systcs  library;  askins  duplicate 
copies  of  the  oicroficte  catalogs  at  little  expense  for  deposit 
in  school  or  college  or  special  libraries  can  help  both  to 
increase  appreciation  for  tte  services  of  the  public  library 
systea  and  to  expand  services  throuf^  any  library  in  the  area. 

Most  Fecnsylvania  libraries  are  familiar  vith  the  Pennsyl- 
vania loterlibrary  lK>an  Code,  published  in  1979  and  by  Bid'*19aO 
endorsed  by  formal  action  of  nearly  000  libraries  of  all  sorts 
throughout  the  stat^*  This  Code  Includes  suggested  patterns  for 
placing  and  routing  requests  and  sets  forth  procedures  for  all 
types  of  libraries  to  »ahe  use  of  iaterlibrar|r  loan  ser^ces. 
Grant  funds  from  ti^  State  Library  supported  the  preparation  of 
the  Code;  copies  are  available  on  request  fros  the  Bureau  of 
Library  Developrcnt.  Vorkshops  to  assist  librarians  in  the 
prsctlce  of  interlibrary  loan  i^re  held  in  i^ril  1980  in  sis 
locations;  nearly  400  j^rsons  fri^  all  types  of  libraries  par* 
ticipated* 

State  Library  grant  funds  have  assisted  in  the  establislment 
and  continuing  support  of  the  statewide  delivery  system  provided 
by  the  Interlibrary  Delivery  Service  of  Pennsylvania  (11^).  11^ 
rervices  reach  twrnty^three  of  the  district  library  centers,  sone 
special  libraries »  wd  nearly  eighty  college  and  university  lib- 
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raries  actms  the  state.  tlbvBries  of  all  tfpe  are  eligible  tc 
JoiB«  For  tte  waller  ]^d»li€  library  idkose  interlibrary  loaA 
rv^ata  are  fotvarided  outaide  its  area  hf  the  district  library 
cester,  IBS  can  bring  materials  prcM^tly  froa  aay  part  of  the 
state. 

State  Xiibrary  graat  runds  have  been  used  to  airport  partici-* 
patiofi  by  the  District  Library  Centers  in  the  (KUliC,  Incp  netwrh 
services  9  through  t«m  Peassylvaaia-baseiS  netrarks,  FALIIiET  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Regioaal  Library  Center  (mLC}.  District  Ceatera 
have  the  capability,  with  OCLC,  of  providing  cataloging  for  local 
libraries  in  their  districts  and  are  able  to  use  the  aetvork'r 
coi^uter  capabilitv  to  l.cate  snterials  for  interlibrary  loan  and 
to  traasQit  requests  for  such  loans  and  isaintain  relevant  records 
of  the  transactions. 

the  State  Library  is  comitted  to  helping  ii^rove  library 
service  throughout  Peonsylvaoia .  A  major  sieans  of  accomplishing 
that  intent  is  support  of  public  library  ii^rovcMsnt  through  con- 
sul tant  services  of  the  Bureau  of  library  Develo^mt  and  through 
adsinistratioQ  of  a  program  of  state  aid  to  public  libraries* 
The  aid  program,  now  in  excess  of  $9^(H>0,OCK)9  is  based  on  legisls' 
tion  enacted  in  1961.  Legislation  is  being  sought  thU  year 
(i960)  to  ijsprove  the  aid  forrsula  and  perait  the  distriSution  of 
aiMitional  ooney  for  the  support  of  public  libraries,  public 
library  systesas,  and  district  library  centers. 
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tkui  BUUi  lihxBxy  Lm  mlwo  saeUag  tlw  pmmmB^  of  ieglslaUoa 
(S*12M»  P,H.14aa}  whic^  nimld  place  in  the  SUte  «  rt^- 

mtiw  activit|r  «od  iMcb  WMld  uttorixe  the  appropriatioo  of 
•tote  fuKto  to  siq^rt  e^pcrotive  progrm. 

Xo  e(Mitit»y  tlie  State  Library  adsiaitters  fui»ds  ssder 
mies  I  (public  and  inatitutiooal  library  aervice)  aad  III 
(itttcrlibrary  cooperaticn)  of  tte  federal  library  Senricea  and 
Coaatructioii  Act.  LSCA  fuoda  bare  been  uaed  in  every  cottaty  of 
tbe  CoaBwwealth  to  atrengtbra  library  program »  Usprove  library 
collecticma*  aod  sate  poaaible  iiq|>roved  library  servicca  to  tbe 
people  of  Pronaylvania.  AanoBnceaenta  of  tbe  priori tica  for 
^licaUon  for  greats  under  Title  I  are  nailed  to  pvblic 

ai^  iaatitntioaal  libraries  in  late  vioter  each  y^r;  announce* 
Mats  about  the  availability  ani  use  of  ISCA  Title  III  funds  are 
nailed  to  all  public,  acadenic,  and  special  libraries,  and  to 
achool  district  ateUiiatrators  in  late  winter. 

X  said  that  the  challenge  for  cooperation  anong  libraries  in 
rural  areas  is  greater  and  nore  attractive.  Hie  challenge  is 
great  because  rural  areas  t^  to  have  fetpor  and  analler  libraries 
than  urban  areaa,  vhile  the  ran^  of  interest  ami  ^ufonation 
needs  of  tiNS  pi^le  are  as  broad  aa  in  nore  pojmloua  areaa.  At 
tbe  sane  tine»  it  is  attractive  becauae  tnere  is  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  involve  tl^  total  library  resources  of  tbe  area.  A 
coonnaity  library  council,  worhing  to  share  personnel  ainS  aervices 
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ra«M&rciNi  to  mumt  t^tsl  cooottuUty  Meds  for  lnfoxmtioii«  ro* 
cmitiooal  reading »  seIf**educatioSy  and  stupor!  for  fonsal 
edooitimi^  can  Mte  itself  m  asset  to  the  niral  coHnmity  i^ldi 
is  seeking  stsbiiity  and  a  fs^od  life  for  its  residents. 
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RtWAl  LIBStARIES  AW)  INFOMATION  HEEDS 

Mm  V.  Beady  Associate  Professor 
School  of  Library  Science 
CIsrioii  SUte  College 

Buriog  the  Call  of  1978,  staff  aesliers  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Rural  Librarianshipy  School  of  Library  Science,  Clarim 
State  College,  coaducted  i^o  eicploratory  survey  of  selected  rural 
libraries  to  detemiate  perceived  inforsation  needs.  Eighty  lib- 
raries were  chosen  as  a  randoai  sanple  of  Peoosylvania  libraries 
with  urban  i»opiilatioiis  of  25,000  and  under.  A  total  of  forty^ 
eight  responses  was  received  by  February  1979. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  characteristics  of  the 
forty-eigbt  libraries  for  i^ich  usable  data  were  obtained. 


CATEGORY  HEaN 

Actual  population  4,785 

Population  served  10,520 

Voln&es  (books  only)  20,506 

Operating  budget  29,929 
Per  capita  escpenditure  $3.11 


''Actual  population''  refers  to  the  population  of  the  cim- 
ounity  in  vhich  the  library  is  located.  ''Population  served" 
includes  the  population  of  other  nearby  communities  (usually 
townships)  that  are  provided  free  service.  Under  Pennsylvania's 
plan  for  library  systess,  there  is  an  attempt  to  provide  service 
to  all  areas  possible  and  to  aid  cooperating  libraries  with  state 
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fmte.    tmwUpB  tkus  linJked  te  a  p^lic  librarf  may  contribute 
little  or  no  local  Bi^port^  am!  their  residents  probably  make  less 
tmc  of  tj^ese  libraries  tban  tbe  residents  of  the  iowdiate  ctmr* 
■unity. 

The  survey  coats ioed  qi^stions  cm  a  vide  range  of  topics 
designed  by  ay  colleague,  temard  Vavrek,  ai^  se.  Tbe  analysis 
of  surrey  results  hss  bees  divided  into  tw  perts,  vith  each  of 
Its  discvssins  answers  to  a  particular  group  of  questions.* 

Tbe  questions  discussed  in  this  report  deal  vith  two  areas: 

1.  Rural  librarians*   beliefs  about  tl»  infonsation 
needs  in  the  areas  their  libraries  serve « 

2.  Rural   librarians*   reports  of   other  infon&ation 
services  in  their  cooDimities. 

ftswstions  on  InfoTBatioo  Reeds 

"niree  qt^stiras  dealt  with  the  area  of  infonaation  needs* 
THoi  first  of  these  vas:  '*lliis  Is  perhaps  the  ao^t  difficult 
question,  but  please  try  to  answer  it  as  best  you  can.  Do  you 
think  that  people  in  your  area  have  inforaation  needs  that  they 
do  not  brin^  to  the  library?  Coa^nt,  giving  exacples."  The 
responses  isay  be  tabulated  as  follows. 

TES  MAYBE  NO  DON'T  XKW 

40  12  5 


^    Bernard  Vavrek*s  paper,   '^Infonsation  Services  and  the  Ruvsl 
Library,"  appeared  in  the  Spring  J980  issue  of  Library  Trends . 
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Ssral  Pemuylvaaia  librarians  seoi  to  {eel  tlut  tteir  lib-* 
r«rie8  «re  not  fully  utilimd  «8  iofomtiim  soarces.  This,  of 
emim,  is  bordly  b  surprising  result,  felt  that  question  vss 
wrlik  sskingy  howver,  since  so  mnvsf  rural  librariras  (to  not  have 
fomal  e4ocaticMi  as  librarians,  Xbirtr*aix  of  tbe  forty  respon- 
dfiots  wbo  attMsreil  ♦•yes*'  offered  comnts  about  these  infomatiM 
Meito. 

Tbese  reapimsea  wre  of  tm  types:  (2)  people  do  not  tblnk 
first  of  tts  library  and  (2)  lisu  of  tbe  kinds  of  inforoation 
tke  librarians  felt  wre  needed. 

Of  tbe  first  type,  the  following  responses  are  typical. 


*^0f  course  they  have  inforaation  needs  they  do  not  bring  to 
the  library^  but  there  are  people  vho  just  do  not  think  to 
use  the  library.  We  started  out  vith  a  strike  agsinst  us 
since  aany  people  did  mt  ItBl  tbe  library  was  needed.'' 

*nres.  Hasy  ^ople  are  laaware  of  the  sci^  or  type  of 
aenrices  offered  and  consider  the  library  ooly  as  a  pleasure 
reading  aource.** 

^Trobably.  Our  population  is  a  six  —  rural  oatnrally 
thrived;  stiddle  class;  wealtJ^  siO^urbanites. .  .first  group, 
particularly  youngs  eJCtreaely  dependent  on  library 
facilities...  second  $ronp  enjoys  use  of  the  library. last 
group  supports  financially  but  aeldoa  use6.«.aost  infdzM* 
tion  needs  in  first  group.*' 

''Yes,  for  a  number  of  years  library  staff  did  not  truly 
serve  the  pid)lic.  Hxereforr*  they  have  teen  turned  off,  and 
we  are  desptrat^ly  trying  to  win  the«  back." 
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Hie  secmd  tf^  of  Bmwer  pxwi^  exo^let  of  tht  kinds  of 

lafomtioa  tlic  libraricoA  tellevcd  Mne  neeiicd: 

•'^If  lielp,   bobbies,   leisure  resdiog,  gsrdeoiiis,  travel." 

"I&focMtiM  ou  social  aftencies,  |>olitical  iofocwtiim, 
^wnmrnt  services*** 

"I  Just  bad  a  nan  looking  for  a  tecifNB  for  tbe  old-fashiooed 
bscfcwtoat  paAcal^B  tbat  is  *u5ed  fraa'  aod  'added  to'  each 
day-  We  found  it  easily,  but  as  be  left  he  said  he  had 
about  tiieiity  other  people   iTOking  for  the  saae  thiog.** 

Itecent  patron  vas  looking  for  addresrt;s  of  cm^nies.  She 
had  never  heard  of  the  Thcms  Register  and  vas  able  to  locate 
the  inforsation  she  needed.*' 

'^Business   information  needs,   e.g.,   Moody's^  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  . " 

''Health    care,    Krchandising,    advertisingi    addresses  — 
everything!" 

Kany  of  the  respondiag  librarians  feel  that  despite  the  small 
sixe  of  their  libraries  they  have  siany  resources  that  are  under^^ 
used  but  are  potentially  of  great  value.  Again  and  again, 
hovever,  they  e^tated  that  the  infdrBation^streking  public  very 
hard  to  reach  tecause  the  library  lias  still  viei^ed  essentially  as 
a  lending  library  for  leisure  reading. 

Our  next  question  on  ioformatioD  needs  required  librarians 

to  plunge  even  deeper  into  tbe  unknown.    We  asked.  "Could  your 

library  at  present  handle  these  unspoken  infonoation  needs?"  The 

talmlated  responses  are: 

TES  PAmV  NO  RO  RESPONSE 

(or  ^stly)  (or  don't  know) 

23  14  3  6 
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respoadoit  mnild  tia^ly  bBW  ei  UUs  ami  told  us: 

*lfaM#  can  w  know  this  if  «#e  do  not  know  i^t  (^imtioaa  they  imild 
be  Askiii^  is  the  firBt  piace?^  Far  sore  of  the  librarians  were 
vilUiig  to  estimate  how  well  they  could  succeed  in  doing  thia. 
CRHrioosly*  they  felt  that  the  hiuds  of  questious  that  doa't  get 
to  the  libr'^ry  are  not  exotic,  hot  usually  would  fall  into  the 
claaaes  of  quest  ions  that  they  could  answer. 
Sooe  aa^le  responses  follow. 

"Very  often  we  could... have  a  file  for  cooBuiaity  infor- 
sation...  oo  all  sorts  of  subjects. .  .where  to  get  help  fro® 
any  coasmnity  agencies." 

"Sure." 

"Since  our  library  is  an  ioio  nAtiou  center ^  we  hope  that  we 
would  he  able  to  handle  at  least  9ost  of  these  unspoken 
needs.** 

**Given  tisie  and  ooney,       can  handle  anything. " 

The  last  of  this  group  of  three  questions  dealing  vith  infor- 
mation needs  asked:    "If  your  library  could  not  presently  provide 
the  infonsatioo  needs  discussed   (in  the  first  question)  what 
additional   resources  {e.g.,  staff,  reference  tools,  etc.)  would 
be  required  to  handle  these  problems?" 

The  responses  stay  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


RESOURCES  NEEDED  HmBEH  RESPOKPj  G 

Hore  Staff  6 

nbre  Reference  Tools  10 

Hore  Reference  Tot>lf»  and  Hvtis  Staff  9 

Adequate  Now  1 

Mo  Response  21 

Refer  to  Another  Source  _1 

Total  48 
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7Weiity*iwe  librerians  did  oot  respond  to  this  questiao. 
FeriSiaps  the  step  froa  estimstiiig  infotBatioa  needs  to  estioAtiog 
if  they  could  be  eet  and  what  additional  aaaistance  vould  be 
neeiM  vas  simply  too  long.  Not  surprisingly,  tventy-f^ve  re- 
sponses wslled  for  sore  staff  or  i^re  reference  tools  or  both. 

Queations  on  CoaaMnity  Information  Senricea 

A  final  section  of  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  other  cchb- 
wtmity  resources  by  asking,  "Are  there  any  other  infonsation 
senrices  in  your  conunity  aside  froa  your  library  (e.g.,  an 
informtioa  referral  center ,  neighborhood  infonratioQ  center, 
telephone  hotlines,  etc.)?  If  there  are,  please  identify  them 
%fith  naMS  and  addresses."    The  responses  are  tabulated  below. 

OHKR  IKFOmATICm  SERVICES  yUMBER  RESPCOTING 

Yea  (fiore  than  one)  8 

Yes  (one)  7 

No  23 

No  Response  and  Don't  ICnow  10 

Total  48 

Mothing  more  clearly  desonatrates  the  isolation  of  the  small 

rural  library.     Fewer  than  one  third  of   the  librarians  could 

identify  any  other  organized  information  resource  in  their  local 

cooBunities.     "Hie  contrast  with  the  urban  library  is  certainly 

striking,    the  probletD  for  the  urban  library  usually  is  to  i<km* 

tify  the  large  nuaber  of  inforsstion  resources.    It  say  be,  of 

coursCf  that  sosie  of  our  rural  librarians  siisply  failed  to  iden- 
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tify  the  otter  InforMtion  resourfres*  perhaps  cvea  mources  t^y 
kMV  of  theaiaelves . 

ttkis  survey,  as  aeationcNl  al>0Wp  is  oaly  exploratory*  \h 
did,  bomver  have  so»e  tentative  hypotheses  in  aind.  Tbxsc 
iecluded:  raral  librarians  wuld  feel  their  library  resources 
vere  luidentsed;  rural  librarians  would  have  sf»e  ideas  of  infor* 
DBtion  needs  their  libraries  could  fill;  rural  libraries  are 
relatively  isolated  froo  other  inforsation  sources.  While  the 
informtion  collected  tends  to  support  these  tentatiw  hypotheses^ 
this  study  is  considered  to  be  merely  a  starting  point  for 
further  rural  library  research* 
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AUTOMATION  R»l  THE  SHALL  LIBRARY 

Chdrles  S.  Kcttorraiiy  Library  Director 
BooQc  "  (Edison  Public  Xribrary 
I^adiso&t  Ifest  Virgina 

In  today's  modcn  iwrld  tbere  ia  do  reason  for  even  the 
smllest  of  libraries  xu>t  to  take  advantage  of  electronic  visardry 
to  sake  day-to-day  tasks  much  worm  siafple  and  effective.  I 
real  ice,  of  course,  that  budgets  are  "tight"  and  that  it  is  highly 
iopracticdl  for  sb»U  to  o^iiaa  size  public  libraries  to  buy  a 
8iiii*s»rc  syst^  or  to  join  the  ranks  of  OCIC  users;  but,  me 
thing  that  is  vithin  our  grasp  is  the  IBH  Electronic  60  type- 
writer. 

A  basic  typewriter  is  an  esaential  piece  of  (^uipswnt  in  any 
library.  So^mer  or  later  ti»  old  Boyal  that  sane  civic-minded 
business  isan  threw  avay  in  your  direction  is  gois^  to  bresk  di»m, 
and  yon  id.ll  be  faced  i#lth  the  need  to  ^irchase  a  nev  one.  I 
su^st  that  if  you  are  ^ing  to  spend  eight  or  nine  hundred 
dollars  on  a  typewriter  anyway,  i^y  not  invest  an  extra  three  to 
four  hundred  dollars  and  get  a  typewriter  with  a  ©c©ory  that  will 
greatly  expand  the  ability  of  your  staff  to  perfora  better 
quality  and  quantity  of  work.  I  suggest  that  even  if  you  do  not 
neet  d  new  typewriter  the  Electronic  60  is  i^rth  your  invest- 
ment* If  you  are  on  a  tight  budget  the  siachine  can  be  financed 
for  as  little  as  one  hundred  iU>Ilars  a  south. 
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The  typewriter' in  itself  is  a  real  sarvel  in  tbe  tarainess 
wtld.  It  ba8  the  capability  of  storiog  frequeatly^used  words, 
phrases,  l^^ragrs]^,  or  ^nteaces.  In  ^ddLtioa,  it  has  autooatic 
carrier  return  sod  auti»Eatic  foraating,  such  as,  centering  iiords 
and  cotttifuiotiB  underscore,  imtent,  colum  layout,  and  four  dif* 
fereot  margin  settings  that  can  rc^^ered,  l^en  ymi  add  to 
this  a  special  library  keyboard,  a  library  typing  eleoent,  ai^  a 
card  carrying  platen  you  have  a  real  mnder  machine  that  is  an 
answer  to  your  prayers* 

The  sost  obvious  use  of  this  typewriter,  and  the  sNijor 
reason  that  I  bought  one  for  our  library,  is  for  producing 
catalog  cards  on  books  processed  in*house.  In  this  aspect  it 
has  vorhed  beautifully.  Just  iasgine  having  the  ability  to  type 
a  catalog  card  only  once  and  then  at  the  press  of  a  button  having 
Bfi  aany  copies  of  the  card  t:»  required  in  s  neatly  typed  forsat, 
unlike  aessy  printed  cards  that  vere  popularly  used  in  the  past. 
All  one  needs  to  ^  to  ccsiplete  the  set  of  cards  for  a  title  is 
to  type  the  subject  or  :itle  at  the  top  of  the  appropriate  card; 
this  can  be  done  vhen  the  typewriter  is  finished  printing  out  the 
se«ory  to  avoid  the  need  to  reinsert  the  card  into  the  oachine. 
If  ^>ur  typist  is  creative,  he  can  also  generate  the  spine  label, 
circulation  card,  and  book  pocket  by  storing  the  various  eleoimts 
of  tl)«  card  in  different  parts  of  the  iswBory  irbere  they  »ay  be 
recalled  separately. 
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Soon  after  m  received  the  Mckise,  I  discovered  that  it 
could  also  be  an  isvaluable  aid  to  iis  at  tte  circttlatioii  tesk  in 
9^iiii  o«t  overdue  noUces.     Uaing  regular  presti^ped  i^tal 
cards,  w  would  type  acrosa  t&c  top  FIKST  miCS.    Then  leavijig 
auitaMe  apace  for  ease  and  addresa»  a  aeasage  such  as^  ^r 
records  iiidicate  that  the  folloviog  listed  saterials  have 
dram  oo  your  library  card  ai^  aot  l«en  returned.    Please  return 
ttese  iteffis  so  that  others  say  use  thai,"  wuld  appear.  This 
voold  be  followed  by  open  space  for  the  listing  of  oaterials;  Che 
card  was  CMpleted  irtth  the  &a»e  of  the  library.    With  all  of 
this  stored  in  the  oeaory,  it  is  then  a  very  siople  operation  to 
insert  a  new  post  card  and  type  in  the  naoe  and  addre^i^B  of  the 
borrower  and  the  list  of  materials  borrowed  is  the  appropriate 
spaces.   These  it^  are  also  placed  in  a  separate  section  of  the 
Mffiory  so  that  they  nay  be  typed  tm  the  back  of  a  catalog  card 
that  was  previously  destined  for  the  wastebasket  to  cr^te  a  file 
of  patrons  with  overdue  books  at  the  same  tim  we  send  out  the 
first  notice.    The  neisory  of  the  typewriter  does  have  its  limits, 
so  that  once  the  card  for  the  file  is  created  yon  erase  the  naoe, 
the  address,  and  books  borrowed  and  go  on  to  the  next  patron 
having  overdue  materials. 

Using  the  file  crested  i%  are  then  able  to  send  second 
notices  and  invoices  to  the  patron,  using  the  typewriter  in  a 
siBilar  format.  An  Is^ortart  step  is  to  be  sure  to  pull  nraes 
out  of  the  file  of  delinquent  borrowers  when  the  it^&  are  re- 
turned. 
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tootter  area  iterv  tte  Electroaic  60  haa  proved  itsalf  to  hm 
0t  mluc  is  iA  better  urittu  ccmnicatiena .  Hon  ^en  I  van!  to 
■oiA  a  latter  to  eech  of  homxd  veotera,  I  »^  tp  tyi>e  the 
letter  imly  once  leariog  adcM|itatr  space  for  tte  Mimt.  Theii 
«!«  I  go  back  to  type  the  Address ,  I  add  Uiat  to  s  section  of 
tht  Kemry;  by  baviag  a  second  aargia  set  in  the  sraory^  I  m 
ready  to  type  the  envelopes  vith  ease  and  efficiency.  This 
feature  can  be  uaed  anytise  you  wsot  to  seed  letter  to  a  select 
gtmp.  We  also  used  tiie  sachine  for  generatisg  sailing  lalwls 
prior  to  our  acqoisitios  of  a  copier  that  w>uld  handle  sheets  of 
labels. 

As  you  can  well  Imagine  the  letter- genera  ting  aspect  of  the 
typewriter  was  used  effectively  is  lobbying  efforts  to  our  state 
and  county  governing  bodies.  Ko  matter  hov  go<^  your  copy 
Mcbiate  say  be^  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  freshly- typed  letter 
that  appears  to  be  prepare  especially  for  the  recipient. 

Ae  sase  applicatimi  of  the  typewriter  also  was  osde  io 
writing  letters  to  pr«si{«xt  businesses  in  the  area  to  solicit 
^famaticms*  In  a  limited  tifiie  of  several  days^  we  were  able  to 
send  out  nearly  fifty  letters.  Prior  to  owning  the  fBachine,  this 
imiUI  have  been  a  monuaental  task,  taking  fr^  three  to  fpur 
wechst  since  clerks  in  snail  libraries  are  usually  hired  on 
skills  other  than  the  speed  of  their  typing.  This  one  time  pro- 
BOtiim  brought  ina»^  into  the  library  beyond  the  original  cost 
of  the  typewriter.    Increases  in  Junds  from  our  governing  bodies 
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Also  giw  credence  of  succeMful  lobbylngp  but  I  w»ld  Bot  ^  mo 
Mrrm  to  My  Uat  it  im  tecause  of  our  typemritcr. 

In  M  brief  st«t«mit  I  h^y^  outlined  oooe  of  the  as«s  I 
foimd  for  tte  IBM  Elect r<mic  60  typewriter,    Pleose  uoderstaod 
that  I  ftffi  nvt  trying  to  sell  tte       sodel.    It  is  quite  possible 
tbat  other  cotapsnies  have  sachioes  %fiih  similar  fooctioas.    It  is 
si^ly  that  this  is  tlie  Machine  vith  vhich  I  fasiliar. 

I  as  sttrc  tbere  are  sany  ailditional  meu  for  the  aachine; 
the  reacter  will  discover  Uiese  as  he  vorks  vitli  the  sbcUm.  The 
sajor  liaitiag  factors  are  the  mi^r  of  characters  that  the 
iMdxiJM  can  hold  (IBM's  limit  is  736  characters)  and  the  villin^-- 
nesB  and  ifflagioation  of  the  people  operate  the  wchine.  I 
Mention  this  because  even  the  SB^llest  efforts  at  antosstioo  need 
soBie  ground  wrk  if  people  are  to  use  it  to  full  a^/antage.  Even 
before  ti»  new  machine  arrives »  staff  m^ibers  will  lueed  in- 
service  training  to  learn  about  the  c^ability  of  the  machioe  ami 
its  potential  to  service  the  needs  of  the  library. 
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NAWGING  THE  DISTRICT  LIBRARY: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  JEAN  FERfiUSON 

ElisAbetJi  S.  Fulffier^  Ipibrariso 
Clarion  Historical  Society 

Mr*.   Jean  Fergusoo,    formerly  the  Director  of  libraries, 

lover  fferioo  Tovaship ,  tfontgoatery  County,  Pennsylva&ia,  is  bov 

tte  Consultant  librarian,  Clarion  District  library  Association. 

Ihe  follot^ng  interview  ttmk  place  on  June  11,  19«0. 

KSf:  Hrs.  Ferguson,  since  yon  recently  returned  to 

this  part  of  the  state  after  working  in  ttae 
suburban  Philadelphia  area,  what  ad jtistnents  did 
you  find  you  had  to  saJie  in  your  philosophy  of 
library  service  fros  that  sutmrban  area  to  a  mral 
area? 

Mrs.  Ferguson;  I  would  say  no  change  in  basic  i^ilosi^y  is 

required  because  when  you  go  into  the  field  of 
library  science,  you  go  into  it  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  going  to  give  the  best  quality  of  library 
service  to  all  the  ^ople  in  the  ci»«iunity  you 
serve.  So  as  far  as  pMlosophy  is  concerned,  it 
is  the  very  sase  philosophy  here  that  it  was  in 
the  suburban  area.  I  would  say  the  basic  change, 
thougb,   has  been  in  the  approach  to  giving  this 
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service  or  making  avBilable  this  service  to  the 
pec^Ie. 

There  are  the  geographic  harriers  that  exist 
because  of  the  nature  of  ao  area  i^re  the  |»opii* 
latioo  is  scattered  or  is  Ksall  clusters,  i.e., 
Bsall  toms.  The  geographic  situation  is  dif- 
ferent, 60  the  ai^roach  is  different.  You  ikm't 
have  at  your  fingertips  tte  transportation  avail- 
able to  share  the  services  as  easily  as  you  did  in 
the  siUsurhan  area.  For  exmBpIe,  Uiere^s  no 
delivery  service  between  Clarion  and  Brookville 
except  through  the  lh.strict  Office  when  the  con^ 
sultant    librarian   is    traveling   that  direction. 

I  find  that  financial  support »  funding »  is 
far  different  here.  Looking  at  t  *  overall 
funding,  I  find  that  the  per  capita  cost  in  the 
rural  situation  is  greater  than  it  wuld  be  in  an 
urban  area  for  tl^  reascm  that  you've  got  to  take 
into  consideration  a  scattered  population  rather 
than  a  concentrated  population. 

I  find  that  the  life-style  of  this  area  is 
different.  The  d^iands  for  library  service  arc 
similar  but  the  life-style  is  different*  Ihis  is 
one  of  the  reisons  «#e  ooved  back  here*  The  values 
are  different.    This  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
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aj^rMch  to  sitj^jriag  library  senrice,  or  naking 
library  senrice  available,  ia  differeat-*m>t  a 
great  adjustment,  but  an  adjustmat  never- the- 
less. 


lisited  to  some  extent  by  loall  budgets  ^  bow  do 
you  think  the  quality  of  service  ct^sres  to  that 
in  tl^  other  parts  of  the  state? 


would  say  that  the  resources  here  ire  inadequate 
as  far  as  research  and  reference  are  concerned , 
and  certainly  strength  needs  to  be  built  in  that 
area.  This  will  be  a  major  concern  of  oy  progm« 
I  think  as  far  as  the  dedication  of  the  people 
involved  in  libraries-'^tlm  staff  working  within 
libraries  and  library  trustees— the  dedication  to 
doing  the  best  they  can  with  the  resources  they 
have  in  t!^  Clarion  District  is  concerned,  this 
is  the  greatest  resource:  the  people  and  the 
dedication  they  have.  I  tnink  the  overall  atti^ 
tude  of  the  people  in  this  particular  rural  area 
is  soffiewhat  different  fros  an  isolated  area  idiere 
people  have  had  less  exposure  to  education.  tSaybe 
I  should  rephrase  that  and  say  that  the  educational 
level  is  higher  here  than  in  some  of  the  very^  very 


ESF: 


l&ile  the  quantity  of  service  in  this  area  is 


Hrs.  Ferguson: 


Cos^aring  it  with  the  Lower  Merion  area,  I 
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isolated  ar«*5,  so  Uijil;  esqiectAtiims  alMHtt  library 
service  and  «diat  it  can  do  for  ao  iBdividuai  are 
here. 

Ths  en^tatioos? 

Hra,  Fcrgu?^"?;  The  expecUtioits  are  that  the  libraries  are 

there  to  be  used^  aod  they  have  soisethiDg  positive 
to  offer  to  each  iBdividoal.  Bud^ta  are  aawll, 
as  X  said  previoMly;  appropriati<ma  fros  the 
fu&ding  sources  have  not  kept  pace  vith  the  rate 
of  inflation  which  has  been  chipping  away  at  the 
fiwteriaXs  biuSget.  t^ile  resources  are  inadequate 
for  research  and  reference  purposes ,  recreational 
reading  materials  are  as  high  in  quality  as  in 
other  areas  of  the  state. 

ESF:  Other  than  research  vaterials,  do  you  see  any 

other  gaps  in  service,  for  instance ^  to  specific 
age  groins  or  to  those  with  sj^ial  needs? 

Hrs.  Ferguson:  Perhaps  in  the  young  adult  area  service  nay 
be  tecrcd  inadequate ,  hut  this  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  profession.  This  is  one  area  thar 
wedB  to  be  worked  upon;  aoMthing  needs  to  be 
done  to  reach  this  young  adult  area.  We  provide 
good  prograaovlng  for  children;  we're  doing  sore 
and  mort  for  senior  citizens  and  for  the  group 
that  falls  in  betweo^  the  adults  frcKD  age  21  up 
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to  the  senior  citia^ns.  tte  yoimg  fidalts  are 

one  groiqp  that  i^fds  to  bave  Boms  conceBtrsted 
effort  SAdc  so  tliat  vc  <lon*t  lose  thra  cc^Xetely 
as  library  users*  ^ildren's  services  seed  to  Ike 
Btrengtbea^  tbrcmghout  the  district,  and  Claricm 
County  has  applied  for  an  LSCA  grant  vith  %4iich  we 
can  begin  to  strengthen  that  area;  plans  are  being 
developed  in  Jefferson  County  also  to  sec  «*at  can 
he  done  there  ifithio  the  next  several  years  to  up- 
grade children's  services* 
ESF:  Have  you  bad  any  specific  training  in  dealing 

ifith  probleas  faced  by  isolated  rural  coownities? 
If  not»  vhat  Kind  of  special  training  do  you  think 
tiPould  be  valuable  to  librarians  in  such  corasuni* 
ties? 

Hjcb.  Ferguson:  Ho,   X  haven't  had  any  special  traioii^*  I 

think  basic  training  to  be  a  librariaa  is  the  same 
for  urban  and  suburban  as  veil  as  rural  areas «  I 
think  perhaps  if  ii^  are  going  to  do  anything  Mre 
positive  toward  helping  rural  libraries ^  ve  librar^ 
ians  are  going  to  have  to  look  to  the  coo^uter  and 
to  what  the  conputer  can  do  to  bring  services  to 
the  people  in  rural  areas.  I  think  library  educa- 
tion Btoools  should  begin  offering  such  courses. 
Any  person  going  into  library  work  who  wants  to  go 
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ifito  rural  librarianship  skmld  iMn  til  cm 
about  coasters .  For  instance,  soppofie  icoeooe 
needed  cMtim  dsta,  i.e. »  «  Mill  busii^sfi  raa; 
at  tte  present  tise  tfecre  is  ao  central  point 
**«re  he  can  go  to  gstber  that  informtioa.  If 
we  had  one  central  locatiogk  vitb  a  coi^uter  base, 
iXlC  or  PALU^y  to  be  a  contact  for  this  person, 
he  could  call  that  central  point  and  thronfh 
cc»8puterfi  the  InforMtion  could  then  be  relayed 
to  this  person*  I  think  that's  one  way  to  reach 
out  into  these  oore  isolated  areas. 

£SF:  Then  you  see  this  as  om  solution  to  the 

shortage  of  research  6»terisl? 

Hra.  Ferguson:  Yes.  I  thinh  library  education  should  ^ha- 
size  sharing  asong  all  types  of  libraries.  The 
idea  that  this  is  "gj"  library,  and  I  don't  want 
"51"  books  taken  out  by  you  «dio  are  in  another 
library  is  no  longer  viable.  1  think  acaiteadc^ 
school,  special^  and  public  libraries  have  got  to 
band  together  in  a  stronger  sense  of  sharing  than 
they  are  now  doing.  We've  crae  a  long  way,  but 
we*ve  got  a  long  way  to  go  to  get  the  idea  across 
that  there  needs  to  to  a  greater  concentrated 
effort  towird  sharing.  Vfe've  got  to  develop  a 
more  positive  attitude  fox  sharing. 
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Mien  I  ftiBS  iu  library  school  I  not 
receive  traini&g  involviag  techniqi^s  for  doiog 
cpomnity  anAlysis*  I  think  this  nee^  to  be 
aB9hasis;ed  because  change  is  cosing  faster  in  this 
I^riod  of  ti»e  than  it  did  twenty*-five  or  thirty 
years  ago*  Librarians  have  to  be  trained  to  be 
cognizant  of  nore  and  faster  changes  in  cosommity 
structure  and  attitude* 

Ctee  of  the  ideas  that  came  out  of  the  library 
Services  Act  of  1956^  vhich  was  set  up  to  help 
rural  libraries,  vas  bookaiobile  service.  Such 
service  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  those  early 
years ,  but  today  booksobile  service  is  not  the 
full  answer  to  reaching  out  into  the  fl»re  isolated 
areas*  The  bootoobile  is  parked  in  the  gara^ 
siore  %han  it  is  out  on  the  road.  With  the  ides 
to4»y  o/  conserving  energy,  the  costs  involved  in 
even  drii>»i,^  .  booteobile  have  proved  to  be  pro** 
hibitive.  think   the  library  sch^4>ls  are 

going  to  havK  to  encourage  other  ideas— X  men- 
tioned cc^uters.  Perhaps  outpost  libraries  might 
be  another  ansver.  Baltis^re  County  is  accoo}*- 
plisbing  needed  service  through  t^^orary 
buildings,  kiosks,  vith  small  rotating  collections. 
People  get  accustiMsed  to  using  SLch  fixed  centers 
rather  than  the  bool^bile« 
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EST;  In  view  of  the  problea  of  Adapting  to  dif- 

ferent eco&Mic  situations »  whet  changes,  if  any^ 
do  you  think  should  be  sade  in  &tdte  and  federal 
si4iport  for  libraries? 

Mrs.  Ferguson:  1   think  there  should  be  change.     The  state 

aid  ve  get  now  is  based  on  a  per  capita  aliotwcnt. 
Ttere  had  been  for  many  years  quite  a  shift  in 
population  frosi  the  rural  into  the  urban  areas, 
and  as  that  population  change  ca«e  about »  greater 
affiounts  were  spent  in  the  urban  areas.  So  what 
happened  to  the  rural  areas?  They  got  less.  Now 
we  sec  a  gradual  shift  back  to  the  rural;  I  think 
all  the  statistics  point  to  that.  But  it*s  not  to 
the  CKtent  thot  it*p  going  to  mean  any  great 
increase  in  aid  if  we  still  continue  to  base  it  on 
pei:  capita.  Perhaps  per  capita  could  still  be 
used  but  «Iso  have  a  differential  based  on  "need" 
put  ia>  since  the  per  capita  cost  of  rural  library 
sert^ice  is  greater  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
situation.  The  tax  base  is  not  available  in  the 
rural  areas  as  in  urban-suburban  areas,  and  that 
fact  needs  to  be  takiu  into  consideration.  l*m 
talking  basically  *ibout  state  support.  It  the 
National  Library  An  < oaes  into  reality,  J  hope 
that  there  will  be  something  written  into  the  act 
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that  will  take  into  consideration  greater  finaa-* 
cial  help  for  the  rural  areas. 

EST:  la  Ohio  there  is  a  special  tax  on  securities 

for  state  aid  to  libraries.  Do  fou  think  tl^re^s 
any  place  in  the  scherc  of  things  in  PeimsylvaAia 
for  special  funds  to  be  used  only  for  libraries 
like  the  lottery  which  was  established  for  senior 
citizens*  programs? 

Krs»  Ferguson;  If  w  had  a  special  fund  only  for  library 

services y  it  would  alleviate  the  need  for  lobbying 
the  legislators  for  appropriations  from  the  general 
fund.  But  where  the  tax  would  cose  fron  at  this 
point  I  don't  know.  Certainly  gasoline  is  tased 
to  the  utJnost.  And  I  can't  see  the  stste  setting 
up  a  lottery  for  libraries* 

ESF:  Do  you  think  there   is  a  place  for  in-* kind 

contributions  to  libraries  by  either  private  or 
goveroaental  agencies  to  cope  with  these  in- 
creasing costs?  For  instance,  the  Hew  Bethlehen 
Library  receives  long  distance  telephone  calling 
as  a  gift  fros  the  telephone  ct^any. 

Hrs.  Ferguson:  Tes^  I  think  there  can  be.    Perhaps  trustees » 

irfio  represent  the  Lcmwity ,  could  ferret  out 
these  areas  and  see  if  si^ethlng  couldn*t  be  done. 
Volunteers   contribute  effectively  but  you  can't 
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depend  on  volunteer  stsff  to  provide  the  total 
staffing  that  you  seed.  If  an  Industry  could 
ufidcrwrite  one  staff  person,  that  would  be  a 
tremendous  contribution.  Or  if  the  businessaen's 
association  could  uodervrite  a  part'^tise  person, 
that  wul6  be  helpful.  If  we  had  soi^  businesses 
to  c«ae  in  and  help  with  the  design  of  public 
relations  materials,  that  wuld  assist  our  search 
for  in«-kind  support. 
KSF:  If  the  local  govenosent  body,  borough  council 

or  city  council,  i«re  to  provide  whatever 
services—water,  garbage  pick-up,  electricity— 
that  the  city  controls,  would  that  be  considered  a 
contribution  by  the  local  goverostent  in  applying 
for  state  aid? 

Mrs.  Ferguson:  Yes,  it  would.    The  CETA  or  Mai^rower  or  Cre«i 

Thumb  staff  aeabers  that  we  have  working  in  li- 
braries are  called  "in-kind,"  and  are  counted 
toward  local  effort.  The  telephone  costs  that  are 
received  in  Mew  Bethleh^  are  counted  as  part  of 
the  local  effort  toward  sute  aid. 

tST:  I  should  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  on 

both  sides  because  of  the  iibrary^s  being  a  non- 
profit agency.  It  just  requires  a  little  creative 
thinking  about  who  h-s  what  services  that  could  be 
provided, 
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Mrs.  Fergu«im:  Cimaiiter  Gulf  Oil  vhi^  has  Just  cMtrib- 
utJN]  tm  Billiofi  dollars  to  the  Cancer  S<»tiety  for 
tlie  study  of  interfertm.  If  Golf  Oil  cmld  see 
fit  to  Cfmtribatc  to  a  non-profit  organixsticm,  to 
this  cultural  agency  that  sits  in  the  cowmities, 
the  library,  just  think  what  it  would  do  for  rural 
library  service! 

Even  in  a  small  coommity,   if  there  is  a 
local  i^per«  there  might  be  printing  se.  ail- 
able. 

Mrs.  Ferguson:  That's    one    resource    that   has  yet 

explored. 

^SF:  Costs  are  such  an  overriding  concern  we  often 

think  in  terms  of  dollars  instead  of  in  trade.  Ve 
may  get  back  to  a  barter  society  vith  this  kind  of 
approach  r 

Mrs.  Fergufion:  YeSr      In  sacy   situations   you*  11    find  the 

dollar  isn't  the  answer  to  everything.  We  think 
more  money ^  more  money,  iw>re  tKmey,  Well,  sisse-* 
times  there  are  other  things  that  oay  mean  as 
such,  maybe  more,  particularly  with  the  dollar 
being  inflated  so  that  w  get  less  and  less  for 
those  dollars  we  have. 

£SF:  !  agree  you  get  less  for  the  dollars,  and  the 

services  would  mean  so  snich  more. 
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Mrs.  Fftr^tsm:  Om  thing  thmt  counts  siipalficMitly  in  on 
library  aaterials  iHHigets  are  tl^  Bct»rialB»  cm- 
tributioBS  that  cme  in  for  MMriala,  or  for 
ttosc  ttoso-^ing  aiaeose.  Riese  ffiBotmta  raise  tte 
materials  bud^t  tresei^oBsXy  and  are  considered 
as  7ocaI  effort. 

ESF:  Wiat  do  you  see  as  special  coatributlofis  to 

cmauaity  culture  sedc  by  tte  public  library  in  a 
sfoall  coBBsmity? 

Hrs.  Ferguson:  X  think  the  library  is  the  focal  point  for 

the  cc^raxily,  and  it  is  no  different  here  frosi 
si^rban  Bryn  Maur  or  Vynnewood  or  Anhsore.  It 
offers  continuing  education,  lifelong  leamii^p 
through  its  resources.  It  is  an  information 
center,  a  referral  center  for  different  groins  and 
organizations  that  operate  in  tbe  coaeunity;  it 
can  be  a  central  gathering  place  for  this  kind  of 
information.  As  for  prograoaiag,  I  think  the 
library  can  play  a  uniqm  position  for  differ«it 
kinds  of  px^grsning:  for  children^  for  home^ 
ssakers,  for  senior  citizens,  and  for  other  types 
of  continuing  education. 

SSF:  0o  you  have  any  specific  goals  that  you  mmld 

like  to  acc<^lish  as  District  library  Consultant? 


Ifar«.  Fergusmi:  Teft»  X  imiid  first  like  to  sac  better 
f^isig,  m  coTOiatut  I's  ia  «  different  kifid 
of  f^uitlM  froa  that  of  liead  of  a  specific 
library  in  a  specific  a»BBiiiity.  But  Z  tMnk 
tiiere  are  thiols  timt  I  cao  help  to  do  toward 
better  fimdiiig;  part  of  what  7  nean  by  better 
fimdiog  is  better  salaries  for  the  people  who 
work  in  libraries.  That  is  the  area  needing 
greatest  attention.  The  loyalty  that  our  staff 
people  havep  the  concern  for  providing  excellent 
library  service  is  a  real  dedication  that  should 
be  rewarded.  I  think  that  presents  the  major 
challenge  of  this  position, 

A  second  diallenge  i^  to  do  as  ^ch  as 
possible  for  public  relations  progress ,  soaeUiing 
I  feel  is  greatly  nee^d .  We  szust  get  the  word 
out  to  the  townships  which  lie  outside  the  gemrral 
cluster  of  populatiim  that  here  is  a  pt^lic  library 
which  has  soi^thing  for  you .  We  need  citiren 
support,  bui  we  return  that  support  many  times 
over  in  service  to  thi  residents.  To  change  atti-* 
tudes  toward  the  tni^e  role  of  the  library  is  a 
challenge.  I  call  it  a  public  relations  progrso 
because  we  have  to  convince  people  not  only  that 
we  need  financial  support,  but  also  that  we  need 
support  through  u.sage. 
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SSF:  Yott  Mce  tAlkiog  earlier  abwt  sharing  mm$ 

differeot  types  of  libraries.  Voiad  yw  like  to 
see  8  ii»re  forsal  networking  system  l^re? 

Mrs.  Fergusoa:  In  tte  Clarion  District?    Itost  definitely. 

Ife  are  beginaittg  to  do  that  by  cospiliag  a  '*mim 
catalog"  of  all  tbe  eaterials  available  la  the 
fourteen  libraries  in  onr  district.  The^i^  by 
telephone  or  by  sail,  we  can  locate  the  s^terials 
needed  and  get  thea  out  to  the  patron.  In  this 
vay  the  district  can  begin  to  share  Kcrf  Md  to 
d^end  less  on  the  Warren  Library  which  at  present 
serves  as  a  regional  resource  center.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  networking  is  a  viable  activity  be- 
cause in  the  fourteen  libraries  we  now  have  fi»re 
than  350«DO0  books.  Hint's  a  fairly  large  base 
upon  which  to  draw,  although  scm  of  those  books, 
perhaps  twenty-five  percent,  will  be  duplication 
of  titles. 

We*ve  also  cw^leted  a  district  directory 
ith  lists  each  library ,  the  address ,  the  tele- 
phone^  the  staff,  the  interloan  contact ^  and  the 
special  collections.  We  find  that  the  libraries 
have  specialized  to  so»e  extent »  and  we  can  build 
on  that  specialization.  For  instance,  Brockway 
has  an  invaluable  collection  on  Japanese  literature, 
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bifttory,  art.  Rlwrsbui^  fems  teguo  to  bolld  « 
good  collectioa  on  ftolar  enery;  thry  aim  bavo  a 
atrm^  collecticm  ia  religion  as  doaa  Fteaautamey. 
Oil  City  ai^  Fraaklitt  plan  to  build  a  aaall 
business  reaource/referenca  enaction  tritb  aa 
ISCA  grant.  If  m  Imov  i^r«  dcptb  and  brvadtb 
occur  in  our  dlstrict'a  specialiaetf  collcctiona, 
m  im't  du|»licate  tbat  effort;  but  ratber  ve'll 
sbare  tbes.  l^tat'a  ox»  way  to  stretcb  tbe  dollan 
tbat  are  allocated  for  reference  and  inforaation 
services. 

Another  service  that  plan  is  a  listii^  of 
all  periodicals  and  oewspspera  in  tbe  district  vith 
the  resources  to  go  vith  then.  For  exa^le, 
Funasutaimey  has  the  Reader?'  Cni^  back  to  1920; 
thst '  s  a  primary  source  to  search  specific  sub* 
jects,  and  ev^s  though  »re  say  TOt  have  the  siaga-* 
sines  or  serials  at  PunxsutavBey^  m  can  locate 
then  in  other  district  libraries. 

There  is  a  sarvelous  collectioa  of  old  bound 
]^riodicals  at  lfe*f  lU^thlehess. 
Hrs.  Ferguson:  Aren't  they  fascinating?  ^ile  we  know  these 
things  are  svailabley  we  m^ed  srae  kind  of  direc- 
tory to  locate  specific  iteos.  How  I  know  you 
can  print  all  the  directories  you  want,  but 
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iioIms  tte  implc  vbo  «ra  norki^  vitb  those 
dlmtoriet  will  m  tlM»  ttey  im't  be  doiog  tte 
Job  they  are  deei^eo  to  fto«    Ife  do  ease 

ii»ervice  trelfiiog  trith  teete  of  tte  local  U» 
hrarira  la  ^  ttey  can  be  used.  1  think  «e  teve 
th.  reaoarcea  in  cmr  area;  all  w  med  to  ^  ia 
^1  tte  data  tc^tter  ao  ttet  we  knew  vtet  ia 
available.  X  think  ttet  ttera  ia  vore  out  ttere 
in  onr  librariea  than  iie  realiw« 

Anotter  area  ne  are  beginali^  to  nork  on  ia 
laore  cmperatlMi  tetvera  pnblic  librariea  and 
piiblic  school  librariea;  hoj^fully  m  can  bring 
togetter  tte  special  schools  and/or  collectiona 
ttet  exist  in  Mr  area,  e,g,,  tte  Claris  Inter* 
oM^iate  School  District  baa  tte  ease  brasdary 
lines  as  tte  Clarion  Biatrict  Public  Ubrary 
Systett»  ao  we  say  te  able  to  develop  an  arrange- 
went  and/or  achednle  «tereby  ve  can  mm^  public 
library  materials  through  tte  public  schools* 
delivery  syates.  niere  are  all  kinda  of  oppor* 
tnnities  out  there j  we've  begun  aone  planning 
toward  stering  of  reaonrcest  but  we  need  to  deliw 
dei^r. 


ESI': 


Are  y^u  glad  you  oade  tte  now  fros  Lower 


Ke^ion  to  tte  Clarion  District? 


tin.  FergittM:  (m,  definitely t  feu,  vmrf  6ciiMlUlf,  not 
oaly  for  j«rson*l  life  but  for  mf  professioati 
life  as  veil.  Z  find  tlie  Job  quite  clitUi»^iiig 
•1^  ioterestiog,  mnA  X  enjoy  the  fM^i^le  witli  lAion 
X  m  working. 


PLMMIIG  FOR  RURAL  UBRMY  SERVICE 

Ktacy  C.  R&ccio,  Director 
UeBtmrcImd  €<Hiaty  Library  to«rd 

Fl6&iiiii$  sounds  like  sn  aBim>i»  tens.  To  people  outside  tiie 
MMgesat  professim,  it  has  the  sa«e  is^act  as  tlie  tensa.  Library 
of  Coogress  Classificatioo  Systes,  to  bi**r!i-'libraraD8.  But  vheii 
ywi  think  about  it,  each  has  a  veiy  siople  ejq>lsuatioa.  I.C.  is 
a  letter/iHiflibcr  desiipiatioa  that  places  naterials  on  tltt  sa«e 
topic  together  os  the  library  shelf.  In  the  saoe  vay»  planning 
is  really  deciding  where  you  are,  where  you  want  to  be,  and  how 
yon  intend  to  ^t  there*  HeitiNrr  concept  is  too  difficult,  given 
proper  explanation. 

Dewelopnmt  of  a  cinrBon  sense  attitiMte  toward  planning  is 
critical  to  the  understanding  of  the  concept  and  for  the  use  of 
the  several  techniques  in  planning  strategy*  We  all  plan  in  our 
everyday  lives*  For  enasple,  we  mkt  the  decision  that  we  need 
new  shoes.  \h  know  'Srhere  we  are"  -  in  need  of  sew  shoes;  we 
know  "Hfhere  we  want  to  be**  in  possession  of  a  new  pair  of 
shoes.  The  only  thing  resaining  is  "how  do  we  get  there^*  -  how 
will  we  acquire  the  new  shoes? 

In  acquiring  the  new  shoes  we  rast  decide  ^diat  style  we  would 
like,  the  color,  hei^t  of  the  heel,  what  they  will  he  made  itm, 
and  how  such  w  are  willing  to  pay  for  thesi.    Then  we  smst  deci^ 
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Fcr  Purchase  of  Shoes 


Assess  Your 
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bov  ve  wiU  pay  tct  tlie  shoes  -  cssh  or  charge  ^  and  the  pros 
and  cons  of  each  approach*  Once  tht  decision  is  aade  and  the 
shoes  purt^sedp  tie  realise  the  deciaioa  procedure  oust  be  SMide 
again  in  siK  to  eight  months!    The  process  results  in  a  circle. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  procedure  you  would  Sf^ly  to  a 
library  situatiim  ii^re  are  you»  «^re  do  you  tMot  to  be,  and 
hoir  «fill  you  get  there?  You  begin  by  looking  at  your  individual 
situation.  What  do  you  have,  how  well  is  jour  prograo  workings 
how  long  have  you  ^ren  doing  it  this  vay»  who  aatte  the  original 
^k^ision  and  vkeup  aa  I  going  anywhere,  or  is  there  anywhere  to 
go?   You  now  know  "idiere  you  are.*" 

Bearing  these  qtuestions  in  mind,  you  Bust  now  choose  '*where 
you  are  going In  order  to  get  soaeiiherey  you  nust  have  goals 
and  objectives.  These  are  the  things  you  want  to  accosf^lish  and 
an  estiaiote  of  how  you  will  accomplish  them.  I^als  indicate  what 
you  want  to  accooplish  and  objectives  give  you  a  measure 
which  to  evaluate  how  close  you  came  to  meeting  or  eaceeding  the 
goal (a). 

To  illustrate y  if  you  have  a  goal  to  develop  adult  programs 
in  rural  areas  of  your  service  area,  bow  do  you  detensine  if  the 
prograffla  you  offer  are  successful?  Vill  you  be  satisfied  if  a 
program  attracts  twenty  to  thirty  people?  Your  satisfaction  is 
influenced  by  the  niral^r  you  had  previously  attracted.  Perhaps 
if  you  attracted  ten  people  at  the  last  progr^,  your  new  objec- 
tive is  to  increase  the  attendance  by  50%  or  by  five  people.  In 
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botft  iastancga  yott  a   tangible  seaas   of  seasnriflg  you; 

attcceaa. 

Mov  tl»t  you  Ikaov  vhcrc  you  vant  to  he,  how  do  you  get 
tlum?  Fim,  you  he^is  by  collecting  iofomation  to  help 
tetaxffiiae  tM  best  route  to  a  successful  end.  This  aight  include 
exaaioing  dai^grapbicsi  sailing  residests,  assesaing  In^houae 
procedures t  or  querying  patrons.  You  r»«st  have  a  good  idea  of 
vhat  yott  are  trying  to  learn  and  collect  d<it«  accordingly.  Don't 
«»ke  tbe  work  too  coaplex  or  you  may  ^nd  yourself  vitM  ream  of 
irrel^nrant  information.  When  using  the  saapling  oMStbod,  sakr 
9Uia  your  saaple  siase  is  large  enough  to  valid  and  randomly 
elected  to  prevent  bias,  ton't  panic  if  the  results  y^u  pro- 
jected are  different  fam  those  collected.  Use  those  results  to 
revise.  I.ook  upon  the  results  as  new  information  and  use  that 
inf««iaatioa  for  better  planning. 

How  ytm  have  a  directicm  and  inforsation  to  oold  your 
oovcaent.  Ir*6  like  baking  a  cake.  You  know  you  want  to  bake  a 
cake,  but  you  dos*t  know  «^;her  that  cake  will  be  spice  or 
chocolate  until  you  assai^le  the  ingredients.  V^t  reaains  is  to 
design  the  prograas  and/or  services  that  fit  your  goals  and  obj** 
ectives  based  on  the  inforaation  you  have  gathered. 

After  developing  your  prograas  and/ or  services,  serious  con- 
sideraticn  vi^i  have  to  be  given  to  the  finances  required  for 
i^lraentatioo:  do  you  have  adequate  time  to  develop  significant 
funling^  bow  ^cb  aoney  will  be  required,  have  you  been  realistic 
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la  Toar  fiuncisl  plu,  aad  will        get  tte  fs^t  lUs 

l»y  M  oeaos  su^sts  that  all  projects  vill  require  additifiul 
fih^Jiag.  PeriupB  it  aight  be  •  satter  of  redittributicm  of 
carmt  funds.  MeirerthelesBy  dollam  irill  miter  into  ywr 
desigB.  Don't  overlook  staff  tiae  as  a  cost  factor.  Ilmae 
persons  already  alloyed  nay  be  able  to  functiMi  in  otter 
capacities,  but  what  is  it  costing  for  theas  to  work  on  tbis  o«v 
project?  Being  realistic  about  costs  is  an  ia^rtant  elcsent  In 
planning.  Also  be  ready  to  explain  n^y  you  hmt  assigned  the 
various  asounts  to  the  various  tasks. 

you're  ready  to  present  your  progras*  Of  is^portance  to 
tbe  step  that  folloi^  is  a  oeans  by  Nbich  to  assess  tbe  success 
of  your  project.  You  can*t  wait  until  after  tbe  program  is 
toUlly  co&pleted  to  acquire  info  ration  about  it.  Data  collec* 
ticn  amst  he  an  ongoing  process  and  aay  be  done  by  usii^  fozoal 
iiuestionnaires  or  infomil  discussion  tecbniques*  It  is  also 
ia^rtant  to  look  at  the  project  as  it  progresses.  Tbere  aay  be 
things  you  vill  want  to  change  before  tbe  prof/raa  concludes. 
0oQ*t  hesitate  to  sake  changes  as  you  go  along.  Ho  plan  is  cast 
in  stone »  nor  can  you  anticipate  all  factora.  Be  ready  to  act 
upon  unexpected  factors;  be  ready  to  act  upon  unexpected  eveotc. 
It  is  essential  to  ^>dify  the  project  to  satisfy  nev  occurrences 
so  that  the  end  result  is  a  successful  prograis.  Alwys  learn 
f roo  past  cKperiences .  The  greatest  hazard  is  not  in  asking 
iistakeSf  but  in  failing  to  learn  from  them. 
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TtB  progrM  is  ct^lmted^  ntf  it  is  tim  to  «smss  tte  re- 
ralts«  Be  tioBest  about  the  results*  You're  always  going  to  do 
soM  tkdses  right  and  ucm  things  wrong.  You  imist  analyro  the 
^ree  of  success  of  your  prL^rais.  ^t  factors  led  to  the  end 
remit?  8ow  could  it  have  heen  core  successful?  V^t  wuld  you 
do  differently  the  neat  tiae  aroimd?  \huld  you  do  it  again? 
IHm  it  need  to  he  repeated?  Again »  rese^r  that  one  of  tte 
■ost  ifl^rtant  factors  is  to  learn  ftt/m  the  «peric»ce.  Each 
experience  has  an  is^act  on  hov  you  approach  future  planning 
procedures.      Don't  he  afraid  to  learn.    It  feels  good  to  grow. 

The  final  step,  one  that  ccmyletes  the  planning  cycle,  is  to 
analyse  the  situation  in  terms  of  the  ju6t*cos^leted  program/ 
service  to  determine  if  it  should  he  repeated >  sodified,  or  dis- 
continued. The  librarian/planner  is  again  at  the  stage  of  *'Vhere 
are  tie;  idiere  do  we  want  to  he?" 


FLAMIflRG  CYCLE 


Analyze  four 
Situation 


Assess  tlie  Progrdms 
and/pr  Services  Developed 


ano/jox 

/ 


Present  Prograi^ 
and/or  Services 


\ 


Develop  Financing 
l^re  Belevant 


Set  Your  Coals 
and  (^j  ect ives 


Collect  Znfomation 
Pertinent  to  6oals/(%jectives 


Develop  Programs  and/or 
Services  Pertinent  to  Infoxsation 
(^thered  and  Goals/Objectives 
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RESCRffiCE  -  SHARIf^  VIA  CWtnTTER 
CATALOG:   A  PILOT  PROJECT 


Allu  Qrmff  Director 
lortlwesterii  library  District 
BwliAg  Greeo,  CHiio 

and 

ll«mtte  Vail  Je:)reXX 
COM  Project  Officer 

Tfae  following  report  describes  a  pilot  project  in  resource^ 
sharing  through  the  establishMot  of  a  Co^uter-Output-Hicroform 
(C^)  Catalog  begun  in  late  1979  by  the  Ifortlmatem  Library 
District  (lK)RliEIJ)),  Bovling  Green,  Ohio.  The  objectives  of  thia 
project  were  to  io^rovc  the  qtiality  and  quantity  of  resource- 
sharing  aoong  the  libraries  participating  in  HORV^^LD  and  to  re- 
duce the  nBB^r  of  interlibrary  loan  demands  made  on  one  central 
resource  center. 

The  potential  represented  by  such  an  undertaking  was  indi- 
cated in  a  recent  holdings  survey,  based  upon  a  randM  sasqilins 
of  500  entries  contained  in  the  last  five  years  of  Book 
Publishing  Record,  taken  asonR  thirty-four  KOWffiLD  libraries  and 
branches .  While  no  one  library  owned  core  than  B.U%  of  the 
saa^le  entries,  as  a  cooperative  systra  the  libraries  shoi#ed  a 
33%  ownership  rate.  With  the  publication  of  a  COM  Catalog,  these 
entries  and  oth4.rs  could  be  «ade  accessible  thro.,  oout  tK^tlELJ}, 
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A  turoAder  cmteyt  of  the  «Miiig  of  '^rosoorce-alioriiig''  iwuld  bo 
iaotitiited  by  tbo  participating  librories.  They  would  be  able  to 
iteK  their  resiHirccs  foxsing  a  reciprocal  arrangeaent  not  pre- 
▼ioosly  available  to  the  saaller  libraries  lAo  had  oi^y  beea  on 
the  receiviog  end.  Xo  addition,  requests  for  soaterials  not 
available  for  ioaa  by  the  central  resonrce  center  would  be 
acorssible.  This  resource  c^ter  was  not  in  a  position  to  loan 
reeently--pnbli8hed  titles  i^r  trould  it  request  fiction  materials 
froa  other  libraries  if  those  aatcrials  vere  not  available  in  its 
om  collection*  k  unique  opportunity  for  studying  resource- 
sharing  was  St  hand. 

The  possibility  of  undertaking  the  project  casm  in  the 
SttMHer  of  1979  when  it  was  determined  that  there  would  be  a 
surplus  in  the  1979  budget.  Oving  to  the  difference  in  the 
salaries  of  the  two  project  directors  that  H^m&IS)  had  eoployed 
that  year,  and  the  fact  that  an  assistant  had  not  been  hired, 
approximately  $18,000  resained.  To  capitalize  on  these  unspent 
rufids,  a  proposal  was  suhoitted  to  the  State  Library  of  Ohio  in 
Septcnber  requesting  that  these  funds  be  used  to  establish  a  Cd! 
Catalog  in  microfiche  form  within  li^JtWEU). 

In  INnro&er,  a  COti  Catalog  project  officer  was  hired,  and  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  liORffilD  libraries  esplaining  the  proposed 
project  and  requesting  that  those  interested  in  for&ally  partic- 
ipating in  the  project  return  an  enclosed  questionnaire.  Nota'* 
tion  as  to  the  need  of  a  sicrofiche  reader  was  also  requested. 


After  a  follov-up  letter,  responses  v«re  rereiv^xKi  tin  tbirtf^tvo 
libraries  incorporsting  IHsblic,  scsd^Cp  and  special  instita- 
Uocs  **icli  vislied  to  participate  in  the  CC»t  Catalog  project. 

An  initial  investigation  into  tbe  cost  of  this  project  vaa 
broached  iritJi  Auto-Grapbics,  Inc,  Brodart,  Inc.,  and  Science 
FreBS»  all  prodncers  of  (m  Catalogs.  Brodart.  Inc*  su^tted 
tbe  lowest  bid  and  vas  chosen.  In^iry  into  microfiche  readers 
brought  abont  the  purchase  of  thirty  Bell  &  Hoirell  ABR'*VIII 
readers  in  Decesber.  One  Portafiche  microfiche  reader  was  pur*- 
chased  fro»  Fordhas  Equipment  Cospany,  Inc.  of  Hew  Yorfc  for  Oak 
Barbor  Public  Library  which  needed  a  SBsaller  reader  due  to  space 
probIcs)s>  The  reoaiaing  library  already  owned  a  eicrofic^e 
reader.  The  purchased  readers  were  delivered  to  the  participa* 
ting  libraries  in  January « 

This  investigation  resulted  in  the  projected  costs  as  listed 
below: 

Salary  $  2,050 

Equifmient  5^554 
ContraMual  Services, 

Broiiart,  lac,  7^656 

$25,260 

After  the  cost  of  the  project  was  ascertained  and  approved, 
the  co^ilstion  of  the  CC^  Catalog  was  begun.  It  was  a  long, 
tedious  but  trducotioual  process.  All  of  the  libraries  were  re*" 
quested  to  subisit  listings  of  their  current  (1979  to  the  present) 
adult  non-fictioD  and  fiction  holdings.  Eleven  libraries  were 
requested  to  send  in  their  retrospective  adult  fiction  by  authors 
whose  lasi  naoie  began  with  the  letters  A  through  E. 
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Most  0f  the  cumat  holdings  snrived  la  a  S^t^"*  card  fotmt. 
Tfc«  retrospectiw  Imldiogs  arriml  la  card  fotm^  on  photoc^ied 
■teets  of  various  sins,  aod  even  in  tfpt^  lista«  £acli  entry  was 
to  inclnde  tte  author,  title,  publisher »  publication  date»  and 
the  library  of  Congress  Card  Huaber  or  International  Standard 
Book  Nm^r  (XS6^},  if  Knmi*  When  wre  than  one  library  held  a 
title,  the  entry  having  the  Bjost  complete  inforsation  vss  used. 
All  entries  vere  filed  alphabetically  by  author  vhen  tmovn. 
Exceptions  «#ere  filed  oy  title. 

Wien  the  entry  was  available  in  card  focoy  the  card  was 
stofiped  with  the  two  letter  codes  of  all  of  the  libraries*  Those 
codes  r^resenting  the  libraries  having  the  entry  were  circled. 
A  oaabered  label  was  placed  on  each  card  which  wuld  becone  the 
computer  retrieval  oi^er  for  changes  or  withdrawals  when  needed 
at  a  later  tine.  Photocopied  entries  or  typed  entries  were  cut 
apart  or  retyped  to  fit  a  3'*3c5**  format  in  paper  or  card  fona. 

At  a  predetermined  date,  no  sN>re  entries  %rere  included  in  a 
catalog.  Having  coopleted  the  processes  listed  above,  statistics 
were  taken  on  the  nuisber  of  entries  contributed  by  each  libra ry^ 
the  nunber  of  non-fiction  and  fiction  entries,  and  the  nia^er  of 
nniqi^  (teld  by  only  one  library)  or  duplicate  entries «  The 
cards  were  then  sent  to  Brodart,  Inc.  In  approximately  four  to 
six  weeks,  HC^SWU)  would  receive  the  catalog  in  microfiche  fom, 
accessible  by  author  and  title. 
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In  JnoMtf  m  packet        seat  to  Mch  IKmiEIB  libiary 

pvrticiiNitiiis  is  the  proj^t.  IbcIimM  were  the  fui(folii»B  for 
tte  tuie  of  the  cm  Catalag,  COM  statistical  rei^rt  foxn,  iater- 
iMB  request  fem,  and  a  listing  of  the  voIiiks  cmtrilmted  bf 
participating  librai^es  in  tte  first  catalog.  As  stated  in  tte 
guidelines,  the  listing  of  the  volnnes  contribnted  vas  to  he  used 
in  deteraining  idiich  library  should  be  contacted  reqiuating 
mterials*  The  purpose  of  this  listing  vas  to  equalise  tte  Mrh 
load  so  that  the  larger  libraries,  i.e.,  in  terw  of  the  nu^er  of 
volunes  contributed  to  the  COEf  Catalog,  were  not  always  being 
asked  first.    The  ^ist  was  coated  with  each  new  catalog. 

Ibe  first  copies  of  the  COH  Catalog  fichc  were  sent  to  the 
participating  libraries  in  late  February.  This  catalog  contained 
3,052  titles,  with  a  total  of  6,298  voluaes  contributed  by  twenty 
libraries.  Hie  secfM«l  fiche  including  2,310  titles  was  sent  in 
Harch;  a  third,  cwilative  catalog  incorporating  11«714  titles 
w»s  available  in  late  April.  The  fourth  and  last  catalog  in  this 
pilot  project  was  cGvpleted  is  late  June*  Statistics  taken  froe 
all  of  these  catalogs  are  listed  l^low: 


toM  ERims  rrmss)  3,o$2  2,310 

naios  t,m  {$5%)  ^ms 

wohnmax  1,073  mx)  m 

mm  \,m  csst)  i,m 

BSRJGAIE  S.ilS 


3x4  4th  TotAi 

(Cti«a«ti«») 

11,714  f,4l0  3M24 

(7SD    S«»I5  (TOD  5.371  13,916 

(m>     3,469  (30%)  3,B39  C4t%)  7,308 

(521)     7,036  CW%)  7,527  (80%)  14.563 

cm)     4,673  (40SJ  1,863  (20U  6,561 

27                  32  » 

24,431  n,»OS  35,939 
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After  tte  rradoa  siurroy  husmd  ufm  entries  In  Book  PubXigh- 
ing  Record,  it  ms  estirated  th^t,  at  most,  50%  of  tlie  titles 
¥ma4  be  uaique  to  only  me  library.  As  tbe  statistics  show,  69% 
of  tbe  titles  are  unique  and  available  at  only  one  of  tbe  thirty- 
two  libraries  participating*  Meittedly,  tbe  diversity  of 
holdings  anong  public,  acadesic,  and  special  Hbraries  nould 
account  for  a  large  proportion  of  unique  titles,  but  691  seem 
extreaiely  high  and  of  great  si|^ficance  to  those  interested  in 
the  future  of  automated  circulation  systems. 

Tbe  usage  statistics,  on  the  other  hand,  seen  quite  low. 
They  are  listed  below  for  the  souths  of  Karch,  Apri^,  and  May: 

March         April  May 
(inc.  last  week 
of  February) 

KE{?Q£STS  27  25  17 

nXXS  25  26  15 

T^  mm  1  5  0 

HOT  ANSUERED  1  2  2 

{end  of  month  requests,  etc.) 

umsLUs  mjMC  sebvice  n  lU  ii 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  data  base  for  these 
monthr  never  exceeded  11,714  titles,  and  consisted  of  onX/  5,362 
titles  or  less  for  March  and  April. 

All  of  these  statistics  can  only  be  seen  as  inconclusive. 
Access  to  the  entire  data  base  of  21^124  titles  was  not  available 
until  late  June  and  even  then  the  data  base  must  be  judged  saall. 
In  addition,  a  tis^  period  of  three  sooths  is  insufficient  to 
detensine  the  potential  usage  of  tbe  CC^  Catalog. 
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Qafortcmtelyy  tkt  project  CAfiaot  Im  cmtit  imd  at  tbi«  tiM. 
tkm  costs  of  tMs  project  haw  bera  ss  folIoM 

folary  $  2,623*50 

Equips^t  5,324.50 

CootrsctsiaX  Services* 

Srodsrt^  loc,  9.S74>00 

Tbe  satonies  allotted  for  the  pilot  project  hove  all  h^sn 
tpent,  sod  lack  of  further  fimdins  vill  prevent  this  project  froo 
CMtiouios.  Letters  to  spprosieately  thirty  ares  foundstioos 
seekioig  additional  ponies  have  proves  fruitless. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  requireseots  for  a  constructive 
evslsatioA,  a  such  larger  data  hase  is  oeeded.  Also,  a  usage 
study  iccovporatii^  such  an  increased  data  hase  should  he  coa*- 
tiiuied  for  at  least  oae  year  as  the  d^ta  hase  grows  and  the 
participating  libraries  become  swrc  faailiar  with  this  interloon 
procedure* 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  iapact  this  project  could 
have  on  KCSlllitLD  or  the  isterlibrsry  loan  <taMmds  on  the  central 
resource  center  in  this  region,  but  the  potential  is  there  if  a 
constructive  and  objective  evaluation  could  be  made,  ^le  stq^rt 
and  participation  of  those  libraries  involved  has  been  except 
tional .  Their  resources  are  aany.  Resource  sharing  at  local 
levels  can  work  if  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  grow, 
(hie  conclusion  that  nay  be  derived  frcm  the  pilot  project  is  not 
to  expect  isaaediate  use  of  union  catalogs  linking  saMill  li» 
braries.  We  have  laid  the  groundwork;  we  would  like  to  see  the 
project  contini^, 
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RM^ra  «te  are  iatemted  in  additi<m«l  deuils  regardioa 
the  project  should  coi^tact  Allan  Oray,  masmJ>  Dlnctor,  251 
North  Halo  Stmt,  Bwling  Greeo,  (Mo  43402. 
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Asses5»»ent  Checklist  -  A  Guide  to  Strengthen  Community 

libraries  In  Library  Cooperation  

Robert  N.  Case 


The  Planning  Process  -  Is  It  for  Me? 
Hancy  C.  Rucrio 


A  Survey  of  Rural  Librarians  on  Continuing  Education 
Steven  Herb 


ASSESSMENT  CHECKLIST    -    A  GUIDE  TO  STRENGTHEN 
COI^IUNny  LIBRARIES  IN  LIBRARY  COOPERAIION 

Robert  N.  CaKe,  Director 
Lancaster  Public  Library 

This  publication  is  wratttMi  as  a  guide  to  sttengthen 
the  roles  ami  links  of  a  coiamunity  library  in  provic^ing  infor- 
matton.  The  prCDiist'  of  the  aulliur  li^  that  siiuo  no  local 
library  cai»  mvei  this;  responsibility  aloms  its  administrators 
and  policy  m.ikris  must  U>ok  to  using  other  existing  agencies  and 
channels  ioj  support.  While  j»ortionu  ol  this  iiianual  may  be 
iiselul  to  aany  libraries,  the  tnuil  section  is  written  partic- 
ularly for  local   libraries  in  the  Conwnvealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  terras  lotal  library  and  couimunity  library  are 
synonomous  and  reler  to  the  library  which  independent iy  serves  a 
local  corotDunity.  This  library  has  its  own  governing  board  and 
sources  oi  lundm;^.  Such  .in  independent  library  mjy,  however^ 
be  an  inlr^rv<J  part  of  a  system  oi  have  direct  or  indirect 
relat  KaiiJnps  uiih  a  regional  or  district  library  orgonization 
establi:hed  hy  law  or  roefHber shi p  requirements. 

The  I V  iTii  into  rmvi  l  i  on  i  en  I  e  rs  re  f  e  rs  to  t  he  w  i  de 
varjety  agent  tes.  btiri',jus,  orgiini/al  ions  and  units  outside 
the  ct^mmunity  hbr.iry  si  rot  lure.  The  practice  oj  i  i  brvU  i  kinship 
IS    not    I  he  11    essenti.jl    purpose;    howrver,    the    g>Jttu*ring  and 
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aissrtBination  of  tspecial  types  of  infomatioii  isi  an  essential 
objective  in  their  sissiofi  statei^nts. 

The  author  assumes  full  responsibility  for  the 
«at>»g"ity  and  redundancy  of  some  checklist  itees.  There  is  no 
Mgic  to  the  nuii^r  100,  nor  is  it  important  that  all  assessis^nt 
items  be  cog^Ieted.  Wliat  is  important  i«  how  a  library  ad«inis- 
trator  approaches  and  responds  to  the  special  items. 

Finally,    the   author    expresses    appreciation    te  the 
staff  at  the  Lancaster  County  Library  for  the  conipletion  of  this 
oanoscript  and  for  the  high  I  evel   of  library  cooperation  they 
practice  and  exhibit  daily  in  the  performance  of  their  particular 
assignments. 
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EltfCtive  library  service  in  a  local  couwunity  does 
not  just  haptM^n  because  the  library  exists  or  laws  and  regula- 
tions wake  the  library  adhere  to  certain  standards.  Libraries 
at  th**  local  level  vary  from  co«W8unity  to  co«miinity.  Most  have 
evolved  through  the  years  with  varying  degrees  of  financial 
stability^    cos^unily    support    and    administrative  leadership. 

Hov  a  local  library  admiiusitralor  vk^ws  the  job,  the 
cofns}unity,  and  the  library'  that  serves  that  cosmujiuty  in  part  of 
the  mcKS.ige  of  this  manual.  How  thfc-  library  adroinistralor  can 
take  steps  to  increase  thr  potent  is)  o*  these  views  and  percep- 
tious  m^y  h*^  tiie  value  of  using  the  ^sr esi.^mrnl  checklist  vhicb 
follows  eath  section  of  the  puhiication.  Ihv  purposf»  of  the 
sianual  is  to  o|  rn  doors  to  Itroa'ier  horizons  iw  more  effective 
library  service  Jt  the  local  level. 

Many  local  library  administrators  believe  they  work  in 
isolation.  Often  the  toiBfUunity  js  physi rally  for  removed  froro 
contact  with  other  popuidtivn  tenters,  and  tlio  opport uin I jes  for 
administrators  to  m<>et  with  other  lilT^ry  personnel  in  in^ 
frc'^uent.  l.iiaited  budgets  and  staffing  rons  ide  rat  ions  may  not 
provide  the  hisury  of  travel  and  ^ttend.nife  at  ore*!  or  st.<te  and 
ndtioUfil  w<lrk^hops  aud  conteretueb.  Further  frustrations  emerge 
when  the  JnL.ii  toBHiuiuty  lunk.s  to  the  loial  library  jiid  its 
jtisi}iit).str»i!  jdii  It?  pi.,  .'tdt-  the  i  til  orm.it  i  on  lliul  is  i  us  rent  and 
re.idi  ]y  jv.n  l.jMe  . 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  living  in  violation 
today.  Tbrmifih  technology  and  electronic  coRimnication  systeos, 
ooe  is  never  ©ore  than  a  fi*w  aoaenta  away  frot»  history  and 
progress  in  the  saking.  The  ewphasis  on  science  and  high  speed 
transmission  of  inlcnsation  and  the  concerns  of  the  glohal 
village  have  directed  attention  away  fro*  the  rich  husian  re- 
sources, organizations  and  structures  available  locally. 

Community  library  adaini^traior^  arc  not  the  only  ones 
in  the    local    area    concerned   with    inforawtion.     Outside  the 
library  walls   in  every  locale  are  agencies,  bureaus,  organiza- 
tions, assoriationK,  and  governmental  snd  social  service  units 
that  d<i.ly  gather,  compile,  and  u:ssesinate  infonaatlon  as  one 
of   their    a»jor   missions.     In    the   public   sector   these  would 
include:    county  extension  agents;  local  governroat  agencies  and 
boardfej  planning  commissions  and  regional  authorities;  state  and 
federal    offices    and    bureaus;    prograas    and    projects;  local 
sc^ols,   intermediate  units,  acade«ic   institutions,  historical 
sites,  archives  and  county  law  libraries;  cosaiissions  that  focus 
on  parks,    recreation,  hounxng,  land  use  and  cowsunaty  develop- 
Bieat,  to  name  but  a  few,    la  the  private  sector  there  are  banks 
and  brokers;  business  and  industry;  land  title  authorities  and 
professional   offices  of   all   kinds;  suppliers  and  wholesalers; 
distributors  and   retailers;    and   trades   and   crafts   of  a  wide 
variety.     Further  sources  of  inforsiation  cluster  around  service 
clubs,  societies  aiMJ  leagues;  culturj]  groups  devoted  to  history , 
arts,  thr«jter,  muMi  and  education;  and  a  wide  range  of  social, 
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healtb  «ntl  welfare  orgaaizalions.  All  of  theue  and  mauy  more 
uh9te  in  ilie  dissepiinatian  of  inforftatioQ.  Sow  may  have  highly 
scrptiisticaied  ways  to  get  their  aeasages  to  the  local  coi»Bunity. 
Some  Diay  have  sources  of  funding  and  organizational  harki&g  that 
far  exceed  local  library  ^x|>ectations .  Vith  lev  exteptiiins» 
BOfit  vho  achainister  these  entities  and  ic^fonaation  programs  also 
feel  a  sense  of  isolation  and  a  frustration  in  information 
sharing. 


traiors  viU  footer  an  effective  program  ot  couperation  at  the 
local  level  with  others  who  are  involved  in  lUc  ^nlorsi^t ion 
husiness.  Libraries  have  avail abli*  locally,  or  havn  ^iicess  to^ 
inforaatiOD  froa  other  soufes  (hat  will  he  oi  grcMt  valtie  to 
these  local  informatnon  hrokerti  and  distributors.  Working  with 
these  individuals  or  entities  will  bring  great  benefits  tu  the 
local  library  and  will  in  turn  strengthen  thr  roi»5uniiy  lib- 
rary*!   link   m  the  chain  and  network  of  library  ioop'r**: iojk 


snanual  are  designed  to  start  the  process  ol  seH-evahj3tion  and 
continue  to  the  assessment  of  the  local  library  and  coi^unity. 
The  pruifss  i  uiii  l{uh'^  vilh  ihr  IuvhI  lUir^iy*s>  id.sl  lon^hjp  *iilh 
other  library-related  groups  and  5»trurtiires  ouiside  the  local 
area.  Nov  thiL  manual  is  used  is  up  to  vaih  itrf^iunity  library 
adsiinistrator  utid  local  policy  boards.  SonK'  quei»ttons  and  task 
sl,iteroents  in  the  manual  may  already  be  conjj  eled.  The  assess- 
went    ilews  will   include  sosw  tasks  iUni   i^u  be  fulfilled  with 


Aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  local  library  jdnunis- 


The    dsse^s(nenl    checklist    and    action    item:    in  this 
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relAlive  ease  and  initiated  at  little  or  no  cost.  There  are 
®any  tasks  that  vill  take  a  long  tia»  to  complete  vith  possible 
tiwe  and  dollar  investaeat&  not  ira»edi<«tely  available.  These 
atetts  should  te  thoroughly  explored,  but  not  necessarily  aban*- 
doned  if  they  produce  final  results  that  will  strengthen  the 
cousRtfRity  library,  is  recognized  that  each  query  and  tissfc 

slate^nt  say  lead  to  other  action  items  in  order  to  coi^lete 
the  task.  The  task  statement  a  may  also  be  altered  and  modified 
to   ^re   clo&ely    identify  with  a   local   concern  or  situation. 

This  Ranudl  should  be  vieved  as  a  guideline.  The 
assessment  checklist  is  not  mandated  by  Jaw  and  should  only  be 
vieved  as  a  guideline.  The  a&ses^ent  checklist  is  not  mandated 
by  law  and  should  only  be  viewed  as  one  tool  of  aany  that  are 
available  and  in  use.  CoiBpletion  of  "^he  lOD  checklist  itess 
does  not  in  itself  ensure  an  effective  comsunity  library  and  its 
role  in  the  cf^smioity  or  its  strength  in  a  network  of  library 
cooperation.  How  a  library  administrator  and  the  policy  oiakers 
of  a  coi^nity  library  use  this  manual  tsay,  however,  say  a  great 
deal  about  the  effectiveness  of  leadership.  The  ability  of  that 
leadership  to  assume  and  practice  its  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  it  fulfills  its  mission  statement  is  vital.  But  what  is 
mst  vitdl  is  that  iidormation  to  the  ^ocal  constituency  is 
readjjy,  freely,  jnd  e<4uitah}y  dsses:^ah1e. 
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ASSESSING  HISSJCUi  STATimNTS 


The  n)ie  of  the  comunily  library  in  the  Ikitpd  States 
rvoivrd  frofs  a  loug  heritagt*  dating  back  to  colonial  iioei^. 
Then  «arly  settlers;  cause  with  their  few,  but  precious,  books. 
More  often  thaa  not  these  books  were  shared  with  trusted 
neighbors.  As  the  hardships  of  the  settlers  eased  somewhat  and 
villages  hecaoie  towns,  there  arose  ^  need  tu  provide  places  for 
schools  and  learning.  The  early  libraries  were  scmewhat  elite 
as  BK3st  were  formed  as  subscription  libraries  in  which  aembers 
paid  a  yearly  fee  lu  belong.  Tbo  fees  provided  small  sums  to 
purchase  b/^'i^ks  and  also  provided  for  rent  t>f  faciHtxes  lt>  tiouse 
the  collection.  Then  «H>iy  iM'^ierii  could  use  the  bi>oks ,  Slowly 
the  concept  oi  tree  publjc  l^^ra^ae^  began  to  evolve  as  national 
or  local  community  benef »ict orb  provided  pnv.^te  funds  to  erect 
lac  Mi ties.  Some  early  communities  were  blessed  with  public 
support  Irom  the  very  beginning.  Today,  **iiile  muny  libraries 
still  have  tinancial  support  irtm  private  trusts  and  endowments, 
their  primary  sourct^s  of  support  come  Irosj  a  comtunation  of 
local,  stdtf  and  fetler.jl  fundj,. 

The  puhl  It  ii!ir#iry  ]}]ays  ait  essentia j  role  in  a  denKi^ 
cratic  sotieiv-  Vrt'v  ♦tnd  equal  puce^^  to  sn^orin.il jon  ui  all 
kinds  js  ^,u,M  .nuiei'd  t»y  Ujr  Kii.st  Aow-udmcMit  to  the  Const  Hut  ion 
of  thr  Lniifci  Stjles  ^nd  in  e^Kciiii^I  ti  wt*  .ne  1«j  j^uvern  oui" 
setvi'K,  uj.ikr  ri'SptMibi hir  <iet  J s  i orjr, ,  .md  |j«'iooie  contt  it»at  ing 
citizens.     Th<-ie  arv  tod.iv  »js  m^iuv  kinds  ft    lilirarieb  .*s  then* 
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are  Kpeciel  nerds  for  infarMtioti.  Long  past  are  the  days  vhen 
life  was  bisple  and  conducted  within  the  context  of  a  ssdll 
social  and  geographic  area.  Today  our  life  in  the  glohal 
village  is  ioaediately  affected  by  events  and  decisions  froo 
places  far  around  the  wrld.  As  a  result  we  h«ive  now  i^ved  into 
the  Information  Age,  an  age  that  through  electronics  and  tech- 
nology' has  brought  new  awareness  of  social «  economic  and 
political  issues  worldwide  to  our  local  cofismnities  and  door 
steps. 


helping  citizens  at  the  coiwsunity  level  meet  their  information 
needs.  At  the  outset,  one  may  view  a  «mall  local  library  as 
incapable  of  responding  to  sucb  a  variety  of  demand*.  This,  of 
course^  Bwy  be  true,  but  at  the  sara?  ti»e  it  is  also  true  that 
no  library  in  the  world,  no  ^tter  how  large  its  resources,  has 
ever  been  able  to  set't  these  needs.  Early  realization  of  this 
brought  about  a  variety  of  systeais,  networks,  cooperatives  and 
exchanges  of  resources  and  services?  Ifte  small  cofs&unity  library 
is  as  important  a  link  in  the  chain  of  xnfonoation  gathering  and 
dissesinatioD  as  the  large  wrban,  academic,  and  special  li- 
braries. The  i«9portaace  oi  thpse  various  Unks  is  to  foster  and 
ensure  equal  arresR.  Those  are  th#»  key  words --equal  access. 
Because  one  musi  or  even  chooses  to  live  in  an  isolated  environ- 
vteat  far  removed  physscally  )  roju  great  urban  and  acadegjic 
information  cenlerh  doe*  not  niean  that  with  time-  and  guidance 
and   the    use   oi    esiahlif^hrd   thannels,    he   or    she   cannot  have 


libraries  will  j.Uy  an  increasingly  important  role  in 


access  to  infomdtion.  An  ah  adainistrator  of  a  sAall  comunity 
library,  yuu  play  a  key  role  in  the  ongoing  process  of  coopera- 
tive library  service.  Vou  have  a  responsibility  not  only  to  fhe 
citizens  of  yo4jr  coi^minity  to  ^et  their  infomation  needs,  but 
also  to  understand  and  participate  m  the  existing  and  evolving 
systens  of  cooperatjkve  library  develojiaent  at  the  local,  state 
and  national  level. 

This  oianual  will  hopefully  p  ovide  guidance  to  local 
library  administrators  in  not  only  understanding  their  roles  and 
attitudes  in  cooperatives,  but  also  their  performance  as  admin^ 
istrator^  in  the  ongoing  operations  ifi  ^  Ijibrary,  Fol  loving 
each  section  i&  an  assessment  checklist  designed  as  a  guide  to 
respond  to  individual  ^uestjons  or  ta&fes.  The  assehsisent  check- 
list is  not  inclusive  and  is  vieved  only  as  a  first  step  in 
raising  one's  consciousness  to  tlie  broad  spectruis  of  queries  and 
tasks  one  »ight  consider  individuaUy  in  the  process  ol  further 
di'velopiflg  the  library**  roles  .ind  inipoit:jrtre  in  the  local  coir^ 
mun  i  t  y . 
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ASSESS?EKT  CHECKLJSl 

liped&  Under  Task 

Attention     Study       CcM;^pleted  Date 

1«     Do  you  have  s  knowledge 
or  widerstanding  of  the 
history  of  library  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States? 

2*  IK>  yoy  know  the  history 
And  developaent  of  your 
coMunity  library': 

3.  Do  you  have  ;i  fi.^  the 
history  and  docurcnts 
pertaining  to  the  de'  elop- 
nent  of  your  cMas&unity 
library? 

4.  Has  the  heritage  of  your 
comunity  library  hern 
shared  with  and  recog- 
nized by  the  local  citizens? 

S-     8o  you  understand  the 
ii^>ortan€e  of  the  First 
Adbnendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  t^te  United 
States  as  it  relates  to 
the  comunity  library? 

6*     Are  you  able  to  articulate 
tte  is^rtance  of  the  First 
teendttent  to  the  library 
board  and  citizens  of  your 
cooBuni .y? 

1,      Do«s  your  library  board 
understand  the  First 
Aflsendsient  as  it  relates 
to  the  coBsminity  library? 

8.     Do  you  have  on  public 
display  the  Library  Bill 
of  Sights  as  adopted  by 
the  American  Library 
Association? 
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Needs  Under  Task 

Attention     Study  Completed 

9.  Does  ihe  library  bo^rd 
haw  a  written  and  adopted 
policy  on  the  role  and 
sission  of  the  library 

in  your  comunity? 

10.  Hdve  you  analyzed  the 
library  budget  to  deteraine 
what  percentages  coae 

irtm  private »  local , 
state  or  federal  funds? 

11.  What  are  the  trernls 
ei^rging  over  the  past 
several  years  that  are 
changing  the  percentage 
figures  in  financial  sup- 
port of  the  local  library? 

12.  Have  you  and  the  library 
board  discussed  these 
trends  and  shared  them 

with  citizens  and  appropriate 
authorities? 

13.  00  you  Biaintain  a  list  of 
queries  or  infonuation  nt^ds 
that  cannot  be  met  by  your 
ro^unity  library? 

Identify  at  least  ten  broad 
subject  areas  that  your 
library  cannot  meet  on  a 
continuing  basis.. 

15.  Identify  at  least  five 
vays  in  which  you  view  your 
library  a&  an  important 
resource  in  a  net-work 
system  of  cooprralive 
library  service. 

16.  Ih}  you  Bjaintaifj  an  active 
list  ol  other  libraries, 
aj»eiK  ies  or  inforsiat  ion 
cent<*rs  «(hich  you  havi' 
used  to  provide  initjr-" 
maliius  tin  ptlt^o«^'' 


Ne^ds  IJndfr 
Attention  Study 


Co(&plett*d  Date 


Task 


17,  Identify  and  utiliste  at 
least  five  waiys  to  inform 
local  citizens  of  their 
right  to  et|ual  access 

to  iBformatiOD. 

18,  As  the  library  a<teinistrator , 
develop,  write  and  have 

on  file  your  philosophy  on 
interlibrary  cooperatioo. 

19.  As  a  citizen,  develop, 
write  and  have  oa  file  your 
perception  oi  what  a 
comuiity  library  should  he. 

20.  i:k?velop,  produce  and 
dissenisate  a  questionnaire 
to  citizens  on  what  they 
perceive  their  public 
library  to  be.  Analyze 
and   publiciT^e  the  results 
of  the  study  lo  the  iocai 
cosmnity. 


ASSESSING  ADfllNISTRATIVE  ATTITUDi: 


Library  toopt»rat5on  works.  The  fact  that  it  dofs  is 
due  in  a  large  eteasure  to  a  large  cadre  ol  library  .idmiiustra-- 
tors  and  leddrrs»  and  policy  makers  in  the  iniorffut ion  field.  As 
the  adi82nisti«itor  of  a  coiamunity  library,  yv>u  are  both  on  the 
receiving  and  sharing  end  of  oiany  networks^  systems  and  coopers'- 
tivet.  alrr**dy  established.  Just  as  you  and  your  community 
library  def>end  upon  these  existing  mechainsms*  so  do  the  larger 
units  depend  upon  you  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  library 
cooper  lit  ion  tuoving. 

It  was  not  loo  long  ago  lh;U  uj^sny  responsible  for 
library  services  at  the  comsjuntty  level  were  overly  |H>ssessive 
and  protective  of  the  iitrary's  resources.  Cumbcrsoise  circula- 
tion systesjs  ;4nd  resjtrictive  regi^tr.ition  policies  did  more  to 
preserve  the  library  and  its*  collect  lot*  th*in  it  did  to  provide 
for  easy  and  eyual  access  to  information  for  the  library  user. 
Library  adniifiislratois  cannot  be  entirely  blamed  for  this, 
'"arly  libraries  ^vrc  Keen  as  elitist  tt^ples  of  learning  for  the 
gr€>at  scholars.  A  lack  of  fmids  Bidde  the  jH)oks  purchased  ev<.'n 
more  precious,  Vundinj?  ,ilKfi  rffferted  th<'  nuoijM'r  of  hours  a  wt-ek 
a  1  i  brary  wns  v\H.*ii .  In  many  c  tjromuni  t  les  the  lypi  c  ai  patron  *  s 
response  to  the  Ubrary  <isbijut  a  needed  bonk  was  that  iL  was 
cither  "ool  in  ttu-  collection,  *ilvjys  puI  ,  ax  kept  on  closed 
reserve/*      In    Jome    iiislantes    JiltJe    w,is    ihiue    to   correct  the 
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situation^  but  fortunately  in  scrap  areas  crtMl  ve  leadership 
began  to  devise  systems  to  share  resources  and  procedures  to 
help  other  library  units  aicet  user  demands,  library  cooperation 
is  not  limited  to  just  sharing  gf  re&ourres.  Today  it  is 
generally  believed  that  no  Jibrary  car  exist  independently. 
Increasingly  library  systems  are  designed  provide  a  wide 
array  of  service  and  adsinistrative  functions  either  through 
cooperatives  or  contractual  agreements.  Today  »0Nt  libraries 
belong  to  a  number  of  cooperative  organizations  which  ugain 
attest  to  the  need  and  value  of  these  structures  in  meeting  the 
increasing  demands  for  information. 

As  necessity  has  often  been  claimed  as  the  mother  of 
invention,  it  may  also  have  had  much  to  do  vith  the  change  of 
attitudes  tor  survival.  This  is  certainly  true  vithin  the 
context  of  library  services.  Library  administrators*  frustrated 
with  the  increasing  difficulty  of  meeting  info»-»ation  needs  of 
library  users,  soon  found  it  advisable  to  initiate  new  philoso- 
phies and  attitudes  about  collection  develop^nt,  library  pro- 
graiss  and  services.  While  big  is  not  always  better,  it  can 
often  be  wore  efficient  and  cost  eflective.  Larger  administra- 
tive service  units  can  also  support  auxiliary  services  iunded 
upon  a  broader  financial  base.  Often  the  success  of  library 
cooperation  iseans  merabers  roust  give  up  scwue  priorities  in  order 
to  receive  benefits  from  a  larger  unit.  Tliere  was  a  tiroe  when 
library  adroinist raiors  and  stalls  were  reluctant  to  relinquish 
their   special    skills   deemed    s'>   essential    to   the  practice  of 


librarianship^  Tcxday  through  coop*?ratives ,  aiiBiintstrat  ivtf 
service  units,  anii  thf  u5»c  of  technology,  librjry  |iersonn<»l  have 
beeo  able  to  apply  their  time  saved  on  some  skills  to  provide 
sore  oeaniogful  service  for  library  users.  Also  changing  is  the 
ifiiage  of  the  library  as  only  4  place  for  hooks  and  print  intor- 
isation.  While  early  library  cooperatives  were  formed  to  share 
books  and  print  ^teri^l,  today  cooperative  networks  include  a 
wide  array  of  filw  and  electronic  data  bases.  Increasingly, 
libraries  are  I  jinked  to  other  human  resource  centers  and  com- 
iminity  agencies  who  share  in  and  support  the  information  needs 
of  a  local  area. 

As  an  administrator  of  a  coimBunity  library  it  is 
important  th;«t  you  can  identify  the  trends  ii\  Uhnry  services 
as  well  as  ways  to  make  resources  outsidt*  your  comaunity  avail" 
able  to  library  users.  Equally  iroport.^nt  is  the  philosophy  you 
exhibit  with  your  staff  and  the  cosnunity  to  encourage  and 
provide  for  the  deveIopmi>nt  ol  a  more  elfcttive  jseans  of  in for- 
Biation  sharing.  The  .assessment  checklist  which  {oUows  will 
provide  first  steps  in  a  self -.ma lysis  of  fne  altitudes  and 
responses  oi  the  library  ddiBinistrator  who  .is,  among  other 
responsibt i 1 t les ,  that  of  creating  a  positive  rijmate  toward 
library  cooperation  among  the  library  staff,  po!  it  y  m.jkrfs ,  and 
funding  agencies  of  a  coRsnunity  library. 
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ASSESSMENT  CHECKLIST 


Meeds  Under 
Attention  StuJy 


Task 

Completed  Date 


22. 


23- 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


2S. 


Identify  in  a  listing 
at  least  ten  trends  you 
see  in  the  future  oi  the 
library  you  adainisler. 

Sha<re  a  Ustiaj<  of  trends 
with  your  library  board 
identifying  ways  these 
trends  wiU  aftect  the 
quality  of  service. 

Identify  policies  or 
procedures  that  nuiy  tend 
to  make  your  library 
appear  as  an  elitist 
institution. 

Identify  policies  or 
procedures  th«*t  0iay  tend 
to  m.ike  your  library 
restrictive  to  users. 

Identify  dl  least  five 
ways  your  library  may 
reflect  biases  to  iige, 
sex,  or  special  groups  in 
the  coOTBunity. 

Hevirv  policies  or 
procedures  fhat  trnd  to 
promote  hiascs  xn  library 
servile  in  your  tojHmwnjty. 

Identify  at  least   1 ivr 
ways  your  iocai  library 
functions  as  an  itjolated 
unit  m  the  ct?«^unity. 

Survey  library  responses 
to  patron  requests  and 
identify  to  what  *k'Kree 
the  libriiry  is  unable  to 
weet  the  St*  inlormalum 
needs . 


Nerds  Under  Task 

Attention     Study       Co«pIetcd  Date 

29.    Nawe  at  lea^t  ten  local 
agencies  your  library 
calls  up£Mi  on  a  tairly 
regular  basis  to  obtain 
Inforsation, 

30*    Consult  with  your  staff 
and  identify  the  ten 
functions  your  library 
does  best. 

3K    Consult  with  your  staff 
and  identify  the  ten 
functions  your  library 
does  not  do  well , 

32.  Correlate  itr^is  ideiUiiierf 
in  the  two  tasHs  iosnediately 
precedini^  this  sit4iemi>nl 
with  the  re&ulls  of  item  P20. 

33.  Prepare  a  brief  report  on 
the  out cone  of  ite»  ^.U 
and  present  it  to  the 
library  hoard  for  review. 

3^.     Identify  the  charat terisl i rs 
a  library  adroinistr .Aor 
should  have  to  exhibit  a 
positive  atlitU'  toward 
service . 

35.  i;se  tb«"  cbaracleristics 
identil}ed  in  preteding 
task  .statement  j.s  lias  is 
lor  <i^nd.}  for  stall 
meet  ia^^s . 

36.  Consuit  With  district 
Lonsult^tnts  or  county 
agency  pe  rsiumt'l  to  rcVM-w 
data  and  ;J>servat  i nns  g;iiherrd 
in  locrfi  rtiidu'S*  i)i  s^rviti- 
and  i^tIitude^. 
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AtlecliuE)     Sxudy       Cowpietrd  Date 


37.  Using  district  or  exteo&son 
consuHaatK  laplraeiit  plans 
for  isservice  meetings 
with  staff  on  attitudisal 
changes . 

38.  ViBit  at  least  three  other 
libraries  to  discuss  sen^ices 
and  bow  these  libraries 
approach  their  service 
problefi^ . 

39.  Create  a  variety  of  posters 
and  B^i^s  for  self  and  staff 
to  foster  positive  attitudes 
toward  service. 

Review  on  a  regular  basis 
progress  wade  in  library's 
service  attitude*  then 
fimdify,  add  or  delete  itcias 
for  contioued  progress  and 
review. 
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ASSESSING  THE  COMMl^J^ITY  LIBRARY 


The     responsibl  I  iiy     in     adsniiiistmtiR     a  comunity 


library  entails  cuiitinuous  asNt^^ssriit  oi  the  lollectiont 
services,  programs,  staff  utid  tacilitses*.  Equally  important  is 
the  role  of  the  library  administrator  in  bringing  the  results  of 
these  assess^nts  to  the  ;sttentton  <  the  library  board,  to  the 
constunity,   and   to  policy   and   derision  isakers   at  all  levels. 


never  be  the  ideal.  Froui  time  to  time  libraries  are  planned  and 
built  that  seeis  to  !^  the  model  and  answer  to  ^11  Jibr^rv  needs. 
But  ail  too  quickly  these,  t(>o,  become  outd^itrd  and  need  to  be 
Rodifed  m  many  areas.  Libraries  built  ten  to  twenty  years  ago 
are  cXten  inaccessible  tc  handicapped  users  nor  are  they  i^ble  to 
incorporate  electronic  systeios  and  ncv  technologies.  Inforaa- 
tion  changes  so  rapidly  th^t  whole  new  subject  areas  and  classi- 
fication schemes  need  to  be  developed.  This  new  a*i  ormation 
also  coses  xn  a  variety  of  iifw  tormats  reqmrijig  new  methods  ol 
housing  and  distribution.  While  once  lihr<irie^  were  deposi- 
tories for  information,  they  are  now  tuiiw>unity  centers  for 
learninf^  and  nulude  a  v.irirty  vi  envi roiiiseuls  and  settings  for 
small  »nd  la  rue  )5roup  instruction  jnd  ciasfces.  Spaces  for 
galleries  and  the  loc.il  production  of  a  variety  of  con^unity 
progr^iKs  are  uK  reasinsIy  iiu".»rpf»r  ati^l  \u  new  deM^ns.  Many 
large  ^nd  riot^su-I.irge  Jihi.iries  luilude  staH  ^peoalij^ls  whose 
expertise  $f»  not  reJated  to  tr*idU)Oita]   hbr^iry  skills,  but  laJi 


Because    we    live    in   a   changing  society,    there  will 


loir  Cfmipcteocies  in  ccj^uter  tfclmol&gy,  viJeo  and  ^irrtroolcs^ 
coQsuraerisW)  lUirary^  career  |«lanning,  rounsi*Uing,  public 
relations,  graphic  arts,  preservation  and  community  resources^ 
to  Daflie  a  few. 

Continuous  assessment  of  the  coRRiuiity  library  is 
important  as  a  Bbanage^nt  tool  to  study  u^^goiog  operations  of 
the  library.  It  is  equall*'  important  to  focus  on  assessswnt  as 
it  relates  to  library  cooperation.  Library  administrators  have 
fortunately  realized  the  changing  nature  of  library  service,  Ko 
library  facility  will  ever  remain  large  enough,  no  collection 
varied  enough  in  si^e  and  content,  no  staff  maintain  the  special 
expertise,  and  no  funding  ever  be  totally  secure  enough  to  met 
growing  cof»8unity  needs.  While  once  libraries  were  specific 
places  confined  to  one  location^  today  that  same  library  has  or 
is  enlarging  its  hjse  to  accofsstoJate  satellite  renters  with 
related  collections  and  programs  throughout  its  service  ^rea. 
Increasingly,  library  administrators  realize  thst  providing  a 
facility  and  a  collection  lor  a  central  service  art-a  is  no 
linger  acceptable.  The  library  muut  go  outside  its  walls  to 
bz»rve  and  to  find  resources  beyond  its  own  tollei:tioa  to  meet 
user  needs  and  program  demands. 

A  library  administrator  will  easily  recognize  the 
limitations  of  tacilities,  collections,  staif  jnd  services  that 
a  particular  lihr«iry'has  in  providing  cottBsunity  srrvices,  A 
wise  administrator  will  t^ko  ii^edi^te  steps  to  shdce  these 
limitations  with  othprs  and  initS/ite  planning  steps  for  .tssessing 


these  liniUtioDs  through  a  variety  of  options  an<J  dlterfiativcB. 
The  rarly  results  of  taking  these  planning  Kteps  aay  foster  a 
variety  of  avenui^s  that  lead  to  library  and  interagency  coopera- 
tion»  The  end  result  sight  possibly  enhance  the  library's 
ability  to  betOM  a  ©ore  effective  and  accountable  entity  within 
the  community . 

Initial  iiteps  for  assessment  wight  begin  by  meeting 
with  staff  members  in  an  infonnal  sianner  to  explore  areas  of  the 
library  that  need  special  attention.  Following  a  listing  of 
concerns  a  ^re  structured  process  could  easily  develop  to  study 
areas  that  rank  high  on  a  priority  listing  of  concerns.  At  this 
ti»e,  it  vould  be  useful  to  identity  individuals  outside  the 
co^Jiunity  library  who  could  contribute  special  expertise  to 
problens  and  solutions.  Included  in  this  level  of  involvement 
would  be  professionals  ircm  other  library  units  and  atfeinistra- 
tive  agencies  including  couuty,  district,  regio-U  or  state 
library  consultants.  Adisinistrators  might  also  wish  to  include 
individuals  from  the  loc^l  cos»iunity  whosie  expertise  in  a  special 
field  ©ight  provide  an  additional  dimenfiaii  and  contribution  to 
a  particular  study. 

Assessment  *j  long  hut  essential  process  ui  library 
aian^geiwnt.  T4ki»K  the  lirst  step*;  ir>  identify  areas  of  concern 
will  help  to  est^iblxsh  iUv  breadth  and  scope  of  a  local  library 
assessment  jn«1  will  le^d  t*^  delineatinf,  some  broad  action  items. 
The  ^SNessau-nl  thtckiisi  wbuh  iullovt,  piovule.s  ^  guideline  lo 
iiutiate  snmr  eaiJv  study  questions  n)  the  an4lyMS  of  the  am- 


aunity  library.  It  is  expected  ihat  thf  proc^Rs  of  following 
the  asseasoent  stdtcfsents  or  querjies  will  emouraKP  the  library 
A<teiui&trato. ,  staff  and  coossunity  advisory  groups  to  continue 
explorations.  The  results  of  these  studies  should  identity  for 
the  local  library  its  ability  to  become  i^re  effectively 
involved  in  library  cooperation  and  its  ability  to  serve  library 
users  at  the  local  lev*!. 
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ASSESSHENT  CHECKLIST 


Needs  Under 
Attt^ntioii  Stu<1y 


Task 

Complf led  D4te 


41,    Work  with  a  citizen  team 
rrflrclins  the  poml  of 
viev  of  the  user  to  identify 
the  positive  and  negative 


42,    Work  with  «  sfiecial  task 
force  to  prioritize  a 
listing  of  desired  changes 
in  facilities  and  indicate 
short  and  long  range  plans 
for  oodification. 

43*    Identify  and  contact  compunily 
groups  and  agencies  Uun 
could  provide  support 
to  bring  about  irenedjiatr 
and  low  cost  changes  in 
the  facilities. 

44.  Explore  the  use  of  volunteers 
and    local  groups  to 
contribute  labor  and  teamf^ 

to  bring  about  changes  in 
facilities. 

45.  Contact  and  propose  to 
local  funding  agencies 
interest  in  providing 
financial  support  to 
iroplewent  long  rangr 
modi ii cat  I  on  plans  in  the 
iJciJstief*. 

46.  Identify  areas  in  your 
library  that  are  barriers 
to  handicapped  persons. 

47.  (H>serve  the  furnishings^ 
signs,  dirertionajs, 
displays  «nd  uUenor 
decor  to  idenlify  what  is 
useful  for  effective*  ijhrary 
servjce  ^nd  what  ccmtrihutes 
to  clutter  and  p«itroti 
confusion* 


features  of  your  library. 


Heeds  Under  Task 

AttentiOD     Study  Coflipleted 

41.    Eliainate  from  titc  facility 
tk^  accumulation  of 
furoUure,  holiday  and 
sea 801^1  decorations  and 
donations  tbat  serve 
so  purpose. 

49,  Assess  the  collection  to 
ellRinate  materials  that 
dre  outdated,  no  longer 
circttlatin^,  or  vdiose 
condition  is  beyond 
effective  use. 

50,  Review  and  modify  policies 
tbat  encourage  storing  of 
bark  issues  of  periodic;;ls 
no  longer  useful  or  in 
deCBsnd. 

51,  Invite  library'  :on%ultanls 
and  specialistsi  in  the 
cosmunity  to  anal>^e  the 
workspaces,  traffic  patternst 
and  storage  facilities  in 
your  library. 

$2.    Consult  vith  specialists 
to  develop  a  plan  for  wore 
effective  lighting  and  ways 
to  wake  the  interior  environ- 
ment fl»re  attractive. 

53.  Analyze  staff  functions 
to  identify  practices 
find  procedures  that  could 
be  perfora^d  outside  the 
library  on  a  service 
contract  basis. 

54,  Analyze  and  update  insurance 
policies  and  ^intenance 
contracts  to  protect 

the  Idv  lity's  future  use. 


Needs  Under  Task 

Attention     Study     Co^leted  Date 

55.  Ikulerstand  trends  in 
library  service  to 
assess  your  library's 

facilities,  collection 
and  program  areas  to  deter^ 
siiiie  how  tbey  i&eet  needs 
of  special  groups. 

56.  Revise  aod  modify  policies 
oo  the  use  of  facilities 
by  outside  groups  and 
agencies. 

57 «    Explore  with  comunity 

leaders  possible  extension 
services  such  as  placing 
special  deposit  collections 
in  agencies  and  facilities 
outside  the  library's 
facility* 

SB.    Plan  and  implement  a 

aeries  of  infonsational 
meetings  with  comunity 
agencies  and  special 
interest  groups  on  the 
services  of  the  library. 

59.    Prepare  special  interest 
packets  for  display  or 
distribution  to  outside 
groups  proTOting  library 
resources  and  services. 

Schedule  and  implement 
on  a  *''^ular  basis  review 
sess         with  cc^Munily 
leader and  special  groups 
on  the  progress  of  library 
services  and  new  concerns 
that  have  emerged. 


316 
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ASSESSING  HIE  COffifl^ITY 


A  library  must  be  studied  in  the  context  of  the 
comuuity  it  serves.  Tbere  is  no  typical  co^ammity  to  use  as  a 
B»del  for  library  services  at  the  local  level.  A  library 
aifairasf lator  will  find  it  helpful  to  explore  the  c<»«unity  at 
the  s&»e  ti^  library  assessment  plans  are  in  progress »  for  the 
comnity  itself  will  have  the  overall  influence  on  the  li- 
brary's programs  and  goals. 

The  local  library  will  have  many  resources  to  aid  in  a 
coi&suaity  assesssent.  Gathering  local  sources  and  data  will 
also  lead  to  other  institutions  and  agencies  whose  studies  and 
publications  will  have  valuable  infonaation  for  the  library 
administrator  and  study  teams.  Identifyini;  these  sources  and 
agencies  in  itself  is  a  vital  first  step  in  library  cooperation 
and  infomation  sharing.  Hany  of  these  agencies  f&aintaio 
records,  produce  studies  and  publish  reports  for  a  limited  use 
and  clientele.  Knowledge  of  these  sources  is  essential  for  a 
library  aitoinistrator  in  the  planning  ».ad  nanagment  process. 
As  local  libraries  serve  a  broader  segis^nt  of  the  total  coffin 
nunity,  access  to  this  sf^cial  knowledge  :;1so  important  in 
linking  the  information  needs  of  the  comunHy. 

Coiaaunity  libraries  are  often  caspcred  with  the  size 
of  the  coswiunity  served.  Size  in  itself  has  mich  bearing  on  the 
kind  of  library  service  provided,  but  the  word  needs  to  be 
defined  accurately  in  terms  of  population,  geographic  area  or 
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dMttftt  of  financial  support.  The  size  of  the  |H:>pulation  is 
iaportaot  because  slate  aid  allocations  are  based  upon  most 
recent  census  figures.  Equally  ia^orlant  to  know  is  the  trend 
in  population  by  age  groups  ^nd  the  BK^biiity  factor  of  the 
population.  Questions  that  have  direct  bcAring  and  influence  on 
the  library*s  collection  include  what  age  group  is  increasing  or 
decreasing.  Is  the  population  growing  or  art  individuals  and 
fanily  units  leaving  the  area?  If  the  population  center  is 
shifting*  it  may  suggest  new  avenues  of  service  and  library 
extension  programs.  likewise  the  size  of  the  gcogr.sphii  area 
should  identify  physical  barriers  and  boundaries  that  ntay  alfect 
delivery  of  library  service. 

The  political  and  econoiaic  factors  <,f  the  consnunity 
play  a  vital  role  in  influencing  the  quality  oi  librar>'  service. 
Library  comiinity  assessment  teams  will  need  tu  know  the  hasttjry 
of  these  forces  to  study  trends  and  identify  areas  of  :oncern 
for  the  future.  What  effect  have  the  political  and  economic 
leaders  had  upon  ti»e  co««Bunxt>  and  the  stability  and  way  oi  life 
of  the  population?  It  is  olteii  diificult  to  view  voR^nity 
studies  objectively.  The  use  oi  tonsullants  frois  other  Jibrary 
aftesinistrat ive  units  and  areas  mty  he  helpful.  Comparison 
Studies  w*jth  similar  consnunities  may  also  produce  benefits.  The 
review  of  long  range  plans  of  other  library  organizations  may 
provide  suggestions  and  valuable  guidance  to  local  assessment 
teams  on  how  to  achieve  goals  and  lap  other  resources  to  support 
these  goals. 
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rinallyv  library  adainistrators  will  Vdot  to  have  a 
liris  understanding  of  the  social,  educational,  and  cultural 
eianents  of  the  coraauQity.  Cosamoities  are  essential iy  groups 
of  people  who  live  together  for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  circi»i- 
stances.  The  heritage  of  these  people  needs  to  be  dnaly>:ed. 
What  brought  the«  to  the  cc^unity  and  what  holds  theoi  there  ®ay 
have  such  to  say  about  their  ethnic  background,  the  influence  of 
the  family  unit  on  the  leadership  of  the  citizens  themselves. 
How  the  nembers  of  a  con^unity  cluster  into  social  groups  is 
isportant  to  understand.  Even  ©ore  ii^ortant  is  kno%i'ing  if  such 
clusters  serve  a  positive  influence  in  the  community.  A  cos- 
sunity  that  is  standing  still  or  progressing  can  have  a  direct 
i^act  upon  a  local  library's  efforts.  Coaaiunity  assessment 
should  also  include  the  identification  of  the  educational  and 
cultural  entities  of  the  local  area.  Understanding  their 
philosophies,  programs  and  long  range  plans  may  lead  to  coopera-* 
tive  programs  that  will  benefit  the  library  as  well  as  the  local 
cosraunity. 

An  effective  library  a<texnistrator  should  know  first 
hand  and  be  able  to  roismunicatv^  freely  with  those  local  entities 
and  agencies  which  provide  special  information.  A  knowledge  of 
records,  resources,  and  services  fros  borough,  township,  city 
and  county  governments  is  essential.  Equally  important  is  the 
vide  array  of  services  and  inforfiiation  sources  froja  county 
extension  agents,  the  state  and  federal  agencies  and  health  and 
hiffiian   service  agencies   located  nearby   or  wilhin  the  library 
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service  area.  Local  accessibility  to  infomation  sources  is 
extrraely  i»part4ioi.  A  knowledge  of  the  collections  iu  local 
scIjooIb,  academic  institutions,  churcHes,  special  businesses  and 
historical  and  cultural  sources  will  foster  »ucb  library 
cooperation  at  the  local  leirel  if  procedures  and  mechanisms  are 
cooperatively  developed  and  isrplemented. 

The  initial  leadership  to  study  the  comunity  and  its 
information  needs  will  often  be  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
library  administrator.  The  study  will  everitually  involve 
contact  and  meeting  with  a  wide  variety  of  administrators  and 
those  designated  as  resource  personnel  for  particular  units  or 
agencies.  Continued  exploration  of  the  cofnsiunity  with  others 
will  ultimately  have  great  benefits  and  pay  rich  dividends  for 
all  concerned  with  information  in  the  coswunity.  The  following 
assessment  checklist  will  serve  only  as  a  guide  to  initiate 
plans  for  a  comomnity  study  and  should  help  to  identify  the  vast 
potential  of  types  of  resources  that  can  he  shared  at  the  local 
level.  The  important  outcome  of  the  assessroeni  is  knowledge  of 
8  cc^unity  that  is  aiore  clearly  understood  by  those  responsible 
for  the  dissesiination  of  inlonsation. 
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320 


ASSESSMENT  CHECKLIST 


Htetis  Under  Task 

AttentioR     Study     Completed  Date 

61.    Prepare  a  listiog  of  all 
sources  in  the  local 
lil»rary  useful  for  a  cos-* 
fmiait^f  study. 

§2.    Vterk  with  library  board 
and  special  study  groups 
to  identify  the  scope 
sod  plaos  for  a  coawunity 
study. 

63.  lufora  public  of  comunity 
study  and  create  flsechanisis 
for  their  input. 

i 

64.  Identify  and  contact  all 
coffiBunity  leaders,  government 
units,  extension  agencies, 
and  social  and  business 
organizations  that  can 
provide  resources  for  a 
coMMuiity  study, 

65.  Assemble  listings  or 
packets  of  resources 
available  fros  toi^unity 
groups  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  a  cos^inity 
study. 

66.  Consult  with  District 
Library  Center  or  library 
system  personnel  for  guidance 
in  beginning  nethods  of  a 
coflTOunity  study, 

67.  Finalize  plans  for 
cofflsunity  study  that 
include  data  gathering 
and  interview  assignsK^nts, 
schedules  of  special  study 
teasm  and  target  dates 

for  completion. 
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Nee4s         Under  Task 
Atlriitiuii     Study     CcMR}7lpird  Date 


68.  Scliedule  atid  conduct 
interviews  with  cotn^unity 
leaders  and  agency  adiaini* 
stration  to  identify 
cooperative  ways  materials 
and  services  can  be  shared. 

69.  Acqtiire  and  study  goals 
and  long  range  plans  of 
local  govenuRent  nnit^,  plan* 
ning  agencies,  social 
service  groups  including 
goals  and  plans  of  local 
education  agencies  and 
cultural  groups. 

70.  Identify  ways  the  local 
library  can  provide  resources 
and  services  to  support 
goals  of  other  ciHoiaunity 
groups . 

71*    Develop  plans  to  maintain 
a  clearinghouse  service 
of  local  resources  available 
through  the  library  or 
other  comunify  agencies. 

72-    Develop  plans  to  create 

and  fuo<i  a  cos^nity  hman 
resource  directory  that 
identifies  special  skills  and 
expertise  of  local  residents. 

73.  Cosplete  analysis  of  reports 
and  findings  ot  study  i^/uu^is 
to  prepare  final  report  oi 
community  study. 

74.  Refine  report  of  cofiSBunity 
study  to  include  idt^ntified 
trends  in  the  co^unity, 
special  concerns  as  thest- 
trends  relate  to  library 
service  and  Btudy 
rrcomsendat ions  that  will 
lead  to  «cl2on  iteRs. 


^  f>  o 


Meeds        Under  T«sk 
Attention     Study  CoBipleted 

75.  PriKaote  and  infora 
citizens,  comunity 
leaders  and  orgonizations 
of  the  results  of  the 
sii^,  encouraging  their 
responses  to  findings. 

76.  Initiate  and  i^]e»eot 
plass  at  the  local 
level  to  organize  a 
consortium  of  local 
ififomation  agencies. 

77.  Haintain  contact  and 
representation  with  local 
planning  and  policy  groups 
to  ensurt*  continued  update 
of  comunity  plans, 

78.  Ii^lement  steps  to  ensure 
library  is  recipient  and 
depository  of  studies, 
reports,  brochures  and 
isfonaation  resources  froi® 
all  comunity,  education, 
social  and  cultural  units. 

79.  Plan  at  l»:ast  four  meetings 
a  year  with  iofon^tion 
specialists  and/or  adminis- 
trators fro®  other  roawiunity 
agencies  to  share    deas . 

80.  Analyze  and  apply  results 
of  co^minity  survey  updates 
and  revisions  as  new- 
trends  or  changes  affect 
the  growth  and  development 
of  the  library. 


ASSESSING  AVAIUBLE  SUPPORT  STRUCTUHES 


Thf*  process  of  assessing  &  cos«uiiity  library  and  other 
information  sourres  dod  centers  in  a  local  area  contributes 
greatly  to  inter library  cooperation  and  resource  sharing. 
However,  even  access  to  a  broader  inforsation  base  at  the  local 
level  will  not  readily  supply  all  the  informtion  needs.  The 
next  step  is  to  understand  and  explore  ways  to  use  systems ^ 
networks  and  organizations  thai  function  outside  the  coosMinity. 
Utilizing  these  structures  will  lead  to  access  to  inforaation 
beyond  local «  municipal  or  county  lines  into  £>tate  and  national 
information  netwx>rks.  Whether  the  structure  is  approached  froia 
the  top  down  or  the  bottom  up,  the  locai  library  and  its  users 
receive  the  ultimate  benefits  in  gaining  access  to  resources  and 
services  far  beyond  their  individual  ability  to  acquire  or 
Maintain.  The  concept  of  equa}  access  to  information  had  such 
influence  on  the  devi'lopment  of  these  structures  and  network 
systems.  Promoting  the  utilization  of  these  established 
BrechanisiBS  will  tiu  much  to  benefit  local  citizens  in  their  quest 
for  information. 

Edch  Mate  in  the  n;ition  has  devised  a  network  system 
of    lesuiiice    ^tiuiiiig   ^tni    6up|»oit    SiTvices.     These  structures 
differ    depending  upon   geo<^rapbi ca)   consideration  or  economic , 
political  or  popuUtion  influences.    While  some  states  administer 
their  Single  system,  other  states  <i*»siRn»te  county  library 

units   to  hv  tin'  Jinks   tor  jiilcrl  ihrary  coopt-ral  >on .  Rpgional 


library  systess  have  been  created  in  several  ataies  yhile  atill 
otbers  rely  upon  tbe  streogths  of  large  urban  libraries  to 
adninister  interlibrary  cooperation  prvgrasits.  Id  PennsylvAnia  a 
roQ^ination  of  all  of  tbe  above  was  created  and  dee^^d  the  most 
effective  way  to  share  resources  froa  all  types  and  levels  of 
libraries.  Tbe  keys  to  the  success  of  this  resource  sharing 
rest  with  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  and  District  Center 
Libraries* 

There  are  four  Regional  Resource  Centers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania: The  State  Library,  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  tbe 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh ^  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Libraries.  Through  suppl cental  support  fro«  the 
state,  these  vast  resources  and  collections  are  continually 
expanded  in  special  subject  areas  and  serve  as  an  iffiportant 
backup  support  of  resources  to  other  iRajor  library  collections 
within  the  state.  Access  to  these  collections  for  the  general 
public  is  through  interlibrary  loan  reijuests  initiated  fro»  the 
District  library  Centers  in  Pennsylvania.  The  success  of  the 
network  systes  and  use  of  resources  frosi  tbe  Regional  Resource 
Centers  and  District  Library  Centers  has  made  it  possible  for 
Biillions  of  residents  in  the  state  to  have  these  resources  or 
facsiailes  delivered  to  tbe  local  cimiunities  for  use. 

The  aajor  luik  in  interlibrary  cooperation  and  support 
for  co^unity  libraries  has  cojse  through  the  organization  of  the 
District  Library  Centers.  There  are  twenty-seven  District 
Library   Centers  in  Prnnsyl vania .     The  libraries  designated  as 
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District  Library  Cpntt^rs  wre  seirctrd  on  U*^  Imsik  oi  ih«*  htzt 
of  the  coUfCtioi)  of  rt?&ources,  Ihi*  Iradership  and  4*xpertiM'  of 
profrssiosiai  and  &up{)orl  &talf«  gc'ographical  locations,  and  the 
capability  or  potrutiai  ot  thr  library  mitiatf*  and  provxdt*  a 
wide  array  of  services  to  the  local  libraries  within  its 
district.  State  funds  provide  »iupport  to  ensure  that  each 
District  Library  Center  Riamtains  a  aiaiinuiR  level  ol  st*rvice  to 
its  member  units.  The  relationship  ot  the  District  Library 
Center  and  its  performance  with  cumenunity  libraries  suggest  that 
this  or^anizatioiul  concept  has  done  much  to  raise  thf  irvel  of 
library  services  statewide  and  has  brought  about  m>tr  eijual 
access  lo  intorfu^tion  tor  al]  citi^trns. 

The  si?f-  and  cos^lexities  ol  District  Library  Centers 
vary  across  tire  state  Vlale  sotsw  are  organized  on  4  county 
basiSf  other  District  Libraiy  Centers  cut  across  sevt^ral  county 
lines.  District  i.i!>rary  Centers  in  large  metropolitan  ^reas  not 
only  cross  county  lines  but  provide*  service's  to  a  vide  variety 
of  local  libraries  in  raany  separate  townships  and  hoiougbs. 
So^  districts  encompass  hundreds  oi  sijuare  miles  and  a  few 
thousand  people,  father  districts  serve  millions  ol  people  in  a 
relatively  small  grc^graphir  ^rea. 

Thr  p  l.^nti^l  ^iiilitv  io  provide  4;c«^;.:.  tt;  rcsouicrj. 
stateu'idi'  wiiS  t.ur  ol  the  deciding  f prints  tu  org^iiiizing  the 
District  Library  irntcr  and  Krgn'nal  Kesourie  Cefiler  concept. 
Coanunity  iibr.iiU'ii  unable  lo  mvti  initirmation  ne^ds  at  the 
local    level    channel    rei^ucfi^ls  ti»  ihtii   District   library  tenter. 
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Tliercf  wUli  iarj^r  col  lections,  special  stall  can  meet  tlie 
tn|U{*M^  itt  implement  steps  to  move  the  rteHiuests  turiher  through 
the  tiftworlt.  All  District  Library  Centers  are  equipped  vi^th 
cooputer  trr8ii.ndls  to  data  bases  that  link  the  major  librarieti 
vithin  the  st^te  and  have  further  potential  and  capability  of 
locating  resources  a»ong  thousands  of  libraries  naiion^lly. 
Once  4tf  ite^  is  located  within  the  state  network  and  the  loan  is 
ftegotiatedf  the  material  is  delivered  to  the  District  Library 
Center  via  the  Interlibrary  Delivery  Service  within  a  few  days. 
Resources  requested  outside  of  Pennsylvauia  are  sent  to  the 
District  Library  Center  by  mail  or  other  racans.  Most  District 
Library  Centers  provide  local  delivery  service  to  coismunity 
libraries  within  its  jut  isdirtion,  thus  lessening  the  time  it 
takes  between  the  initiation  of  a  request  and  the  delivery  of 
the  resource  to  the  local  coramunity  library. 

CofBmunity  libraries  may  also  share  m  other  district 
ce&ter  programs  and  services.  Access  to  the  District  Library 
Center's  film  collection  and  litikage  to  the  State  Library  Film 
Center  is  another  example  of  jesrurce  sharing.  Each  District 
Library  Center  has  a  consultant  librarian  who  makes  periodic 
visits  to  local  1  ibr^rie^'  to  Bid  in  col  lection  development  or 
probleis  solving.  Hegularly  scheduled  meetings  all  library 
adninislrators  in  the  district  do  much  to  foster  library  co- 
operation or  sharing  of  prohletns  and  program  ideas  js  well  as 
keeping  loCiil  libr^iry  per*;r)nnrl  inlormed  on  iww  trends,  legisla* 
»  on  or  special  activities.     7 he  Distrir*    Libi.iry  Centers  also 


have  3  key  responsibility  to  trusters  nnd  local  library  dirpctorfi 
and  a<lvisory  groups  in  keeping  tbea  infon»pd.  V^iile  district* 
wide  icfoiwtion  sessions  are  planned  for  these  policy  boards, 
otber  workshops  and  ptograms  are  pl^tuied  for  citizens  of  the 
cofismnity.  The  District  Library  Centers  al&o  give  assistance  in 
data  gathering,  special  studies  and  in  the  preparation  of  annual 
reports  or  development  of  proposals  for  special  funding. 
Increasingly,  the  District  Center  Libraries  have  been  respon- 
sible fur  meaningful  public  awareness  and  library  proeiotion 
prograsb»  to  benefit  local  libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  District  Library  Center  structure 
i^ithin  the  staie^  a  groving  number  of  library  systems  are  be- 
ginning tn  emrrge.  Many  system  libraries  are  built  upon  a 
county  3ibr*»ry  unit  which  serves  a&  syslens  headquarters  for 
local  library  pemberSr  There  may  bf  other  federations  and 
system  organisations  formed  vitbin  larger  geographical  service 
areas  beyond  inty  onit.     Membership  in  a  system  usually 

provides  services  and  support  offered  beyond  what  is  expected  ol 
a  District  Library  Center.  Most  systeas  provide  services 
through  a  teniraJ  headquarters  staff  that  ran  be  administered 
more  efficirnlly  and/or  etononmalJy  than  Li  the  namr  functions 
were  performed  by  a  local  library  ►  The  Kinds  of  services 
offered  most  olien  are  centrrtli7cd  purtb^smg,  cataloging  and 
processing  of  resourres  for  all  libraries  in  the  sysie®.  Larger 
units  with  grf  ;il/*r  purch^ising  p«vrr  i  an  ttsualiy  obtain  high 
discount  r»jit's  I  mm  Nmk  Jo^b^r^  4nd  whoU'fcdicrs.    Many  library 


Bystc»8  provide  central  accouoting  services  as  well  as  a  system 
classification,  payroll  and  benefits  prograia.  Local  libraries 
in  &yste«s  also  benefit  frwii  systes-wide  policies  in  selection, 
perscmoel,  resource  sh^iring,  and  those  policies  that  rase 
nanageaent  decisions.  Library  users  also  receive  benefits  froa 
sfsten  libraries  in  having  access  to  another  co«i»yniry*s  library 
through  use  of  a  systea-wide  library  card.  Many  systems  also 
receive  and  distribute  public  funds  to  ensure  a  ©ore  equitable 
support  of  local  libraries. 

The  success  of  a  library  syste®  organization  is  only 
liBited  by  the  creative  leadership  of  the  system  adoinistrator 
aiid  the  willingness  for  system  Refers  to  realize  its  potential, 
tfsay  system  boards  are  in  the  process  of  iuplefflent ing  locally 
developed  system  standards  which  go  beyond  standards  required  by 
t^  state.  Heisbership  in  these  highly  developed  systeas  has 
coTC  to  Bean  a  great  deal  to  members  who  also  must  sake  contri- 
butions in  a  variety  of  ways  to  ensure  that  system  goals  are 
ffiaintained. 

Beyond  the  District  Library  Center  and  system  libraries 
is  the  State  Library  and  its  Bureau  of  Library  Developwent, 
This  highest  state  level  of  library  leadership  and  develo|^nt 
provides  a  staff  of  highly  qualified  professionals  to  give 
guidance  and  direction  for  library  services  statewide.  Through 
its  Governor's  Advisory  Council  and  a  wide  spectrum  of  special 
conraittees,  task  forces  and  study  groups  it  establishes  and 
enforces  standards  tor  local,  district  and  system  libraries.  It 
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also  providps  in-service  and  continuing  education  prpgrams, 
i^i^Bsents  ff*deral  pro|>asdl&  and  distributes  funds  to  i^et  a 
variety  of  state  aud  local  library  needs.  Though  most  local 
library  atfeinist ralors  and  staff  vK>rk  directly  with  district 
consultants,  there  are  often  times  vhen  direct  consultation  with 
State  Library  and  bureau  personnel  is  desirable.  Many  cc^smnity 
library  personnel  t^ke  advantage  of  i^ell  pianned  and  timely 
regional  workshojfs  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Library  Development. 
These  programs  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  aeet  experts 
in  special  f)pld&,  learn  new  techniques,  explore  new  program 
ideas,  and  share  in  discussions  with  other  library  personnel 
fro!8  throughout  the  state. 

Throughout  Pennsylvania »  there  are  a  rmmber  of  library- 
related  organisations r  associations,  networks  and  consortiums 
that  will  have  value  to  cowsmnity  libraries-  Three  professional 
organizations,  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association,  the  Fenn-* 
sylvania  School  Librarians  Association,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Learning  Resources  Associatioji ,  all  provide  excellent  oppor-^ 
tunitses  through  statewide  conierifnces ,  regional  n^etings, 
newsletters  i»nU  member  ship  involvement  to  learn  new  ideas  and 
approaches  ifi  r(»»per«it ive  practices.  The  Pennsylvania  Citizens 
for  Better  Libr;iri<*s,  a  statewide  citizen  action  group,  will 
provide  gujddiuc  ui  buiidiUM  l">c*il  citizen  supper t  groups.  Two 
major  regjoual  networks,  the  Pennsyl vaiiia  Library  Network  un  the 
eaj.tern  Mile  of  ihr  state  ami  lUv  Pittsburgh  Rrgumal  Library 
Center  uu  iUv  i,l.it«**s  western  buuiuLiry  Jink  pui'lic,  academic  and 
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special  library  resources  aod  contribute  greatly  to  library  co- 
operation activities.  There  are  also  many  regional  tila  con- 
sortiuass  as  veil  as  county  and  regional  library  associations. 
Tlieir  sessions  foster  an  opeo  eicchange  of  ideas  for  library 
coof^ratioD.  Finally  through  county  extension  agencies  and 
state  and  national  networks,  there  are  published  journals, 
newsletters  and  special  brochures  and  information  packets  of 
governaenlal  units,  professional  associations,  foundation 
supported  organizations  and  private  enterprises.  These  pub- 
lications identify  resources  and  ideas,  as  well  as  target  on 
issues  and  trends  to  help  local  libraries  Rieet  information 
needs. 

The  assessment  checklist  which  conciudcn  this  section 
of  the  nanual  is  not  intended  to  provide  instant  solutions  to 
interlibrary  cooperation  concerns,  nor  will  it  provide  iwnediate 
TOthodfi  to  increase  the  library  cooperation  that  presently 
exists.  Vour  responses  to  the  questions  and  action  items  will 
help  open  doors  to  subsequent  plans— still  tu  be  imagined*--by 
you  and  others  to  work  more  effectively  in  future  library 
cooperation  effort??. 


ASSESS^NT  CHECKLIST 


Needs  Vtifier  Task 

Attention     Study     Coapleted  Date 

Bl.    flecl  with  District 

Library  Center  consultants 
or  systeffi  adoinistrators 
to  review  interlibrary 
loan  polncies  and 
procedures. 

82,  Maintain  and  update  a 
list  of  all  library  and 
information  centers  in 
your  library  district  or 
systen. 

83,  Request  District  Library 
Center  to  conduct  an 
in-service  meeting  with 
area  information  personnel 
to  discuss  interlibrary 
loan  procedures  and  special 
sources  and  network  channels 
of  infonnatioa. 

84,  Schedule  and  visit  other 
libraries  and  intormation 
agencies  in  the  area 

to  assess  special 
collections  and  shart* 
ideas. 

bS.    Request  from  district  or 
system  adnini stration  a 
report  or  listing  of 
periodical  holdini^s  availdbie 
in  their  service  area, 

86.  Clbserve  on  a  scheduled 
visitation  the  operations 
of  a  district  or  syste»i 
interlibrary  loan  or  film 
center  operation. 

87. *    Request  the  district 

or  system  adiainistrat ive 
unit  to  develop  nn  art-a 
rrsourtc  guide  for  library 
uKcrs . 
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;i  Needs          Under  Task 

r  Attention     Study  Coapleted 

M.    laplesent  took  and  fil» 
^  diftcussion  seetin^s  and 

^^lore  updating  sessions 
on  the  availability  and 
uae  of  other  aedia  foroats. 

89.    Identify  the  types  of 

services  you  receive  fro® 
the  district    or  system 
administrative  unit* 

^  W.    Hake  a  list  of  support  or 

coi^rative  services  not 
presently  available,  but 
if  provided  %^uld  bt*  of 
benefit  to  your  comunity 
library. 

92.    Explore  with  comunity 
agencies  and  area 
information  ceoters  the 
potential  of  providing 
supplewntal  services  for 
a  variety  of  library 
related  needs. 


92.  Explore  with  district 
councils  and  system  boards 
the  equitable  distribu- 
tiim  of  local  and  state 
funds. 

93.  Identify  five  services  you 
t^lieve  could  provide  a 
cost  savings  if  administered 
tmder  a  central  unit  or 
agency. 

94.  Haintain  procedures  that 
wuld  ensure  your  library 
vi  11  be  on  updated  sailing 
and  distribution  lists  of 
state  and  national  bureaus 
and  information  agencies  that 
would  have  benefit  to 

your  library  users. 


Attention 


Under  Task 
Study  CcRniileted 


95.  Explore  with  other  area 
C(»munity  library 
adBULQistratorSi  district 
councils  or  systea  boards 
the  use  of  oew  technologies 
to  support  production 

aod  dissemination  of 
services  and  resources. 

96.  Identify  with  larger 
coordinating  units  the 
expected  advantages  achieved 
froo  (Tntral  acteinistration 
of  per6<»inel  recruitaientj 
job  classif YCi*? ion  plans, 
ei^loyee  benefit  programs 

as  well  as  central  purchabing 
of  saterxalst  et^uipcBent^ 
supplies,  and  insurance 
and  maintenance  contracts 
and  services. 

97.  Initiate  efforts  for  central 
coordinating  agencies  to 
gather  data  and  report 

on  an  annual  basis  a 
coiBparative  study  on  support 
and  services  of  libraries 
in  the  area. 

98.  Request  from  district  or 
system  ce»iters  the  developinent 
and  maintenance  of  a 
clearinghouse  of  program 
ideas  and  resources  lo  bv 
utilized  by  informalson 
agencies  m  the  local  area. 

99-    Naintain  an  active  and 

involved  meml^ership  status 
in  library-related  prufes- 
sional  and  education 
associations  as  well  as 
stale  and  local  societies 
and  prgani/at ions . 


Needs  Under  Task 

Attentimi     Study  CocBpieted 


100.  Develop  a  week-in-review 
log  that  identifies  and/or 
highlights  probiea»,  areas 
of  coacern»  creative  ideas ^ 
or  ohservatioos  that  could 
affect  your  %#ork  or  library 
aenrice  and  use  this  material 
for  discussions  with  coosul* 
tAJits  or  Cor  library  board 
information. 
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THE  PLANNING  PROCESS  -  IS  IT  FOR  ME? 

Haacy  C.  Rucclo^  Director 
Westmoreland  County  Library  Board 

Suroary 

The  American  Library  Association's  A  Planniqg  Process 
For  Public  Libraries  bas  generated  concera  a8»»ng  small  and 
mediiM  size  public  libraries.  The  foresost  concerD  centered 
around  t{ie  document's  applicability  to  all  types  ol  libraries. 
Depth  and  m^i^nitude  may  vary  with  size  ol  library «  but  the 
is«i.ent  of  pLinning  is  universal.  No  siatter  what  size,  the 
library  must  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  comsunity  it  has  been 
established  to  serve.  The  PXgnnjnj  Process  provides  an  effec- 
tive nethod  of  approaching  library  developBtent  in  light  of  the 
individual  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  community.  To  iieet 
that  end,  the  document  recossiends  that  members  of  the  cosaiunity 
be  actively  involved  in  the  planning  process-  Those  for  whora 
services  are  designed  are  to  be  given  an  important  role  in 
deciding  those  services. 

Although  the  Ha_nnjng  Process  aptly  structures  a 
workable  fsethodology ^  it  is  not  to  be  viewed  a&  a  universal 
panacea.  The  ducumenl  contains  examples  oi  charts  for  data 
collect  ion f  survey  questionnaires,  strategy  charts ,  goal  and 
objective  stalemeEits^  and  evaluation  ch.jrts.  The  examples  are 
not   designed   lo   he    literally    applitd-     They   are  provided  to 


Assist  your  tbought  processes  aod  are  to  be  i»>lded  to  fit  your 
sitttstiOD. 

Iq  using  any  plaiming  BiethodoIogy»  it  is  up  to  you  to 
choose  those  elements  that  will  be  nost  effective  in  your 
situatioB*  No  format  can  replace  the  need  for  a  strong  coi^it- 
sent  to  planning.  Steps  in  a  methodology  are  Reaniogless  if  the 
executor  has  little  concern  for  the  results.  To  develop  a 
strong  cM^itB^nt,  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  poten- 
tials of  planning  are  important. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  develop  sn  under* 
standing  of  why  it  is  important  to  plan  and  to  develop  a 
confident  planning  attitude.  Learn  to  ask  questions  and  have 
supportive  data  for  decisions  being  sjade.  Know  why  the  decided 
route  was  taken  and  what  the  projected  end  resuits  are  to  be. 
Learn  to  establish  goals  and  objectives  and  to  realize  their 
interrelationships.  It  is  not  the  indent  to  create  yet  another 
planning  process,  but  to  encourage  the  self-confidence  necessary 
to  digest  what  has  been  written  and  to  choose  that  which  best 
facilitates  your  individual  situation. 

Introduction 

The  iiopi'tus  for  this  position  paper  w*fs  ihr  voiurcn  voiced 
by  leaders  of  smaU  rural  libraries  at  the  Asteriran  Library 
Association's  Discussion  Group  on  Rural  Library  Service  meeting 
in  New  York.    Ttiose  concerns  centered  around  the  utilization  of 
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Anerican  Library  Association's  A  Planning  Process  for  Public 
Libraries  in  their  pubUc  libraries  and  in  libraries  of  similar 
8i2«  across  the  n«ition.  Perhaps  owing  to  the  newness  of  the 
approach,  confusion  over  potential  use  seemed  to  prevail.  Those 
present  were  not  sure  the  docuinent  would  be  the  appropriate 
ttltiaate  methodology  in  planning.  Having  studied  the  Planning 
Process,  it  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  the  document  is 
not  in  the  proposed  planning  format  but  in  the  intent  of 
planning.  The  most  imperative  eleaient  would  have  to  be  the 
reason  a  library  would  choose  to  do  planning.  To  be  effective, 
the  library'  ©ust  h**ve  a  strong  ccimitment  to  planning  and  the 
resulting  changes.  Going  through  the  planning  exercise  is  not 
sufficient.  No  matter  how  perfect  the  mi)del  design,  total 
success  depends  on  this  strong  coawiitment- 

If  a  library  accepts  the  basic  premise  that  it  gams 
its  legal  est3blishfl>ent  not  from  rounicipal  resolution  but  frosj 
its  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  population  it  has  been 
established  to  serve,  then  iL  must  follow  that  the  intent  of  its 
library  di*velopment  mrnl  follow  the  movement  ot  the  needs  of  its 
local  servi ce  popu  1  ^Jt i un .  As  a  publ i c  agency  receiving  or 
seeking  public  funds,  the  public  library  isust  justify  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  such  dollars.  Justification  must  come  through 
the  dentofist ration  of  the  value  of  the  provided  services  to  en** 
hance  the  quality  of  life  to  the  residents  of  the  library's 
defined  strvict'  .ire«i. 
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To  evaluate  «Hd  develop  those  services  for  «axiimjis 
ia|>act,  interaciioii  between  the  deliverers  (the  library)  and  the 
recipients  (the  library  users)  must  occur.  Interaction  oust  be 
conducted  in  a  cooperative  mode.  Ineffective  reactions  suiy 
occur  if  the  institution  lakes  a  saternal  attitude  in  deciding 
the  needs  of  its  co^unity.  Hie  antithesis  would  be  potential 
apathy  if  the  institution  waited  for  droves  of  requests  froiD  the 
user  connunity.  Mutual  respect  and  interaction  can  result  in 
services  that  satisfy  both  the  institution  an4  the  service 
comunity.  Leadership  fro»  both  is  imperative,  but  it  must  be 
nurtured  within  the  confines  of  reality  and  ability  to  satisfy 
the  resulting  prioritized  needs  at  the  present  and  in  the  future. 

If  a  public  library  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
public  satisfaction  that  comes  with  the  status  of  a  public 
agency,  then  the  resulting  planning  that  must  occur  to  satisfy 
that  coununity  should  be  integral  to  the  structuring  of  the 
library's  service  develoj^ot.  Certainly  the  greatest  reward  in 
being  a  public  service  agency  is  in  the  satisfying  of  the  public 
need.  And  what  other  public  agency  has  the  potential  to  serve 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  population  as  the  public 
library?  However,  has  that  potential  been  cofupletely  explored? 
Planning  by  each  local  co^unity  enhances  the  library's  ability 
to  expand  those  potentials  jn  light  of  its  cofwnunity's  individ- 
ual needs. 
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Ontf  you  realize  why  planning  is  ir^ortant ,  the  first 
step  in  planning  ha&»  bren  accomplished.  Ttie  strong  conviction 
to  satisfy  th<!  nerds  of  those  you  have  ht^o  est^blis^hed  to  serve 
is  the  main  building  block  to  your  planning  structure. 

Still  the  planning  protest  seems  like  an  c^mous  task. 
Is  it  perhaps  the  unfamiliar  terminology?  Every  profession  has 
its  own  language.  Jusl  think  vi  the  impart  the  Librar>'  of  Con- 
gress rlassif icaiiun  system  has  on  non-librarians.  To  a  librar- 
ian it  has  a  very  sini|>le  explauiJtitm,  i.e.,  tib*ary  of  Congress 
is  a  nuHibering  aiethod  that  groups  materials  on  the  saa?  topic 
together.  A  lay  person  could  certainly  co®prehend  this  explsna- 
lion.  Tfai-  same  sisiplistic  explanation  can  be  attached  to  time- 
tabling, simulation,  FEKT  charting,  and  other  management  terms. 
Yoo're  a  librarian,  and  injunaation  as  your  business.  Don'w  be 
intiiiidated  by  tekwinoiugy.    Vou  can  conquer  any  to*  « 

Vou  might  not  reali?e  it,  but  plaimmg  is  a  |>art  of 
your  evfTV  d,»y  life.  T^ke  tor  exaijj)Oe  your  urt'ti  for  ^hoPs.  In 
our  society  shut'b  arv  an  important  jtesj.  Haiiy  t*  st.^bl  j  j;hme»ts 
forbid  piajfaiHT  without  them.  If  wr  want  to  be  an  acceptable 
portion  of  sorioty,  it  js  important  to  own  shws.  Jany  elefoent. 
»ay  rnti-r  inlu  thr^  luisjfjrr  aud  varie'iy  of  your  shoe  collection. 
But  one  elciBenl  is  ^Jwjvn  prev.i lent --the  limited  life  span  of  a 
pair  of  ^hr»i\s.  At  si>mt'  puuit  ,  a  drtjsjtin  to  puiM  h.if>(*  new  !;boes 
wtiM    hi    tu-i^U  ,      \f)\i    fiiixht    s.iy    our    ilrfjiu-d    ni»t»d  or   want  then 
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becoaes  the  purchase  of  nev  shoes.  How  do  yoy  go  about  the  se- 
lection process? 

First  you  decide  why  you  want  new  shoes.  It  could  be 
for  a  nu^er  of  reasons.  It  could  be  out  of  a  basic  need,  i.e., 
the  old  ones  wore  out  and  you  need  a  replarei^nt;  it  could  be 
for  a  special  occasion,  i.e,,  gray  shoes  to  »atch  yaur  attire 
for  the  President's  dinner;  it  could  be  due  to  fashion  change, 
i.e,,  the  old  shoes  have  plenty  of  sole  but  styles  have  changed* 
For  whatever  reason,  that  reason  wili  be  yours  alone  and  based 
upon  your  needs   and  your  ability  to  respond  to  those  needs. 

In  responding  to  your  decision  a  set  of  factors  will 
influence  what  pair  of  shoes  you  purchase.  Again,  those  factors 
will  be  in  response  to  your  individual  situation,  and  the  set  of 
factors  may  change  with  each  purchase.  Style,  color,  height  of 
heel,  saterial  reposition,  and  price  certainly  must  be  consid- 
ered. The  priority  of  factors  will  be  set  by  you  in  light  of 
your  current  need  and  the  realities  of  your  situation.  After 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  solution  to  your  decision,  a 
final    purchase  will    be  made   within  your  defined  pAraoeters. 

Once  your  purchas^e  is  isjde,  factors  again  come  into 
play  that  will  influence  future  decisions.  Fashions  will 
change,  shoes  wilJ  wear  out,  and  special  occasions  wil]  again 
occur.  As  these  occur  you  again  find  yourself  in  the  position 
of  deciding  your  shoe  needs.  The  whole  procedure  is  cyclical 
but  the  factors  may  change  froi»  cycle  to  cycle.     Each  time  you 
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east  defiitt*  the  limiters  of  your  decisiou  for  your  siiu«tioiit 
given  your  iodividu^l  constraints. 

Esspnti«Uy  what  yo«  have  done  is  to  wove  in  a  circle. 
AUbough  the  design  is  a  circle,  the  tiwe  it  takes  to  complete 
the  cycle  will  vary.  Depending  on  the  type  and  use  of  th*  shoes 
you  purchase t  the  cycle  could  repeat  itself  in  eight  or  eighteen 
sooths.  You  and  the  quality  of  the  product  detennine  the  life 
span  and  repetition  of  the  cycle.  Visually  the  cycle  is  as 
follows: 

SHOE  rUKCHASE  CYCLE 

ASSESSED  YOim 
SHOE  SITUATIOK^ 


yORE  SHOES 
ANALYZED  WQRTH  OF  PURCHASE 


t 


PURCHASED  SHOES 


DECIDED  YOUR 
NEEDS  FOR  SmiS 


i 


ESTABLISHED  COKSTRAINTS 


ANALYZED  AVAIIABIE 
SHOES  WITHIN  CONSTRAINTS 


/ 


Should  you  thtK^^e  to  purcliase  NfVi»r*il  pairs  ol  shoes 
at  one  Ijijk*.  thv  Mtuvr  rycJ<'  would  apply  to  rath  selrrlion  vith 
the  h'rtglh  ot   the  lyrle  b#'j«g  dfpendriil  on  the  purpose  and  ure 


of  each  pair.  Agaia  your  constraints  and  utilization  detemine 
the  tifise  frawe  of  the  cycle. 

Fiaimiag  the  develof^at  ol   library  service   is  not 
unlike  your  individual  shoe  purchasing  cycle.    In  both  ca  es  you 
Bust  decide  your  present  situation,  your  desired  future  situa- 
tion, and  how  you  intend  to  get  fros  one  point  to  the  otf^r. 
The  decision  process  of  setting  goal  priorities  and  the  netbod 
of  ii^l^ntion  are  based  upon  appiopria»ie  information  gathered 
to  sake  the  final  decision,  the  best  possible  decision,  at  this 
point  in  tise.    This  is  not  to  say  that  in  the  future  the  current 
decision  will  prevail.    Nor  does  it  indicate  that  given  sinilar 
data  in  a  siailar  situation  that  your  decision  can  e  ctively 
be  transferred.    Each  case  is  slightly  different;  however,  ele- 
sjents  Bay  be  similar.    It  is  the  decision  maker's  responsibility 
to   analyze   and    choose    those   applicable    techniques   for  each 
individual  instance. 

The  most  glaring  difference  between  quantitative 
standards  and  the  planning  process  is  that  the  decision  for 
quality  service  is  based  upon  the  library's  ability  to  trans- 
late, through  its  service  policies,  the  needs  of  the  co^unity. 
Theoretically,  he  number  system  of  quantitative  standards  was 
designed  to  est  olish  quality  library  service.  Afid  admittedly 
they  wt/e  much  simpler  to  apply.  Through  a  basic  ^thematical 
calculatiuii  yvu  could  determine  the  nu»h<T  ol  appropriate 
volumes,    staff,    periodicals,    and    hours    required   for  sini^iai 


service  to  a  dpfin^d  area.  it  does  iiot  appear  as  though  the 
planning  process  di saissed  the  previous  standards,  ^at  does 
happen  is  that  those  standards  are  analyzed  and  evaluated  in 
light  of  the  people  to  be  serveu.  In  collecting  X  numher  of 
voltni^s  per  capita,  are  those  volumes  serving  tl^  needs  of  the 
coia&unity?  Is  the  current  collectioij  development  in  line  vith 
coaoninity  needs?  If  my  coossmnity  needs  »ore  popular  fiction » 
iiiiat  iflipact  will  movefnent  of  purchasing  procedures  have  in  over* 
all  service?  What  are  the  alternatives  to  accessing  less 
fre<)uently  requested  information  which  is  not  owned  by  the 
library?  Where  does  the  library  fit  into  the  total  community 
picture? 

Planning  takes  the  things  you  have  been  doing,  makes 
you  take  a  look  at  thecs,  incites  you  to  decide  their  effective- 
ness and  whether  they  warrant  change,  cancellation,  or  continua^ 
tion  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  your  co!m»unity.  Just  because 
you  begin  planning,  this  does  not  mean  that  your  entire  opera'* 
tion  win  Immediately  change  overnight.  Give  yourself  son. 
'-redit-  You  h^ve  not  operated  it  a  total  void  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  Rut  in  the  sum'  respect,  be  willing  to  give 
pi anning  a  chance.  Don' t  c 1 ing  to  "but  we've  always  done  it 
this  way,"  lor  ai  some  point  in  titne  some  person  made  a  decision 
to  establish  the  procedure.  I'erh.ips  il  is  timv  that  you  exercise 
the  sacue  prert>#^.:jl  i  vi» . 


Actual  PlaaniRg  Structure 


Library  planning  works  in  a  cycle  similar  to  tlie 
previous  shoe  example.  The  analogy  is  appropriate  because 
certain  pairs  of  shoes ,  as  decisions,  will  have  a  longer  life 
than  others.  Nevertheless,  at  so»r  time  a  replaciMBenL  will  be 
necessary.  As  is  huaan  nature,  you  nay  want  to  ignore  the  need 
for  a  change »  be  it  shoes  or  library  procedures «  but  the  inevi- 
table is  always  present.  The  decision  for  change  mist  be  made; 
the  alternative  for  shoes  is  to  go  barefoot  and  for  libraries  is 
decreased  funding  and  use. 

In  order  to  avert  the  option  of  decreased  funding  and 
use«  the  library  isust  be  realistic  am'  engage  itself  in  an 
activity  that  will  deisonstrate  the  importance  of  the  library  to 
its  service  co»auinity.  What  i^>act  does  the  library  have  on  the 
coiammity*s  quality  of  life?  What  services  could  be  provided 
that  currently  are  not?  How  does  the  library  decide  what 
services  to  offer?  What  are  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
library?  Wbat  are  the  needs  of  the  coisRunity?  The  planning 
process  is  designed  to  answer  these  and  niany  other  questions, 
thus  putting  the  library  in  touch  with  its  service  coiKounity  and 
the  needs  of  its  residents. 

Basically,  a  simplistic  planning  cycle  is  as  follows: 


PLAHNISG  CYCLE 


ANALYZE  YOUR  SITUATION  Am 
J^INE  LIBRARY'S  ROLE  IN  COMMUHITY 


ANALYZE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE 
MEW  PRCKPRA^  AND/OR  SERVICES 


SET  AND  PRIOTITIZE 
OMLS  AND  QBJEaiViS 


ItfmrffiNT  PRCKJRAHS 
A)Q)/(W  SERVICES 


\ 


reVELOF  STRATEGIES 
FOR  IffPLEMENTATICMi 


COLLEa  TlfFOR^y^TKMI 
PERTINENT  TO  (X)ALS/ OBJECT  IVES 


DEVELOP  PROGRA!^  AND/OR 
SERVICE  PERTINENT  TO  INTORHATION 
GATHERED  AND  GOALS/DSJECTIVES 
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EfificrntisUy  vliat  is  happening  is: 


Step  1 


You  analyze  your  situation  by  looking  at 


coCTunity  data  which  includes: 


Statistical  information  about: 


Population  increases  or  decreases  or 


property  values 
Economics  as  average  incose-educatioa  levels 
Industrial  nature  and  development -age  groups 
Transportation 

Comunication  systeta^-newspapers,  televisicm 
stations,  and  radio  stations 
Inforsdational  data 
Don't  recreate  the  vheel 
Cosssunity  studies  eay  already  exist 
In  Pennsylvania  each  county  agency  has  a 
planning  departrcnt  that  is  supported 

by  a  state  regional  planning  agency. 
The  overviev  of  the  cosBSunity  is  going 
to  be  the  same  whether  you're  planning 
for  education,  roads  or  services.  You 
are  all  dealing  with  the  sau^  CMaminity. 
You  should  look  at  library  information  which  includes: 
Statistical  dat^  about: 

Circularion 

Col}ection  develoj«»rnt 
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Patrofi  r^gistmiofi 
Reference  questions  answered 
All  oilier  data  that  describe  the  resources 
and  services  of  the  library 
Inforwational  data 

Prc^te  comunicatioii  asrong  the  various  ccxmunity 
agencies.  Kn<»iring  the  activities  of  other 
agencies  can  help  place  the  library  in  the 
total  cooBunity  perspective. 
You  should  define  the  library's  role  in  the  cowunity: 
The  intent  of  diligently  collected  data  about  the 
cummunity  and  library  is  to  utilize  that  miotma" 
tion  in  the  formulation  of  the  library's  develop- 
mental plan.  Just  where  does  the  library  fit 
into  the  coffiRunity?  How  do  we  go  about  deciding? 
What  would  be  the  isost  effective  way  to  make 
decisions  for  the  community?  Involveiaeat  of 
residents  for  whom  the  services  are  designed 
would  certainly  add  to  the  probability  of  sue 
cessf  ul  ifsplementat  ion  and  developa^nt ,  What 
better  way  exists  to  satisfy  the  conwunity  than 
to  involve  a  cross  st-rtion  of  the  residents  to  be 
srfVrd  ill  Lhr  plauujirig  priicri*&.  The  putpose  vf  a 
public  agency  is  to  serve  the  general  public;  if 
you  intend  to  provide  useful  services,  the  input 
oi  th(*sr  to  be  served  is  imperative. 

Q 
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For  exasple,  Memphis  and  Detroit  Public  Libraries 
were  in  serious  financial  difficulties.  Uovever, 
by  redefining  their  roles  within  their  respective 
ci^^mities  to  include  a  strong  information  anil 
referral    system,    both   have    gained  substantial 
co«aunity   importance   and  consequently  increased 
financial  support.    Each  developed  a  service  that 
was    integral  to  the   life  of   its   coaraunity,  a 
service   that  is  recognized  by  the  ccmunity  as 
being  iwportant,  and  one  which  has  coasiunity^wide 
support,  both  verbally  and  financially. 
"^^^  PUoning  Process  and  other  planning  docifisents 
recoas^nd     the     establislusent     of     a  planning 
c<»Bittee     c(»iposed     of     a    cross    section  of 
cc^unity     residents.       For     vorkabili'.y,  the 
ae&lprship    should   be    limited   to  no  tsore  than 
fifteen  ^r>»L:r^,     Again,   it  should  be  represen* 
tative  of  the  total  cosnuQity.    Kessember  that  the 
cosmsunity  is  cofi^osed  of  more  than  the  people  who 
reside   within  geographic   boundaries.     You  also 
have  businesses,  organizations «  churches,  educa- 
tional   institutions,    governmental   agencies,  and 
cultural     institutions.       The     intent     of  the 
committee  is  to  represent  a  cross-section  of  the 
ctHmminity.     Select  your  group  so  as  to  create  a 
mini -cosmos  of  your  total  tooamunity. 
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in  addition,  the  remittee  should  be  cim* 
posed  of  high  interest  commity  ^e^rs.  Token 
MBbership  will  not  result  io  active  participa* 
tioo.  Take  care  to  select  those  who  will  accent 
the  process  aLd  assist  in  creating  an  alive 
product . 

Kov  that  your  corasunity-based  planning 
cc^ittee  is  selected,  you  «ust  provide  thew  with 
appropriate  data  upon  which  to  begin  the  formal- 
ization of  the  library*  s  develop^ntal  plan* 
Care  must  be  taken  to  provide  just  enough 
infonsation  without  over  or  under  loading  the 
participants.  They  aujst  have  enough  InfonRation^ 
both  comunity  and  library^  to  understand  the 
current  and  past  situations,  lhat  inforaiation 
should  be  in  a  pertinent  fon&at  to  accent  the 
process  and  avoid  peripheral  statistics.  Id 
working  with  the  ciHsnittee,  be  responsive  to 
informational  gaps. 

In  looking  at  community  statistics,  it  say 
hi  sore  important  to  know  that  62%  of  the 
population  will  be  60  years  and  above  by  the  year 
1990  than  to  know  that  62^000  people  will  be  in 
that  age  category  by  1990.  Structure  your  iofor- 
laaiion  for  correct  representation  and  is  the  »ost 
usable    format.      The    saiM*   applies    for  library 
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statistics.    The  Planiiing  Praccss  suggests  organ" 
izing  your  statistics  to  de»otistrate  trends*.  To 
a  planning  c«w«ittee»  it  would  probably  be  more 
helpful  to  know  that  your  rhiidren*s  circulation 
increased  10%  each  year  for  the  past  three  years 
than  to  know  that  the  circulation  was  3,000  in 
J977,  3,300  in  197B,  and  3,630  in  1979.  Certain- 
ly  coraaittee   meiabers   could   calculate   the  saoe 
trends,  but  is  that  the  best  utilisation  of  their 
time   iiiiM  what    ie.pact   will    such   utilization  of 
time  have  on  their  interest? 
As  the  person  in  charge  of  library 
operations,  you  must  be  willing  to  take  an  active 
coordinating  part  in  the  planning  process .  Wl»o 
better    knows    the    facility    and  bow   to  acquire 
information    than    library   personnel?     Wr   do  it 
daily  for  patrons;  now  we  mast  do  it  effectively 
for  our  own   iastitution.     Your  po&ition   Ui  the 
process  is  perh^ips  the  ®ost  delicate  and  ihv  ino:*! 
important.    You  wiiJ  probably  know  the  raosi  jbooi 
the  library,   but  objectivity  must  prevail.  The 
decisions  must  com*  from  the  com33itlf*e.    Vou  must 
rebist    leading    thfit    t<*m^ilt«*e   hi   the  direction 
you  feel   the  lilirary  should  go.     Th.Tt    is  not  to 
hay    thai    you    are    rntouriJ>»rd    lo   iakr    j  i^dssive 
lole.     Kerp  in  wind  that  the  pr<'{<'?is  i  ^.  .ui 
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aualytical  one,  and  is  not  inteaded  to  evaluate 
or  criticize  what  has  passed.  The  iatent  is  to 
view  what  has  p;}ssed  ami  transitignalize  the 
library  into  future  needs.  Doa't  dwell  on  what 
s(houl d  have  been  done  but  on  what  needs  to  bd 
done  now  to  make  the  library  an  even  more  viable 
part  of  the  conaunity. 

Once  information  has  been  collected,  the  com»\t- 
tee  fon^d,  information  distributed  to  the 
coWBittee,  and  the  librarian's  role  defined,  you 
begin  as  a  group  to  assess  the  position  of  the 
library  in  the  comunity.  Vou  know  where  you 
have  been  aad  where  you  are  now;  next  you  want  to 
decide  where  you  are  going  and  how  you  intend  to 
get  there. 

The  setting  and  prioritizing  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives follows  the  cosssittee  assessment  of  the 
provided  intonsation.  The  task  beco^s  one  of 
setting  goals  and  objectives  that  will  be 
responsive  to  the  library  nerds  of  the  community. 
Codlr.  are  broad  state^nts  ol  intent,  whereas 
objectives  are  ^asurablc  statements  that  evaluate 
t!ie  implementation  ol  goals .  A  single  goal  my 
have  several  objectives  for  effective  iiB|>lefl^nta- 
tion. 
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For  exai^ile,  the  coosittee  may  conclude  that  lack 
of  avareiiesB  on  the  part  of  the  population  is  a 
large  contributor  to  limited  use.  They  may  set  a 
goal  ol  *^increasing  public  awareness  of  the 
potentials  of  the  local  library  in  satisfying 
inlom^tion  needs."  What  must  be  done  to  make 
this  goal  a  reality^  and  once  a  reality,  hov 
success have  the  efforts  been  in  accosiplishing 
the  goal?  How  can  this  goal  be  satisfied?  What 
metnod  shall  we  try?  First  we  may  decide  that  a 
big  potential  user-coi®»unity  is  the  local  busi- 
uess.  How  do  we  let  the  businesses  know  what  we 
have  to  offer  theia?  You  have  investigated  and 
found  out  that  90%  of  the  co^unily's  businesssten 
belong  to  the  local  Kotaty  Club.  The  decision  is 
made  that  a  presentation  at  one  of  their  meetings 
would  be  a  good  o^thod  to  disseffisnate  infonsation 
about  the  potentials  oi  the  library.  How  will 
you  know  if  this  has  been  an  effective  approach'' 
And  if  It  has  should  you  try  otbex  organi?^* 
tions?  You  sjust  develop  a  measurable  statement 
lo  evaluate  thr  worth  of  the  activity.  W)ial  will 
you  acc<»pt  as  sut  c  e.si>l  o  1  *'  Do  vou  have  any 
compjrdlivr  exper ;  rni  rs*  Perh*ips  your  ohjective 
wou  I  <i  bt*  t  u  df'vr  1  op  rfn  iiwi<  renr ss  iimo;^^,  c  osHDuri  1 1 y 
husi fifhsntrn  through  ttir  prpsrnl.it  ion  t»f   pro^^ ^ois 


with  101  of  those  liresetit  requestioji  lafonaation 
utilizing  the  library  within  six  months  of  the 
program  preseotdtion . 

You  have  presented  your  progras  to  tventy  cow 
muoity  businessi^n  by 

the  terms  of  your  objective  within  hix  RMOoths* 
You  would  feel  successful  if  two  businessReo 
requested  informatiosi  or  used  the  library.  If 
this*  occurs,  your  approach  is  successful;  the 
decision  then  breeds  one  of  deciding  if  the  goal 
hAS  cont  i  nued  inerit  or  if  it  has  served  its 
complete  purpose.  The  alternate  is  if  no  one 
acceb&es  the  library  you  »ust  analyze  w^hether  the 
goal  was  inappropriate  or  the  method  of  implesen" 
tation  ineffective.  If  the  implei^atation  was 
ineffective,  are  there  alternatives,  and  is  the 
goal  still  worth  pursuing? 

Actually,  the  example  brings  you  through  the 
cycle,  i^owever^  the  planning  process  is  not  that 
simplistic.  Haity  ^iemeiitK  musl  be  de^lt  with 
simultaneously.  And  many  may  oe  interrelated. 
As  previously  stated,  you  may  have  several 
objectives  to  satisfy  a  single  goal. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  goal  uf  **pubiic  awareness." 
What  otht-r  methods  of  making  the  ccHSsunity  aware 
of  thi'  potential.s   of  ilir  library  are  available? 
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Perhaps  a  massive  cai^aign,  the  eslablislm^t  of 
a  public  avareness  divi&iou,   the  development  pf 
ro»lact&  with  other  organizations,  the  dissemina** 
tion  of  Infonnation  ihrou^^h  the  school  systeA^  or 
the    enlighteiimetit    of    the    population  through 
religious  affiliation  are  potential  alternatives* 
Again  these  would  be  translated  into  m4?asurable 
statements  to  facilitate  future  analysis. 
In    considering    the   alternatives    to   satisfy  a 
goal,    the   committee  will   vant   to   decide  uiiich 
approach  will   have  the  greatest  total  impact  in 
reaching  the  stated  ^oal.     Each  ulternatjve  Hiay, 
with  Ixme,  accomplish  the  end  re^ult,  hut  is  the 
library  willing  to  risk  what  tisie  it  Riighl  take? 
Logically,  ihv  alternative  should  he  prioritized 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  oaximum  m  the  minimum 
a^sount  of  tin^.     At  this  point  you  sust  ask  hov 
do   you   decide   which   altrrnative  will    have  the 
^reul<•^l    imp,»cl?     Can  you  make  this  decjj^ion  on 
the    ihhirm.Uion    currently    available?     Y<»u  Biay 
<  iod    that     further    information    ij»  necessary, 
in  add  i  1 1  on ,    t he  ci rdm ng  o \  ^0;$  Ih  .iccor d i ng  to 
ihf'ir    imporl^ruf   ,njd    jaj^jiU  t    will    nqujre  equal 
Uidepth    t  oiiM  Jei al  J nji .      And  .iK  wrt,  «nsuffiijent 
»nf  canMl  ii>u  timv   it'i\u  ire    intlhtr   d,*t  .1   1 1»  H  ct  I  ion 
<it   XUih  pf>inT  .     il    is  ap{s4!<*fit  h'  w   niii*rut.int  the 
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interrelationship  between  sufficient  infonoation 
and  sound  design^Bsaking  realty  is.  The  basic 
data  initially  collected  give  the  comittee  a 
general  direction;  to  refine  its  projections 
further,  supportive  data  are  required.  Once 
collected,  data  vill  either  reafftrs,  reorganize, 
or   redefine   the  proposed  goals  and  objectives. 

collection  of  inforpation  pertinent  to  goals 
and  objectives  should  be  controlled.  Be  cautious 
not  to  overload  yourself  with  unimportarit  data. 
It  is  generally  accepted,  as  indicated  in  the 
Planning  Procei^s,  that  surveys  are  the  sost 
effective  technique  for  collecting  attitude  and 
interest  data.  However,  it  smst  be  kept  in  wind 
that  in  order  for  the  inforfisation  to  be  valid^ 
precaution:,  must  be  taken.  Vou  want  your  sample 
to  have  as  little  bias  as  possible.  And  the 
nunber  sa«pled  nust  be  substantial  enough  to  be 
representative  ti  the  co^siututy  Irom  which  you're 
seeking  the  inf& ^isation.  In  a  general  comuiuty 
survey,  rand<^  selection  insures  limited  bias. 
Nevertheless^  bias  will  exist ,  If  you  select 
your  sample  fro®  phone  di ''ectoriee,  you  have 
eliminated  tbo^e  without  phones,  f  you  use  voter 
registration,  you  eliminate  nonTeg^istered 
residents;  if  you  use  library  registration  files, 
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you  ellBinate  non-users.  Be  aware  of  the  I  imita- 
tions of  your  information;  decide  what  bias  you 
will  tolerate  and  what  effect  it  will  liave  on 
your  decisions. 

Method  of  survey  distribution  will  also  affect 
your  sai^le  size.  If  you  decide  to  mail  your 
survey,  expect  a  return  of  between  one  to  two 
percent .  Therefore ,  the  sample  size  siust  be 
projected  to  be  sound  if  only  that  percent  is 
returned.  Telephone  surveys  are  wore  effective. 
However,  the  length  of  tiaie  that  a  person  is 
willing  to  concentrate  and  provide  ^alid  informa- 
tion is  limited.  Brevity  in  telephone  surveys  is 
iii^ierati  ve. 

It  must  he  realized  that  surveying  is  tiRe- 
consuming  and  expensive. 

Tallying  and  interpreting  the  gathered  informa- 
tion does  tahe  a  great  deal  of  time,  as  does  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  the  survey.  However, 
ill  bringisiK  the  library  and  the  lasKiunity  toget- 
her, tould  the  time  he  better  spent? 
The  fManniOg  Pr5?«;f^fis  dues  indiciile  d  v,iriety  of 
surveys  that  the  I  ibrdiy  ouRht  w^jnt  to  t undue  t . 
AiBon^  those  mrulioned  iit\'  ruijmsuujty  surveys, 
staH  purvey?;,  m hool  surveys ,  i^r  user  surveys 
With  sample  questionnaires.    Agauu  the  si  rue  I uie 
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and  variety  of  surv'eys  utiHzed  will  depend  on 
your  individual  situation. 

The  purpoze  of  a  survey  is  to  ac<iui  re  needed 
inforciation.  You  »ust  decide  the  infor»ation  you 
need  to  m^ke  your  decisions  and  structure  your 
survey  accordingly.  Take  care  in  the  wording  of 
the  questions.  And  always  randomly  test  it  to 
see  if  you  are  in  fact  getting  the  information 
you  need.  Testing  enables  you  to  restructure  or 
rephrase  <juestions  to  bring  out  the  information 
you  are  seeking. 

Perhaps  the  aiost  influential  of  the  surveys  in 
designing  library  s'-'rvice  to  satisfy  the 
community  would  be  the  coismmity  or  "citizens" 
survey.  Depending  on  available  data,  you  may 
want  to  consider  the  execution  of  this  survey 
prior  to  the  establishsient  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives. ConsBunity  surveys  are  very  tiwe  consusing 
and  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  as  in-depth  survey 
on  a  yearly  b*jsis.  Therefore,  make  it  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible,  atteapting  to  anticipate  the 
broad  spectrusi  of  information  that  sjay  be  needed 
for  a  nuKber  of  years.  Be  prepared  to  make 
mistakes  the  first  tin^  you  structure  a  survey. 
H  is  liT^for.sible  to  anticipate  everything. 
2.earning   frow  the  process    is  equally  lotportant. 
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You  can't  expect  to  kmw  evrrythinf;  the  first 
time  out «  but  be  confident  and  give  it  a  try. 
The  planning  process  lor  the  total  institution 
will  produce  numerous  goals  ami  objectives  «nd 
will  necessitate  dealing  with  a  nuiuber  of  tasks 
at  one  tiae.  These  goals  and  objectives  may  ad- 
dress the  internal  structure  of  the  library  as 
vel  1  as  the  programs  and  services  provided  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  your  com^sunity.  They  too 
are  interrelated.  How  efficiently  you  oj»erate 
the  technical  processing  procedures  may  have  a 
direct  alfect  on  your  ability  to  develop  service. 
Suppose  you  are  typing  all  catalogue  cards  in- 
bouse,  and  it  rec^uires  thre<'  ereployees.  If  you 
introduced  the  purchasing  of  cards  or  utilization 
of  a  photocopier  to  produce  cards,  you  8wy  be 
able  to  produce  tiie  same  work  in  lewer  hours. 
Those  hours  saved  could  be  redirected  to  the 
expansion  of  library  prograas  and  services.  Of 
course,  such  a  decision  would  reJy  upon  the 
iunstraints  uf  your  mstitutioiK 
The  interrelationship  that  exists  between  goals 
and  ohjriliv«'s  and  data  collection  is  an  Ji»f»or- 
lant  one.  Th<'  dalii  are  the  basis  ff*r  sound 
de'  1  s  1  on  nia  k  1  ng .  It  is  .»f»pa  rent  I  h.$  i  once 
fultJur    dalii    are    tolhited    i  econs  i  derat  ion  of 
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goals  and  objectives  may  occur.  Steps  two  and 
three  »re  strongly  related.  lk)n't  becof^  too 
rigid  in  your  planiu&g;  be  ready  to  respond  to 
the  unexpected.  You  have  now  decided  where  you 
intend  to  go. 

development    of    prograws    and    services  to 
facilitate    the    set    goals    and    objectives  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  process. 
It  taps  the  depths  of  the  toKaittee's  creativity 
and    is    the  substance   that   will   wake   or  break 
library    develofwnt.     You   have   a   knowledge  of 
what  the  community  needs;  now  you  roust  structure 
prograxBs    and    services    to   satisfy   those  needs. 
In  the  early  chapters  of  the  Planning  Process,  it 
is   suggested  that    it   ojight   be  advantageous  to 
compare    your     library    statistics    with  other 
libraries    of   a    similar   size.     It   ii^ould   be  of 
equal  value  to  research  how  various  institutions 
developed  programs  and  services  to  satisfy  their 
respective   communities.     This    is  not  to  suggest 
thai  you    adopt  their  approach  totally.    Wliat  it 
does    suggest     is    that    you    be    aware    of  the 
techniques  employed,  analyse  their  structure,  and 
pick    dud    choose*   those    elemrnts    that    could  be 
beneficial  to  your  individiiai  situation. 
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At  this  point,  you're  establishing  how  you  intend 
to  get  whf*re  you  have  decided  to  ro.  Vtiat  step* 
must  he  taken  to  4CcaBi|)lish  your  end  goal  are 
bring  developed.  Let's  go  bacic  to  the  example  of 
"public  awareness."  You  viU  recall  that  the 
derision  to  satisfy  that  goal,  in  light  of  the 
business  coasaunity,  was  to  present  a  program  at 
t'  -nthly  Rotary  meeting.  The  intent  of  the 
was  to  pt ovide  the  business  cow«unity 
tion,  or  sources  oi  mfonsation,  that 
coul6  sed  through  the  library  to  enhance 

the  success  of  their  business. 

The  rlements  of  the  program  design  would  include; 
Who  uould  be  the  most  effective  person  to 
present  the  program? 

What  inlormjtion  should  be  included;  can  we 
satisfy  business  needs  in-house  or  must  we 
go  elsewhere? 

Does  the  prugraei  have  flexibility  lo  be 
revised  fur  uihor  groups? 

Does  it  have  oM-thods  ol  evaluation  built 
into  the  objectivrs;  is  th^l  suf  J  icaent  to 
evaluate  and  ;inii\"7.f  I  he  piogram*s  impjct; 
wbdt  otlter  nietiiods  oi  rv,i  I  vi;it  i on  would  be 
helpful ' 
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What  do       expect  to  get  from  the  progrw  in 
light  of  awareness  and  support? 
Does  it  have  a  cost  factor;  can  the  institu"* 
tioo  Afford   the  expenditure;  what  are  the 
alternatives  for  funding? 

W^at   factors   are   interrelated  In  the  pro- 
gram;  are  we  just  trying  to  gain  awareness 
or    are    we    trying    to    enhance  financial, 
political,    or    cc»»^nity    support    of  the 
library;  if  so,  are  we  effective? 
What  are  we  trying  to  learn   froiB  the  cot- 
munity  about  current  and  future  needs;  do  we 
view  this  as  a  further  means  of  data  collec- 
tion that  could  assist  in  future  planning  or 
current  revision  of  the  approach? 
Again    it    becomes    apparent    that    the  planning 
process   is  not   a  series  of  steps  to  be  checked 
off    when   completed.     Each   movement    is  inter- 
related and  has  an  iaipact  on  each  otoer.    You  can 
see   how   the   setting  of  strategies,  io^jlementa- 
tioiJs»    and    evaluation    are    part    of    the  total 
p  rogram    des i gn .      You    rea I ly    can ' t    des  i  gn  a 
prograai   without    considering  how   and   where  you 
will  present   it .     In  addition  you  wi  U  want  to 
know   what    benefits    you    wi  1 3    receive    f torn  the 
presentation  and  whether   the  effort  required  is 
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Adequate  cc^ensatioa  for  the  end  result.  The 
decision  is  yours. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  evaluatit/n  tecb^ 
niques  must  be  part  of  the  program  design.  You 
cantiot  evaluate  the  impact  after  the  implega'tita* 
^^ion  without  predesigned  evaluation  techniques, 
I.  you  have  decided  requests  frow  the  business 
cimsunity  «ire  a  means  of  evaluating  your  effec- 
tiveness, you  sHist  alert  your  staff  to  record 
those  requests.  Your  end  result  could  occur 
vithout  your  Knowledge  if  this  is  neijlected. 
Should  this  happen,  how  then  could  you  evaluate 
%.he  success  o!  the  program? 

jH^ortant  to  the  evaluation  of  the  prograis  design 
would  also  be  an  assessment  of  the  inforaation 
presented  in  the  program.  Does  it  meet  the 
comamnity's  information  need?  What  needs  do  they 
have  that  were  not  addressed  in  the  presentation? 
Evalurtlion  is  a  mechanis®  to  analyze  levels  of 
success.  Even  it  a  program  is  less  than  suc- 
cessful, the  important  thing  is  lo  analyze  the 
prograBj  jnd  learn  Irom  the  process. 
In  fact,  constant  uuRoing  pr^igraip  evaluation 
should  he  naployed.  Planning  is  also  an  ongoing 
pxon'SK,  H«d  fv*<  lual  ions  .isMst   lu  RMinlaining  a 


snuiid  itirectiou.    Y<>u  muhi  t<instaiitiy  r^vjev  your 


progress.  You  doo*l  establish  a  live  year  plan 
and  wait  five  years  to  see  if  it  all  works  out, 
During  that  period  you  may  choose  new  directions 
in  response  to  new  develoinsents.  The  plan  oust 
have  a  certain  amount  of  fluidity.  The  intent  of 
planning  is  not  to  create  a  series  of  tasks  to  be 
blindly  perforiard.  You  want  to  know  why  you're 
doing  those  tasks  and  how  they  can  be  most 
effectively  executed  for  the  greatest  impact. 
The  develoyioent  of  strategies  to  implement  your 
programs  and  services  is  closely  related  to  their 
design.  You  are  further  deciding  how  you  intend 
to  get  where  you  have  decided  to  go.  Now  you  are 
establishing  the  most  effective  route.  Think 
again,  for  a  imNi^nt »  why  you  have  decided  to 
initiate  this  program  of  service.  You  have  an 
idea  of  what  you  intend  to  accomplish;  now  you 
want  to  establish  a  seans  to  reach  the  desired 
end  employing  the  ffiinimua  effort  and  expense  for 
the  mdxiisufi)  impact .  A  proper  ba  lance  must  be 
struck  to  insure  the  ultimate  efficiency.  How 
must  the  plan  be  laid  out  to  accos^lish  the 
desired  ends?  What  is  your  gaa»?  plan?  How  does 
this  prograw  fit  into  the  overall  plan?  Wliat  are 
its  potential  merits?  What  way  must  it  be  ap- 
proached  to  gam  the  maximue)  impact?  Continually 


you  wiU  be  questioning  the  intent  and  potential 
of  what  you  are  doing  to  ssake  your  end  product  a 
success ,  The  task  will  be  success f ul  i f  it 
responds^  to  the  needs  of  the  cimuiiity;  the  ievel 
of  success  will  depend  on  the  asount  of  impact  it 
has  had  on  that  comunity. 

in  designing  your  strategies,  you  need  to  isicess 
the   available  options.     Again,   in  presenting  a 
progra«  to  local  businessmen  you  could  choose  to: 
Generally  publicize  your  wares 
Deal  directly  vith  each  business 
Deal    with    small     clusters    of  contiguous 
businesses  at  their  regular  mtH*tings 
Deal    through    a    gener**!    organized  regular 
fseetmg,   such  as,   the  R<aary  or  Chaisher  of 
Coismerce 

Conduct  a  meeting  at  your  lacilily  to  show 
business  people  your  available  resources  and 
alternative  services. 

Depending    on    your   chosen   option,   you  may 
drlivcr  your  inforsiation  through: 
Nev.s»letter ,    library,   or  busnie&s  organiza- 
I  ions 

PersoiMlly  present    iecturrs  or   slide  shows 
Fd«phiets  or  hrochuref.  itullinuif:  the 
av3i  lalile  servi<.t»s 


Newspaper  articles  or  ads  outl ining  the 
available  services 

Kadlo   or    television   ads ,    again»  outUniiig 

tbe  available  services 
The  above  suggestions  are  by  no  means  the  only 
optiout»  or  methods.  They  are  presented  to 
tantalize  your  imagination.  S£*lectioii  of  the 
wost  effective  approach  for  your  individual 
cofWBmiity  is  up  to  you.  The  intent  is  to  create 
an  interest  in  using  the  service,  thus  enhancing 
your  cucwunity  position.  Pick  the  method  with 
maxiiauia  i»pact . 

Reaiember  that  records  of  effectiveness  and  use 
are  iaportani  in  analyzing  the  progress  of  the 
activity.  Decide  your  evaluative  technii^ues 
early  and  make  sure  all  concerned  understand  the 
lorreat  and  inq>ortance  of  the  docuH*ents.  Cos^uni- 
rate  with  those  involved  in  the  activity.  It  is 
crucial  that  all  understand  the  need  lor  record 
keeping  and  are  supportive  of  the  task.  Ulti- 
mately»  those  records  become  the  infortBation  upon 
which  future  revisions  and  plans  are  based. 
Evaluative  records  are  invaluable, 

l^SlL^j^V^l^A?!^  Pf  LIL^  prograa  of  service  is 
the  result  of  all  previous  etlorts.  Vou  have 
surveyed  your  ct>i»mjnUv»  projected  a  solution  to 
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its  needs,  and  developed  a  profi^rm/ service  plan 
to  satisfy  those  needs;  what  rt^matnsi  is  the  |:re- 
s^eiitatioo  of  that  program/service,  belure 
presentation  you  hdve  loasidered; 

Your  target  judieme 

Hethod  ot  presentation 

Place  of  presentation 

Disseminated     iiif  ormat  ion     comerniuf;  the 
presentation 
Appropriate  costs 
You'll'  ail  ready  to  go. 

Pianiung  as  an  ongoing  learn. ng  process,  learn 
irum  your  \f,  i^entation.  U  it  is  to  he  given 
again,  what  were  iis  strength  and  weaknesses? 
Should  It  hr  revised  to  l»e  more  eUectavc?  Did 
It  satisfy  the  needs  o!  the  audience?  Were  the 
ni'eds  addressed?  Should  a  second  in-depih  pro-* 
gra»  he  developed*  Question  a  new  servue  iu  the 
same  way.  Dues  il  aieel  the  coffimunjty  needs?  Is 
it  orgjniHied  in  the  most  ellective  way  foj  rasy 
access?  Js  it  causing  prohl#»Sih?  Wjat  must  he 
done  to  m*jKe  it  more  effective? 

It  JS  jmpos.Mhjc  to  antirjpate  jii  fa<:tors  in  the 
development  st  ^jgt  !.  Be  ready  to  reac  t  to  those 
uiu'Xpec  Ifd  event  s  .  Hr  t  iexi  t  n  I  lie  jtnpIcBJen- 
tat  ant    ui    the    pi       i  t  .      You  ®a  j  n    i  ntent    j.s  to 


elfPi'Uvely  saitis.fy  coosiunity  aerds,  not  lo 
execute  a  plan  jKjinl  by  |K}4iit ,  Kevise  when  it 
brcoiws  wLVhh^i^,  Uf^rn  Uf  i|ue^tii>ii  and  to  lie 
refipoiissve  d&  the  program/service  beco^s  a 
taugible  entity. 

You  have  built  into  your  deMgn  methods  of 
evaluation  Don' t  wait  until  the  project  has 
ended  to  evaluate,  look  at  each  evaluation  as  it 
IS  collected.  And  again,  reFpoiid  itnmediateJy  to 
those  thiiigf,  that  could  help  to  ffidke  a  Riore 
s^uccesslul  end  product,  ' 

CoRsmuucat ion  is  an  imiiortant  factor.  You  want 
to  have  a  well  informed  staff  so  they  can  eflrc- 
tively  lutitns  the  population  about  new  develop- 
jmnis.  An  uninlorsied  staff  can  delitjitely  work 
Mgain^t  you  nind  result  m  poor  public  relations. 
It  is  important  to  hsve  a  total  pos^itive  institu- 
tional attitude  toward  your  plan.  Perhaps  you 
raay  want  to  quest  a  on  the  v.ilue  of  those  staff 
nic*mbers  who  are  unsupportive.  Ou3y  you  can 
decjde,  but  be  careful  not  to  ignore  the  obvious. 
What  xmpact  w^ll  those  attitudes  have  on  the 
1 1  bra ry '  s  deve  1  opmen 1 7  Can  you  risk  it?  The 
drcjsion  IS  yours,  but  he  aware  of  its  potential 
al f ei ts. 


The    last   step   jin   the   cycle   is»   to  anal^Tf;  the 
fii>5tivene5S  of  the  new  iMro|Ta»^ervjne.     It  i& 
now    litm'    to    decid#»    whether    thr    prograw  has 
accoaplished  the  full  ranjRe  ol  its  intent.  Fro« 
the  evaluative   data   collected,   has»    it   wet  the 
terms  as  sitated  in  yuur  objectives?     If  it  h«is, 
or  has  not,  what  were  its  strongest  and  weakest 
elements?     Was  the  effort  wortb\.hi  le?    Does  the 
end    result    warrant    continuation,    revision  for 
cvntinuation,   or  cancellation?     What    imp&ct  did 
it  have  Ofi  reaching  the  stated  goal;  what  impact 
has   it  had  on  the  total  goals  and  objectives  of 
the    lib: <iry?     Does    ils>   results   indicate  recon- 
sideration and  reorganization  ol  other  goals  and 
objectives? 

Analyze,  more  than  evjiuate,  yorr  progress. 
Don't  look  at  it  as  just  a  success  or  failure. 
Tear  it  apart  and  ahk  "what  happened?"  Analyze 
all  parts  «f  your  design.  U'hat  could  have  been 
done  to  produce  a  better  result'  Kven  if  the 
revisions  ^t^re  nuorpordted,  v^uld  the  piogram/ 
service  accomplish  the  desired  end*  Is  there  a 
m^nv  rffetlive  %.ay  to  satisfy  the  need'  Was  the 
need  coirettly  interpreted?  Does  the  need  still 
f  'S  J  s  I.  • 
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Thr  l»Bt  quest ion  brings  you  back  to  the  o:iginai 
strp  ol  asking  **wh9t  are  thr  needs  of  the  am" 
HutiUy?"  and  "where  does  the  library  ill  into  the 
satisfaction  ol  those  needs?"  The  decisions  are 
yours  dnd  will  be  made  for  your  individual 
situation. 


Each  of  the  sttps  are  logical  and  should  be  tailored 
to  fit  your  individual  library  development  design.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  exercise  cowes  with  the  realization  that  each 
goal  will  move  in  a  circle  aud  each  objective  with  it^  strat- 
egies will  also  move  in  individual  circles  within  the  total  goal 
cycle. 

Earlier  the  example  of  "public  awarene5>s"  as  a  goal 
and  **iafor»ing  coraiaunity  busioessiN^n"  as  an  objective  was  used. 
Let's  further  expand  on  these,  using  the  format  from  the 
Planning  Process . 

Coal :         To  increase  public  awareness  oi  the  potent ia2s  of 


the      c  a  1 J  i  brary      in  satisfyiu  g_  i  n  f  or  si  ^  tional  need& . 


Objective 


To  develop  an  awareness  amoag  consBU'-jity 


hunmcsMRcn  throuRh  the  presentation  ol  programs 


with  }0%  of  those  present   requesting  iuformation 


utilizing   thr   library  within   siK  months   of  the 


program  presentation. 


Object  iye; 


To  establish  a  public  awareness  division  witliia 
the  library  structure  by  1983. 


Objective:  To  offer  fil«  programs  at  the  high  rise  for  the 
elderly  on  a  monthly  basis  with  a  5%  ia<  itase  at 
each  successive  prograsi. 

Objective;  To  develop  annual  library  visits  by  the  thirty 
area  ksnderg,irten  classes  by  I9BI. 

Vou  may  have  nns^rous  objectives  to  one  goal.  The 
co^ittee  is  now  faced  with  prioritizing  the  objectives  in  order 
to  achieve  the  BWxiB*u5j  imj^act  on  the  staled  goal-  You  will 
notice  that  the  objectives  address  a  variety  of  situations,  both 
institutional  and  rosaminity  oriented.  It  is  important  to  realize 
the  interrelationship  that  exists.  Your  institutional  operation 
will  affect,  and  he  affected  by,  the  community  you  serve.  Be 
sensitive  to  the  interpL  that  is  necessary  for  effective 
operation. 

Perhaps  the  tai?miUlef  chooses  the  objective  to 
establish  ««  public  aw^^renesb  Jjvision  within  the  library 
structure  by  1983  as  a  high  priority  item  in  satisfying  the 
stated  goal.  The  next  sttp  woujd  be  to  decide  the  method  ol 
implementation,  relevant  iust&,  .jnd  pro  jetted  benefits,  fe^iat  is 
needed  to  make  this  a  rediity"  ^.ike  ^  l»sl  i^i  iIm-  eit^iients  to 
consider «  ior  eH^mple: 

O  4  I 


(AiAt  viil  the  division  do'/ 


-  New-s  releases  on  a  UTtKly  basis 


~  Guest  on  talk  shows 

-  R^dio  and  television  shows 

-  newsletters 

"  Presentations  to  varioub  co^uiuily  groups 

-  Book  sales 

-  Represent  the  library  at  couaty-wide  functions,  e.g., 
county  fair,  nationality  days 

^  Create   library   displays   at    local    shopping  malls  and 


xn-house 

-  Develop  panphlets  and  brochures 

-  Create  effective  graphics  for  the  library 

"  Develop  short  informational  video  spots  tor  locaJ  cable 
stations 

-  Develop  fund  raisers 


What  is  needed  to  operate? 

Staff  -  How  many,  what  qualifications,  ^nd  tor  what 
hours? 

Spare  -  What  square  footage  and  do  we  b*ivr  it" 
Equipment  -  What  variety  wiU  be  needed? 
Stip;)Iief>  -  What  available  outlets  ejtisf 

V^^at  will  it  cost? 

What   \h  aval} able  free'^ 
For  what  will  we  hdvt*  to  pay'' 
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Where  will       get  the  money? 
Budget  reallocations 
Increased  funding 
External  seed  grants 

What  are  the  projected  benefits? 

Population  aware  of  library  and  its  services 
Increased  use 

Requests  for  additional  programs  and  services  by  the 
conimunity 

Information  concerning   the   curamunity  to  enhance  our 

understanding 

of  thetr  needs 

Increased  public  support 

Increased  financial  support 

In  the  original  time  fraiBe,  if  the  project  begins  in 
1981,  we  gave  ourselves  two  years  to  comjilete  the  task-  Kacb  of 
the  other  objectives  may  vary  in  the  amount  of  time  to  execute 
their  plan  of  itiipleisentat ton  and  eviiiuation.  The  result  is 
several  objectives  within  a  single  goal  completing  their  cycles 
in  varying  lengths  ot  time.    What  you  have  is: 


r* 


And  each  goal,  with  objectives,  vxthm  eacb  cycle  of 
the  totai  plan  as  follows: 

Cycle  1  of  Total  Plan 


O 

o ,  5 


Cyclp  Cycle 


That  will  exist  along  your  cootinual  planiung  line,  with  continual 
input  data,    as   indicated  in  the  Planning  Process  as  follows: 


Acknowledging  an<*  understanding  the  interrelationships 
between  your  objectives,  j$oaIs,  and  the  total  planning  cycles  is 
perhaps  the  most  c<:^lex  task.  Initially,  it  will  see^i  dif- 
ficult. However,  as  you  begin  dealing  in  this  environsent  and 
learn  to  be  comfortable  with  the  procedures,  you  will  find 
library  service  and  develop^nt  far  sore  exciting.  You  »ay 
begin  to  wonder  how  you  ever  lived  without  it! 

Conclusion 

Planning  is  a  departure  from  quantitative  standards 
and  does  not  include  their  neat  check  list.  However »  they  do 
have  an  important  <:oa8m>naHty,  ^ilt  into  the  Pavlovian  re- 
sponses of  quantitative  standards  should  be  the  intent  to  meet 
those  nuffibers  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  cc^^unity  and  to 
insure  a  certain  level  of  excellence  in  library  service. 
Planning  takes  the  sas^  intent  profile,  steps  bark,  and  asks: 
do  those  nushers  adequately  address  the  problems;  do  they  insure 
quality  libra  y  service;  do  we  have  the  sanie  wants  and  needs  as 
the  citizens  of  ^^ashville  and  Butte;  what  are  our  unique  charac- 
teristics; what  makes  our  cosisunity  tick;  do  they  enhance 
library  support,  or  is  there  a  more  effective  way;  is  the 
library  a  true  part  ol  the  cormnunity? 

Perhaps  the  qurslioning  teihnique  is  Ihr  planning 
process's   finest  quality.    Don*t   just  sii  hark,  relax,  and  live 


oa  what  hds  bf»»n.  Don't  te  passive;  take  ao  active  rule  in  the 
develo]>wiit  of  one  of  society's  most  potentially  iaportant 
public  agencies.  Make  the  public  library  an  active  participant 
in  the  coraimity  in  which  it  lives.  Do  it  with  interest  and  the 
intent  of  making  the  library  the  cc^smnity's  »ost  valued,  active 
resident.    The  library  and  the  coasBunity  will  flourish. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  RURAL  LIBRARIANS 

OH  cmtihuim:  EDUCATKM 

Stevefi  Herb,  Research  AssisLant 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  tibrarianship 

Clarion  State  College 

During  the  fall  of  1980,  a  telephone  survey  of  rural 
librarians  was  conducted  by  the  Center  f**r  the  !i>tudy  of  Rural 
Librarisnship  to  sample  opinions  of  continuing  eifucation*  The 
Center  sponsored  the  survey  for  two  purposes:  1)  to  auga«!^nt  its 
growing  data  base  on  rural  libraries  and  rural  library  employees 
and  2)  to  provide  continuing  educators  with  ®ore  detailed 
inforoation  on  rural  public  librarians  and  their  needs. 

The  study  attesipted  to  avoid  sone  of  the  problesis 
encountered  in  previous  continuing  education  surveys  through 
several  ateans.  The  first  was  an  initial  trial  survey  using  tw 
different  forms  to  check  respondents'  accuracy  vhen  giving 
inforswtion  about  their  own  behavior  vs  the  behavior  of  others. 
It  i^as  found  that  the  specificity  o!  the  questions  negated  the 
need  for  alternate  forms*  The  second  was  the  use  of  follow-up 
questions  to  confine  a  respondent's  answer.  '^hey  usually 
followed  the  original  question  closely  but  were  of  a  different 
for»  to  avoid  repetition  and  the  possibility  of  annoying  the 
respondent.    Two  examples  are: 

I)  As  a  fo3  low-up  to  Question  1,  "Have  you  partici- 
pated in  any  continuing  education?",  respondents 


were  asked  to  provide  detailed  intpmatign  on  the 
last  course  or  activity  they  took,  and 
2)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  request  for  ratings  of 
different  course  formats  and  locations  (Question 
3),  the  question,  '*What  is  your  favorite  sjethod?" 
(Question  4),  was  asked  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  ratings. 

The  survey  fon^at  is  reproduced  m  Appendix  I  on  page 
lOy   to   allow  the  reader  a  clearer   interpretation  of  results. 

Hetbodology 

Libraries  to  be  surveyed  were  randosjy  selected  fro« 
the  448  libraries  listed  in  ^HS^l  Py^^lif  Libraries  in 
Pennsylvania:  A  Directory, ^  A  library  could  be  rejected  for 
the  survey  for  four  possible  reasons: 

1.  It  was  a  district  library 

2.  It  was  a  county  library 

3.  It  bad  no  telephone,  or 

4.  It  had  been  phoned  during  the  trial  survey. 
All    other    libraries    selected    were    phoned  during 

standard  business  hours,  9:30-5:30  A  library  was  railed  on 
three  di  f ferent  days  at  three  di i lerent  times  before  being 
dropped  froa  tlie  study  as  unav«ii  lable.  This  occurred  only  three 
titr^s,  and  on  those  ui  casions  the  next  randomly  selected  library 
on  the  list  was  called  and  surveyed,  Only  two  librarians  refused 
to  t»e  surveyed,  both  lor  |>ersoiial  reasons,  and  one  1 1  bran  aft 
could  not  be  reached  al  a  Hmt  convenient  ior  her  S4l*edu!e.  Ail 


three  of  these  libraries  i^re  also  replaced  with  the  next  three 
raadmly  selected  libraries  on  the  list. 


three  i^ek  od  in  Septeisl^r  and  (krtober,  19S0.  Is  each  case^ 
the  persop  requested  for  the  survey  vas  the  case  listed  ifi  the 
directory  or  his  replacesiest  if  be  ¥as  no  longer  e^loyed  at  the 
library.  In  all  forty^-one  cases  the  person  interviewed  was  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  library  though  the  titles  ranged  frora 
library  assistant  to  director  of  adainistration.  The  telephone 
interviews  were  typically  ten  to  twenty  minutes  long  and  were 
usually  conducted  in  the  afternoon.  Anyone  requesting  a  more 
convenient  time  was  called  at  a  time  of  his  choosing. 

Results 

Twenty-eight  (68%)  of  the  forty-one  respondents  had 
previously  taken  a  continuing  education  course  or  participated 
in  a  continuing  education  activity  co^ared  to  tnlrteen  (32%) 
who  had  not.  Appendix  11  on  page  113  lists  the  last  continuing 
education  course  or  activity  completed  by  each  librarian.  It 
can  be  seen  from  the  list  that  rural  librarians  are  sampling 
broadly  from  the  library  science  field  and  occasionally  frow 
related  fields.  The  reasons  given  for  taking  the  courses  are 
listed  in  Appendix  HI  on  page  115.  The  courses  met  in  three 
basic  locations:  a  college  or  university  (12),  a  library  (7), 
or  a  miscellaneous  location   (10) »   e.g.,  a  town  hall  or  hotel. 


Fort>  one  librarians  were  surveyed  by  telephone  over  a 
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The  course  sponsors  are  listed  in  Table  I;  sponfborship  is 
divided  among  colleges/universities,  libraries,  aud  library 
assi»ciations. 


Table  I 

Sponsorship  of  Continuipg  Education  Courses 


Colleges:  Shippensburg  (1} 

West  Chester  (1) 
Clarion  (5) 

Villa  Maria  College  {!) 
Drexel  (1) 

Univ<»rsity  of  Pittsburgh  (!) 
Pennsylvania  State  University  (1) 
Hia«Qi  University  of  Ohio  (1) 


Libraries:         public  library  (3) 
county  library  (I) 
district  library  (3) 
state  library  (6) 


Associations:    Eastern  Pennsylvania  Librarian  Association  (1) 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  (S) 


Twenty-six  of  the  twenty-eight  respondents  who  had 
taken  continuing  education  courses  thought  their  last  course  to 
be  valuable.  The  «ost  frequently  given  reason  {or  the  course 
being  valuable  wjs  that  it  taught  the  respondent  useful  informa* 
tion.  Four  other  reasons  named  »ore  than  once  were:  1)  heip^  J 
get  ideas  to  make  the  library  interesting  for  patrons;  2) 
gave  me  new  idras;  i)  Jeariuo  iiit  errs  ting  thutgs;  and  U)  met  and 
interacted  waih  ether  iibrarians. 


The    redjsons    for    not    taking  .  contiouing  educatioa 


courses   given   by    the   other    thirteen    respondents  are  listed 


ready  to  ret ire/ retired  (2) 

husy  raising  family  (2) 

working  on  a  degree 

no  sosey  to  spend  on  education 

too  busy/no  tine  (5) 

docs  not  need  for  job 

never  thought  about  it 

not  interested  in  library  science 

Survey   question    3    required   a    rating   of   A  (4.0 


excellent),  B  (3.0  -  good),  C  (2.0  -  average),  D  (1.0  -  poor), 
or  F  (0.0  *  awful)  for  nine  different  methods  or  techniques  of 
continuing  education  or  in  so^  cases  locations  combined  with 
fliethodfi.  The  laean  rating  on  each  technique  was  computed  for  tbe 
following  groups: 


A. 

All  respondents 

B. 

Those  who  have  taken  continuing  education  courses 

or  activities 

C. 

Those   who  have  not  taken  continuing  education 

courses  or  activities 

D. 

Librarians  20  -  29  years  old 

E. 

Librarians  30  -  39 

F. 

Librarians  40  -  49 

Librarians  50  -  59 

H. 

Librarians  over  60 

I. 

Librarians  with  no  college  degrees 

J. 

Librarians  with  a   B.S,   or  B.A.   in  any  subject 

field 

K. 

Librarians  with  an  M.L.S* 

I. 

Librarians   in  particular  job  less  than  5  years 

H, 

Librarians  in  particular  job  5-10  years 

N. 

Librarians  in  particular  job  10  -  15  years 

D. 

Librarians  m  particular  job  over  15  years 

Table  II    reports  rating  data  for  thr  liftt-en  groups. 


below: 
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Workshop.    t,n-.hl  t:.,„rs..s  I'roRr^ms         Cuursr«           Co..v,.«t  ,.,un  l.r.Ml.i            l..l.,^,y  Ul'rl.y 

A.  Ail 

respondents  ^ 

(41)           3,46  (i4t)^.05  2/0  2.?4  (7%)  2,45  C7%)            ^.bl  (0%)                          i.ou  Ul)  i.24  U^l) 

B.  Those 
whu  hi)ve 
i^iKpr  cofil. 
f>ducat  ion 

(28)  3.5(36%)    3.0(14%)    2.;!  (7%)        2.8  (111)  2.  i  2.7((a)  5.0  (/X)       ...'(7^;  i.^llUX) 

C.  Thof^r  who 
have  not 

taken  coiit .  ^ 
t*rfifral  ion 

(13)  3.4  (31%)    3.1  (8%)      2.S  (BX)        2.5  (0%)    2.7  (15%)  2.5  (0',)         2.4  VIM)    2.5  (K^J         2.8  [Hli 

20-29    (6)    i.6  3.0  2  4  2,4  I.K 

£.  Libraritin& 

30-19    (8)    3,3  3.2  2,6  2.2  2,4 


^'2  2.8  1.2  l.a 

'-^.2  3.2  3.1  3.4 
F.  Librarians 

40-49  (9)  3.4  3.1  2.9  2.9  2.5  2.6  3.1  2.4  2.8 
C.  Librariaiis 

50-59    (12)  3.6             2.8              1.8               2.5            2.2                     2.5  1.9  3.0  1.5 
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Coiirses 
for  Ac« 
desic 

Vork&liops    Credit        Courses  Prograss 


Conferences    Courses       Programs  Programs 
Televisiofi    Sinner       Correspondence  &  for  Acad,      at  Own  at  District 

Courses  Conventions    Credit  Library  Library 


N.  Librarians 

(6)  3.2 


3.2 


2.2 


3.7 


3.3 


2,8 


3.3 


3.7 


3.0 


I .  Roa-degree 
Hhrarlans 

(17)  3.4  (6%)      3.0  (24%)    2.5  (18%)     2.6  (6%)    2.7  (12%) 


2.4  (0%)         2.8  (J2%)    2.6  (6%)         3.4  (12%) 


J.  Librarians 
with  6.S. 

(12)  3.6  (58%)    3.0  (0%)      2.0  (0%)       3.1  (0%)    2.8  (8%) 


2.6  (0%)         2,7  (17%)    3.2  (8%)         3.2  (8%) 


K.  Librarians 
^    with  «.L.S. 

(12)         3.5  (50%)    3.0  (8%)      2.4  (0%)       2.6  (17%)  l.B  (0%) 


2.9  (0%)         2.8  (0%)      3.4  (8%)         3,2  (17%) 


I.  Librarians 

in  job  tor 
less  than  5 

years    (20)  3.4  3.2  2.7 

M.  5-10  years 

(10)         3.8  3-0  2.0 


2.6 


2.8 


2.4 


2.0 


2.6 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


2.6 


3.3 


3.2 

3.6 


N.  tO-15 

years    (6)      33  2.9  1,8 

0,  Over  15 

years    (5)      3.2  2.8  2.0 


;'.8 
3.4 


3.0 
3.0 


2.7 
2.7 


2.2 
2.8 


3.2 


3.6 


3.0 


3.2 
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The  ni^^r  of  tiaes  a  category  was  selectrd  as  the  re&|>ondefiis*  favorite  is  roprrspnieU  by  pfrccntages  in  v**r**ntfif »f 
e,g.  ^  Wi  of  all  reKpondenti;  s^'lpcteil  worK^liops  »h  their  favorite  nethud^  7%  ihosr  t€>lrvtsiuu  courM'S,  eti  .  iniv 
res|K>iKlent  diU  not  select  a  favorite  methwd  which  alters  the  A.    All  respomlentsi  ami  \,    Non-<Jf»grer  lihr-iri^iis  Ujld 
by  a  few  |>ercentag«?  points*.    Tlie  "rwuuding  ofT'  of  perri!iitagos  accounts  for  the  r.inge  of  99-101%  luial.s  l«iiJihl  nt  U»- 
regaining  re&pondfrnt  groups. 


A  statifitical  analysis  yields  sow  clearly  (K^pular  and 
unpopular  selections.  'Workshops'*  received  the  highest  rating 
with  a  mean  score  of  3.46  across  all  respondents.  Another 
significantly  high  rating  wais  the  3.24  average  rating  received 
hy  "Prograos  at  district  library."  "Correspondence  courses" 
were  unpopular  with  a  2.45  rating,  and  "Television  courses  in 
your  owo  home"  received  the  lowest  rating  of  2.33.  The  rraaining 
five  continuing  education  techniques  received  average  ratings 
ranging  froa  2.61  to  3. OS.  In  question  4,  respondents  were  also 
asked  to  select  their  favorite  method  of  the  nine  they  had  Just 
rated  in  question  3.  First  choice  selection  was  equally  divided 
amog  seven  of  the  continuing  education  techniques,  but  there 
were  two  significant  exceptions.  "Workshops"  was  selected  as 
the  favorite  technique  by  one  out  of  three  respondents  (34%)  and 
"Conferences  and  Conventions"  was  never  selected  (0%) . 

There  were  no  significan;  differences  between  the 
ratings  of  those  who  had  taken  continuing  education  courses  and 
those-  who  had  not  taken  continuing  education  courses,  but  there 
were  soi»e  interesting  tendencies.  Weekend  courses^  sumer 
courses,  programs  at  own  library,  and  programs  at  district 
library  were  sore  favorably  rated  by  those  who  had  had  previous 
continuing  education  experience  while  correspondence  courses  and 
television  courses  were  more  favorably  rated  by  those  without 
previous  experience  in  continuing  education. 

"Workshops"  received  the  highest  rating  across  all  age 
groups  with  the  low^fst  rating  being  a  3.2,    "Courses  for  acadraic 
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credit"  was  above  3.0  for  all  groups  except  for  the  50-59  year 
q14  librarians.  All  televisioQ  ratings  wvrv  hrXov  3.0  with  a 
lov  of  l.S  for  the  50-59  year  olds.  The  lowest  rating  given  by 
the  20-29  year  old  group  was  a  1.8  to  '^Correspondence  Courses" 
*Aich  received  the  highest  rating  of  3.3  from  the  60*  group. 
Perhaps  that's  a  sign  of  the  waning  popularity  of  the  correspond 
d^ce  course  in  the  face  of  the  ubiquitous  workshop.  The 
ymmger  librarians  newly  out  of  college  probably  associate 
correspondence  courses  with  truck  driving  and  bartending  ads  on 
late  night  television,  while  the  over-60  librarian  rrueahers 
correspondence  courses  fondly  as  the  only  w^y  to  obtain  certain 
intormation  and  still  raise  a  iaipily.  The  20-29  year  old  group 
gave  conferences  and  conventions  its  highest  rating  of  3.2, 
while  everyone  else  averaged  less  than  2.8.  This  flight  be 
accounted  for  by  nobility  and  faaiiy  ties.  Younger  librarians 
are  likely  to  be  single  and  excited  by  the  prospect  of  travel, 
while  older  librarians  may  have  sore  responsibilities  to  a 
fafiily.  "Programs  at  own  library,"  "Workshops,"  ''Programs  at 
district  library/*  and  '*Suiw^r  programs"  vi^re  all  relatively 
ewnly  distributed.  One  interesting  point  that  should  be  men- 
tioned is  that  the  60*  librarians  do  not  behave  the  way  national 
continuing  education  studies  predict  they  will  behave.  Instead 
of  having  an  "J 'ra  too  old  for  tonljiiuiug  education*'  altitude, 
the  ratings  show  that  age  is  aoi  as  important  j  lac  I  or  *is  might 
have  been  predicted. 


^  r>  r% 


Ttte  diffprences  in  rat  lags  given  by  «o«-degree  vs 
bachelor  degrer  vs  H.L.S.  librarians  are  similar  to  the  dif- 
ferences found  between  librarians  who  have  taken  continuing 
edncstion  f  )urses  and  those  who  have  not.  CorresfMsndence 
courses  are  Bm%:h  wore  popular  with  non-degree  librarians  (2.7) 
and  librarians  with  a  B.S.  in  a  variety  of  subject  fields  (2.8) 
than  with  ff.L.S.  librarians  (l.B).  The  opposite  occurs  on 
conferences  and  conventions  where  the  more  advanced  the 
training,  the  higher  the  rating:  non-degree  -  2.4,  B.S.  -  2-6, 
and  n.l.S.  -  2.9.  Although  laost  of  the  other  categories  are 
rated  similarly  by  librarians  regardless  oi  training,  the 
selection  of  favorite  methods  does  differ  significantly  a»ong 
the  librarians.  Workshops  have  very  similar  ratings  of  3.4  for 
non-degree,  3.6  for  B.S.  and  3.5  for  n.l.S  librarians. 
However,  only  €%  of  the  non-degree  librarians  selecttd  workshops 
as  their  favorite  method  compared  to  58%  of  the  librarians  with 
a  and  59%  of  the  librarians  with  an  M.l.S.  Twenty-four 

percent  of  the  non-degree  librarians  selected  courses  for 
academic  credit  compared  to  8%  for  librarians  with  either  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  roasters  degree.  One  other  major  difference 
was  in  the  television  course  category  where  only  Xion-degree 
librarians  selnrted  television  courses  as  a  favorite  method 
(18%). 

There  were  few  significant  differences  in  the  ratings 
obtained  by  categorizing  length  of  eaiployB»»nt ,  but  there  was  an 
interesting   trend   in   the   data.     The   longer  one  worked   in  a 
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IKisition  the  greater  the  tendency  to  rate  courses  closer  to  hone 

higher  than  courses  requiring  a  great  deal  of  travel.  Ratings 

for  programs  at  the  respondent's  own  library  and  correspondence 

courses  went  up  over  time  ea^ioyed,  wiiereas  ratings  for  courses 

for    acadesic    credit    and    weekend    courses    were    higher  for 

Hbrariaos    in  a   position   less   than   ten  years   compared   to  a 

lihririan  wcrking  »ore  than  tea  years. 

Question  5  requires  respondents  to  state  whether  they 

have  a  need  to  participate  in  any  continuing  education  in  tht 

future,  and  the  follow  up  ^juestions  request  specific  course  or 

activity  needs,     TVenty  six  or         of  all  respondents  indicated 

a  personal   need   for  continuing  education  while  fifteen  or  37% 

did  not  see  such  a  need.     Of  those  who  had  previously  cooipleled 

a  continuing  education  course  or  activity,  tweiify-one  (75%)  leU 

they  needed  «ore  a«u  seven  (3S%)  did  not.    Ox  the  group  who  had 

never    taken   a   continuing   education   course   or   activity,  five 

(38%)  indicated  a  need  to  do  so  and  Fight   (62%)  did  not  net-  such 

a    need.     Appendix    IV   on    p«ige    317    Usts    particular  luurses 

respondents   named  as  needed  ard  their  reasons  for  naming  them. 

The  suggested  sponsoring  agencies  (5d)  and  locations  (5i )  were 

very    similar    to    the    .iriujf    fij)nn*,nrs    .uh\    Joc.itjionK   na.ued  in 

questions    U*    and    Id.      i:oih  K**5^    or    uttivvt  ..it  irs    were  named 

fifteen  t inn's,  ^nd  lihrarieh  or  library  assoct^tiuns  were  named 

sixteen  iimvh.     If  a  specific  iutjtjtjii  w.ts  givfji,  it  ^as  eitli^i 

a    library    (e.g.,    ilistrict)    or    .i    ruHe^i-    (r.^...    (  larion  or 

Drexel)  hut  most  pjM.pif  gave  a  .h stance  i  mm  Uwir  pi 4*1-  vi  work 

as  the  ictratioii  {e.j?.,  withm  50  mileh). 
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Mhesi  asked  if  the  course  the  respondents  n&sasd  wuld 
advMce  their  job  status  or  ^ive  the»  a  higher  salary,  fifteen 
replied  "^oo"  fron  the  group  which  had  taken  ccntinuiag  education 
previously  cocopared  to  six  **yes**  answers.  Those  who  had  never 
taken  continuing  education  replied  with  two  "yes"  answers,  two 
**no**  answers,  and  one  "no  response.** 

Question  6  requires  respondents  to  rate  so»e  possible 
course  offerings  with  letter  grades  as  in  Question  3.  Letter  A 
again  is  interpreted  4.0,  but  the  langujj^e  associated  with  the 
letter  rating  is  slightly  different.  "A"  stands  for  "I* i  really 
like  to  takff  the  course*-ex  ellent  id-*a",  "B"  (3.0)  —"good 
idea",  "C"  (2.0)  —  "maybe  I'd  take  the  course",  "D"  (1.0)  — 
"probably  not",  and  "F"  (0.0)  "never". 

Table  III  lists  the  ten  courses  and  the  m^an  rating 
each  course  received  by  the  same  groups  listed  in  question  3  on 
Table  11:  total  respondents,  those  who  have  taken  continuing 
education,  those  who  have  not,  etc. 
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tablr  ill 


f  iCMt  lOII 

A.  All 
respondrtUs 

(4!)  2.61 

Thone  who 
have*  taken 
coni .  '•due a . 

(28)  2.5 

C.  Those  vho 
have  not 
taken  viXti. 
education 

(13)  3.0 

D.  Librarians 
20-29    (6)      2. A 

£.  tibrarians 
30-39    (8)  2.1 

F.  Librarians 
40-49    (9)  3.0 

C.  Librarians 
50-59    (12)  2.3 


ERIC 


Riiok  Ad^^ifiis"*  Baf?jr 

SeJrc  I  i on    t  r«il  ion  Rrlprrncr 

2  9H  2.83  3.21 

2.9  1.1  i.2 

3.1  2.2  3.3 

6  3.0  j.6 

3.1  2.8  2.8 

3-1  3.3  3.7 

2.8  2.5  3.0 


History  Phi  laau^ihy    Si  jnur 

3.06  1.82  Z,\7 

3.3  K8  2.1 

2.S  1.8  2.2 

'  1.4 

2.7  1.3  1.6 

3.1  2.6  2.9 

3.2  1.8  2-2 

SS2 


at  J  vf 

Rrligions    literatiixe  OiMU'alugy 

1 .89  3,09  2.99 

1.8  3.1  3.2 

2.1  3.0  2.6 

1.5  3.0  J.O 
K3  2.1  2.5 

2.6  3.7  3.1 
1.8  3.3  3,1 


Cata- 

LlaBfti-     Book  A^Ninis-*  Easic  Wai  ical  ativr 

fication    Sfleriion    ir.nion    Ri^frrence    History    HiiloRophy    Siieme    KrliKions    LUeraturr  CriM^alogy 


H.  librarians 

(6)       4.0  3.7  :>.2  3.7 

I-  Non-tirgrer 
librarians 

3.2  2.9  2.2  3.4 

J.  Librarians 
with  B.S. 

(12)         3.3  3.8  3.0  3.4 

K.  tibrariafis 
wilb  M.L.S. 

o  2,3  3.5  2.7 


ERIC 


2  0  2.3  2.^  3.7  3.3 

2.0  2.0  l.g  3.0  2.7 

2-9  1.9  2.4  2.3  3,4  2.9 

3.^  1.3  2  I  1.6  2.8  3,2 


I..  LihrarisnK 
in  jub  for  Ipss 
than  5  years 

t20>  2,4  2.8  2.8  3.2  2.9  J. 6  2.2  !.8  2.9  2.9 

W.  5-10  yrs. 

no)  2.8  J. 3  3.3  3.8 


3  1  2.4  2.8  2.4  3.S  3.4» 

1-3  2.5  2.7 
0.  Over  15  yrs, 

2.4  2.6  3.2  3.6  2.2  1.8  2.0  3.6  2.4 


ft.  10-15  yrs. 

2.8  2.5  2.2  2.3  3.7  1.2  1.5 
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Across  all  respondetits  Basic  Refert-iuf*  (3.21)  and 
refcrrnre  courses  in  UcaI  Hibtory  (3,06)  and  Literature  (3.09) 
received  the  highest  ratings  foUowed  closely  by  Book  Selection 
(2.98),  reference  course  in  Genealogy  (2.99)»  and  Adauiistration 
(2.83),  Cataloging  and  Classification  received  a  widdle  ground 
rating  of  2,63,  and  the  lowest  ratings  were  received  by  refer- 
ence courses  in  Cooparative  Religions  (1.89),  Politicjl  Science 
(2.17),  and  Philosophy  (1.82). 

The  ratings  exasined  by  age  and  years  on  the  job  do 
vary  but  not  in  any  consistent  manner.    Data  indicate  thai  Basic 
Reference  and   refrreiitr  courses   xn  Literature,  Genealogy,  and 
Local   History   are  far  more  popular  than   retprt-nce  courses  in 
Philosophy,     Political     Scie;ue,     and    Cosiparative  Religions. 
Administration    and    Book    Selection    courses    received  siailar 
ratings  generally  better  than  thohe  received  by  Cataloging  and 
Classification.     The  differences  between  those  who  have  taken 
continuing   education   and    those  who   have   iwt   and   asiong  non- 
degree,    bachelor    degree,    and    «.l,S.     librarians    show  souie 
interesting  patrerns.    Those  who  hiive  taken  tontinJing  education 
courses    rate   Cdtalugmg   and   Classil  ication  aX    2.S;    those  who 
have  not  had  continuing  education  courses  rate  it  3,0.    The  con** 
tinuing  educatior.   group    rate   adniinistrat  jon   3.1,    while  those 
never   having  continuing   education   give   udministrjtion   a  2.2. 
The  difference  belwi-en  these  two  r^tinM^  lu  p.*rl  iruUr  suggests 
a  diltercnce  in  the   Joh^  aixj  jnteresls  of   the  iwd  ^^roiips.  The 
other  significant  r.il  mg  dificrence  ih.il  exists  is  »ij  tJie 


tefew^nvt  course  in  total  History  (3,3  for  those  wjtti  rontinuing 
education;  2.5  for  those  without  conlioumg  education)  and  in 
tlic  reference  course  in  Genealogy  (3.2  for  continuing  education; 
2.6  for  those  without).  One  laight  roociude  that  the  group  vHtiich 
has  never  taken  continuing  education  i$  xutere&ted  in  the  basics 
of  librarianship,  cataloging  and  classification,  while  the 

group  vith  previous  continuing  education  experience  is  inter- 
ested in  expanding  1  ihrary  flervice^,  e.g.,  specific  reference 
courses. 

These  di if erences  are  even  more  novi'^able  *»hen  the 
librarians*  responses  are  exuained  by  degree  breakdo^ii.  Non- 
degree  librarians  rated  Cataloging  and  Classification  3.2^ 
bachelor  degree  librarians  gave  it  3,3,  and  H^.L.S.  librarians 
rated  it  1.2.  1«  AcbRinistration^  non-'degree  librarians  show  a 
rating  of  2.2»  whale  bachelor  degree  librarians  rated  it  3.0, 
and  fl.L.S.  librarians  rated  it  3.!j.  Other  catrgorjes  also  yield 
differences  between  these  groups^  e,g,.  Book  Selection  and  Bisic 
Reference  are  rated  much  higher  by  non-degree  and  bachelor 
degree  librarians  than  by  M.L.S.  librarians. 

The  Biographical  l>etaiis  page  of  the  survey  provided 
the  data  needed  for  the  groupings  used  in  questions  3  and  6  hut 
also  provided  some  interesting  information.  Of  the  twenty- four 
respondents  holding  degrees,  state  teacbiTs'  colleges  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  ma^ft  often  tUv  location  of  their  training. 
Included  at  least  oner  wre  Clarion,  Shiptiensburg,  Lock  Haven, 
and  Millersville.     Also  named  from  Peniisyivania  were  The  Prnn- 


ayl^ania  Stale  University,  Ursinus,  aiwl  Cedar  Cre»t  (complete 
list  is  provided  ip  Appendix  V  on  page  118),  The  list  inclydes 
Heidelberg  University  in  Oen^ny  and  the  Fashion  Insiituit?  of 
Technology. 

The  degree  list  iis  »ore  diverse  than  the  colleges 
where  thry  v?ere  earned;  it  vas  not  untiJ  the  tliirty-8»ixth 
interview  was  coo^Ieted  that  any  two  respondents  had  earned 
siokilar  undergraduate  degrees.  The  degrees  int  liide  what  one 
sight  guc^s  many  librarians  hold:  education,  EngliB?*  litera- 
lure^  history,  philosophy,  and  religion,  but  there  were  also 
sone  unufiuai  <iegrees,  e.g.,  biology,  retailing,  and  inter- 
national  affairs.    Rural  lihrarianship  is  anythini;  hut  stagnant. 

The  job  drsci  iptionfi  varied  with  the  job  titles. 
Those  people  who  were  officially  called  librarian.«i  prrlonwd 
duties  that  involved  jBore  varied  tasks,  supervised  mort-  employ- 
ees, and  generally  had  wore  responsibility  than  those  with 
titles  of  library  assistant.  They  often  mentioned  circiilatio*"* 
and  overdue  duties  and  less  supervisOk'-y  responsibility.  Those 
with  titles  of  director  or  library'  administrator  more  often 
eentioned  Kupervision  and  ad^sini ^^tr^tivc  duties. 

Length  of  eia^loyment  varied  f rfvm  two  wc>cks  te  over 
twenty  years  in  the  respondent's  current  position  4uti  from  nine 
iDOnths  to  over  fnrty  years  in  library  science  or  library  work 
generally.  Thr  avera^r  nanber  ui  parttime  tmplovfrs  supervised 
was  l.SO  per  library,  and  fulltiRM-  avrragrd  to  ).^.{  prr  library 
with  St  average  oi   .53  fullticBe  peo}»le  with  fKL  S.  <irgifes  |ier 
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library.  H  should  be  oentioned  that  one  library  adQinistrawo*- 
fii^rvised  a  staff  «  :  SO  i^ich  iaflates  ihi?  averages 
sme%Hiat.  Tbosv  who  have  taken  cootinuitig  education  su|/ei vised 
4.6  parttiae  eiq>loyeeB.  2.5  fulltim  et^loyees.  and  .B  H.L.S. 
librarijss  on  the  average.  Those  who  have  not  taken  cootinuing 
education  supervised  2.1  parttiae  e^Ioyees,  .6  fullticae 
ev^loyees,  and  O.D  H.l.S.  Ubrariins. 

The  age  range  of  the  rural  librarians  was  fxon  12  to 
72;  there  i#ere  four  »ale  respoaderts  and  thiriy-seven  female 
respondents. 

Cone 1 us ion 

As  Kith  isost  survey  inf oration,  it  is  the  use  the 
researcher  nakes  of  data  that  justifies  the  study.  Data  fron 
forty^one  respondents  are  not  enough  to  alter  a  library  science 
degree  program,  but  the  data  do  give  an  indication  of  sone  of 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  rural  librarians  and  what  they 
perceive  their  needs  to  be  in  continuiag  education*  Some  of  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  study  are: 

Workshops  and  programs  at  district  libraries  are 
vell-Uked  means  of  teaching  continuing  education  courses  and 
activities.  ^ 

Television  courses  and  correspondence  courses  are 
generally  unpopular  continuing  education  techniques. 

Level  of  education  has  du  el  feet  on  many  aspects  of 

continuing  education^   e*g. »   like!»  and  dislikes  for  particular 

courses  and  preferences  for  certain  methodologies. 
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Age  is  not  a  crtticaJ  variable*  in  df'cidins  what 
courses  to  offer  librarians. 

Host  librarian?  think  that  personal  concern  for  their 
particular  situation  is  the  single  post  important  consideration 
for  the  continuing  educator.  A  library  science  .epartmnt  that 
can  offer  courses  vitbin  easy  driving  distance  during  non* 
rarking  hours  will  probably  succeed  with  a  se^^nt  of  its 
intended  audience;    the  rural  librarian. 

Kefrrenre 

U)    Vjvrek,  Beraard.  PubUf  Libraries  in  rriiijs^ivaina:     A  Ditim  iory> 

Clarion,    PcnnBylvamia;     Centc^f   for   Lhr  Siudy  oi    RurjJ    libr.^ri Aiisliip, 
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APPENDIX  1 

f* 

f;  Hello,    fly  name       Steven  Herb  and  1  a»  calling  froiH  the  Center 

\  the  Study  of  Hural  Librariantiblp  at  Clarion  State  College. 

;  Moiir  are  you? 

We  are  conducting  a  telepboue  interview  to  get  Sime  iiiCormatiozi 

continuing  education  froao  librarians.    It  shouldn't  take 
longer  than  10*^15  minutes.    Can  you  do  it? 

If  not,  is  there  a  more  convenient  tiae  I  could  call  you  back? 

Date   Time  

Before  we  start  the  questions  I  want  to  make  certain  I  have  your 
na«e  and  address  spelled  correctly. 

Naae  

Address 


Title  -  ¥/lu,t  is  you  official  title  at  the  library?   

Survey 

1.     Have  you  participated  in  any  continuing  education  courses  or 
activities?  

a.  What  was  the  last  course  or  activity  you  took?   

b.  For  what  reason  did  you  take  it?  

c »      Where  did  it"^et?  

d.  Who  sponsored  it?   

e.  Was  it  valuable  for  you''  

f.  Why?  

g.  Mould  you  have  taken  it  if  it  had  not  resulted  in  joo 
advancement  or  higher  salary?  


ZSd 


(OR)  l^y  oot? 


I'a  going  to  read  a  list  of  coQtinying  educatioo  technii|ues. 
Tell  m  how  you  feel  about  the  different  strategies.    Give  »e 
an  A  (like  school  grades)  if  you  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea, 
B  if  it  is  good,  C  -  average,  D  -  poor,  and  F  -  avful. 


I «  Vorluihops 

II.  Courses  for  acadraic  credit 

III.  Television  courses  (in  your  own  bim?) 

IV.  Sumer  programs  fone  or  two  weeks  at  a 
specific  location) 

V.  CorresfKmdence  courses 

VI.  Library  conferences  or  conventions 

VII.  Weekend  courses  for  academic  credit 
(Friday  night  and  all  day  Saturday) 

VIII.  Prograsis  at  your  library 

IX.  Program  at  your  district  library 

Which  is  your  favorite  method? 

00  you  feel  you  have  a  need  to  participate  in  any  other 
continuing  education  activities? 


a.      Whatf  in  particular? 


b.  Why? 


c.  Where? 


d.      Given  by  whom? 


e.      Would  this  advance  your  job  status  or  gjve  you  a  hi^lur 


'  am  going  to  run  through  a  quick  iisl.of  possible  conlniNMiR 
education  offerings.     I'd  like  you  to  give  gra<1es  agani  for 
rd  really  like  to  take  th^l  rourse  -  i-xceUrnl  xiiva,  !>  - 
good  idea,  C  ^  maybe,  D  "  pt.>hai>ly  not,  ami  ¥  -  iievrr). 


1.  Cataloging  and  Cla.ssifi cation 
n.  Selection 

III.  Adfsinistration 

IV.  Reference 

V.  Reierence  iourse  in 
a.      Ifc.il  insit/fv 
h.  phjio.sDpiiy 


Crade 


salary? 


Offering 


Cr.*d< 


1  liJ- 


political  science 
comparative  religions 
literature 
genealogy 


7-  Is  tbere  anything  we  could  do  at  Clarion  that  t»*ould  increase 
the  chances  that  you  would  take  continuing  education  courses 
or  activities? 


S-      00  you  have  any  general  consents  or  specific  suggestions 

concerning  continuing  education?  

Biographical  Deta_ilfi 

Thanks  so  such  for  your  taking  the  time  to  answer  these  questions. 
I  just  need  a  fev  biographical  details  if  you  don*l  mind. 

Education  Background 

Do  you  have  an  undergraduate  degree?  In  what?  

Fro«  which  college?  ^ 

Graduate  training?    In  what?   

Froa  which  college?   Ikrgree?  

Job  Pcscription 

Would  you  give  t&c  a  quick  description  of  your  job  responsibilities? 


Length  of  E«ployment 

How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  position?     

In  library  work?   

Supervisor^'  Responsibility 

How  many  people  do  you  supervise?    Fullliiae    Part  time 

00  any  of  them  have  degrees  in  library  science?    
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Mhai  degrees? 


Age  Do  you  mind  givi^  your  age? 
Sex 
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APPEKDIX  II 


28  respcflrtients.    The  last  c<Hirsf>  or  activity  taken. 

Select  ioB"^ 
Cominity  Anal/si« 

Ywng  Adults/Vo  ng  Adult  Services       2  times 
Scrience  Ficti'-  .  for  Children 
History  of  Books  and  Printing 

TiTC  tfanag^ent  • — *  3  tioes 

Reference 

Ct)ildreis*fi  Literature   2  times 

Aiidiovisusl 

Libraries  and  Public  Relations 

Genealogy 

Snail  Libraries 

Future  in  Printed  Material 

Combined  School  and  Public  Library  C^e rat ions 

Presentation  of  Library  Haterials 

Autoaating  the  SaMill  Library 

Public  Relations 

*Wheflever  a  course  was  given  in  cc^bination  with  another,  each 
is  listed  sef^rately.    Res^nses  in  other  appendices  are  also 
divided  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 
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Teclmical  Services 


2  tis^s 


Introduction  to  Library  Science 
ffedical  and  taw  Libraries 
Volunteers 

Adventures  io  Attitudes 
ftedia  Services 

Rural  Libraries:  ScIkioI  and  Public  Library  —  3  times 
Enecutive  Development  for  Library  Administrators 
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Ai'PEKDIX  III 

All  those  who  have  taken  b  continuing  educatioo  course  or 
activity    —    28  respomSents.    The  reasons  for  taking 
the  courses  > 

Preparing  for  advanced  degrees 

To  ovfsrview  topic 

Help  attract  nev  patrons 

Had  to  for  job 

Patrons  seaned  Interested  in  topic     —  2  tiwes 

It  vas  near 

Toward  certification 

Hiougfat  it  would  be  interesting 

Urged  by  county  library 

Personal  interest  —  —  6  tx«es 

Takes  every  local  offering  —  2  liTOs 

It  was  necessary    2  ti»es 

Special  knowledge  required  because  library  is  acquiring 

special  materials 
Necessitated  by  library  2  tiiM^s 

Grant  covered  expenses 
To  learn 

Updating  sw^renrss 

Hwrf  to  better  handle  employees 

"I  sponsored  it  and  needed  an  additional  person" 

To  help  in  book  selection 


4C5 


Reromended  by  hoard 

To  incirase  ccwunication  between  school  and  puhUc 

libraries 
Enticed  by  brochure 
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APPENDIX  IV 


Tttose  *ilio  have  lakeii 
contiottlng  edurat  ion  and 
ttel  a  oeed  for  gwre 

CourseAactivity  and  reason 
for  choositvg 


Those  vho  have  pot  taken 
continuiag  education  yet 
feel  a  need  for  soae 

Course/act i vity  and  reason 
for  choosing 


aiitmatiofl-*-keep  up  to  date  (3) 
ciMsptiters  and  technology  that 

is  where  we  are  heading 
children's  literature^-rtrlated  to  job 
public  relations— with  tight  finances, 

isqiortant  for  library 
^neral  library  science— certification 
general  library  science — help  with  job 
history— 'a  good  field  for  study 
caanage»ent— nee*,rd  for  job  (2) 
new  AACR  rules--new  rules  take  effect 

January 

adsinistratioo-'^iaprove  in  job 

prograffi^ing-»'*Deeds  to  know  more 

reference— new  things  always  occurring 

a<htlt  prograss  for  public  libraries-'-local  need 

public  ateinistration'*-keep  current 

audiovisual-uninterested 

cataloging**-keeping  up 

selected  reference  tools— they  are  expensive, 

good  to  know  about 
children's  books- -update 
book  seleciion--new  things  always  occurring 


general  library  science- 
interest 
music — interest 
acquisition*<-needs  to  know 
sore 

basic  library  collection — 

needs  to  know  isore 
reference — sharpen  skills 
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APPENDIX  y 


Colleges  and  Ik»£rees 


Clarioa 
ailiippensburg 
Lock  Haven 
fliliersvalle 

PBonsyivania  State  University 

Urfiious 

Cedar  Crest 

Vestmi Ulster 

Juniata 

George  Washington 

Dickinsofi 

Youngstown 

Nev  Vork  IJniveruily 

Wbeaton,  fSa&s. 

Unsversity  of  Missouri 

Heidelberg  University  1  Genua tiy) 

Fashion  Institute  ot  Technology 


ec  licatioQ 

elementary  education 

focial  studies  education 

aistory 

philosophy 

English 

English  literature 

sociology 

social  sciences 

library  sciences 

psychology 

modern  languages 

people  and  races 

business  aihsini  strata  on 

creative  writing 

biology 

retailing 

inlemational  affairs 


MLS 


Clarion  3 

Vjillanova  2 

University  of  PUtsburgb  3 

Case  Western  Reserve  1 

Drexel  3 

Shippen&burg  1 

Kent  State  Universily  1 

Simons  College  ] 
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CULTlffl£  AW  VALUES  OF  KlJUl  Om^ITIES^ 

Ooftald  H.  CHiler,  AssocUte  Professor 

of  lUiral  Sociology 
The  PonnsylvaniA  State  University 

JuMtMpQuition  of  the  words  ''culture*'  sod  ''vslues'*  la  tbe  title  of 

this  peper  ought  £o  imply  to  the  rea^r  far  aore  thao  is  su^ested  by  tteir 

staple  grSkWitical  proximity         association  by  ■cans  of  tbe  cmjuctim. 

Hoceover^  to  place  tbese  omcepts  in  tlie  context  of  the  '^rural  connaiity" 

teedistely  gives  so  ecological  locus  «Aich  conveys  a  aeoae  of  distioctiveness 

ft«B  snd»  pedtiaps,  contrast  to  the  coanterpart^  urban  localities.    It  ifould 

^^^r  to  be  useful  •  therefore  ^  to  begin  vith  socse  definitions  of  the  tenw  to 

be  es^oyed  here* 

Ocfinitiooa 

the  aodifier,  "rural,"  is  used  to  designate  characteristics  of 
physical  areas  as  well  as  attributes  of  people.  In  using  the  trord  we  refer  to 
sosw  coi^iaations  of  three  different  substantive  aspects:  ecological,  oco^a- 
tiMal,  and  sociocultuxal.  In  the  first  instsnce,  the  reference  is  to  sress 
vith  low  ^ulation  density,  settleronts  of  small  absolute  sixe,  and  c«nuni« 
tiM  of  persons  who  are  relatively  isolated  froa  other  segsents  of  society* 
Ocoipationally,  rural  refers  to  involvement  in  extractive  type  industries. 


Adapted  from  an  address  given  at  a  workshop  entitled,  "Changes  in  the 
^ral  Cosaimity:  Its  Iflpact  on  Libraries  and  the  Huoanities,*"  aarion, 
Pennsylvania,  Nove^er  20,  1962. 


Agriculture  it,  of  cmirM!»  tha  aoat  vi^spre«4  Mich  i&dustry  in  rural  AMtrioif 
•Ithmiih  alaiog,  forestry,  aod  fivhlnf  My  «l»o  included.  Sociooatt&reUy* 
rural  com^tea  a  predOKifiaace  of  personal,  iace*to-face  social  reletioosHlj^ 
uit^  aiuilar,  know  otfaera,  and  a  coo^ratlTe  slowiess  to  cbaogL-  the  caltural 
keritage. 

"^Culture"  la  n  iocluaiiw  concept.    For  social  scieoUstB,  it  la  tte 
copies  set  of  learned  and  shared  beliefs.  cuatMo*  sidlls,  liabits,  traditieWy 
aad  kaotfledge  cowm  to  tl»  ncabera  of  a  society,  i.e,,  tbe  "social  heritJtpt" 
of  a  society. 

"Values'*  are  a  cooposite  of  tbe  iafrastmctural  beliefs  and  attitudes  of 
that  Iterita^  i^ich  gi^de  a  society.  Frofesaor  iU^ia  Wlliaas,  In  his  fMOUS 
book,  teerlcan  Society,  elaborated  values  as  ^conceptions  of  desirable  states 
of  sffairs  that  are  utilised  in  selective  coi^ict  as  criteria  for  preferanee 
or  choice  or  as  justifications  for  proposed  or  actual  tehavior.**  (1970,  p. 
458) 

It  mat  be  obvious ,  tt»refore,  that  the  choices  of  terras  for  the 
title  or  topic  in  this  article  are  by  no  means  casual  and  accidental.  Values 
are  a  part  of  culture,  evolved  out  of  the  events  and  ex^riences  in  the  life 
of  specific  societiee.  Itoce,  it  oi^t  not  to  seesi  strange  that  rural 
cultures  and  values  slnnild  differ  sonei^t  froa  those  characteristic  of 
urbanitM.  In  short,  we  accept  the  prendise  of  tt^se  who  assert  thati  whece 
you  live,  atkl  iBhat  you  do  for  a  living,  affecta  h&v  you  think  about  ?.ife* 

Bevelopaents 

Fro*  wl^re  do  our  cultures  aiHl  ^lucs,  ss  Aeericans,  cosn!?  Iftst  ate 
our  roots?    Eo/m  did       get  to  be  the  kiudb  of  pe^le  that  ve  are?    Mb  ooted 
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Amm  that  coltmre  ud  valttes  c^ly  out  of  liirlBg.  To  vluit  can  i«  attribata 
tte  Ulaitylat  a^  world  vietra  that  characterise  us?  Let  ua  coaildcr» 
briefl^r,  sMe  aspects  of  the  history  of  thii  aaticm. 

the  People  Vbo         to  tee  rice 

O&e  &>e4  not  need  to  be  oaich  of  a  historian  to  toow  that  oor  fore- 
beore  wve  iasigrH^*  At  Yarioi»  tises  over  tiie  past  aeiwral  huodred  years, 
•hiploada  of  p^le  frra  virtiuilly  every  con»r  of  the  earth  have  »ade  their 
«sy  to  these  shores.  In  ?iNmaylv«fiis ,  w  trace  our  fasiily  trees  largely 
thnwgh  Europeans  tto  left  their  l»wUsds  there.  The  nigration  streass  are 
not  infre^tiefitly  cited  tdierein  tix  English  cwee  early  on  into  Villiao  fmm*9 
^^Qnaker  City^  and  settled  the  sostheaatem  original  counties  of  the  Comoo- 
wealth.  Scotch- Irish  casus  into  the  Vyo«al&g  Valley,  tte  Morthmt,  aiuS  up 
thiwi^  the  river  systeau  i&to  vhat  is  now  Pittsburgh  and  environs.  Gexsanic 
peopl(»  diso^rhed  in  Philadelphia,  but  quickly  noved  throu^  the  city  to 
sstshlish  thnselves  in  the  hinterland  valleys  on  scattered  famteads 
surrounding  villages  which  served  their  econoaic  and  s<Kial  needs.  Other 
Sor^ans  caae  in  the  Iwyday  of  the  nines,  the  railroads,  and  the  factories. 
All  of  these  insigrants  have  left  their  aarks  upon  us  in  the  nanes  of  our 
ffunicipalities,  the  architecture  of  our  churches ,  or  even  SM>re  subtly »  on  the 
custom  and  trsditions  iff  continue  to  observe. 

Our  forebears  were  an  iatrepid  lot.  Itey  brsved  the  rigors  of  ocean 
travel  to  get  tore,  often  by  steerage*  with  little  nore  luul^rstanding  of  what 
ley  in  store  for  thes  than  that  it  offered  a  fresh  start*  a  new  l^ginning. 
fbey  were  undaunted  by  the  unknown  as  they  fearlessly  faced  the  future  aod 
coi»ageou8ly  put  their  few  belongings  together  to  settle  the  frontier  I 
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It  MS  priaarily  ii^atience  Uwt  drove  ttoi:  tht  detire  to  o« 
stmthiBg,  tp  c«rv«  out  a  place  all  of  their  cm  doing ,  eiud  to  eat  tbe  fryits 
of  tlieir  own  labors. 

But  all  of  that  aaska  anoU^r  charactcrriatlc  tliat  ia  all  too  often 
lost  to  our  thiollliig  in  our  de^  desire  to  exhibit  tltt  awe  aud  eatees  with 
vhich  we  hold  theme  aacestors  of  f^ura.  We  mat  add  to  the  list  of  attrilnttea 
Juat  cited  that,  for  the  most  part,  theae  forefathers  aod  nothers  o,irs  wx« 
frott  the  disfranchised  nasses  of  Eun^^an  societies;  few  of  were  of  the 
elites  of  nobility.  As  coonon  people^  not  many  of  those  **o  settled  Pesm*a 
Woods  had  had  to  sake  decisions  regarding  the  caning  of  aev  lauds ,  the  org«i- 
i^tion  aiMl  operation  of  oarkets,  the  capitalization  of  business  ventures,  or 
any  of  the  thousand  and  one  other  tasks  essential  to  building  on  solid 
foundations  for  a  successful  future.  In  their  is^tience  and  i^orance,  UMy 
cut  dom  forests  of  hardwoods  that  had  tasen  cesturies/si  1 1  en  i  a  to  grow; 
fields  were  laid  bare  for  the  rains  and  winds  to  wreak  tteir  destructive 
forces  by  erosion;  the  aineral  resources  were  remved  as  rapidly  as  techniques 
would  allow;  and  the  sountains  of  tailings  lay  exposed  to  the  elenents  to 
pmetrate  and  leach  out  their  residual  niaerals  and  cheaicals  to  pollute  our 
waters.  If  it  were  possible  to  roll  back  the  clock  of  ties,  would  we  not  want 
to  alter  the  '^develc^mnt'*  of  frontier  Peon's  Woods?  Consider  what  this 
Cononwealth  and  other  areas  in  the  Hew  World  were  like  when  these  forebear* 
of  ours  first  settled. 

The  Lands  11^  Found 

Coaing  out  of  the  continent  of  Europe  with  its  ratlier  fra^ented 
national  territories,  the  Aascricas  had  to  have  Impressed  these  settlers  with 
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tteir  TSstJiesB*  Stretching  fn»  ocean  to  ocean,  there  raist  have  Imea  a  aeaae 
of  ftmlXeaa  expaaae  tiaitiiig  to  be  claiBe4  aod  caltiwted.  Moreover,  tht  varia** 
tiosa  offered  wmt  have  been  alaoat  imbellevable:  in  terraia,  cliaate,  flora » 
a»l  fauna.  'Hurre  vaa  virtually  something  for  everyone,  re$ar4less  of  the  type 
of  peraon  or  taste  for  life,  tod  tl»re  lay  the  land,  in  all  of  ita  verdancy: 
Inah*  gre«a,  live,  groviagf  For  the  sost  part,  it  was  virgin  land: 
mclaiBed,  aneitploited,  and  unpolluted. 

To  cc^lete  tte  picture  of  roots,  at  least  one  furtl»r  detail  oust 

be  added. 

Tte  Tiges  IBironRh  Which  They  tived 

Caught  up  in  the  excitearat  of  who  they  vere  and  vfaat  they  had 
found,  these  early  Americans  ad^ted  readily.  Through  trial  and  error,  amidst 
satisfaction  and  disappointaent,  they  forged  ahead  to  many  failures  afld  mch 
success. 

It  is  i^»os8ible  to  trace  the  history  of  U^is  country  without 
gaining  deep  appreciation  for  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  new  lands 
attributable  to  the  characteristics  of  the  people  we  have  Just  described. 
Territorial  expansion  of  this  nation  in  the  iBth  and  19th  crnturiea  kept  pace 
with  the  growing  population.  Moreover ,  thereby  were  kept  elivc  the  attributes 
of  persons  similar  to  the  pinners:  migrants  -  people  on  ti:^  move;  individu* 
alists  -  confident  of  their  own  abilities,  unafraid  of  what  was  new  and 
different;  achievers  -  intent  upon  owning  a  piece  of  the  land  on  iidiich  they 
could  live  and  work;  and  learners  ^  not  inhibited  by  their  cm  lack  of  exper- 
tise r  but  rather  willing  to  learn  by  doing! 
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It  UMB  tkBt  B9t  of  circoMUiicM  ud  kifl^  of  AiAd  that  adftefi  «itotter 
41«»«ioii  to  oar  biitory  vortli  iiotiii«:    tlie  dmlopaeat  of  nev  teclmiqties* 
IfivnttlMUi,   inao^atiims,   ^  iiq»rovamt»  of  all  kinds  have  attemfed  tlie 
efforts  of  thoa«  vto  have  goim  before  us.    &(ch  ^swlo^entw  have  hecA  tiN9 
wU^  ratter  Uiaa  the  esceptlcmt  for  every  inatitutira  of  our  li^a:  ecomic, 
educatlMal,  recreatiwwl,  religio«»,  political,  and  social*    nothing  in  our 
lives  is  Ufcea  as  peraaneat  sod  Bachaogeablel   SverytbiaS  i«  subject  to  a  new 
idea,   a   fresh  iwight,  a  bold  approach,  a  labor-saving  device,  a  better 
techai^,  a  acientific  breakthrough,  etc.   ^  ipfioitM.   it  aeews.  Quite 
naturally,  these  c^s^a  have  broi^t  about  different  wys  of  thiskisg  about 
the  wrld  and  behaviug  ia  our  lives.     Culture,  our  lifestyles  or  social 
heritage  aod  values,  our  concepts  of  right  or  wrong,  go«J  or  bad,  beautiful  or 
tigly,    aatisfyiug  or  disat^intiag,   useful   or  worthless,  are  inextricably 
associsted  vith  our  history;  vf^  w  are,  sod  n^t  we  believe,  sod  how  we  live, 
evolt^s  out  of  the  past,  io  th«  preseot,  ml  toward  the  future. 

Iterivativcs 

What  sre  sooe  of  the  specifici  of  culture  and  values  that  we  have 
derived  fri^  the  past?  W>at  has  survived,  ia  whatever  form,  fr«9  those  trsits 
of  character  and  lifestyle  cited  above?  Are  there  patterns  of  behavior  aod/er 
frases  of  refereucc  i^iich  are  aM>re  predomiiiaut  in  sose  sectors  ol  society  oore 
then  in  others,  i.e.,  in  rural  coaostmities  by  c^if^arison  with  urban  ceoterst 
Mut  do  we  know  that  luy  help  us? 

Ws  noted  earlier  that  it  is  the  conditions  under  which  people  live 
end  work  i4iich  shape  their  beliefs  and  behaviors.  To  put  it  otherwise,  the 
ways  in  idiich  huftso  beings  cope  with  the  emiroaseat  and  adapt  their  life- 
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•tfl^t  or^r  tJteir  tlioit^ts  about  it,  coiitri1mt(»  to  thm  kii^  of  indlvld- 
MtOv  mcieties^  or  comttsities  tbey  tiiro  out  to  l^.  tet  us  «^ly  thMt  logic 
to  nmlites. 

Tly  Siea  of  Rural  CoaBuntties 

B«gar41e«i  of  the  (kfi8iti<Hi  uaed,  rural  coMmitiea  c(»w  out  on  tkt 
mil  ewnA  of  tlus  acale.  Historically,  our  govexwamit  touted  to  us«  a  sluglo 
criterioa  for  rural:  tkat  vtiicb  vss  derived  froa  Bureau  of  Census  diatisr- 
tlMS,  in  vfiich  a  rural  place  wib  one  «ritli  a  populatioa  coucestratioo  of  lesa 
tiuiA  2,500  people  la  the  unit  of  aualyais*  }&>re  recently,  various  agencies  of 
tte  govercnent  have  oodified  tJiat  Census  rule-of-thui^  for  their  owsa  convea* 
ieoce,  so  that  the  '^setropolit^a-nooaetropolitaa"  distinction  is  hased  i^on 
po^latios  sizes  of  50,000  «ore  or  less.  Whatever  the  aeasure,  however,  rural 
is  always  on  the  side  of  fewer  people  in  the  area  desipiated. 

It  is  that  low  density  of  population  which  gives  the  culture  a 
particular  character  that  engages  our  interest.  IhMler  such  comlitiooa, 
fftsidences  tend  to  be  spresd  out  with  plenty  of  open  space  between  and  aao^ 
thff.  Easy  access  is  afforded  to  the  world  in  its  natural  stste:  streaas, 
Uhes,  fields  and  forests.  Congregations  of  persons  sre  generally  ssall, 
leflectiog  the  few  people  there  are  to  rally  around  whatever  Uie  cause.  It  is 
fairly  essy,  therefcre,  to  get  to  know  those  who  share  the  locale  and/or  tlw 
asaocintions  in  which  neighbor  are  gathered.  F^ailies  are  frequently  «igaged 
la  a  coawon  business,  each  sM^er  of  fraily  being  involved  according  to 
sex,  age,  sise,  and  capability  for  the  a^ropriate  and  assigi^  task, 
ielatives  abound  close-by  as  a  prikluct  of  an  apparent  sense  of  security  and 
satisfaction  with  the  shared  local  lifestyle,    tlie  effect  of  all  this  is  thst 


Mey  rural  fMpXe  are  iat«ri:«lat«4  as  ex  Lasted  fflailies.  The  fev  i4m  Mtm  m% 
r'latcd  tMd  to  stand  out  ai  latecmwrs  to  tlie  ctiomuiity,  liardif  lesa  ksom  to 
t&a  oldtlMn^  honvwr,  hecauae  tlie  sat^ral  effect  of  evaxyilay  Intercwirae  H 
peoplea  la  on  the  haais  of  personal  face- to^f ace  iBteractions* 


otltwe  and  values  la  rural  commitiea. 

3^  gature  of  Roral  I^ttotrica 

Aa  ms  iatdicated  earlier,  extractive  ioduatriea,  rather  thao 
procesai^  factories,  characterise  rural  ranwititiea.  Joha  provided  in  ^a 
aftctor  of  lahor  deal  vith  rav  Mteriala  la  to  atimphere  close  to  aatsre. 
Mether  it  be  agriralture,  forestry,  fishing,  or  siaiAg,  there  is  a  fceea  seam 
of  wether  coi»Sitions  aa  they  ii^iiise  upon  parsuit  of  the  iwrk.  A  aenae  of 
co^titioa  idth  tl^  aatural  forces  r»f  wii^^  rain»  sunahiu,  darksieaa,  heat» 
cold,  etc.,  overrldea  co^risoa  with  what  worfcaates,  colleagues,  or  Kighboxs 
are  doing*  Scheduling  ia  a  function  of  the  vagaries  of  the  biosphere;  work* 
loads  and  Ishor  tosai^i  are  highly  seasonal  ai»3  cyclical.  Mten  the  tiae  ia 
ripe  for  planting,  harvesting,  fishing,  or  whatever,  little  concern  can  he 
ahown  for  regulated  workdays  and  holidays,  i.e.,  eight-Iumr  days,  Multiple 
shifts  sad  forty-hiNir  weeks  are  not  always  possible  in  rursl  rninjinnlty  later 
patterns.  These  peaks,  howi^r,  soon  pass,  and  with  thcv  the  occasim  tow 
nuMioiia  handa  to  help  intenaively,  for  short  periods  -  in  oany  of  thi 
industrial  operationa  typically  found  in  rural  areas.  Other  charactcriatia 
«ay  also  be  cited:  mich  of  the  wrk  is  dirty;  it  is  often  dangerous;  it  ig 
dcBssding  of  skills  fre^ently  gained  only  by  cxperiimce;  and  ttert  are  a 
few  evidences  of  dewaniag  activity,  eapecially  if  you  conaider  crawling  on 


teeU^r  consideration  ia  no  less  i^rtant  in  understanding  tho 
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y»ar  kaiuU  ^  kaeefl,  lH»diBg  over  or  squattiog,  for  evtesdeii  periodv^  uid 
aiaociAtlm  viU  fovl-Baelling  •Qlaals,  f emoted  fceda,  Msure,  agrictetticala, 
even  weU^^Bweated  warkniUs  disUsteful. 

fmth  of  the  tm^itioas  of  life  «ad  work  detailed  abwe  sight  be 
aj^lied  to  and  illustrated  in  s  wide  variety  of  rural  extractive  isdiMtriea* 
Aa  a  near  constant  ataofiplmre  in  which  people  are  aaaociated  daily,  it  ia 
little  wosder  that  acholara  auggeat  a  cauae-aad-effect  relationship  hetwm 
a«ch  circmatances  and  tlte  aorta  of  world  views  and  frsaaes  of  reference  i^ch 
everge  raong  rural  people*  Herein  are  the  roots  of  the  values  which  hecoate 
ingrained  in  rural  societies  and  transmitted  through  the  generations , 

The  Values  of  Rural  Socioculturgs 

If  the  definitions  presented  in  the  opening  pert  of  this  presents^ 
lion  are  taken  seriously^  it  oust  be  inned lately  evident  that  this  section  of 
our  discussion  is  the  aost  difficult  to  establish.  Whereaa  ia  each  of  the 
previous  points  of  eaiphasis,  it  is  possible  with  definitions  to  designate 
areaa  for  observation,  exasiuation,  testing,  and  analysis,  those  tasks  bemw 
estrenely  difficnlt  wbcn  dealing  with  the  rather  abstract  concept  of  '^values,'* 
ttee  presence  or  absence  and  strength  of  the  values  can  be  tested  only  :iy 
inference.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  conaiderable  contro** 
versy  surrounds  the  very  suggestion  that  research  on  rural-urban  value  differ- 
ences is  possible!  Nonetheless^  sufficient  replication  of  reaearch  with 
sljiilar  findings  has  been  done  to  recognise  sose  consensus. 


taericsn  society  in  general  scud  values  in  particuHar  has  gained  widhe  acclaia. 
ta  array  of  sone  fifteen  itass  has  been  identifie<4  as  historically  in  evidence 


The  work   of   Professor  Robin  Williaas  of  Cornell   University  oa 


Moag  Its.  Hon  critical  irork  h&s  focumed  uj^  «lK>ut  lulf  of  tiiese  iacli^lag 
■Itch  iralnes  mm  tuvful  acti^ty  pr  work,  BcbieireMiit  or  succeBa,  group  si^ri- 
•rity»  aoral  oriMUtim,  himaitariaaiBB,  iBdividual  personality,  aqitality, 
aad  freedan.  Virtually  &o  o&e  cUiias  that  tbasv  are  equal  in  atreogth  &o 
Mtter  what  aectora  of  society  are  tested.  It  does  se«o  possible,  ii<»'rver,  to 
ifoi9  these  arouistf  three  generally  accepted  values  characteristic  of  rural 
ramaities;  coaservatiaa,  pra^tissi,  and  iodepeiufeiLce. 

Conseryatiaa;  It  has  loa^  heea  recognized  that  rural  people  ire 
relatively  slow  to  chsnge.  In  spite  of  all  the  opportunities  for  the  i^hasea 
i^en  a  nassificstioa  ut  society  so  that  rural  sod  urban  differeaces  nauld 
oltiisitely  vanish,  coaticiwd  research  iadicaies  thst  differences  remsia  quite 
asrhed.  2a  studies  idiich  tow  ideatified  soise  seasure  of  traditionalisa, 
rural  people  invariably  score  such  higher  thaa  do  their  couaterparts  ia  urhaai 
centers.  Such  find  lags  ere  geatrally  supported  ia  our  cm  experience,  espe- 
cially ir  ne  allov  for  the  elaborstioa  of  conservatisB  in  the  ©ore  precise 
values  of  Villiatss'  schc^s.  Thus,  for  eaanple.  the  8K>r8l  orientation  aost 
characteristic  of  ruralites  seess  at  times  to  be  archsic,  old'-fsshiooed,  and 
passe.  A  second  of  Williams*  vslurs  is  also  in  evidence  in  ouch  the  saoe 
ct»iteats:  group  superiority.  There  is  a  strong  sense  of  ccmoa  standarda 
character! aing  rural  pei^lc  with  a  great  reluctance  to  be  the  first  to  break 
the  code»  go  out  on  a  li^,  or  to  try  smething  new.  While  that  sort  of 
aqueaaishness  or  old  fogeyiso  may  be  deplored,  its  expressioa  in  a  third  value 
identified  by  William  is  wholesome;  huaauitarianisB.  The  generosity  of 
rural  peoples  is  legendary.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  their  :^acbing  outp 
in  tlae  of  need,  tx  ae  of  assistance,  often  even  at  great  sacrifice  of  thsa* 
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«elve«<  that  kind  of  action,  jdsittedl^,  is  quite  oftea  locallir  oriMted; 
imnlitM  M  ttot  eapeciaUy  cau^t  up  in  tlie  ai^rt  of  forei^  ai4«  td^ther 
imder  tJic  auspicea  of  ^vemeat  or  the  church! 

yragmati^;  In  a  ooat  ioteresting  overview  of  teerican  rural 
aocietal  valuea  vrittea  for  tlu!  Uaite4  Statea  Depart^st  of  Agrioature'a 
Yearhooh  of  1963 »  Frofeaaor  Roy  Suck  elahorated  the  position  that  a  ^pragnatic 
porspectivc*<  aeeas  icst  fit  the  value  stance  of  Aocrican  rural  people.  Ua 
vieir  wui  that  throughout  history,  mralites  have  largely  ^u  aotivated  hp 
standards  of  utility,  i.e.,  if  it  works,  get  it/do  it/use  it/aakc  it/etc. 
noreowrt  he  asserted,  success  has  been  muBButed  in  teram  of  acco^liahmtp 
as  illustrated  io  a  familiar  countsy  greeting  at  the  end  of  the  day,  ^'Vha* 
d'y'tt  git  done  today/this  ueekT*'  Professors  Buck  and  VilliaM  sees  to  agree, 
although  Villiass  suggests  the  dual  values  of  ifork  activity  and  achieveoent  or 
aucceoa.  la  either  case,  what  is  i:«ason  koovledge  to  tsajsy  of  na  ia  evidestt 
few  and  far  heti«een  are  the  r  ^ple  you'll  meet  who  don't  have  a  keen 
aense  of  value  of  a  hard  d^.  ^ik  as  a  privilege^  not  a  chore.  Koreover, 
there  is  little  patience  with  the  person  who  wants  only  to  eat  and  sleepy 
shirking  any  responsibility  for  contributing  to  the  cooion  cause  of  labor. 

lodependencer  Finally^  there  is  reasonable  crasensus  cm  the  third 
value  cited:  independence.  Chice  again,  Williams  talks  ahmit  three  values, 
each  of  which  is  sn  elaboration  of  independence.  **Xndivi(hial  personality^ 
ei^hasizes  the  right  of  everyone  to  \^  his/her  ownself,  not  buholden  to  anyone, 
not  necessarily  a  carbon  of  anyone.  There  is,  or  ought  %^  he,  *'freedo«*'  to 
he,  to  choose,  si^  to  become  what  one  desirea,  without  pressure  to  conform  to 


m  6D«u  sold  thrmigb  irtiicli  all  are  shai^eii.  Horeover,  in  Villians'  team, 
tlut  i^p€ndeuc9  of  the  iodividtial  validates  tl^  claim  to  -equality"  t^erelry 
•11  ara  takea  at  face  value,  on  the  aaae  grouada.  with  ucdiff ereutiated 
opportunity  for  Mhatever  is  offered.  Aad  ODce  a^in,  these  values,  vhether 
tbree  or  one,  aces  to  fit  our  iosgea  of  Asericao  ruralites.  There  juai 
appears  to  he  a  better  chance  for  a  "fair  shake**  io  the  countryside,  aa 
afaiast  the  city. 

thcKc  is  as^le  research  evidence  to  sui^rt  the  assertions  oade  in 
this  section  regarding  the  value  of  sociocuUures.  Soese  of  these  data  have 
been  gathered  as  part  of  national  Gallup  Poll  inforsation.  Other  data  re- 
present aore  United  sables  of  persons  in  specific  geographical  areas  or 
vithia  particular  age  categories »  iroDetlM!le8St  they  s:;je»li  to  a  coomn  cim* 
clusicm:  there  continue  to  he  differences  in  value  orientations  between  rural 
and  urhan  coomnities,  the  rural  still  tending  toward  the  conservative  sod 
traditional »  pragsstic,  and  independent  chsracterizstions. 

What,  therefore,  can  be  said  about  the  application  of  these  ideas  to 
ilia  tasks  of  rural  libraries  and  librarisns?  I  bave  no  hesitancy  in  urging 
npcm  each  of  you  a  sensitivity  to  the  generalizations  about  culture  and  vaJoea 
is  rural  coommities  that  have  been  oiade,  I  would  hasten  to  add,  however , 
that  given  the  trewndons  diversity  Uiat  has  gone  into  this  ''sieUing  pot**  of 
tearica,  including  the  sasy  ethnic  enclaves  scattered  throughout  rural  A»erica, 
4t  is  assential  that  each  c^^wunity  be  studied!  The  very  multiplicity  of 
valaas  cited  in  the  literature  suggest  ti»t  further  sorting  out  and  siftiag 
down  is  needed,  ftoreover,  the  controversy  that  continues  to  surround  the 
study  of  valims  is  evidence  of  d^s^uiet  with  the  research  process  in  this 
araa,  up  to  now.    There  is  soBiething  there,  we  know.    \h  need  to  Imov  a  lot 
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aore  abiNit  it.     la  tbe  seaBtiaft,  let  of  us  be  uas^reciatira  of  Ue 

diaUnctiw  culture  la  rural  cimmiUes  that  haa  evolved  its  ovo  particular 
vali»9  to  fit  its  overall  lifestyle  aad  irorld  view. 
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I»ffffiimTI(W  EXaW^  AND  MHML  LIBRARIES'^ 


Smel  N.  Le«d1^»  AssoclAta  Professor  of 

Rural  Socloli^ 
Jtm  Pwmjf}¥ani9i  Stats  l^ivarsity 

Libraries  in  rural  sreas  are  affected  hf  tbeir  ravirosmt.  Tbia 
faet  ia  eapecially  aignif icrat  today  becai^e  there  are  bptli  eodariag  cMataAta 
a^  r^id  cImuh^  io  aMll  tc»m«  mt^  ojfen  couatty.  ^ia  diactrasiwi  eimiiiea 
fixflt  tite  definitioii  of  the  rural  library's  place  in  Uie  cooteai^orary  Aaericaa 
iofocMtioa  nucbaaae  aysten*  Tbes,  io^^cta  of  mrality  and  infonatioa  are 
described. 

^  iBf^rmatiog  Syatew 
Tbe  tedmiquea  of  Byste»  analyais  are  helpful  ia  Ascribing  the  place  of 
a  rural  library  in  its  euviromat.    In  ita  aiapliat  fors»  ao  iofoxMtiou 
syatoi  has  to  ioclode  only  a  source  ai»l  user  (Figure  1)* 


Figure  1*    Single  Inforaation  System 


^Adapted  frm  an  address  given  at  a  vorfcshop  entitled,  '•Changea  in  the 
Sural  Cowninity:  Its  lai^jct  on  Libraries  and  the  Hiaanitiefc,"  Claris* 
Ftnnsylvania,  Koveober  20 »  19B2. 


SOURCE  ^  Hessagea 
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rtm  c«asiicati«»  Wtimm  ttete  xm  p«ru  it  npmmxt^  hf  a  wqM,  dottbU- 
W«l  amv.  lUe  uMer  iiiitUt««  «  rsqueat,  tl»  source  resfumds,  tli«  M«r 
«^iti(mal  isfoxnticm  Md  so  oa.  Tbm,  the  vord  •'TOssfrs''  above  tl» 
liM  Mittdi  tte  rcwter  tlut  inforastion  ooves  Nek  and  forth  b^ttiMn  Oic 
MMrce  sad  sser. 

Tte  ^rm  Qf  simplicity  is  possible  only  by  saldDg  Bsoy  imststed 
assQ^pUims  sbont  esch  ol  tbe  three  parts,  Ibe  thfw-psrt  dow, 
Amrthsless,  n»i&d  us  Uist  so  effective  sod  vital  system  jMt  h«v« 
msMses  mvijis  is  both  dirvcUcms. 

A  Bore  cobles  sod  recogalxable  systea  still  scctmnts  for  the 
aasr  a^  source.  Is  addition,  interaediate  subgyst<»»  appear  bet^ven  the 
mer  and  source  < 


Urge 
Centrsl 
Libraries 


Source 


Other 
Rural 
libraries 


Rural  ^ 
Library 


->  User 


Figure  2.    Coa^lex  laforastioo  Systeaa 

la  this  caset  regoests  for  informtioa  initiated  by  the  user  are  directed  to 
tto  rural  library  -  the  •ovesH^nt  of  inforMtion  represented  as  in  Fi^re  1  by 
tfce  doitble-heaiM  srrow.  The  infonaatioa  My  cone  directly  to  the  rural 
librsry  fros  the  source,  c.g,,  USOT,  private  publisXmrs,  A-V  producers. 
AlUnutively,  this  system  recognixcs  the  role  plsyed  by  other  libraries  of  a 
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■l»ilar  sise  bsA  Uiom  secvlag  a»  central  ^positories.  Tim,  MBMges  cu  be 
■ediited  aad  My  aove  throui^  ime  or  spre  providers  befere  reechiag  tte  oeer. 

Finally 9  the  rural  library  is  es^tdded  in  a  ccNsmaity^based  iBforai* 
timi  systoB  . 


School 
I 
i 
I 

Volimteer  «^  I 
Fire  '^•^^  I 

lle|>artaeat         ^"^^  I 


^  Rural-' 


^  Church 

^^^^ 

^^^^ 


^  Library^ 

Oay  CarC"*  J  ^  Senior  Citicen 

Center  I  Center 

I 
I 
I 

Municipal 
Offices 


Figure  3.    Coflosnmity  Infon&atioa  Systea. 


In  Figure  3  the  message  routes  as»>ng  subsystes^  are  shorn  as  dashed  lines* 
The  dashed  line  sy^olixes  a  potential  for  iofonsatioa  exchange.  Utether  or 
not  tN^se  are  realised  depends  on  sany  factors  both  hindering  and  facilitatif^ 
collaborative  efforts  (see  Appendii^  A).  WItere  these  ties  fro»  s  rural  library 
do  extend  to  other  coosunity  subsysteos ,  the  potential  for  seeting  user 
douiods  are  increased.  Undociwoted  at  this  time  are  the  exact  in^roveMnts 
to  be  attained  through  each  kind  of  intracomumity  linkage. 
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2a  stMury,  tlt«  mrsl  library  is  located  Itetweea  user  and  aoiim 
in  M  iofou^tiofi  syataai.  Tbrn  library's  ppteaiial  for  facilitating  iaforoa- 
tiott  excbaoge  may  de^d  opt  ooly  ob  its  iatamal  organixatioii  ami  rcMurces 
b«t  also  its  ability  to  reach  out  to  other  subsyatess  in  its  eavi rooms t. 
FtirtJier.  as  the  ia»bcr  of  subsystsss,  i.e.,  libraries,  ia  the  coo^lea  systcn 
increases y  the  need  for  trays  to  coordinate  activities  increases.  In  an  enri-* 
SMmat  that  places  a  high  valw  on  being  a  part  of  the  systes*  a  noac«(^rator 
M  isolate  is  likely  to  fall  farther  and  farther  behind  in  its  ability  to  oeet 
user  needs. 

Iwpacts  of  Rurality  on  the  S^toa 

Earlier  reference  vas  oade  to  enduring  constants.  Certain  charac-* 
teristicfi  of  «nall  towns  and  open  country  are  constants;  these  are  space  and 
population  density.  By  definition  these  places  are  occi^ied  by  low  shso lifts 
ainters  of  people  separated  frfoi  the  library  by  considerable  physical  space. 
And,  as  Bachrach  points  out,  these  rural  areas  are  not  restricted  to  nmr- 
setropolit^o  counties  but  occur  frequently  in  Pennsylvania's  metropolitan 
counties  as  well  (1981; 3-5).  The  physical  barrier  of  space  is  relevant  not 
mly  in  the  user/library  relationship  but  in  library^to-labrary  relations  as 
«nell.  The  costs  of  physical  access  to  facilities  in  a  cooraunity  center ^ 
already  high  in  rural  areas,  have  increased  abruptly  in  the  last  decade  with 
rising  energy  costs.  These  costs  tend  to  separate  the  system's  parts, 
fostering  independent  ratiM^r  than  interdependent  behavior* 

Further^  with  a  relatively  low  nnober  of  users,  each  library  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  aoimt  only  a  liaiited  claia  to  co»mtnity  resources  in 
absolute  dollars.    Thus»  as  part  of  a  sfi»ll  town  or  coosunity  systc»^  the 
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sural  li^nxy  is  sore  likmlf  tp  haw  to  turn  to  otlier  parts  of  tte  iaforMtioa 
mc^Mr?  symtm  to  Met  uer  deisaads  tJiaa  vould  a  larger,  moit  caatraliy 
located  library* 

lagacts  of  laforawtioo  Techitolo^      tte  Systca 
Although  space  <toes  not  petoit  a  coq^rehenaive  review  of  chaogea  la 
i&fotMtioa  techaoloi^t  attantioa  My  he  given  to  three  distinct  areas:  1} 
telephones*  2)  microforas^  aad  3}  cos^utera. 

Teli^ones 

In  contrast  to  thirty  years  ago.  Use  mssher  of  residential  suh* 
seribers  of  telephone  service  hss  donbled.  Ilhile  they  do  not  separate  urban 
and  mral  areas,  statistics!  sources  indicate  that  «  pj^^rtioa  in  excess  of 
ninety-five  percent  of  hnses  hsve  access  to  telephone  service  (1950,  1972, 
1977). 


D.S.  Statistical  Abstract,  Table  545 

1950         'nrelephones  in  Use,  By  Statea,*"  p*  461.    Washington,  O.G«; 

U.S.  Statistics*  Mis tract.  Table  797 

1972         ''TelephoMis  in  Use,  By  Ststes,**  p.  494.  Vaahii^ton, 

mem. 

Pennsylvania  Ahstrsct,  Table  260 

1977  "Stsnaary  Statistics  for  Electric,  Gas,  Telephone,  and  Water 
Utilities  in  Pennsylvania,  1961-1975,'*  p.  364.  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania :    Pennsylvania  Departaent  of  Comerce* 
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Res«arch  «ctivUiea  in  nsral  sociology  at  Fenn  State  indicate  that 
•CMM  to  teleptum  Bonrico  ia  aearly  oaiversal  in  rural  arpn^i,  with  the 
esc^tlon  of  oeloeted  etimic  cAclaTos. 

Furtter,  any  of  aa  oither  iiving  or  vorkiag  io  rural  uvt^s  know  hov 
■0*  tele^ume  reliability  li«a  cbassod,  osi^ciaily  j^iih  the  repiaceaeot  of 
iBdividiiol  virta  vith  cabloa  for  rural  aer^ice  in  the  laat  thirty  year*. 
O^i^ble  telej^hoae  aervice  ia  nov  the  rule  rather  than  the  cxceptian. 

Wiy  talk  about  telephoaea?  They  allow  a  uaer  to  reach  quickly  and 
iMKpessively  icroas  the  syates  to  a  nearby  iofoxmatioo  source:  the  library, 
hriiopf  si»ecial  recognitioa  seeds  to  be  given  to  the  role  of  telephone  refer- 
owe  aer^cc  in  theae  rituatioos.  It  »ay  through  this  servic«»  ve  ate  able 
to  reach  acrosa  the  apace  barriers  in  small  towns  aw3  open  country.  In  addi- 
ti«»,  telepbooe  liukages  are  an  indispnsible  seasa  of  quickly  co'^sultiug  vtth 
other  subsyatMs  aa  abotm  in  Figure  2,  Reliable  and  inexpensive  mtAn%  of 
conuuication  are  essential  to  esUblishing  and  oaintairang  <,iir  f  vsteaic 
ties  in  a  coaplex  infoimtion  systes. 

gicroforwa 

StiBuIated  by  develo^nts  in  private  industry,  aicrofoxias  in 
leneralf  and  eopecially  microfiche,  a^rged  in  the  1970' s  as  inexpensjve  »eana 
of  InforMtios  exchange.  With  the  capability  of  reducing  ninety  pages  of 
yrint  to  a  aingle  fiche>  this  technology  has  i^t  only  reduced  cost  of  repro- 
tfttCtioB  but  also  of  traj»portation  and  storage*  Going  back  to  the  coaplex 
lAfosMtioa  exchange  ayote*  {Figure  2),  it  is  easy  to  see  the  relatii^  advaa«* 
ta^  of  this  Microfom  oiwr  hard-copy  text-    Hie  space  beti^en  aubaysteaM  can 
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be  tmrtxmt  inexptraively  by  oailias  ficte  (evca  first  class)  iHbCA  the  tlw 
and  expefise  of  transferring  hsrd  copy  could  be  prohibitive. 

Ib  Addition,  vith  the  storage  problem  that  are  especially  acute  in 
mil  libraries,  aicroforos  r^reaeot  a  velcooe  relief  froa  the  paper  blimrd 
Ql  nev  hard-copy  maurials.  The  adwiit  of  tl»  portable  ficto  readers  encoiar^ 
ages  users  to  nshe  broader  use  oi  ficbe,  also.  T^s,  this  technology  has 
helped  to  overcome  iMirriers  of  space  and  Iw  aser  ma^rs* 

lUcrofiche  is  saich  less  eiq^ensive  to  reprodace  than  hard  cc^y.  lAm 
one  cM|)ares  the  cost  of  duplicating  one  fiche  (ten  cents)  with  ninety  pages  of 
hard  copy  (five  rents  per  page  =  $4*S0),  it  is  easy  to  see  %rhy  reference 
SMterialfi  or  those  volums  having  low  circulation  Bigl^t  be  prime  candidates  for 
a  »all  library  to  obtain  in  Rlcrofora. 

Cosgmters 

l&at  have  coaputers  to  offer  to  a  rural-oriented  inforsation  eiechaoge 
system,  and,   especially  to  a  ss»ll  torn  library?    For  Uiese  libraries  tte 
single  sost  is|»ortant  feature  of  cra^uters  in  tlu!  1980' s  is  ainiaturization. 
The  eaergence  of  tl^  silicon  chip  and  subsequent  developsient  associsted  vith 
it  have  fostered  a  ffiovraent  to  sdcrocos^aters  «^ith  moat  exciting  capabilities. 

Currently  being  tested  in  Minnesota  is  an  inforcMtioa  systtso  that 
depends  on  personal  colters,  e,g*,  ^ple»  Radio  Shack,  XeroK,  IfiM,  and 
lessons  reconfod  on  co^uter  disks  (tecbnicslly,  single-sided,  single-density 
floppy  disks).  The  users  borrow  the  disks  fr^  Uu^  lei^tiog  library,  load  theai 
in  their  own  sicrocM^yters,  and  proceed  witb  coo^ter-assisted  instruction* 
These  lessons  are  corFently  lisited  to  agricultural  topics,  such  sb,  anioal 
nutrition,  soils,  and  plsnt  propagstion.    The  durability  and  low  expense  of 
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tte»  disks  is  s  tey  to  thim  uyutem.  Furtter,  all  of  the  users  bevt-  t  be  f^Bvm 
tirpe  of  tticro€(«9ttter  so  that  tte  program  recorded  in  ti»  disks  ate  compat^ 
ible  id.tli  Uieir  nachloes. 

Another  a^licotimi  of  Aicro»»i^ters  and  lessons  is  hejnsr  isade  lo 
ttorthero  Hev  EaglamI  coiwties.  Users  ia  this  instanire  are  obliged  to  go  to  s 
central  location  to  use  one  or  «ore  sicroci^^ters  housed  in  churches,  fire 
^IXi,  libraries,  or  soy  other  available  place*  Users  select  the  lessos 
appropriate  to  their  need;  the  current  lisdtatios  is  the  m»b<>r  of  li^ssons 
available.  This  exaaple  is,  however,  illustrative  of  how  aicrfc  outers  used 
in  a  stand-atooe  BH>de  could  be  used  in  saull  libraries  to  assist  users  ia 
acquiring  desired  inforaatioo. 

Any  cos^ter  capable  of  supporting  instruction  is  also  capable  of 
perfoming  a  variety  of  other  tashs  as  well.  The  oachines  in  this  class 
usually  have  48,000  bytes  of  randoo  access  oeaory  (4SK)  with  a  unit  to  read/ 
•rite  a  single  disk  and  cost  in  the  range  of  $3,000  to  $4,000.  Current 
es  tins  tea  of  iiaproveoents  expected  by  19A5  are  that  roemory  will  double  (§6K), 
increases  in  operation  speeds  vill  cut  to  one*half  the  tise  to  process  infor- 
Mtion,  and  costs  will  decrease  by  twenty  to  thirty  percent. 

Such  machines  «^ien  linked  with  acoustical  couplers  c^o  he  used  as 
remote  teminals  for  large  central  coisputers.  The  tenalnal^type  activities 
for  idiich  a  saall  library  isight  want  to  use  a  siicroco^uter  incZ*ide: 

1)  Searching  large  bibliographic  files  prior  to  initiating  an  inter- 
library  loan  or  referral; 

2)  Searching  a  data  base  directly  to  ansi^r  a  user  inquii-y,  e,g., 
census  figures  cm  population,  housing,  manufacturings  clim^tological 
data; 
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3)  Ceding  iofomatiim  frati  tlte  ctotral  colter's  filet  m  4isls 
locilly  for  recarri^  access*  e.g.*  directory  of  state  foreniMnt 
offices »  i^aperback  books  la  priat. 

looking  into  the  future  vtai  a  substaAtial  proportion  of  luws  will 
have  Bicrocoiq>ttters»  m  sight  ask  about  tbc  library's  n>le.  Vill  usvrs  bypass 
the  local »  rural  library  autl  directly  access  by  telephone  the  central  libraxyT 
l&ile  this  ifill  be  technically  possible,  it  probably  vill  not  be  eemio«ically 
attractive  because  of  long-'ftistancc  teleptume  charges.  The  locally  accessible 
facility  vill  continue  to  be  an  i«portant  point  of  initial  access  to  the 
infocGUtion  systes  even  in  a  co^uter-based  society. 

ChaUenges  for  a  Better  Systcg 
The  existing  rural"*oriented  information  exchange  systen  sust  seek  to 
overcooe  the  tvo  constant  barriers  of  rurality,  space  and  saallnessf  in  a 
rapidly  changing  technological  eoviramient.  libraries  that  ignore  the  inpli'* 
ations  of  telephone,  Biicrofoivs»  sod  fficrocm^uters  for  their  prograna  vill 
become  increasingly  isolated  fros  tl»ir  users  and  ti»  CMssmsity  as  a  whole. 
Those  local  libraries  that  ionovatively  adapt  their  progrM^ng  to  this  aev 
environment  vill  be  wst  likely  to  forge  nev  and  stronger  user  relaticmships. 

Reference 

Bachrsch,  L.i.    fciaan  Services  in  Rural  Areas:    An  Analytical  Bevicv.  Project 
Share  Husan  Services  Ifonograph  Series  Ho.  22,  July  19Sl. 
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Appeadls  A 

Itttcr-Ageocy  CollaVoratloo  Hitbin 
Commitimm 

Frequently,  slagle  orgsBizstloM  workias  aioae  caimot  solve  today's 
coapln  probleaa,  even  it  Uiey  huve  sufficieot  resources.  For  exataple^  vMt 
Blfigle  orguiiKatioii  csn  solve  our  healtli  pn)bl^5,  bring  neeited  es^loysmt  to 
CMmities,  sol^  the  probless  of  the  elderly,  or  provide  for  t^  oeede  of 
fwm$  people? 

ObviooBly^  oo  sliigle  organizatioo  can  help  us  do  all  the  things  that 
we  need  to  do  to  sahe  our  CCTsmities  better.  Ho  local  organizatioo  is  likely 
to  obtain  enough  moey  and  people  to  do  all  the  necessary  planning  and  be  able 
to  handle  all  co«B»mity  prograos. 

Hore  and  nore,  cosaKinity  organisations  need  to  Join  together  to 
carry  ont  cooBsinity  projects.  Hany  local  organizations  are  cooperatingy  and 
coordinating  councils  arc  coning  into  use.  Is  addition f  Mny  county  and  area 
planning  organizations  have  been  developed.  Councils  of  govensoent  are 
becoaing  nore  nunerous. 

Getting  local  organizations  irith  Ii»it«d  budgets  mu  resources  to 
work  together  do^s  have  advantages.  In  addition,  luny  people  think  coo- 
Mmities  arc  healthier  vhen  sore  people  and  organizations  are  involved.  But 
the  question  is:    Ito  i#e  knov  how  to  nork  with  each  other  and  how  to  coordinate? 

Table  I,  *'A^nistrative  linkages  to  proswte  coord i nati on, describee 
the  possible  ways  in  which  a  library  nay  reach  out  to  other  cosnunity  organi* 
satioos  to  share  resources.     Additional  infonsation  al^ut  this  process  is 
available  in  Kulford  and  Klonglao. 
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Table  1.    A^Bistrotive  UakageB  to  proaotc>  co^rdiaatioo. 


OrgAQixations  decide  jointly  how  tfaeir 
fuads,    or    funds    to   br   made  available 
othera,  will  be  used. 


by 


b.  Joint  fuAdiag 

c.  Fund  traitafer 

d.  Purchase  of  services 


2.  Per8<»uel  Practices 

a.  Consolidated  personnel 
a^inistration 


b.  Joist  use  of  staff 


c.  Staff  transfers 


d.  Staff  out-stitioning 


e.  Co-location 


3«  Pl  .'oning  and  Prograi^ing 

a.  Joint  devr lopseut  of 
policies 

b.  Joint  planning 


c.  Joint  prograaroing 


Severs!  organizations  sgree  to  Jointly 
fund  «  project. 

One    orgAQizstioo    transfers    its  funds 
another  vfaicb  uses  thea  in  a  jointly 
approved  program. 


to 


One  organization  contracts  to  provide 
services  that  are  paid  for  by  another 
organization. 


The  same  adsinistratora  supervise  the  activi- 
ties and  personnel  or  8»ore  units 
formerly  supervised  by  others. 

One  staff  provides  services  for  wore  than  one 
organization. 

Staff  fro«  one  organization  shoves  to  another 
to  allow  theo  to  vorfc  on  a  project. 

Organizations  place  s<m  of  their  staff 
closer  to  the  client  or  iirhere  the  coordinated 
work  is  to  be  done. 

Staffs  frois  two  or  nore  organizations  are 
located  in  the  sai^  facilities. 


Administrators  frcm  several  organizations 
jointly  agree  on  policies  for  clients. 

Ac^inistrators  fro®  several  organizations 
jointly  select  programs  and  services. 

Aiktinistiators  jointly  develop  program  content 
and  delivery  of  program  content  to  clients. 


QiMim  umiy  immmtm  referral: 

A  RURAL  IIIF0^MTI(»(  CENTER 

Rafcrlcia  A.  Head,  I  &  R  Sp^fallst 
Clarion  County*  Pennsylvania 

^Cood  Boring,  Clarion  County  lAforaatlos  dod  Referral  Office,    tSay  X 

kelp  you?" 

Since  August  18,  1980,  residents  of  Clarion  County,  Pennsylvania, 
can  call  either  a  local  or  a  toll-free  number  froa  8:30  AM  to  5:00  VH  for 
assistance  in  accessing  tlie  social  service  systeo  in  the  county,  for  infor* 
Mtion  concerning  govemfl^ntal  matters ,  or  for  help  with  a  variety  of  otltcr 
problem  areas.  This  sea II  I&R  center  uses  a  manual  retriev«4l  systen  with  a 
financial  and  personnel  capability  that  could  be  duplicated  in  county  library 
systesBs . 

Structure 

The  Clarion  County  Inforoation  and  Referral  Office  was  established 
within  th«*  Clarion  County  Oepartarent  of  Cosssunity  Develo|MBent  and  is  fund^  by 
county  governaent  and  four  county  hfc«uin  service  agencies:  Clarion  County  Area 
Agency  on  Aging,  Clarion  County  Mental  Health/^ntal  Retardation  Attoinistra^ 
tion,  Clarion  County  Children  and  fouth  Services,  and  Clarion  County  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  Office.  It  was  established  to  provide  a  central  access  point  to 
the  husan  service  agencies  and  to  county  governoent. 
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staffing 

The  office  is  sUffed  with  oi»  fuU-'tiw  profesfi:  .  I  f^i^tioa 
•pccialist  and  a  secretary  wi^  works  for  hoth  the  I&R  Speci*;  .  the 
Clarion  County  Transporation  Coordinator.  Ihe  l&R  Specialist  ..v  . J  sin 
weeka  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  I&R  Center.  These  six  irerk  e  s^rac 
gsttering  infonation^  organiieing  the  r«f5earch  files,  establishing  procedures, 
and  designing  isfoiration-gathering,  statistical-reporting,  Collow-i^ 
form*  Ite  present  specialist  has  a  masters  degree*  in  UbreT/  v  vice;  other 
IM  centers  aay  find  different  expertise  and  tra.niiBg  apj:.  i  ,  the 

praition. 

Bnildiog  the  Resource  File 

The  basis  for  tii3  resource  file  of  Cl^iriou  County *s  I&K  Office  is 
carefully  organised  inforaation  sbout  the  various  hum^n  scrvi-  igeocies  that 
serve  county  residents.  Agency  throughjut  this  paper  is  used  as  a  icrm  to 
encoopass  any  organizstion^-public,  pri^^ate  nonprofit,  private  .^i  profjit,  or 
VDlunteer-^-that  is  a  huaan  service  prc^ider,  e,g,,  Clarioo  County  Housing 
Authority^  CIsrion  Osteopathic  Hospital,  i^ursing  hojses,  Salv  - .  ,    .  -^  ^  etc. 

A  single  agency  intake  fora  vas  designed  to  be  U'  ^  !  Ice  t  ing 

nccessaTy  information  frc®  the  agem  es  snd  organizatioas  ;  ^.  .-vUr  hinaan 
services  to  connty  residents.  It  wb'  important  to  design  a  f^i^  which  wx^nld 
provide  all  the  necessary  .  nformation  sbout  a  service  ngeiicy  that  the  I&R 
Office  would  need  to  sake  an  appropriate  referiral.  Thi&  ^nfoitaation  went 
beyond  a  listing  of  agency  naoe^  location »  phone  nu^r»  hours  of  service^  and 
director's  nauw;  a  oajor  coapouent  was  the  identification  of  all  services 
offered  by  the  agency.    To  standardize  this  information,  »  I.,    of  terainology 
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for  social  acrvices  desigaed  by  tte  Husaa  Services  loforMticm  System  Project 
of  Laocaster  County »  1973^^\  was  used.  Another  najor  co&9K»iieiit  was  the 
Inclosiim  of  the  factors  that  determined  eligibility  of  service,  e.g.,  incone, 
age,  residency,  etc.  A  third  iB|>ortant  section  of  the  fom  dealt  with  r'Tiiuire* 
■eats  of  accessing  the  service,  e.g.  ^  vhat  doctmeots  ssust  be  presented  to 
ac^re  services,  how  to  eske  contact,  handicap  provisions*  fees  charged*  etc. 

After  the  form  was  printed  in  sets  of  three  carbon-backed  pages,  the 
I&i  Specialist  began  to  interview  the  agency  directors.  A  basic  list  of 
ancles  and  their  services  was  available  in  cos^uter  printout  fona.  This  list 
liad  heen  gathered  several  years  previously  so  it  was  out  of  date,  but  it  was  a 
beginning.  The  interviews  were  conducted  either  personally  or  by  telephone. 
Itt  retrospect,  the  tine  spent  to  do  a  personal  interview  st  each  agency  site 
is  worthwhile  both  for  the  clarity  of  info ramt ion  and  the  personal  contacts 
with  agency  personnel.  I  would  advise  this  personal  approach  as  »ich  as 
possible  in  establishing  an  ISA  Office.  The  infonaatioo  on  each  agency  was 
then  typed,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  each  director  for  verilication. 

After  verification  was  cf^leted,  each  agency  form  was  filed  in 
alphabetical  order  by  agency  name  in  a  spiral  binder;  this  format  provides 
ready  access  by  agency  for  the  l&R  Specialist. 

The  second  component  of  the  resource  file  was  organised  by  a  subject- 
problem  approach.    We  used  a  visible  desk  file  for  this*    A  basic  thessnros  of 
subject  headings   is  Detroit  Public  Library's  TIP  Subject  Heading  llst.^^' 
Under  each  subject  heading  ^  listed  the  agencies,  their  phone  nunbers,  and 
other  basic  information  needed  by  the  I&K  Specialist. 

This  is  a  siaq>le  format  for  a  basic  resource  file  of  local  agencies 
and,  when  done   carefully,  manual   accessing  can  be  effective.     Thia  basic 
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resource  file  is  routUely  t^nUted  yearly  with  «ppn>xi»ately  1/4  of  t^p  lifted 
agencies  cliecked  for  accuracy  of  information  every  tbrce  torUis;  however,  any 
tiM  tke  staff  leams  of  a  change  in  infotwatioo  the  change  is  sijsjBrd lately 
ooteil  on  the  agency  fora  and  in  the  visible  file. 

To  supplemt  this  basic  file,  specialized  service  directories  are 
purchased  t^enever  available.  We  have  found  that  these  directories  are 
aecea^ary  to  give  residents  of  rural  areas  access  to  state  and  national 
service  program.  Directories  of  800  nual^rs  are  very  useful,  ^a.l  l&R  atatf 
should  note  additional  800  nm^rs  whenever  available. 

Telephone  directories  of  surrounding  conunitirfi  and  neirhy  large 
cities  were  also  acquired.  These  were  especially  im^c^rtant  in  our  rural 
county  which  is  served  by  several  different  telephone  co^anies  and  which  also 
utilise  the  services  of  agencies  and  organisations  headquartered  in  ueigh* 
boring  counties. 

Additional  comunity  information  which  was  co^iled  includes  civic 
orgsniMtioos  with  a  listing  of  officers  and  telephone  niuwbers,  )ocal  govern- 
ment officials,  asbulance  services,  fire  departa^ts,  and  cler^.  Paaphlet 
naterials  supplied  by  hiuiisn  service  agencies  were  filed  in  veitirai  filps 
according  to  subject  area.  Very  often  specific  requests  for  infora^ation  lead 
to  new  sources  of  services  outside  the  county.  We  always  ask  these  af^encies  to 
supply  publications  explaining  their  services  so  that  inforaation  resource 
files  continue  to  expand. 

It  has  proved  useful  to  have  the  telephone  numbers  and  the  contact 
persons  for  other  l&R»s  in  the  state.  lijis  ieforraa)  linking  pays  off  in  extra 
service  for  clients. 
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IntervieviPg  and  Folloir"!^ 

A  Sttbstaotlal  matez  of  qycstions  to  our  office  are  reqiMStfl  for 
infomatioa;  hovewet  there  are  taAny  clients  vbo  have  aerioas  pi:oblffl»«  sow* 
tioes  iMltipIe  in  nature,  i^ich  require  sK>re  than  giving  infocMtion.  In  oar 
office  Uiese  people  are  designated  as  '*Hiran  Service  Iteferrals  or  Clients." 

Vith  hiOMiD  service  clients  tbe  I&R  Specialist  oilJlects  Imsic  intake 
inforaation.  This  interview  usually  vill  be  done  in  tbe  office,  and  the 
purpose  is  to  wrk  with  the  clients  to  develop  a  referral  plan  so  that  all 
agencies  iifaicn  provide  tbe  needed  services  are  accessed  in  a  systesMtic 
swimer.  A  primary  agency  is  desisted  to  do  case  managSMit  for  the  client. 
The  intent  is  to  eliainate  service  gaps  and  to  avoid  frustration  for  the 
client.  The  client  should  not  have  to  repeat  the  sane  tosic  infonsstioa  for 
each  agency.  A  standard  intake  fom  ia  sets  of  five  carbon^bacfced  pages  ia 
tsaed.  With  a  client's  penaission  a  copy  of  the  intake  infonsatioa  is  sent  to 
each  agency  involved  in  providing  service.  Conf-^^^entiality  of  iaforoation  is 
a  basic  right,  io  inforaation  is  aacte  available  ftoa  the  l&R  Office  vitboat 
the  client's  pereission. 

VoUov-up  of  the  referral  is  ia^ortant  to  evaluate  the  referral  sod 
deteraine  if  the  client  is  receiving  help*  With  each  huaan  service 
referral  the  prisary  agency  is  sent  an  "Agency  Satisfaction  Fom"  to  return  to 
Ilfi  indicating  the  appropriateness  of  the  referral  and  its  service  plan  for 
the  client.  The  client  i6  provided  with  a  ^Client  Satisfactira  Fora"  that 
alleys  the  client  to  evaluate  both  I&K  service  and  a^ncy  service.  An  assigned 
code  nu8d>er,  not  the  client's  naiK»  appears  on  the  foll^i^up  fptm  to  preserve 
aoonynity.  V^en  evaluation  foms  are  not  returned*  the  I&R  Specialist  oafces 
folloV"Up  telephone  calls  to  determine  the  success  of  tbe  referral r 
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Logging  ^sic  I&g  Calls 
Basic  infoni.itiofi  and  referral  calls  are  log^d  oa  a  lora  vbicb 
provides  for  the  source  of  the  call,  telephone  modrer  and  address,  date,  ticse, 
probl«s,  aad  resedy  or  referral.  This  is  ao  easy  fons  to  use,  ano  >t  allows 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  types  of  rcqnests  coning  in  and  the  types  of  refer* 
rals  that  were  made. 

Letting  the  CiamnDity  Know 
One  of  the  probles  areas  in  rural  l&R  service  is  alert  y.'  it  the  public 
to  the  service.  In  Clarion  County  there  is  no  single  nevspap^^r  that  covers 
the  entire  county;  th^re  are  five  different  papers  which  are  subscribed  to  hy 
residents  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  There  is  one  local  radio  station 
that  covers  a  portion  of  the  county;  other  area  residents  ^ay  listen  to  radio 
stations  incited  in  two  other  counties  depending  on  where  they  reside*  There 
is  local  television  station;  television  prograsiing  coses  fron  cities  80 
miles  or  nore  distant.  Those  contesplating  the  establisbn^t  of  rijral  IIrR's 
will  encounter  sioilar  problems  in  desiring  publicity  programs,  Ve  decided 
to  utilize  the  cosnwrcial  laedia  we  have  available,  but  we  also  recogOi/ed  that 
a  strong  effort  in  other  modes  of  publicity  must  be  made,  contacted  clergy 
and  supplied  them  with  inserts  for  their  church  bulletins.  Clergy  were  usually 
very  cooperative  because  they  encounter  people  daily  who  need  assistance  in 
finding  social/huauin  siervices.  Posters  were  printed  and  distributed  throu^ont 
the  county.  Volunteers  took  posters  to  laundroi^tSy  bowling  alleys,  aedical 
centers,  libraries,  barSp  post  offices,  and  other  places  i^ere  people  would  be 
likely  to  see  thss. 
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Telephone  stickers  were  printed  and  distrilmted  througtout  senior 
Citisen  centers »  retiresoit  housing,  lov  incose  housing  offices »  Hesd  Start 
Centers,  and  day  care  centers.  Brochures  and  letters  explaining  our  services 
iMsre  seat  to  school  guidsnce  counselors,  school  lihrarians^  doctors*  offices t 
Mdical  clinics V  as^ulance  services,  local  goverasent  officials*  funeral 
directors  I  and  hman  service  agencies  and  organizations.  Brochures  were  also 
distributed  through  Velcooe  Uagoa  to  sev  residents  soving  into  the  county. 
IfCtters  were  sent  to  presidents  of  civic  organisations  asking  thea  to  infom 
tteir  Bcs^ers  and  offering  progress  on  the  l&R  service. 

This  effort  to  let  the  cooanmity  know  oust  he  sisintained;  it  can  not 
be  a  one'^shot  publicity  blitz.  Hany  of  the  pec^le  who  need  inforDBtioa  the 
BOSt  do  not  copy/ retain  the  telephone  number.  In  rural  areas  isolation  is  a 
big  problen;  the  IficR  staff  sust  use  ingenuity  is  bresking  through  this  service 
tMirrier;  good  public  relations  is  a  continuing  process. 

Who  Calls  and  Why 

During  the  early  Bonths  of  operation,  requests  have  covered  a  broad 
spectrin  of  needs.  The  I&K  Office  has  had  calls  friKB  pei^le  seeking  very 
basic  InforsstioQ,  such  as  where  to  register  to  vote,  «^re  to  buy  a  dog 
license,  hov  to  obtain  a  permit  to  sell  fire  an^s,  vhere  to  apply  for  low 
incofie  energy  assistance,  how  to  apply  for  a  copyright,  how  to  get  a  passport, 
etc. 

We  have  also  had  requests  that  require  sophisticated  interviewing 
skills.  The  client  either  isn't  aware  of  his  specific  problfa  or  is  relucUnt 
to  face  it.  These  requests  are  usually  stated  in  an  oblique  fashion  so  that 
staff  smst  use  interviewing  techniques  that  don't  irritate  or  frighten  the 
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clioit,  ftt  40  clarify  the  request.  Iteceiitly  a  county  residcBt  called  to  ask 
for  hfilp  with  her  agisg  mother,  the  quest ioa  theo  beca^  what  kind  of  help? 
Actually  she  needed  advice  and  aupport  to  place  her  mother  ia  a  nursing  hon. 
She  also  needed  iefonsation  about  vhat  hoses  were  available,  their  costa  and 
their  services.  A  referral  to  an  Area  Agency  on  A%itkg  outreach  worker  was 
Bade. 

Smetuaes  callers  are  extrraely  distressed.  Me  hjve  haJ  wives 
seeking  abuse  centers;  we  have  had  people  threatening  suicide;  we  have  had 
ammynous  reports  of  child  abuse.  In  the  first  week  of  o^ration,  1  received 
a  call  froB  a  gentleman  seeking  marriage  counseling;  while  I  was  explaining 
the  different  services  available^  his  wife  caaic  on  the  extension  and  threatened 
to  sue  lae  for  breaking  up  her  siarriage.  For  the  next  few  sinutes  ay  patience 
and  sense  of  husor  were  tested  but  the  referral  was  sade*  and  the  couple  did 
enter  counseling. 

Haas  of  our  requests  deal  with  needs  for  financial  assistance.  Hiese 
are  referred  to  the  appropriate  service  agencies.  For  sose  of  these  requests, 
there  is  no  help  available  because  of  ineligibility  or  exhau'^tion  of  benefits. 
Such  requests  can  so^tii^^s  be  helped  at  least  tesiporarily  by  private  agencies. 
Perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  I&R  is  dealing  with  situations  of  real  distress 
when  there  is  no  help.  The  "safety  net^'  of  social  services  has  rents  and 
teai-s. 

It  is  interesting  to  sie  as  a  librarian  that  many  requests  for  infor- 
mation are  typical  reference  questions  that  could  have  been  directed  to  the 
pi^lic  library.  It  leads  se  to  wonder  why  cpy  office  received  the  call.  Vaa 
it  because  man*'  people  do  not  think  of  p»*^Uc  libraries  in  rural  areas  as 
infonsation  centers? 
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Priaarily*  loformtioo  and  Referral  Offices  benefit  the  clienta  vlto 
sake  requests  hy  saving  thfm  time  and  frnatratioQ  in  satisfyiag  t^ir  needs* 
K*  Offices  also  benefit  the  service  agencies  in  a  three-fold  aumer;  (a) 
Clients  are  not  sent  to  a  service  agf.acy  unless  their  problas  autctes  the 
prograsss  provided  by  the  agency;  (b)  VitlK)ut  people  in  trouble  often  call 
service  agencies  at  randoa;  this  is  ti«e  cons  using,  and  service  agency 
personnel  are  obligated  to  make  referrals  to  other  nore  ai^ropriate  agencies; 
(c)  Service  agency  personnel  often  ask  Ifi*  for  inforaation  cmceming  otlter 
banan  service  agency  progrm^s. 

Inforaation  and  Referral  Offices  can  also  serve  the  commity  at 
large  by  identifying  social  service  gaps,  feedback  indicates  the  ability 
of  the  cooDunity  to  aeet  the  needs  of  its  people.  This  inforsiatioa  bccMes 
very  iii^rtant  in  tines  of  tight  tax  dollars  ubeo  local  govensnent  officials 
mat  establish  priorities. 

Conclusion 

We  are  a  nation  that  is  both  infomation  rich  and  information  poor. 
In  any  cosamuiity  a  wealth  of  informtioa  exists «  often  scattered  a»ong  nany 
agencies  and  organirations,  stmtifi^s  only  in  the  minds  and  mw>ries  of 
individuals  in  various  agencies  and  organizations.  This  fragmented  infomation 
is  osually  difficult  for  the  average  resident  to  access.  The  inforaation- 
seeking  resident  can  reach  high  levels  of  frustration  and  still  renain  infor- 
Mtios  poor.  A  central  access  point  for  inforaation-seekii^  clients,  staffed 
by  trained  personnel  whose  najor  responsibility  is  to  satisfy  these  inforaation 
needs,  can  enrich  the  quality  of  liie  for  all  rural  residents. 
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1-     Staftdard  Servicg  PcCinitiopg  in  Hiasaa  Services.    Hm&n  Services  In  for- 
Mtioa  Syste«  (BIS)  Project  of  Lancaster  County,  Penoaylvania,  1973, 

2.     n?  Subject  Headingg,    Detroit:    Detroit  Public  Library »  1979. 
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fOIRAL  LIBRARIES  AND  THE  THREE  T'S  - 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES,  TEOMUKiY.  m  TINE 

AhflMd      N.  Gtealuddln,  Professor 
School  of  Library  k:l8iH:e 
Clarion  State  Colle^ 

Tli£  key  Ingrcdiest  in  the  development  sad  cootiauing  survival  of  the 
nral  library  is  a  fHsrsistest  deteroiiidtioQ  to  thrive  despite  adwrsity  the 
Quality  of  **tnie  grit***  The  rural  Uhrary,  although  soallt  addresses  nsity  of 
tbB  sane  objectives  as  sister  libraries  serving  more  iN>|mlou8  areas.  The 
dilena  of  the  rural  library  is  that  it  reflects  in  i8icit>i:oMi  the  seeds  aod 
concerns  of  larger  libraries,  hut  lacks  the  CiMoocfisurate  range  of  problen- 
aolvlag  optious. 

ilie  local  tax  base  in  rural  areas  cannot  begiu  to  su^»port  the 
elaborate  me6i»  collections ,  array  of  programs »  or  depth  of  personnel  avail'- 
able  in  larger  libraries* 

Although  fre<)aently  short  ou  funding,  the  public  library  is  alfsost 
always  long  on  deteminatson.  A  resolve  to  provide  the  local  coB&smity  with 
good  library  service  has  enabled  dedicated  staff  to  turn  limited  resources 
iato  public  library  service  that  i^ets  cc^^wity  needs  and  of  which  the  cos- 
nmity  can  be  proud.  As  a  i&aiter  of  fact,  rural  librarians  have  becoar  so 
adept  at  "making  do**  that  a  '*Catch  22**  service  situation  has  developed*  As 
conscientious  librarians  nake  every  effort  to  make  the  library  the  best  it  can 
be,  the  public  expects  store,  and  the  library  is  faced  with  the  need  to  yut 
forth  more  services  with  relatively  fa#er  staff  oei^rs  and  budget  dollars. 
On  this  type  of  daily  treadmill,  the  library  achsinistrator  is  likely  to  focus 
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attentioa  aiuS  «£fort  on  tim  public  service  aspects  of  library  opcr.itioo  and 
give  little  coasi deration  to  technical  processes* 

Uliile  rural  libraries  are  moving  ahead  in  areas  of  public  service, 
technical  processes  such  as  cataloging  and  classification  arr  stagojting.  The 
rationale  behind  the  classification  (technical  services  ignored)  ^ystefs  used 
or  the  possibility  for  iapro!re«ent  is  little  considered.  While  rural  li- 
braries are  ooving  ahead  in  areas  of  public  service »  it  is  very  likely  that 
cataloging  and  classification  is  h/>nd^^  in  the  sane  way  as  a  decade  ago. 
^ssibly  a  new  edition  of  Dewe)  has  been  used,  Cutter  numbtfrs  added  or 
deleted,  but  the  process  renaini  the  same.  Tie  rural  librarian,  pressured  by 
the  volume  of  aaterials  to  be  processes  and  other  library  dejaands,  has  little 
tim  to  consider  new  developments,  such  Itr^s  implenient  thea. 

Numerous  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  library  firla  in  technical 
processes.  Many  librarians  recognize  and  readily  acknowletige  the  relative  lag 
in  keeping  up  with  advances  io  technical  proces-^es.  They  prott*st  that  the 
work  load,  the  library  budget,  and  attitudes  cf  board  member.s  or  library 
adeinistrators  make  changes  i^ossible.  Other  librarians  are  so  engulfed  in 
the  problems  of  their  individual  libraries  that  they  have  littlf  c)pp<frtunity 
to  become  aware  of  what  is  happening  in  other  librarips  on  the  periphery  of 
their  ianiediate  environaent. 

All  of  this  is  understandable.  Each  of  as  gets  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  particular  job  and  niche  in  the  world.  Yet,  it  is  iisportant  to  cnake  an 
effort  not  only  to  keep  up  with  the  current  develojp^nts  in  librarianship,  but 
to  envision  the  future  and  prepare  ourselves  to  »eei  it.  If  we  accept  the 
^oeral   previse  that  libraries  encourage  ongoing  educational  and  personal 
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tewI^Mit,  it  »liotail  iollw  that  librarian  tbnaclvva  are  prograasive  90A 
vmll  iafomd  vithia  their  field.  But,  iHlea  liaUtc4  fiatt&cial  ma4  tswmn 
fesoimM  cod^lm  to  force  a  choice  bettmeo  pi^lic  services  and  technical 
MXvicMf  the  latter  is  lihely  to  get  pusted  to  a  hack  boriwr.  The  atatua  quo 
is  ffotiooalised  hy  sayii^  that  technical  aenrices  effect  tmly  the  library 
at«ff»  00  are  not  really  ioiKyrtaot.  frt  technical  services  are  iater-releted 
vith  other  library  operations  and  are  ioportant  to  library  users  in  term  of 
availability  of  miterials,  ease  of  use  of  caUlogs  and  locating  aaterials, 
OMt  effectiveness  of  staff  tifie,  cuts  in  processing  tiM  -  getting  the 
■aterials  to  the  public  B»re  rapidly,  relation  of  clsss  ma^rs  used  to  those 
in  o^r  types  of  libraries  facilitating  traoafer  of  skills  fron  cmr  situation 
to  ai»ther»  sod  increased  staff  tine  svailshle  for  providing  public  service 
when  that  required  for  technical  services  is  reduced. 

It  is  slvsys  necesiary  to  l^p  in  sind  that  not  al|  changes  are 
is^roveMuts*  Alternatives  need  to  be  reviewed  and  cmisidered  with  an  eye 
toiisrd  advanctfl^t  rather  than  tradition.  Perhaps  one  of  the  nost  radical 
changes  to  be  considered  is  whether  to  retain  the  WC  (Dewy  Decinal  Classi- 
fication} .  Even  coasidering  a  chanse  to  LCC  (Library  of  Congress  Classifies^ 
tion)  by  a  s»sll  library  would  have  been  considered  revolutionary  less  thsn  s 
decade  ago.  Is  X>evey  adequatet  Anyone  f#ho  has  ever  had  difficulty  finding  a 
imter  for  a  aev  ssbject  or  spent  time  chsnging  nua^rs,  Isbeli,  and  cards  to 
satisfy  fievey  revisions  knovs  that  0etfey  is  not  perfect.  Althmigh  revised 
editi^s  of  Dewey  have  incorporated  sooe  new  subjects  through  ex]^asion  of 
deeisala  aod  reasaigoneat  of  nunbers,  Deu<ev  classificstioo  is  still  based  in 
the  I9th  century  Md  does  i^t  slways  oeet  the  needs  of  the  20th. 
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tte  MX  myuttm  is         cltasificatioii  of  the  ZQth  century  aod  My 
Ve  tla  baiia  for  catAloglag  4«irel^Kat  In  tte  2Ist  century.    WX  is  ami 
A  gnnacea  for         mil  librnry  but  doea  offer  advaata^a.    ¥ith  a  bmadter 
range  of  divialooa  aiMl  roos  for  ex^aaicmi  LCC  cm  oore  eoaily  accosBMlate  nev 
attbjecte   vithoat  causiq^  havoc  vith  previously  eatsblisbed  clasaificstim 
naaten  rad  viUwttt  increasing        leogtb  of  the  call  niters  to  an  lun^ldy 
alse.    A  najor  disadvantage  of  LO!  is  that  it  ikiea  mtt  provide  for  separata 
fictiM  and  biogri^  aections  as  does  the  I3PC  s^nitea,  and  LCC  class  scl^dnlm 
ar«  spread  thranghinit  several  voltiaes  as  opp^ed  to  the  three  voluses  of 
Detfey.    The  fwiliarity  of  users  with  Ikwey  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  ODC. 
The  ayatea  seras  ouch  easier  to  use  to  cany  practicing  catalogers  since  they 
have  often  had  years  of  esperimce  ifith  the  Hevey  classification.    LCC  nmina 
a  iMsbulous  area  for  nany  librarians  sad  adninistrators  since  library  schools 
did  not  comoalv  eo^sire  the  system  prior  to  the  uld  60' s.    For  the  very 
Bflttll  collection^    the   revisions   in  Dewy  may  not  pose  serious  problem » 
Perhaps  the  laost  frequent  arguaent  in  si^K>rt  of  continued  use  of  &e»ey  is  the 
potential  cost  of  converting  previously  cataloged  titles  to  LCC.  Librarian's 
tiM  and  the  cost  of  additional  supplies  are  both  considerations. 

Yet  despite  the  initial  expenditure  of  ti»e  and  scney,  a  change  froA 
roc  to  LCC  should  not  coi^Ietely  discounted.  Znoediate  conversion  of  the 
total  collection  any  not  be  necessary  but  in  sooe  instances,  it  aight  be  m 
MDrthnhile  investment,  There  aay  co«e  a  tine  is  the  not-tocdist^ot  future 
wNm  the  virtues  of  sii^licity  of  use  and  adequacy  of  Dewey  will  be  severely 
tested.  As  librsry  technology  continues  to  expand,  Dewey  is  likely  to  becoM 
Mre  outMiM  and  to  sees  even  more  patchwork  in  nature. 
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Althoa^  the  vrlter  dpes  iM>t  Advocate  tl»  use  of  LOT  in  all  mral 
libraries  aoit,  it  la  profN^aed  that  rural  librarians  tak*  a  closer  look  at  wbat 
is  b^q^ing  to  cataloging  and  classification  in  the  wrld  around  tbcn.  It  la 
easy  to  accept  tbe  routine  without  questioning  vhy.  Xt  is  «irell  to  r««««^r 
th»t  80C  is  over  one  hinuSred  years  old,  Henry  Ford  did  not  stop  vith  tbe 
■odal  I,  Bell  Telepbose  has  fottiud  "a  better  way,"  and  -rven  tbe  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion has  been  amended.  .  .  siayiMe  a  chaa^  in  library  rataloging  is  needed  too. 

Rural  librarians  are  practical  iintividuals  and  are  inclined  to  make 
tbe  siost  of  tbe  resources  available.  Devey,  until  now,  has  seewd  tbe  8»st 
efficient  aetbod  of  organixation.  If  a  better  vay  is  deaonstratedf  tbe  writer 
feels  that  tbe  rural  librarian  %dll  select  that  route  for  future  use.  A 
•^tter  way"  for  ojany  libraries  is  already  in  iteration  in  large  libraries  -  A 
co^instion  of  LCC  Sisd  on-line  coi^uter  access  has  facilitated  processing  of 
library  materials  and  also  has  aade  possible  more  effective  ioterlibrary  loan, 
aerials  control ^  and  acquisitions  of  saterials. 

In  this  era  of  aetw>rking  and  library  cooperation,  aore  libraries 
are  plugging  into  IXC  and  cataloging  networks  like  OCLC  On-line  Colter 
Library  tenter  vis  on-line  terminals.  Hie  literature  shows  that  a  few  small 
libraries  have  not  only  looked  at  the  systen  but  also  tried  it  out  and  found 
that  it  can  work. 

Acronyiss  like  CK^LC  aod  RLIH  (Research  Libraries  Infomation  Xetwork) 
•re  rapidly  bec(»oing  a  part  of  every  librarian's  daily  Vb<  'lary  just  as 
fliicroforaSf  cassettes^  and  l^sm  fil8»  have  in  the  past. 

Library  literature  and  on-lioe  directories  show  greatest  cost 
benefits  occur  at  present  to  larger  public  libraries  or  to  library  coupers- 
tives  with  centralized  processing  iterations.    With  rapid  advances  in  both 
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coaputer  bantirare  and  soHumre^  prices  should  becoae  oore  affordable  to 
saftller  librariea, 

OB«-liiie  ia  the  imrd  for  libraries  of  the  futttre  «  all  types  of 
libraries.  For  s&aller  libraries »  the  major  aetworkiog  responsibility  say 
rest  with  district  or  regioasl  centers  with  local  access  temioals.  It  has 
already  beea  proven  that  on-Iiae  access  is  aot  oaly  aa  effective  tool  for 
cstalogifltg  and  classificatim,  but  for  other  cooperative  ^tures  Includiss 
ifiterlibrary  loan  and  cooperative  acquisitioas.  In  sose  libraries,  the 
os«*lina  concept  is  so  well  accepted  that  oo'^line  catalogs  are  replacing  the 
traditional  card  catalog.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  already  ^'closed*'  its 
card  catalog.  No  srore  cards  will  be  added  to  the  traditional  catalog.  All 
informtion  will  be  cosputerized  and  accessed  by  counter  terainals. 

Library  literature  within  the  last  t\io  years  has  discussed  Cofsputer 
(Mput  fUcrofons  (COH)  Catalogs  -  cos^uter  generated  and  produced  on  aiicrofilsi 
or  microfiche  rather  theti  paj^r  stock  -  as  opposed  to  the  card  catalog.  COM  is 
considered  as  an  alternative  and  a  stepping  stone  betveeo  the  traditional 
cn  .1'^  and  the  on-line  catalog  where  the  co^uter,  in  a  sense»  holds  all  of 
the  The  traditional  card  catalog  is  being  concerned  as  out^ded, 

«Kp«j  .  J   inconvenient  to  the  user.    As  more  libraries  coo^uter- input 

catalogH'^  data  and  access  data  in  that  way,  rather  than  purchase  catalog 
cards  in  bulk,  it  nay  no  longer  be  profitable  for  jobbers  to  supply  book  pro*" 
cessing  or  cards,  ftural  libraries  way  ultisately  be  forced  to  move  with  the 
tises  •  ready  or  not. 

The  initial  reaction  to  the  ide«  of  computers^  networking*  and 
change  will  quite  likely  be  **all  very  aicct  but  what  about  the  cost?"  Cost  is 
obviously  a   consideration  but  oot  an   issurawun table  obstacle.     One  local 
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^^et  soy  not  Ins  able  to  handle  the  finBotcial  outlay,  but  perbapa  a  group  of 
llbrariea  vorkirg  together  coold.  Cooperatira  baa  worked  for  tbe  mill 
Ubsary  before  fioii  trill  cimtiattf  to  be  a  key  elenent  in  tbe  metMor^aia  of 
the  rural  library. 

(bte  of  tbe  beat,  sost  faailiart  aad  osoat  widespread  forvs  of  co- 
operation la  interlibrary  loan.  Cooperation  in  tbia  area  bas  tma  amceaafiil 
becattae:  1}  tbe  aej.  .ce  ia  needed  to  st^plesent  available  collections;  2) 
ttere  is  no  significant  atrain  on  tbe  library's  noraal  operating  budget  vitb 
postal  costa  sooetire  defrayed  by  tbe  district  or  tbe  library  user,  3)  oaually^ 
tbe  staff  tiae  needed  ia  iacorporated  vitb  the  other  responaibilitiea  of  an 
individual  already  ec^loyed  by  tbe  library;  4)  tlwere  ia  no  threat  to  tbe 
autimos^  of  oesiber  libraries  and  for  sost  swall  libraries,  no  strain  on  their 
otm  collections.  Kany  of  these  principles  vould  also  apply  to  cooperative 
netfiorb  access. 

In  Pennsylvania,  cooperation  on  varying  scales  ties  together  soall 
pidiHc  libraries  and  enables  all  to  benefit  directly  fros  the  resources  each 
baa  to  offer  as  well  as  fro«  the  expertise  and  resources  of  the  District 
Center.  This  linkage  isay  involve  continuing  education,  rotating  collections 
of  books,  cooperative  acquisitions  agreements ,  imion  liats,  shared  public 
relations,  prograaaing  ideas*  recordings,  art  prints,  etc.  Perhaps  it  is  tijse 
to  concentrate  more  on  shared  access  to  on-line  cataloging  netiporha  and 
cooperative  cataloging  processing  in  general.  Cooperation  ia  a  viable 
poasibility  for  ifl^roved  aiMj  cost'^effective  cataloging  and  technical  processes 
for  U»  rural  library. 

When  the  iN^ather  bureau  issues  a  tornado  vaming,  it  is  a  good  idea 
take  cover.    }dhen  the  library  literature  and  library  operations  ijMlicate  a 
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•ovr  towrd  autcmtion,  c*=putera,  aod  revisioa  of  cataloging  wtteds,  it 
■ight  be  a  good  idea  to  take  notice,  re-evaluate  presm  practices,  aad  oade 
plans  for  gradually  cooiog  to  teiw  with  the  future. 

The  time  has  cmc  ia  rural  librariaaship  for  serious  considcraUoa 
of  changes  in  traditional  cataloging  and  classificatioo  aethods  and  plana  for 
adi^ti(»  of  the  "revolutionary"  ideas  that  have  nov  heco»!  the  routine  in 
larger  libraries.  Tiaw,  cost,  and  "smallaess,"  or  even  "ruralneas,"  will  not 
long  rasain  valid  excuses  for  ignoring  advances  in  the  library  field  and 
ia^Jrovareats  in  ways  to  serve  the  rural  library  public.  Cooperation  has 
wrked  before.  With  the  determination  to  sove  forward,  and  the  villingness  to 
face  the  challenge,  it  can  work  again.  What  is  needed  is  a  little  oore  of 
that  old-fashioned  coratodity  for  which  rural  libraries  and  librarians  ace 
fajaous  -  true  grit. 
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K»K»«»ILE  SERVICE  REEXMINEO 

John  J.  MiiUp,  Supervisor  of  Field 

0|>eration$ 
Tt»  State  library  of  Ohio 

Library  litersture  in  the  past  few  years  has  reflected  a  Begative 
attitude  totmrds  boofcnobile  service  on  a  natiooBl  level.  It  appears  that  the 
gasoline  issue  has  generated  wide-ranging  5oul-*searching  as  to  the  viability 
of  such  service.  However,  it  is  ay  observation  that  the  gasoline  crisis, 
first  its  nonavailability  and  then  its  rising  cost,  incited  ^'doubters"  to 
become  full-blown  critics  of  a  specialized  library  service  vhich  vas  never 
fully  acceptable  to  the  profession,  0^  is  alaost  t^ted  to  say  that  Use 
gasollra  crisis  vas  a  welcome  tool  to  justify  long'ters  reservations  about  the 
value  of  the  service.  Sc^  of  the  concerns  were^  ^ad  continue  to  be,  justifi- 
able; a  sigaificant  ou»ber  of  persons  involved  in  boolosobile  service  underrated 
the  potential  of  the  service ^  co^rosised  its  quality,  and  unwittingly  assisted 
ti^  prophetic  stateisents  of  its  demise  to  cocse  true. 

The  Rural  Scene 

It  is  useful  to  study  the  phenos^non  of  ''rurality**  as  a  way  to 
understand  the  structure  of  bookaobile  service  in  Ohio  because  this  is  the 
setting  in  vhich  the  service  has  had  its  greatest  use  and  success.  The 
ptU>licdtion  of  the  Journal,  RUKAL  LIBRARIES,  has  provided  mich  useful  inft^r** 
BNition  for  this  study;  several  articles  in  the  first  issue,  Volume  1,  Niiober 
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1»  Vioter  1980,  provided  social »  political,  and  educational  iosigitta  ioto  tte 
rural  coaminity.  for  exai^le,  the  suggestions  for  serious  cosnunity  analysiB 
ami  user  statistics  in  tbc  Curran  and  Barnm  article  are  pertinent  for  oost 
niral  areas;  these  authors  observed  that  ntral  residents  respond  to  personal-* 
ised  service  and  are  wary  of  institutions.  Hiis  finding  corroborates  the 
intuition  of  most  bookaobiie  staffs.  Other  authors  cited  the  i6qN>rtant  role 
public  libraries  should  play  in  fulfilling  iafomatici  needs  of  rural 
citizens;  I  believe  well-designed  *^  '-"^bile  service  can  enhance  this  role. 
Hershey,  Keasley  and  Horris  direc  ibrarians  toward  profess ionalisn  in 

the  social  context.    Lois  Albrecbt'&  on  adult  learning  correlate  with 

some  of  the  observations  bool(i>^bile  sta*  ren  aakiog  for  years  regarding 

the  educational  potential  of  bookaiobile  servis^e. 

These  references  to  articles  in  the  first  issue  of  RUHAL  LIBRARIES 
are  relevant  to  this  discussion  because  the  bookaK>bile  is  the  library  for  smny 
of  the  rural  clients  served  by  the  State  Library  of  (Hiio.  Either  the  book- 
B»bile  will  provide  these  services  or  the  needs  will  not  be  met. 

The  Ohio  State  Library  Bookmobile  Service 

As  part  of  the  soul-^searching  activity  in  Ohio«  the  State  Library 
exanined  its  extensive  bookmobile  program  during  1980-81.  The  State  Library 
vaa  the  major  provider  of  bookmobile  service  in  the  state,  second  in  circula- 
tion to  only  one  metropolitan  sch<M>l  system.  The  analysis  included  total 
bookaobile  service  throughout  Ohio. 

Fur  twenty  years  the  State  L.lbrary  has  provided  booki^bile  service 
to  portions  of  twenty  counties  by  ne^ns  of  contract  agreements,  a  program 
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t^ich  cratittues  to  be  {H^pular.  la  1980,  597,559  books  wrc  cirniiatcd  froa 
four  beadqisarter  offices  located  fitrstegicaXly  In  four  rural  areas  of  tte 
state  wbere  no  other  source  of  library  service  is  available.  To  deliver  this 
r»rodact,  113,000  siles  were  driven  to  309  commities  and  49  scbools;  150, (KH) 
people  osed  t\»  service  ^uxiMig  1980;  73,^  iaforaation  questions  iiere  a»l»J 
of  staff;  full  iaterlibrary  loan  aad  reserve  services  wre  provided  through 
OCtC  aod  local  systeaos.  'H'is  service  vas  provide  in  1980  at  a  cost  of  $.84 
per  circulation,  Ve  do  sot  have  figures  for  other  booksobile  program,  but 
the  cost  per  circulation  for  all  saterisls  in  Ohio  was  $1.59  in  1980,  calcu- 
Xate<<  broadly  on  total  binlgets  of  public  libraries  divided  into  total  circular 
tion.  This  ai^ittedly  is  a  flawed  method  of  comparison  but  has  at  least 
ainiisal  relevance. 


cmtinued  strength.  Eased  on  ccNaaients/discussioss  aoong  librarians  in  (%io 
and  nationally,  analysis  was  expected  to  show  significant  decrease  but  rela-* 
tively  little  change  was  found.  Only  eleven  rural  libraries  have  dropped 
boolDBohile  service  since  1973.  Metropolitan  libraries  changed  focus,  and 
schools  experienced  a  significant  reduction  in  boohisobile  service.  Boohs*by<- 
sMil  was  introduced  into  a  nussber  of  service  areas.  Hie  Ohio  Valley  Area 
Libraries  (OVAL),  the  state's  newest  regional  systess,  adopted  both  bookaobile 
service  and  mail-s-book  service  as  a  two-pronged  outreach  effort.  Forty-eight 
pid)lic  libraries  in  forty** four  counties  in  addition  to  the  State  Library  and 
OVAL  operate  bookoobiles.    These  vary  greatly  in  size.    Twenty-one  prograsis 


Other  Ohio  Bookmobile  Service 


Bookaobile   service    in   other   library   systeiss   in  Ohio  also  shows 
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drciilatt!  90,000  to  6(^,000  voluses  per  year;  twenty  pperaU  at  a  30»000  to 
80,000  rate;  five  circulate  17,000  to  20,000*  School  service  as  Boted  above 
la  still  at  a  significant  if  soMtio^s  reiluced  level  in  thirty-siE  libraries. 
Tbe  degree  of  craoitKnt  to  school  service  varies  froa  lows  of  25%  to  highs  of 
tot  of  the  total  program.  Ten  libraries  serve  osly  local  comnities*  The 
Boaiicr  of  vehicles  has  gone  froa  f1  to  73,  and  the  iiu8i)er  of  stop  locations 
frofs  2,901  to  2,701,  In  1980,  4,854,(H)0  books  were  circulated  trcm  CMnio 
boobaobiles  as  c4»^ared  vith  over  6^000,000  in  1973. 

The  eleven  libraries  i^ich  ceased  boohsobile  service  cite  various 
replacKsent  service  programs.  Three  chose  to  replace  boolnsobiles  by  B»il-"a* 
book.  One,  a  setropolitan  coooty,  opened  siini -branches  and  an  outreach 
service*  Two  others  facing  liscal  crises  bad  no  alternative  but  to  eliminate 
successful  bookaiobile  programs*  In  two  cases  costly  repairs  combined  with 
tight  finances  and  reduced  usage  led  to  cancellation  of  service.  In  four 
cases  no  system  for  cheaper  or  reduced  service  was  available*  In  three  other 
Cases  overtures  have  been  nade  to  the  State  Library  so  the  decision  to  end 
teoksH>bile  service  sdght  be  reversed  in  the  future. 

In  oetropolitan  counties,  the  nature  of  booke^bile  service  changed: 
reduction  in  general  bookjsobile  service  to  concentrate  on  special  service  to 
targeted  c<^unities,  elimination  of  schools,  and  flK>re  strict  criteria  for 
stops  were  typical.  In  1975,  OVAL  took  over  administration  of  a  four-county 
State  Library  Progras;  today  it  serves  five  counties.  Som  serious  considers'* 
tion  vas  given  to  elisinating  tK^k;«>bile  service  in  favor  of  eiail'^a-book,  but 
•  cooprehensive  survey  and  analysis  by  staff  indicated  that  such  a  plan  not  be 
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imflmtalBA.  Although  still  facing  fiaai^ial  probleas^  OVAL  rcaaiitt  coMitted 
tQ  iNi^QBobile  service. 

Schwl  Service 

Today  two  huadred  fifteen  fet#er  schools  receive  boolembile  service 
than  in  l973«  Biostly  ia  Retrofwlitaii  areac.  The  issue  of  school  hooloic^ile 
service  in  Ohio  is  volatile.  Au  Ohio  &^re«e  Court  naliog  re^res  that 
public  schools  pay  for  public  library  boo)«obile  service  on  a  co9t  basis. 
This  ruling  has  not  been  univc'^sally  followed  as  s<»ie  schools  could  sot  afford 
the  cost  of  booksobile  visits  and  others  opted  for  no  service. 

Books  tfail 

Books-by-aail  library  service  has  grcnm  in  Ohio  as  it  bas  nation* 
ally.  OVAL  is  the  nation's  largest  such  program.  As  noted  above,  tvo  rural 
libraries  which  are  Gaesbers  of  OVAL  have  replaced  bookisobile  service  with  Mil 
service.  Only  one  library  chose  it  in  place  of  the  booksobile  as  a  aanagenent 
decision,  contrary  to  the  eatpectations  of  swse.  The  two  ser.  .-es  have  proved 
coe^tible  end  serve  different  people  for  different  purposes  within  the  sam 
systeffi. 

SuBimary 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  above  c^mnts  that  the  status  of  booh^* 
mobile  service  in  Ohio  is  healthy,  CiHSBsitsents  persist  even  while  service 
statistics  in  sose  cases  are  down,  and  sim  libraries  have  discootiotted  the 
service,  Cooasents  from  authors  in  fOIBAL  LIBRARIES  snd  LIBRARY  imtOS  (Spring 
1980)   t-end  not   only  to  reinforce  convictions  and  intuitions  of  booknobile 
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staff  About  the  nature  aui  xmdB  of  rural  people,  but  also  to  oitgsest  tbmt 
e¥en  nore  vork  needs  to  be  done  in  oeeting  tbe  recreational  and  icformational 
needs  of  rural  residents  thmigfa  boolfinobile  prograaaing. 

To  address  tbe  latter  need,  one  State  Library  of  Ohio  bdohaobile 
unit  vill  seek  to  reach  aon-users  by  expanding  the  concept  of  bcNoknobile 
routing.  Sorae  roving"  between  currently  active  stops  will  be  designed  to 
ferret  out  reluctant  resitfarnts.  Men  located ,  these  residents  uiU  be  offered 
tte  saoe  full  services  available  at  local  libraries*  In  this  way,  we  expect 
to  lower  tbe  percentage  of  persons  who  choose  not  to  test  bookmobile  service. 
The  logic  as  ^^eple:  up  to  901  of  tbe  residents  of  soar  coimmities  are 
rejecting  institutional  libraries;  only  a  ssall  percent  choose  bookmobiles;  ve 
will  test  whether  a  mix  of  the  tvo  types  of  service  night  have  scsse  positive 
effect.  This  test  points  to  one  of  the  unanst^red  questions  above,  i.e,,  nhy 
library  service  is  rejected  by  people  without  physical  barriers  to  that 
service   .d  why  som  choose  the  bookaobile  despite  barriers. 


PISUC  AMARENESS  IN  RURAL  LIBRARIES 

Chft«-l8s  E.  »teltorran»  Director 
teom-flMllson  Public  Library 
Msdlsofi,  Mest  Virginia 

Haklsg  the  public  awsre  of  a  library's  existence  and  servxces  is 
vital  if  there  is  to  be  increase  Id  circulation  and/or  funding*  la  the 
nural  coBsmnity*  the  librarian  may  face  liQitationa  in  opportunities  to 
achieve  public  avareneas,  but  if  he  looks  at  the  situatimi  io  a  creative 
manner  and  vith  a  "rural*"  approach,  he  quickly  id^tifies  the  large  variety 
of  coasmmicati&n  s^ia  at  his  disposal. 

The  first  that  ro^s  to  sind  is  ti%  local  nmispaper.  Host  ssisU 
papers  are  anxious  to  receive  local  o«w8  that  goes  beyond  the  facts  of 
who's  visiting  vhoai  and  iirho's  in  tha  hospital.  In  writing  for  the  paper  a 
single  press  release  froia  time  to  tiroe  is  not  enough.  A  regular  i^ekly  or 
biveefcly  colusss  vith  an  apprc^riate  title  or  heading  is  vastly  superior 
because  readers  will  see  the  title  and  be  reainded  of  the  library's  ckIs- 
tence.  The  library  stould  continue  to  prepare  press  releases  of  important 
events  in  addition  to  the  coiusm  news.^ 

Haoy  of  the  larger  "saall  towns"  have  radio  stations  that  are 
required  to  coteeit  tioe  to  public  service  iiessages  as  are  national  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations.  Here  again  one  will  likely  find  that  the 
station  is  eager  to  deliver  public  service  messages  on  the  air.  The  li- 
brary can  provitks  these  messages  in  three  ways.  One  is  throu^  regularly 
scheduled  public  a*wrenes8  prograsm  during  «^ich  the  librarian  is  inter- 
viewed by  radio  sUff.    A  second  approach  can  be  short  announceoents  of 


upcoming  special  events.  IMrd,  the  Ai^ricao  Librery  Association  pre- 
records special  messages  which  lend  a  definite  air  of  professionalism  to 
the  local  radio  and  provide  ear*catching  ideas  that  ^at  the  local  library 
in  the  forefront  of  listeners*  Binds. 

In  a  rural  coBBunity  the  library  is  linked  with  the  persons  who 
wrk  in  it;  these  people  become  pred<»iinant  advertisesents  for  the  library. 
The  sore  people  who  work  in  the  library  are  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of 
cooamnity  activities  tne  sore  sdvertis&neat  the  library  receives.  At  tisies 
rural  librarians  find  they  arc  approached  with  reference  questions  at  the 
local  superoarket  acre  often  than  they  src  asked  on  a  "slow  day"  at  the 
reference  desk. 

Another  setting  for  infor^l^  persr  tai  comunication  is  a  local 
center,  e-g-»  a  coffee  shop  or  restaurant,  v  •r^  the  librarian  wight  meet 
cooaunity  leaders  and  exchange  inforrajtion. 

Rural  libraries  have  a  very  powerful  source  for  local  comunica- 
tion  that  is  not  always  used  to  its  fullest  extent,   i.e.,   the  Board  of 
Education.    Jfost  school  system  have  an  efficient  aeans  of  delivering  infor- 
aatioo  to  each  school  each  day  and  are  usually  pleased  to  include  library 
letters  and  news.     Principals  regularly  contact  students  and  teachers  by 
public  address  systems;  if  requested  by  phone  or  letter,  the  principal  »ight 
include  special  library  events  in  his  announce^ntB .    Every  school  also  has 
bulletin  boards  that  can  be  uaf»d  for  library  pro^tion  ideas.    Attendance  at 
the  Boone-Kadisoo   Public  Library* s  Sussoer  Heading  Program  was  more  than 
doubled  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  distribution  of  a  sisiple  half-page 
flyer  handed  out  to  each  student  in  the  county  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.     Local  banks  aad  utilities  siay  be  willing  to  include  well-designed 
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•oBoiracfae&tfl  about  tbe  library  iriiJi  tbeir  BooLbly  lUt^wats  bilU. 

Is  the  rural  conwity  a  very  powrfal  source  for  pi^lic  aware* 
Bcss  and  aitp^rt  Ilea  in  aervice  clubs,  librarians  need  to  look  b^rond  tbe 
traditiooal  practices  of  prmriding  progom  for  ttese  gnn^s  mA  ukiug  for 
■oaey  dooatioaji.  Gemiitt  coaaicmot  to»  aad  lovolvoaeiit  in,  tte  activitiea 
of  ttese  orgaaizatioas  by  tbe  librariao  brings  him  into  cootact  vitb  tbc 
local  leaders  -  ncvspaper  editor,  saMger  of  tte  radio  statioo,  Nvineane&y 
politiciaiia^  educators »  clergy »  bankers  i4io  can  belp  to  promote  and 
iispIeBMmt  public  atrareittaa  of  library  prograM  ami  a^^.  Tteae  prograaa 
ano  needs  can  be  conveyed  to  service  club  oes^nt  tbrough  traditiMal 
presentations  to  tbe  assembled  group  or  through  infonsal  discussion  vitb 
friends/colleagues . 

Itese  are  but  a  few  of  the  vide  range  of  possible  consnication 
facilities  airailable  io  a  rural  coesKinity.  As  is  readily  ackimledged,  in 
a  small f  close-knit  group,  the  oajor  eleneut  of  ccsammicatifm  is  talk  aaong 
friendff.  Feeble  tend  to  talk  about  things  shared  in  coeaoon  which  say  be 
idiy  we  talk  to  an  nany  people  about  the  weather.  If  a  conouoity  can  berase 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  library  is  sooething  they  share  in  cosnoo  and 
soate thing  io  which  they  can  take  pride,  perhaps  the  best  mans  of  cois- 
SNinicatio&»  i.e*,  discussions  imng  friendSt  will  result  io  a  better^oaed 
and  hetter^si^orted  local  library. 


For  an  article  on  how  to  write  a  colusm  seer 

Hatthew  C,  Kubiak,  '^Coliam  on  Colums/*  ^  Library  Igagioation 
Paper,    Suinaer,  p  1. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  RURAL  IIBRAIIIES 

Bernard  Vavrek>  Coordinator 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  llbrarlanship 

Sch<N>1  of  Library  Science 

Clarion  State  Collect 

In  this  paper,  I  shall  comeot  on  the  outlook  for  growth  and 
dev^lopoent  vithia  rural  libraries  in  the  Ihiited  States,  Although 
qoestiona  have  been  raised  in  several  sectors  regarding  the  ability  of 
the  rural  library  to  survive  in  the  present  society  and  ecooMy,  I  think 
there  is  sok  evidence  to  suggest  not  only  continuation  of  rural  library 
service  but  also  expansion  of  program  capabilities. 

Four  theses  will  be  developed  to  extend  the  paper's  title  and 
objcrtive:  the  aeaaing  of  '*rttral'*;  population  changes  that  are  occurring 
in  rural  sreas;  special  problems  facing  rural  librarians;  and  an  educated 
prediction  regarding  the  future  status  of  the  rural  library* 

The  word  "rural"  can  be  defined  through  the  use  of  a  dictionary, 
but  it  is  better  interpreted  in  a  context.  The  U.S,  Bureau  of  the  Census' 
%'efinitioo  considers  a  ^pulation  base  of  2,500  or  fewer  individuals  to  be 
rural t  although  the  tera  "rural"  is  also  categorized  conveniently  as  "non- 
sietropolitan.*^  ^  Other  elaborations  or  nuances  of  def inition-^seeking  permit 
individual  seawntic  structurings  p.g.»  ^^'e  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural 
Ubrarianship  identifies  25»O0O  people  as  rural;  a  rural  library  oust  be  an 
iMiependent  unit  as  opposed  to  being  part  of  a  branch  systes  in  order  to 
qualify  for  study  by  the  Center.  h^ile  definitions  may  ne«i  changing  and 
firming  in  the  future,  colleagues  in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  at 
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FMosyivaiiiA  State  Uoivcrvity  ic^icate  tbat  Uie  BAiwer  of  def  iaiag  '^mral^ 
at  fteaefit  K»a  bees  approached  aa  a  literal  free-^for-all.  Sural  ai^io- 
logiata,  alao  fnw  the  Pennsylvania  State  Ihiiveraity,  Iwve  ii^icated  that 
it  ia  not  imciMmDn  to  fiail  a  population  of  IOO,(NK)  being  used  as  a  wiy  of 
Ascribing  rural. 

In  addition  to  the  censua  definition  of  rural,  there  are  aone 
additional  aspects  of  nirality  that  provide  Bseaningful  interpretation. 
First,  although  not  everyone  in  a  smll  toi#n  is  friendly  to  tl* 
dcer««>  usually  it's  simpler  to  get  to  knov  your  neighbors;  personal 
greetingst  such  as,  ''Good  Horniog,"  take  oo  individual  significance  and 
satisfaction.  Second,  it's  easier  {after  a  break^in/waiting  period  rcservcrd 
for  outsiders)  to  becoise  knows  in  a  coenunity  because  of  one'g  psrticipa- 
tiott  in  social  and/or  civic  activities;  this,  of  course,  can  work  to  one's 
disadvantage  because  ruoors  and  impressions  spread  faster  than  the  prover- 
bial wildfire.  Third,  while  ay  judgeKnts  arc  obviously  biased,  it  does 
seen  that  rural  areas  have  a  higher  proportion  than  the  city  of  iodividosls 
who  are  willing  to  volunteer  their  tice  for  the  good  of  the  cofflounity;  this 
aay  be  witnessed  in  activities  ranging  frtm  the  Little  League  to  the  Ihiited 
lisy.  Fourth,  as  another  aspect  of  rural  living,  it's  natural  (no  pun 
intended)  to  have  a  vegetable  garden  in  the  nxmmeti  in  fact,  it  oay  be 
alsiost  an  expected  behavior;  but,  it's  just  as  amaon  u  have  the  local 
faivera  bring  trucks  filled  with  coro  to  sell  to  to».n  resi^nts  (70,000 
esrs  of  com  were  sold  in  this  aaoDer  in  Clarioo  by  one  fa  .aer  during  the 
past  suaoer).  Fifth,  for  television'-watchers,  cable  TV  is  a  condition  of 
rural  living  because  stations  are  usually  too  far  away  to  produce  usable 
signals.    Sixth,  although  this  author  adraits  to  never  making  a  scientific 
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Btu&ft  OQ  A  per  capita  tmsU  there  are  Bore  pick-ii^  trucks  amS  recreetional 
wliiclei  in  rural  tows  tk»a  in  cities;  further^  pxt»iiiieutly  viBible  in 
these  vehicles  are  racks  holding  rifles  or  shotguns  {or  fishing  rods)  f#ith 
a  national  Rifle  Association  decal  on  the  windov  or  hm^v.  Seventh,  rural 
ia  also  a  place  «rfiere  the  daily  Mev  York  Yipes  can't  be  purchased,  and  the 
ahaence  of  bookstores  is  a  usual  cf*Qdition*  Eighth,  rural  towna  vere 
**created**  for  mail«^rder  stores  arotmd  the  United  States;  otherwise  it's 
very  difficult  to  of^ain  n  size  and  'olor  that  fits.  Ninth,  another  con- 
tes^rsry  aspect  of  rural  is  the  shopping  sail,  a  characteristic  of  suburban 
living  that  is  now  creeping  into  ssall  toims,  Wiile  it's  possible  to 
continue  to  define  rural  in  other  ways,  an  interesting  exa^le  happened 
receutly  following  dinner  at  the  Fryburg  Hotel^,  when  the  vaitresa  not  only 
signed  her  nase  on  the  back  of  the  check  but  also  ad<^,  ''^le,  God  Lovea 
Yon***  25^ybe  she  thought  ay  outlook  needed  boosting;  nevertheless,  I  re- 
cognized the  experience  as  the  quintessence  of  rural  living. 


geography  and  socio-ecooMic  conditions*  Frobleos  which  affert  the  raid* 
western  states,  such  as  the  HX  missile  syst  o  and  large  scale  agro- 
econofaics,  are  not  the  sai^  issues  confronting  the  sun^belt  states,  which 
are  experiencing  unprecedented  population  growth  is  rural  toims*  While  it 
is  convenient  to  consider  only  two  types  of  rural,  i.e.,  the  town  or  area 
that  is  expanding  because  of  population  growth  and  the  rural  torn  that  is 
dying  l^cause  of  a  lack  oi  people  and  a  non-existent  econ^oic  base,  clearly 
one  miBt  consider  the  rural  phenomenon  on  a  linear  scale  with  these  two 
exai^les  at  either  ends  of  the  fieasure.  It's  sore  pleasant  to  consider 
the  developti^ntal  aspects  of  rural  areas  particularly  because  these  are  the 


Realistically  there  are  many  rurals,  all  of  t^ich  are    altered  by 


raes  vhich  iooBediately  ccNafroot  the  rural  llbrarias.  SF^tcNwtic  of  *'biNia 
tmm**  rural  is  tbe  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  people  are  leaving  TCtrofH^litaa  areas  to  settle  (live)  in 
iioo*-i9etropoliUa  regions.  J)m>graphers  iadicate  that  unless  sorae  toully 
disruptive  event  vere  to  occur^  c^g^t  the  total  absence  of  gasoline  for 
autonbile  driving,  this  out^^sigration  froa  Aeierican  cities  is  going  to 
continue.^  It  is  beyond  my  interest  to  speculate  on  all  of  the  reasons  for 
this  population  shift;  presia^bly  it  has  s<Miethi£^  to  do  vith  seeking  a 
better  life.  It's  ny  belief  that  living  in  a  ssall  town  has  becooe  the 
chic  thing  to  do;  but  i4iether  it  is  fashionable  or  not  to  live  in  rural 
areas V  increasing  nua^ers  of  people  are  doing  it,  and  not  aluays  to  the 
delight  of  the  current  inhabitaats  of  these  towns  which  are  doubling  in 
size  because  of  this  current  dasograpbic  trend. 

Serious  challenges  are  developing  for  librarians  who  now  imist 
face  the  deaands  of  citizens  who  have  previously  lived  in  sietropolitan 
areas  and  have  cose  to  expect  a  greater  variety  of  alternative  inforoa- 
tional  packages  from  which  to  choose.  Somehow  it  has  been  convenient  to 
think  of  the  rural  library  as  being  insulated  (with  a  pun  intended)  from 
such  things  as  on-line  data  bases,  ett.«  but  the  new  wave  of  rural  people 
»ay  indeed  be  tlM>se  who  have  already  experienced  sosk;  of  the  latest  tech- 
nological Bchievesients  in  disse^ioat iag  infonRSlion  and  will  sisiply  esrpect 
tlie  SBoe  services  to  be  available  in  their  new  cofiaunity.  This  situation 
wst  not  be  perceived  pessimistically,  however,  but  seen  rather  to  be  one 
way  of  promoting  new  digM:naions  or  incentives  for  library  service.  First , 
of  course,   soaie  effo^-t  imst  be  made  to  ensure  that  all  libraries  have 
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telephooe*  before  system  of  teIeco&BuoiC4tiQns  are  coctei^Iated .  this 
is  scsevliat  ahead  of  the  current  discussioo. 

The  third  elecsent  that  I  set  out  to  discuss  relates  to  the 
special  problems  coafrontiug  rural  librariaos.  An  appropriate  question  to 
ask  is,  ••What  is  different  shout  rural  librarianship,  i.e,,  how  is  it 
distinctive  froa  any  other  type?"  Clearly  there  are  similarities «  but  for 
cm  who  lives  in  a  rural  cr^s^mity  and  attempts  to  provide  total  library 
services y  the  previous  qt^stion  is  easily  answered. 

First »  "rural",  notwithstanding  population  shifts,  is  cbsrac-' 
terixed  by  geographical  r^BOteness  which  provioes  the  librarian  with  few 
other  cultural  and/o  infonsational  centers  from  whic**  fo  draw  suppoit. 
This  situation  is  considerably  different  in  a  setropolitas  area  «^re  one 
has  frequent  access  to  a  nultiple  of  resources  which  may  be  pursued  imtil  a 
satisfactory  answer  is  found.  In  maoy  rural  coonunities,  there  is  no 
additional  source  of  infoneation  to  auge^nt  the  public  and  school  library^s 
roles.  Further,  as  a  consequence  of  thi'  geographical  r^aotenesB,  tre- 
ssendous  strain  is  placed  upon  both  thv:  spirit  and  reality  of  library 
cooperation.  For  example,  in  research  conducted  by  the  Center  among  rural 
public  libraries  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  found  that  on  an  average  nine 
tifses  as  many  books  were  requested  through  inter  library  loan  than  were 
actually  loaned.^  Perhafs  this  is  not  a  surprising  revelation  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  average  book  collection  was  approximately  19,500  volumes. 
While  the  disparity  between  requests  and  loans  may  seem  a  casual  matter, 
consider  the  time  iolerval  that  is  inevitably  a  corollary  of  even  the  most 
efficient  interlibrary  cooperation. 
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Another  dspect  uf  collection  imadequacy  can  be  iaterpreted  fnm 
the  Center's  sational  inwstigation  of  reference  services  in  ssall  public 
libraries.  Librarians  wre  asked  to  identify  tlic  reasons  that  they  ^re 
usable    to    answer  reference    questions.     The   answer    given  awst 

freqi^ntly  to  this  question  vas  "lack  of  si^clalized  reference  a»aterials."^ 
In  case  there  should  be  uncertainty  over  the  seaiiiiig  of  "specialized** 

(since  the  reader  knows  perfectly  well  that  all  collections  have  liaita- 
tions}t  it  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  such  basic  things  as  the 
Biography  Index  or  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  not  Just 
the  highly  specialized  Cb^ical  Abstracts,  Sack-up  reference  service^ 
whether  it's  provided  by  a  district  library  or  a  consort iua,  is  vital  to 
the  ability  of  the  rural  librarian  to  maintain  a  viable  role  in  the 
cosBunity,  but  only  if  answers  to  reference  questions  are  provided 
iaraediately.  A  librarian  can  not  develop  confidence  aaoog  his  constituents 
by  telling  them  to  wait  several  days  for  the  answer  to  a  question  such  as, 
''Wiat  is  Minnesota  Fats'  real  name?"  This  may  not  strike  the  reader  as  a 
crucial  question,  but  students  who  are  enrolled  in  L.S,  500,  Basic 
Reference,  at  Clarion  State  College,  continue  to  be  taught  that  every 
reference  question  is  of  equal  value  to  the  questioner. 

Another  characteristic  of  rural  librarianship  way  be  il  ustrated 
by  the  differences  in  per  capita  support  a^ng  rural  pub'.ic  libraries  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  found  to  average  $3.15,  whih*  the  per  capita 
average   in   Pittsburgh  was  $6.75  and  Philadelphia's   average  was  $7.38. 

Especially  crucial  asong  rural  libraries,  using  Pennsylvania 
again  as  the  ssodel,  is  the  fart  that  the  academically  trained  librarian  is 
a  rarity.    It  was  discovered  that  Pe-^^-sylvania  rural  libraries,  on  average, 
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hm  less  ttmn  oae  full-tlBe  traioed  person  available.  **Traiiieil'*  in  this 
context  Bcaaa  a  badcgroimd  iocluding  at  least  tm  years  of  college  and  ainc 
cxedita  of  library  science*  While  tbe  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  con- 
•piciiotisly  bad*  it  is  even  worse  in  sose  other  states.  Clearly ,  without 
tte  assistance  provided  by  volunteers »  aany  libraries  «K>uld  not  open  at 
mU.  Fttrtber,  there  is  little  doubt  in  ay  siad  that  the  oost  sip&ificant 
factor  for  is^ roving  library  service  in  rural  areas  is  to  i^grade  the 
kaovledge,  sttitmtes,  and  skills  of  the  librarian  vho  more  frequently  than 
not  nmst  struggle  daily  to  provide  service  without  the  assistance  of  any 
other  agency  • 


^it  a  reading  assignment  for  my  students  raaiaded  that«  indeed ,  another 
"ilefinitioa"  of  rural  librarisnship  needs  to  be  awide.  It  generally  relates 
to  the  cental ity  that  considers  rural  libraries  as  either  non-oitities  or 
undesirable  or  outcasts.  Tbe  particulitr  reading  to  which  I  aa  referring 
my  not  be  typical  but  it  nevertheless  provides  an  attitude  with  which 
one  nust  deal.  In  eirploring  the  role  of  an  administrator  in  a  small 
library,  the  author  (of  this  reading)  explained  that  a  f resh-fr<M9^1ibrary^ 
school -graduate  need  not  feel  disaf^ointed  or  deprived  b  working  in  a 
raall  library.  Even  if  it  wasn't  intended  to  be  condescending,  it 
presents  the  position  that  any  self**respecting  person  would  really  choose 
to  '  ork  in  a  large  library.  Certainly,  the  issue  is  a  lack  of  under* 
standing  and  sensitivity  of  the  dimensions  of  the  saall  library. 
Syflsptomatic  of  the  probleo,  also,  «  a  queation  that  was  asked  by  a  "highly 
placed  ALA  persoa"*  who  inquired  of  ae  whether  reference  service  exists  in 
the  sfRsll  (rural)  public  library.    This  is  incredible,  particularly  when 


Originally,  it  was  my  intention  to  conclude  my  discussion  here. 
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oiM  iB  miaded  that  82  ^rceat  of  all  the  |H^Iic  libraries  io  the  United 
Statea  can  be  feond  in  populati<»  l^aea  of  ZS^ttOQ  or  fever  people, 

t&ile  it* a  poasihle  to  contimm  citing  the  characteristics  of 
ruraZ  libra rianship,  the  previous  discuss  ioo  shoiild  be  adequate  to  convey 
tkt  fact  that  tbere  are  sufficient  nuances  to  distinguish  noiaetropolitan 
library  services  fnsm  thoae  of  mtropolitan  areas. 

The  refliaittikir  of  this  paper  relates  to  the  future  of  rural  li^ 
braries.  And  it  is  here  where  7  am  forced  to  deal  largely  vith  iopressiona 
of  the  vay  things  are  developing  and  the  imys  in  idiich  events  wi  1 1  p^sibly 
occur. 

1.  The  growth  of  ssall  towns  will  continue  and  probably 
accelerate.  As  a  consequence  greater  attention  than 
ever  before  will  be  focused  on  rural  libraries, 

2.  More  effort  will  be  invested  in  inproving  cooperative 
library  services^  es^cially  as  they  relate  to  infor^ 
nation  services.  This  will  happen  unevenly,  of  course, 
because  soaie  states  are  raore  advanced  in  their  coopers* 
tive  ways  than  oti^rs.  To  be  effective,  however,  li- 
brary response  tUae  will  have  to  be  on-line  and 
insediate*  Readers*  confidences  will  not  be  enhanced 
by  waiting  for  dasrs  to  have  their  questions  answered 
regardless  of  where  the  library  is  located. 

3.  At  the  sasK  tise  rural  libraries  will  aui^nt  their  in- 
library  sources  of  inforaation  by  beginning  to  ^loy 
on*line  data  basea  and  to  develop  unique  files  of  local 
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comaity  ioforantioa.    This  irLll       j^ssible  because 

of  the  availability  of  adcrocoa^ter8«  sticb  as  the  Radio 

SlMck  T]S-60»   vbat  unckmbteO      will  coatinae  to  be 

offered   at    an    attractive   prlte    asd    vill  probably 

11 

be  jam  cheaper  in  the  near  future.     lo  fact  the  iose* 

diate  scene  I'ill  probably  yield  trettendoua  developnenta 

ifl  aicrocos^ttter  techaolo^  that  will  affect  as  all. 

One  recent  journal  article  stai^es: 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  just  «#here  the 
aicroco^uter  will  take  library  aut<mtiou 
or  what  the  next  question  of  infocfiiatiou 
technology  will  bring,  but  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  current  direction  is  any  iadicatiost 
it  will  substantially  enhance  the  local 
option  and^lessen  dependence  on  consortia  and 
netwrks. 

Mot  ssny  years  ago  1  was  aoong  those  individuals  who 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  cos^ters  being  utilised  in 
small  libraries.  If  there  i^re  to  be  changes ^  so  my 
logic  concluded^  the  institution  least  susceptible  to 
collate rizat ion  was  the  «sall  rural  library.  That  was 
before  I  heard  of  or  attee^ted  to  use  a  oicroct^uter* 
The  above  confession  is  not  easy  to  sake.  But  after 
sosie  practical  eiq^erirontation  with  a  TRS^SO  and  ttm- 
«ercially  available  software^  I  find  if  relatively  easy 
to  ^ild  a  file  of  reference  books ,  conmnity  infor*" 
nation  resources,  a  library  directory*  circulation 
file,  etc.  Truthfully,  sy  expertise  is  lisited  to 
reading  the  technical  manuals »  but  it's  a  reveali&g 


experience    seeing  an    ^tateur    caa  acc<»plish 

vithont  M  technical  bAckground  and  with  virtually  no 
Jmowledge  of  c^ymter  programing.  A  coi^ter  is  iM>t 
tlie  library  any  sore  than  is  a  card  catalog,  charging 
ays tea,  or  latest  edition  of  an  encyclopedia.  Because 
of  the  personal  nature  of  the  rural  library,  it  vonld 
h€  hoped  that  the  frenzied  attraction  to  technology 
that  is  overcoming  osny  librarians  would  be  viewed  in 
the  proper  perspective. 

4.  The  future  of  rural  libraries  is  inextricably  caught 

in  the  sase  technology  that  confronts  virtually  all  ^f 
Anerican  society  video^^cassette  recorders »  Voyager 
spacecrafts y  cable  television,  high  resolution  tele- 
vision, cm  catalogs,  wicroprocessors,  printing  by 
laser*  CX^B^  etc.  Karshall  McLnhan  vas  correct,  of 
course »  vben  he  resainded  us  that  «#e  are  io^rsed  in 
electronic  information  and  can't  really  understand  what 
this  technology  is  doing  to  us.  How  that  information 
seeas  to  bt  everyone's  business  it  is  difficult  soae'* 
tii^s  to  perceive  the  library's  true  role. 

5.  My  sincere  belief  is  that  the  consciousness  level  aoong 
rural  librarians  across  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  increase  and  beccM  a  baiiis  for  the  consideration  of 
mutually  inclusive  p robins.  It  is  not  unthinkable 
that  a  Rural  Library  Association  will  e«erge,  without 
the   trappings  and  bureaucracy  witnessed  in  other  na- 
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tional  orgasUsatlOQSt  l^imer.  If  a  national  oxid- 
ization doesn't  develop,  it  vill  be  likelf  that  state 
groins  of  rural  libraries  vill  organic ,  perhaps  sep- 
arately or  as  parts  of  existing  organisations.  But  the 
caphasis  vill  1n>  the  awse,  i.e.,  to  d^sand  e^ual  atten- 
tion to  the  probles.  Rural  librarianship  has  been  con- 
fined i.0  a  closeted  existence  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
but  Aaerica  has  now  rhanged  and  so  sust  recognition  for 
rural  libraries, 

1  indicated  earlier  that  the  key  to  i^roving  rural 
library  services  is  the  need  to  au^^ot  the  training  of 
rural  librarians.  This  sasester  students  attending  the 
School  of  Library  Science  at  Clari'^n  froa  Ohio  9  Vyoaing, 
Rarylsnd,  Pennsylvania  t  Tennessee  *  Delaware  and  Versiont 
have  indicated  their  particular  penchant  for  the  issues 
and  problems  relating  to  rural  librai/  services.  This 
is  a  positive  signal  that  training  needs  for  rural 
library  service  are  being  recognized.  One  say  not  be 
able  totally  to  perceive  even  reco^i;ce  the  future, 
but  there  is  considerable  reason  fi^r  optiisisfls. 
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I.  This  can  Im!  observed  in  the  U.S.  Departoent  of  Agriculture's 
publication  mtitied.  Rural  Pevelwent  Per»pectivga,  Also,  the 
g.  S.  Statistical  iU>8 tract  provides  for  tbe  populaticm  cateftoriea 
of  "aetropolitao"  and  ^noimstropolitan"  io  counting  noses . 

2*  Readers  interested  further  in  activities  of  the  Center  are 
encouraged  to  contact  the  Coordinator,  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Rural  Librariaoship,  School  of  library  Science,  Clarion  SUte 
College,  Clarion,  EA  162U. 

3.  For  those  who  are  consulting  their  Baedecker,  be  advised  that 
tuiB  is  a  ifatering  hole  in  the  vicinity  of  Clarion. 

4.  See:  Too  Stites,  "Rural  Areas  Crow  Again  But  the  lay  of  Mitchell, 
Kansas  ViU  Hever  Return,'*    ^  York  Tiwea,  12  W*  •   1981,  p.  A12. 

5.  An   interesting  discussion   relating  to  this  can  be   found  in: 
George  StemXieb  and  Jaaes  W.  Hughes,  "The  Changing  Desiograi^y 
the   Central   City/*     Scientific  African  243,   Ko.   2  (August, 
1980):  48-53.      ^ 

6.  This  research  was  reported  in:  "Infor»atioo  Service  and  the 
Rural  Library,''  library  Trends  28,  Ko.  3  (Spring,  1980):  563- 
578, 

7.  Through  a  grant  made  available  froa  the  H,tf.  Wilson  Foundation^ 
the  Center  l^s  been  surveying  public  libraries  serving  popula- 
tions under  25,000  people.  Sooe  initial  survey  results  vill  be 
appearing  soon  in  the  librcry  literature. 

8.  As  of  the  1970  Census ,  Pennsylvania's  rural  population  was  the 
largest  in  the  United  States  at  3,363,A99  out  of  a  state  popula- 

-    tion  of  11,793,909. 

9.  Dorothy  Sinclair,  Administration  of  the  Small  Publ i c  library « 
(Chicago:    As^ricsn  Library  Association,  1979),  p.TTT 

10.  V.  Vance  Grant  and  Leo  J.  Eiden,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics, 
1980.  (Washington,  D.C,:  U.S.  Departsenrof  Education,  Hational 
Center  for  Education  Statistica,  1980),  219. 

11*  Hy  obvious  bias  toward  the  Tandy  Corporation  is  the  result  of  the 
loan  of  equipment  to  the  Center  vhicli  has  enabled  us  to  divelop  a 
Hicrocos^uter  Lab  for  smll  libraries. 

12,  John  Berry,  *'The  Local  Option,"  Library  Journal  106,  No.  15 
(S^teober  1,  1981):  1583. 
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RURAL  LIBRARIES:    A  SELECTIVE  Ar^TATEO  BIBLK^RAPHY 

Edited  by  Irene  P,  Itorell,  Associate 

Professor 
Division  of  Library  Sclemre 
San  Jose  State  University 
Son  Jose,  California 


This   selective  annotated  bibliography  was  conspiled  by  students 


in  the  Public  Library  Service  class  in  the  Division  of  Library  Science*  San 
Jnse  State  University,  during  the  1980-81  school  years;  citations  are  in- 
cliHled  throuat  ieptei^r  If  1981  ^  and  enci^^ss  a  liaited  cos^uter  search 
of  ERIC.    All  itesrs  except  the  ERIC  titles  were  e^mined  by  class  awrabers. 


The  bibliography,   devot<*d  to  libraries   in  rural  areas  and  in 


toims  of  under  !0«CK)0  population*  covers  history,  assessing  inforaotion 
needs »  delivery  systetas,  programs,  technical  services,  and  ^he  insect  of 
technology  and  networks. 


Prefatory  Mote 
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Alvey,  DofinA,  ^  ^*  A  Haaual  for  Regi<mal  librariaiis  agd  Spall  poblic 
Libraries ,  LesUagton;  U^ivrrsitir  of  Kentucky,  School  of  Library 
Science,  1970.    EKIC  Docuaent  Reproduction  Service,  ED  045  159. 

The  twenty- three  pages  of  this  vanu^l  cover  briefly  the  history 
and  organisation  of  regional  libraries  in  Kentucky*  ttost  helpful  are 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  tasks  of  studying  a  comunity  ami  d«^ 
siting  and  i^lercnting  programs  for  the  discovered  needs.  Tlie 
appendices  include  sanples  of  forB»«  records,  and  reports <  Very 
useful  for  saall  libraries* 

American  Library  Association*    Interim  Standards  for  Small  Public  Libraries; 
Guidelines    Toward   Achieving    the   Goals   of    Pnblic   Library  Service* 
Chicago:    Aoericao  Library  Association,  19^7* 

Ei^hasires  the  iBq>ortance  of  written  standards ^  procedures  sod 
policies  for  the  ssall  library*  Cooperstion  with  larger  systems  and 
libraries  is  stressed.  Guides  ior  access  to  the  materials  and  the 
quality  of  the  collection  are  given*  There  are  good  specifics  on  non- 
book  materials,  personnel,  and  the  physical  facilities  in  t^ich  the 
library  is  housed* 

Barron,  Daniel,  and  Charles  Curran.  "Assessing  the  Infors»tion  Needs  of 
Rural  People:  The  i^veloptdent  of  an  Action  Strategy  for  Rural 
Librarians."    Library  Trends    28    (Spring  1980):  <il9''30* 

The  Bajor  goal  uf  this  article  is  a  workable  set  of  instructions 
to  overc(»»e  the  probleas  in  the  delivery  of  inforsation  to  rural 
citizens*    Gives  a  step  by  step  procedure  on  this  through  a  Coiasunity 


Xafofwtioa  Meeds/Libra nr  Senrices  Guide.  Ite  article  e]q»laias  nhat 
the  Guide  covers*  as  veil  as  hotr  to  Bwteb  needs  witli  i^r^ces,  agcscy 
cooperatioa*  how  to  co^t  rural  beliefs  about  tht  library  (aad  vice-* 
versa) »  and  geographical  isolation. 

Benson,  Hancy  Dollahite.  A  Study  Ac^isitions  and  Processing  Costs  in  a 
faall  Public  Library.  Washington  (State)  Library  geti#ork:  1978. 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service,  ED  165  723. 

A  study  WIS  conducted  to  coBq»are  c«*6ts  of  in-house  scqtiisition 
and  processing  operations  at  Hci  11  Public  Library  in  Pulloao  with 
those  of  Joining  the  Washington  Library  Netvork.  Results  indicated 
lower  cost  and  higher  quality  through  in**house  systesi  and  rec^raeoded 
lap  roving  in-house  procedures  rather  than  joining  netiforh. 

Bernhardt  Genore  H.  Eov  to  Organize  and  Operate  a  Saall  Library.  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin:    Highsnith  Co.*  Inc. t  2976. 

A  cofsprchfnsive,  step-by-step  how-to  manual  for  forsing  a  library 
^for  your  school t  church »  la^  firfi*  business,  hospital ,  c(»Bunity, 
court,  historical  isuseius  or  association.**  Sia^Iified  for  the  oon-* 
professional,  this  booh  deals  f#ith  general  library  practices  which  can 
be  follotied  in  foming  any  library.  Covers  everything  fn»i  fur- 
nishings and  equipfisent,  classifying  and  cataloging,  proceasing  boohs, 
setting  up  a  lending  system,  and  booh  repair,  to  publicity  and 
promotion,  J^endix  lists  addresses  of  Jobbers,  library  su^liers, 
subscription  agencies,  and  gK>re. 
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terry,  Jolin.     "Tow  Heetiog,'*    Library  Journal  105  (1  April  I9a0);  759* 
At  a  tovn  secting  ia  Ifevport,  Nev  Bas^aliire,  the  citicena  voted 
do«m  thff  library  budget  cut  decision.    Althougti  there  had  bees  a  high 
proiwrty    tax   a Iready ,    they   voted   to   tax  thcsmel^s   for  library 
aervice. 

Bone^  I^rry  Earl,  ed.    ''Commity  Analysis  and  Libraries,"    Librar^^  Treoda 
24  (Jaauary  1976).    Satire  iasue. 

Ten  articles  devoted  to  topic  of  coostimity  analysis.  Due  to 
smaller  populations,  rural  areas  tend  to  bt  sore  efficiently  aoalyi^d* 
Contains  articles  on  '^iz^ory  of  cosamwity  analysis,  use  of  datSt 
gathering  instruaients,  acadeoic  use,  case  studies. 

Broohs,  Itichard*    ''Booiwobile  Service:    How  hiucb  Does  It  Cost?'*  Hinnesota 
Libraries    24  (Vinter  1973-74):  107-11, 

A  cost  study  of  the  bookxaoliile  service  (e^stly  rural)  of  the 
Dakota  County  library  Systes.  and  concerns  the  relationship  of  book** 
sobi^e  services  to  total  budget  and  total  circulation.  The  author 
explains  hov  to  conduct  such  a  study*  which  would  be  of  great  value  to 
other  libraries  serving  rural  populations. 

Brown,   Eleanor  F.     Bookmobiles   and   Bookpobi le   Service.     Hetuchen^  New 
Jersey;    Scarecrow  Press,  1967. 

This  excellent  book  points  out  that  bookmobiles  began  as  an 
extension  of  library  service  to  rural  residents.  Xocluded  is  a 
chapter  on  the  difference  bett^en  urban  and  rural  booksiobile  service^ 
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with  tips  OQ  rural  services ,  such  as  stop  locatioas,  scheduling, 
staffing,  publicity,  book  collection,  and  comunity  awareness* 


•*CIA/MPLA  in  Denver:    Hetvorks,  Cataloging,  Bootoaobiles."    Library  Jonmal 
lOD  (J  December  1975):  2189-90, 

Article  reporting  on  the  joint  aani&ai  conference  of  the  Colorado 
Library  Association  and  the  noiiotain  Plains  Library  Aftsociatioo, 
October  19-22,  197S,  includes  a  brief  si^aary  of  a  discussion  which 
took  place  there  concerning  booKsobiles  and,  considering  the  high  cost 
of  this  fons  of  service,  possible  alternatives  to  thesi. 

Casey,  Daniel  W.     "How  Trustees  Can  Secure  Public  Fimds  for  Public 
Libraries/*    library  Scene    5    (Septesiber  1976);  24-27. 

Article  was  originally  an  address  at  the  Institute  on  the 
Library  Trustee's  Role  in  Library  Finance,  held  on  October  16,  1975, 
at  the  School  of  Library  and  Information  Science,  State  Ihiiversity  of 
Hew  Vorh,  Albany,  The  author  emphasizes  the  deleterious  effects  of 
inilation  on  ailing  rural  libraries  and  the  need  for  trustees  to 
strengthen  ties  witn  ail  possible  tax  sources  and  to  enter  into 
political  caiBpaigcs  in  order  .0  gain  political  credit.  The  author 
offers  fifte'-Q  suggestions  for  action  by  trustees  to  achieve  effective 
results  in  cooperation  with  the  head  librarian. 
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CUrciy^acliy  Katlirya  F.  Edycational  Ileedg  of  Rural  Vtoagn  aiid  Girls;  Report 
of  the  Hatiomil  Advisory  Council  oo  Wo»eg's  Educational  Proy »^ . 
Washington,  D.C.:  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voaieo's  Educational 
Progra99»  1977.    Distributed  by  the  Governgjeat  Printing  Office. 

Points  out  that  one-tbird  of  the  population  in  the  United  States 
is  rural.  Attention  to  educational  needs  of  tbe  often  isolated 
population  is  critically  needed.  Study  recoasBends  that  tbe  govenrntnt 
t  *^abli8b  a  policy  for  ii^roviog  rural  education*  an  area  where 
lib  .*y  out** reach  coald  play  a  vital  part.  Mobile  libraries  vere 
mentioned  as  one  way  to  help.  It  includes  a  helpful  snnotsted  biblio- 
graphy. 


"Current  Trends  in  Rural  Public  library  Service."  library  Trends  26 
(Spring  1980).    Entire  issue. 

Contents  are  noted  under  tbe  follo«#ing  authors  in  this  biblio- 
graphy: SarroQ  and  Curran,  De  Cruyter,  DeJoho,  Drennan  and  Drennan^ 
Fry,  lange^  McCallan,  Vsvrek,  V^ech. 

Dance,  Ja9n*s  C.  Public  Relations  for  the  Smaller  library.  Snail  Libraries 
PublicationSf  No.  4.  Chicago:  Library  Administration  and  Manages^nt 
Association,  Aserican  Library  Association,  1979. 

Bow  to  do  net^paper,  rjidtc  2r«a  television  publicity,  exhibits  and 
displays,  and  publications.  Bibliography. 
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OarbiTi  JiSf  and  Ubby  HuXder.    'Hhe  Tri-County  Regional  Library' i  Prograia 
oa  Video  and  Cable  T.V."    Previews    4    (Move^er  1975):  6-8. 

Discusses  cable  T.V,  as  an  ioeiqieasive  alternative  for  library- 
produced  prograaning  for  smII  libraries  with  no  fomally  trained 
staff y  lieited  budgets ,  sfaortage  of  space,  aad  no  knowledge  of  cable 
7*V*  organization.  Gives  exA^les  of  equipment  to  ubc,  the  different 
kinds  of  programing  and  oLaer  ways  to  use  video  e^uipoent  to  reach  a 
part  of  tbe  public  not  being  served  by  other  public  library  prograos. 

De  Cruyter,  Lisa-  *^e  History  and  Develo|M^t  of  Rural  Public  Libraries*** 
Library  Trends    28    (Spring  1980):  513-23. 

A  brief  overview  of  rural  public  libraries,  covering  five 
successive  |  »riods  of  developwnt:  (1)  thp  library  extension  oovesent 
of  rile  1890' li;  (2)  county  libraries;  (3)  regional  libraries;  (4)  post 
Vorld  War  11;  and  (S)  tbe  1960's.  The  author  concludes  that  the  ne^t 
challenge  of  rural  libraries  may  be  *to  adapt  to  larger  populations 
with  ISO  re  urban  values. 

DeJohn,  WiUia»  T.  "The  Impact  of  Technology  and  Networks  on  the  Future  of 
Rural  Public  Library  Service."  Library  Trends  28  (Spring  1980): 
633-48. 

Cited  studies  describe  rural  libraries  as  beiog  stereotyped  as 
Binor»  weak  coarauDity  resources  Inadequate  in  staff  and  collection. 
Increased  involveatent  in  library  oetwcrks  and  technology  would  enhance 
the  ioage  of  rural  libraries  as  comwity  information  sources ^  the 
author  argues.    Exaaples  of  the  use  of  networks  in  Alaska  and  Illinois 
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are  given.  Future  technology's  isspact  on  niral  libraries  is 
discussed . 

Detrick,  Virginia  C.    "Wiat  Can  I  and  R  Do  f'-r  a  Rural  Area?"  The 
U*>f*A*g»A*S*H»E^g  librarian    24    (1977):  3. 

Briefly  describes  some  of  the  kinds  of  services  offered  to  rural 
areas  by  a  mobile  I  and  R  vehicle.  Called  the  "Ansver  Van*",  it  serves 
the  PesibertOQ  Borough  and  Township  of  Hev  Jersey.  It  even  takes 
representatives  of  the  goverment  such  as  a  sayorf  an  IRS  employee ,  or 
a  welfare  board  ^mber  to  ans'^er  questions  at  its  stops. 

Drenoan^  Ann,  and  Henry  Dretmaa.    "Rural  Populations  in  the  1970*s/' 
Ubrarjf  Trends    20    (Spring  1980):  493-512. 

Discusses  the  aloiost  is^erceptible  shift  of  ABerican  population 
to  rural  are-js.  and  the  resulting  cultural «  societal,  and  goverttsientaX 
problems  encountered  by  rural  library  services.  The  authors  conclude 
that  rural  Xlbraiies  need  to  stress  the  advantages  of  rural  living 
while  compensating  for  the  disadvantages  when  designing  services. 
Statistical  tables  are  included. 

Drennan,  Ann  Hays,  and  Anne  Shelby.  '"Library  and  Inforatation  Service  Keeds 
of  the  Geographically  Remote."  In  Library  and  Infortsation  Service 
Needs  of  Occupational ,  Ethnic »  and  Other  Groups  in  the  IJnsted  States . 
Edited  by  Carlos  A.  Cuadra  and  Marcia  J.  Bates.  Washington,  D.C: 
U.S.  Governji^Rt  Printing  Office,  1974:  171-90, 
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Lists  t^mity-three  characteristics  of  the  geographically  remte 
trith  emphasis  on  those  with  direct  li^lications  for  library  service, 
such  as  lack  of  social  services  and  education,  and  type  of  lifestyle. 
Rationale  for  serving  the  gcrographically  remote.  Needs  for  library 
and  inforaation  services.  Adequacies  and  deficiencies  of  existing 
services.    Strategies  for  filling  vim^t  needs. 

Cl^rhart,  W.I*.  "Closer  Look;  Callup  Survey  of  Ai^ricao  Adults  Assesses 
the  Role  of  Libraries  in  Aserica."  Agerican  Libraries  7  (April 
1976):  206-209. 

Essay  concerns  a  OsUup  poll  of  the  role  of  libraries  in  Aswrica, 
and  reveals  who  uses  the  library  and  how  often.  The  survey  finds  that 
the  distance  to  libraries  is  less  a  factor  in  determining  use  or  non^ 
use  as  compared  to  similar  surveys  in  years  past.  Since  many  rural 
libraries  are  located  a  good  distance  away  from  their  patrons »  these 
results  are  of  vital  interest  to  rural  libraries. 

Educational  Research  and  Services  Corporation,  Where  the  People  Speak; 
Tfar  RoTe  and  Function  of  Rural  Public  Libraries  in  Northern  New 
Eogla>^>  Bedford^  New  Ha^shire:  Educational  Research  and  Services 
Corpc^ation,  1^69. 

This  study's  object iwe  was  to  discover  the  attitudes  of  a  sample 
of  rural  Kew  England  citizens  concerning  their  town  libraries  in  order 
to  detenBine  ways?  in  which  they  could  be  motivated  to  support  and  use 
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the  libraries.  Also  included  is  a  review  of  bo^b  the  literature  on 
rural  libra  ies  and  treods  in  rural  library  service, 

Eidf  laan,  Hary  Landre.  Infomaiion  and  Referral  Service  for  the  Residents 
of  Haryland's  Eastern  Shore.  Interia  Report.  Baltioore;  Maryland 
State  Departisent  of  Education,  Division  of  Library  Developi^at  and 
Services >    1977.     ERIC   Docufl^fit    Reproduction   Service,    £0  1A5 

A  practical »  thorough  report  of  as  I  and  R  service  established  in 
three  rural  Haryland  counties.  It  discusses  the  need  for  the  program, 
recruitsent,  training,  Biarketmg,  maintenance,  and  problems  encoun-^ 
tered.  This  would  be  a  good  manual  for  other  rural  (or  urban) 
libraries  to  use. 

Ellis,  Willias}  H,  ^'Tne  Nev  Kuralis^:  Ihe  Po&t-Indust rial  Age  is  Upon  Ua." 
Futurist    9    (August  1975):  202-204, 

Depicts  the  groii^ing  trend  towards  rural  ism  in  the  United  States, 
urban  out -migration,  rural  in-migration;  the  twenty  wost  rapidly 
growing  states  with  the  rxception  of  Florida  and  Delaware  are  rural » 
Article  includes  chart  showing  all  fifty  states  and  urban/rural 
population  changes/ relationships . 

"Faraiing  Haterials."    Booklist    78    (1  September  1981):  24-5. 

A  collection  of  seven  reviews,  done  by  Thosias  J-  Hennen,  of  books 
concerned  with  farms  and  farming*  Libraries  which  serve  agricultural 
areas  nay  find  useful  additions   to  their  coUectioos  in  this  list. 
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Frank,  Boris,  aii4  ffark  HcElrea        **RFD  -  A  Liviiig  Poop  library," 

Wi^coas ir  library  Bulletin  67  (Septesber/Octolwr  1971):  315-16. 
The  Rural  Fasily  Dev^lopsient  (RFD)  project  of  the  Iteiiversity  of 
Wi.^iti^.u  begao  in  1971 »  federally  ftmded  fcr  three  years.  Its  approach  is 
to  provicii^  adults  with  practical  infomation  they  %#sQtp  when  and  where  they 
want  it.  By  using  a  TV  format  atany  Dew  concepts  eg^raced  by  library 
service  are  being  tested  by  this  project, 

TrivuCf  Diaiir.  Evaluation  of  Public  Library  Bookgobilp  Service  in  Rural 
^££5*  -15  ?_^?Eif.M9R  *  Books-By-Hail  Service,  1976.  ERIC  Ik»cu«eot 
Ktrproduction  Srrvice,  1.1)  125  633. 

A  study  was  undertaken  in  rural  areas  of  Hova  Scotia,  Prince 
IKiJvard'f.  Island »  and  Hevfoundland,  Canada,  to  investigate  public 
library  boolwnobile  services  in  comparison  to  book»-by-«ail  service. 
Hesults  showed  th^t  bookMbile  services  have  the  potential  for  a  far 
greater  variety  jfid  quality  of  service. 

fry,  ^.     'VM  aiid  LSCA,  19S6-1972:    A  legislative  History."  Library 

Irr^ii*    2i*    (July  I97S):  7-26, 

Tratrs  the  legislative  developfljent  of  the  Library  Services  Act  of 
1956  aod  the  Library  Services  aad  Construction  Act  of  1964  with  1966 
and  1970  extensions,  including  details  of  specific  bills  and  resolu- 
tions. The  impact  of  federal  funding  for  states  with  rural  libraries 
is  analyied,  aod  a  baikground  of  ALA  studies  concerning  support  of 
library  services  and  education  is  presented. 
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Frf  •  JMe«  V.    ^echaical  Senrices  and  Centralixcd  Processi&g  Cor  the  toral 
Public  Library:     An  Overview. Ubrary  TrcjaiU    28    (Spring  1900); 


Divcuvses  tite  |»d&t  history  ajad  future  aeed  for  centralised 
processing  of  materials.  There  is  evideoce  that  central  processing 
centers  hare  heeo  successful  in  filling  technical  service  needs  of 
rural  public  libraries t  and  in  the  author's  opinion  rural  libraries 
will  need  to  utilize  the  aivances  of  technology  to  the  fullest  in 
order  to  survive. 

GeddeSt  Andrew.  Fi-cal  Responsibility  and  the  Ssall  Public  Library,  S»all 
Libraries  Publications,  No.  3  Chicago:  library  Administration  and 
nanageaent  Association,  African  Library  Association,  1978. 

Ai^  to  help  a^ftainistrators  in  soall  public  libraries  in  towns  of 
10,000*^15,000;  it  could  be  used  by  librarif'S  smaller  than  that,  Gi^s 
a  general  overview  of  financial  management,  including  budget  prepsra-- 
tion,  adbption,  and  execution,  auditing  and  evaluation.  Includes  an 
appendix  and  bibliography. 

Clickswan,  Eve.  "Keeping  the  Wheels  of  Mountain  Culture  Turning."  Rural- 
asierica    4    (July /August  1979):  12. 


non-profit  bookstore-on-wfeeels  that  specializes  in  aaterial  on 
Appalachian  culture  and  history,  based  in  Berea,  Kentucky,  and 
sponsored  by  the  National  Ef./«ow»ent  for  the  Humanities.  After  seeing 
it,  sany  rural  area  libraries  and  other  organizations  have  decided  to 
start  their  own  Appalachian  coHections. 


579-87. 


This   article    is   not    about    libraries,    but    concerns    a  irobile 
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Colc^r^,  Peter.    **CiHanu]iicati<ms  for  a  Mev  lural  Society*"    AV  Guide  51 
tNovcwber  1972):  21-26- 

Kevie«^  the  project^  "TOe  Nev  Rural  Society,**  funded  by  the  U.S. 
0ep,frtisent  of  Rousing  and  Urb«B  0evelop^at,  conducted  at  Fairfield 
Uolversity  In  Coaaecticut,  The  Vinduaa  Planning  Region*  located  in 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  8tate,  was  designated  aa  the  center 
for  the  project.  The  study  illustrates  how  telecoomnications  can  be 
used  to  extend  services  to  rural  areas  by  providiog  ratployment  oppor- 
tunities; health  services,  e.g.,  mobile  teleclinics  which  serve  as 
conosuRicatioD  links  for  visual,  audio  and  diagnostic  usej  acceas  to 
higher  or  continuing  education;  ^nd  social,  cultural,  and  recreational 
^•vents.  Indicates  the  value  of  isuginative  planning  and  application 
of  telecofiKumx  cat  ions  in  supplying  specific  irfot^tion  needs  so  rural 
r  oi«sunitips. 

Greer,   Norman  E.   et  al .     "Present  Costs  of  Several  Hodes  of  Delivery  of 
Library  Services.*'    PNLA  Quarterly  (Fall  1976): 

P^jisrts  the  results  of  a  project  to  define  alternatives  and  their 
ostr   for  exl  -nding  library  services  to  ur^erved  parts  of  rural  Wash-* 
i  state.    The  authors  compare  the  cr  its  of  providing  bookoobileS| 
fnaii-order  delivery  of  paperbacks,  and  constructioa  of  new  libraries 
•n  appropriate   locations.     Data   collection  methods  aod  sources  '^re 
fully  discussed.    Nine  statistical  tables. 
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Grwr«  Soger.  The  Ana  tony  of  a  Saall  Public  library:  A  Study  of  Current 
a§d  Projected  Needs  of  a  Suburban  Coawiity  and  Kew  Totm  With  « 
Pro|>&sed  Plan  for  library  j^veloi^nc.  Syracuse:  Syracuse  Univerf  ity 
School  of  InforsatioD  Science,  1974.  ERIC  Docueent  Beproductioo 
Service.  ED  115  286. 

A  study  conducted  to  discover  current  and  future  library  service 
needs  and  to  fuike  rec(»a»ndatioas  for  meeting  those  needs. 

Gregory,  Ruth  V.,  and  Lester  Stoffcl,  Public  Libraries  i^  Cooperative 
Syslegs;  Attain istratjLve  Patterns  for  Service.  Chicago:  Aoericail 
library  Association,  1971. 

Authors  describe  and  revie%«  the  organization  and  functions  of 
cooperative  system  and  introduce  administrative  relationships  betveen 
sisall  and  aediuin-sized  public  libraries  and  the  cooperative  library 
systas.  By  sharing  of  resources  and  services,  cooperative  purchasing, 
collection  building  and  storage,  rural  libraries  will  benefit  as 
Aefliber  libtaries  in  obtaining  access  to  needed  mfonnation  and 
services  not  available  within  their  own  coasounity. 

HaaJilton,  Beth  A.  '^ultitype  Library  Cooperation,  New  York:  R.  R.  Bovker 
Cosapany,  1977. 

Library  cooperation  can  be  extended  to  an  expansive  systeo 
cosiposed  of  public ,  school ,  acadesiir,  ^nd  special  libraries.  Case 
Studies  are  presented  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  this  sultitype 
network  over  the  small,  isoiaird  library.  Planning  and  funding, 
including  federal  financial  aid,  are  di&cu&sed,  along  with  governaoce 
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criteria*  A  table  stmMrizes  succesaful  coof>erativ«  state  mnd 
iaterstate  systems  attd  tlieir  aypporting  funds  aod  legivlation. 


Ht^U.  ^ouu  V.    **|{ote  on  the  Rural  Public  Library.**   AIA  Yearbook.  Chicago: 
fffMujLcan  Library  AssociatioOt  1979;  216*217. 

This  aosual  t^te-of-the-art  report  on  the  rural  library 
addresses  €vm^  problem ,  weakfirs&es  and  needs  wbitb  se«B  univerfital  to 
the  public  library  syate«  as  a  wbole,  and  caiXa  oa  librariaas, 
itufiiees,  and  supportive  citizens  to  take  strong  leadership  role  in 
MuaXI  coaaunity  and  to  build  the  library  as  a  strong  cosvmmity 
iic}>iiurce. 

t'*  J,    John  W. ,    ai«d   Bernard  Vavrek.     "^The   Public  Library;     A  Ccmuiiity 
Ht^suurfc,  Develr>nmc'nt    (Cooperative   Ej^teasion  Service,  UrS, 

UepartisTQi    of    Agriculture,    the   Pennsylvania   State   University}  4 

Thc*  Pennsylvania  State  University  Cooperative  Library  Systes  has 
«iM}^hL'd   to   provide    local   users  vilh   smtecials  obtainable 
....  distfiCt  aud  regional   resource  centers.     la  connection  vith 

it'^Ui  $»ervict*s^  the  system  has  increasingly  provided  rural 
k.xl.&iAci»  will)  specialised  book  and  nonbook  iteais,  centralized 
cat4io|^:U)^  servites,  and  cofsputer  retrieval  oi  bibliographic 
A^A^niiiK  iiiii.  ihr  ustMVfrh  of  thesi;  Lcuit^'ts  ^  b*  La&lor^d  to  the 
necua       lUiUvidual  co^nnunity  libraries. 
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Belwig,  R.E.  ""Altenuitivc  Nethods  of  Organizlag  and  Fi&aociBg  Local  Public 
Libraries  in  Soiitti  Dakota.**  South  Dakota  Library  Bulletin  (Januanr/ 
Jus»  1970). 

Evaluates  alternative  methods  of  orgaoixing  and  finaucing  local 
imbllc  libraries  in  South  Dakota,  nost  of  which  are  rural.  Provides  a 
ro^rative  aualysis  of  local  public  libraries  in  South  Dakota  with 
those  in  other  states,  the  evaluatioos  and  recomeodations  could  be 
applied  to  sost  local  public  libraries. 

Htt,  Tch-vei,  Bernard  H.  Bo(»ss,  and  Lyime  War  field  Kaltreider.  A  Benefit- 
Cost  Analysis  of  Alternative  Library'  Delivery  Systems .  Contributions 
in  Librarianship  and  Information  Science^  Ko.  13.  Vestport*  Connect- 
icut; Greenuood  Pxess,  3975. 

A  study  to  evaluate  two  allernaiive  library  delivery  systess , 
boohwbiles  and  books-by-sail .  The  benefit-cost  analysis  was  adopted 
for  evaluation.  The  siooctary  benefits  included  the  tiwe  saved,  money 
saved  fros  buying,  and  renting  from  coc^ercial  libraries.  Although 
the  benefit/ tola  I  cost  ratios  for  these  two  systems  were  low,  the 
authors  did  not  conclude  that  they  should  be  eliminated  because  of 
their  value.  They  are  especially  valuable  lor  sparsely  populated 
areas  and  sasall  towns. 

"1  and  S  Service  in  Rural  Areas.**  In  Neighborhood  Inforsjation  Service 
Centers T  The  Oian^ing  Kole  of  Public  ^-Jbrary  Service.  New  York:  New 
York  Public  Library,  1979:  34-9. 
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A  study  in  rural  \  .aoessee  found  that  residents  were  lasanarc  of 
scciai  service  agencies  in  ur1»an  areas ^  since  t*<«;re  i»9  not  enough  ottt* 
reach p   transportation^  or  follovup.     ^ed  to  link  mral  residents 
with   needed  services,    which  sre  highly  personal ,   MtkA  have  public 
owrireness  of  services,    rtentioos  programs  in  soi^  area^i* 

Inrine,  Elizabeth.  *^thout  the  Realms  of  Cold:  !k»oks  and  the  Pre-school 
Country  Child."  An  ieabharlann  6  (Autuan/Vinter  1977):  8^-91  • 
For  sany  pre**schoolers  in  rural  Horthera  Ire  land  ^  booknobiles  are 
the  only  accessible  source  of  library  saterials.  Parents  aust  be 
educated  about  the  value  of  books  so  they  will  .  then  for  their 
children.  Reading  habits  and  abilities  are  affected  by  patterns 
established  la  early  years.  Level  of  booksmbile  service  is  iacon^ 
a  is  tent  throughout  province, 

JTarvella,   Shirley  «.     Who  Serves   the  Hi  grant?    An  Inquiry  into  Migrant 
Library  Services  In  Selected  States  Including  Studies  of  Connecticut, 
'Sergey,  and  New  York.    1972.    ERIC  DocuiKnt  Reproduction  Service. 
£S  103  S67. 

A  study  was  done  to:  detemioe  how  libraries  cai.  becosse  aore 
responsive  to  needs  of  migrant  faailies;  explore  probie»s  which 
inhibit  extensioa  of  these  services;  and  discover  what  programs 
libraries  now  have.  Some  results:  libraries  oust  provide  non-print 
Biedia»  easy-to-read  adiilt  books  and  Spanish  language  siateriais. 
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Jordan »  Robert  T.     T<wrrow*»  library:     Pirect  Access  Aod  pylivrry.  New 
York:        R.  fiowker  Cos^any^  i9?0. 

This  very  interesting  book  suggests  the  adoption  of  Universal 
Coe^terised  Library  Cards,  library  drive-up  windows  which  circulate 
paper1»acks»  and  storage  ard  smiliOK  book&  in  iodividr.al  Jordan  Plastic 
Book  Boxes.  Hie  author  cites  a  few  examples  of  books-by-mail  prograss 
and  sees  tbe  future  of  the  library  as  bring  in  borne  delivery. 

Killacky,  Jim.  "Schooling  Neighbors  in  Rkrai  Kansas  "  Roralasierica  4 
(i^ril  )979):  10. 

AUbougb  this  article  does  not  sp^rificsHy  mention  libraries,  it 
does  discuss  outreach  classes  and  loial  comnunity  education  projects  in 
over   thirty  rural   Kansas   commuoiiivs .     It   could  **ie  useful    to  li- 
brarians serving  rural   co^unities  who  want  to  know  what  kinds  of 
prograos  and  ideas  are  of  XBOst  interest  to  sparsely  populated  areas. 

KiSy  Choong  8.    Books  by  Wail :    A  Handbook  for  Libraries.  Vrestport, 
Connecticut:    Green%food  Press,  1977. 

Excellent  and  readable  text  on  a  valuable  program  for  rural 
coomioities.  The  first  part  x%  a  descriptive  manual;  the  second 
offers  individual  essays  on  book^^bymail  prograss;  and  the  third 
section  is  a  state-by^state  directory  of  programs  in  operation, 

Ki9»  Cboong  H.  "The  Hini-iibrary  iloveat^nt  in  Rural  Korea:  A  Successful 
ExperuKnt  With  a  Hural  Public  Library  Alternative."  l^nternat tOMl 
Library  Review    11    (October  1979):  421-40. 


In  1961  a  Hini-library  AsBociatioa  vas  started  la  Korea  Dy  Mr. 
Bai  Sup  Oha,  io  an  effort  to  extend  library  service  to  Uie  thirty- 
sevea  Blllioa  seaibers  of  the  rural  populatioc,  eighty  percent  of 
vhoB  are  literate.  This  article  covers  the  fiodiags,  Conclusioiis^ 
and  reconseiidatioas  fotmd  in  a  study  of  the  niBi-librarieSy  conducted 
in  1977  by  the  author. 

Xolbv  Audrey.     ^'Village  Library  Fioject.'*    Ihe  Sourdou^    17    (Sept ester/ 
October  1980):    4,  19. 

Explores  the  problems  end  success  of  establishing  village 
libraries  in  rural  Alaska.  Hie  ueed  to  elisinate  educational  disparity, 
vhich  exists  betvreo  rural  aod  urban  students*  vas  s  aotivating  factor 
for  the  prciect.  Solutions  to  problem  are  both  varied  and  noKmev 
e.g.,  the  library  located  in  a  grocery  store  is  the  vost  popular, 
while  shortage  of  operatiug  funds  in  one  library  is  countered  by 
labeling  overdue  funds  such  as  'lierosene  for  the  lantern*. 

Lange,    Clifford,   £.     'The  Hural   Public  Library  Trustee:     A  Preliiaiaary 
Assesssrst . Library  Trends    26    (Spring  1980);  589-98. 

The  author  emphasises  the  i^ortance  of  exsaining  the  environment 
in  vhich  the  rural  library  trustee  functions.  Five  hMsic  character- 
istics of  Bost  rural  libraries  are:  I)  rCTOteoess  froa  current  library 
activity;  2)  poor  financial  support;  3)  lack  of  professional  staff:  4) 
lack  of  resources;  and  S)  poor  status  in  the  c^^Bunity.  Under  these 
conditions  the  roles  of  networks  and  the  librarian-trustee  relation* 
ship  are  especially  ieiportant.    A  survey  of  northvestem  Iowa  public 
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libraries  «ad  iatenrle%ra  in  sany  states  indicates  that  though  boards 
do  seet  regularly »  new  severs  are  seldom  given  a  broad  orientation  to 
their  Jobs  as  trustees  aad  mei^ra  eeldooi  engage  in  continuing 
education  in  library  setters.  Challengea  facing  rural  library 
trustees  require  that  they  be  better  infomd*  and  seeing  to  this  is 
ipart  of  the  librarian's  duty, 

Levis,  Charlotte.     *'CKitrtsch  and  Itinerant  Librarian  PrograAs."  Hebraska 
Library  Association  Quarterly   8    (Fall  1977):  24. 

Kov  Nebraska  is  making  use  of  LSCA  funds  to  bring  library 
services  to  previously  unserved  areas  and  improved  services  to 
libraries  across  the  state  is  briefly  described  by  a  fiiesber  of  tkm 
Nebraska  Library  Cottsission  which  adainisters  the  projects. 

^'Library  Cooperation:   School/Library  Cooperation  in  Rural  ^terica  Eyed." 
Library  Journal    104    (15  Dece^er  1979):  2611-12. 

Highlights  of  the  conference  on  "Partnership  for  the  SO*s: 
Public  School  Library  Cooperation  in  Bural  Aioerica'*  are  described.  The 
conference  wphasissed  the  need  for  library  cooperation  and  reciprocal 
borrowing  agreejasents ,  and  stressed  the  economic  advantages  and 
effective  use  of  resources  resulting  fross  cooperative  prograsm. 
Priauiry  concerns  included  funding,  managa^nt,  and  governance. 

**Local  Librarian/Trustee  Meetings  Offer  Impressive  Fare  in  Indiana.'* 
Hotline  (8  March  1980):  5. 
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A  Qeimletter  aonoiiaccQeat  of  subjects  to  be  diBciias«d  st  u 
u|>C4»Biiig  TCetiog  of  trustees  of  a  sasll  lEtdiima  library* 

•^kini?  a  Case  for  Bookaoblles  During  tbe  Ec^ergy  Cruncb.**    Library  Joianml 
104    (15  Novei^er  1979):  2394-96, 

Briefly  reported  are  bi^lights  of  a  »ec  ing  of  bookaobile  li- 
brarians in  Nev  Jersey.  In  addition  to  discussing  vays  to  Jmtify  tite 
continuing  use  of  bookac^iles,  topics  covered  Included  stocking , 
oaintaining,  purchasing,  and  designing  bootwbiies- 

HcCallan«  Konoa  J.     *^livery  Systems  and  Prograsis.'*    Library  Trends  28 
fSpring  1980):  525-61. 

Considers  various  delivery  syst^s  and  programs  useful  to,  or 
used  by,  rural  libraries.  The  author  includes  questionnaires  on  book- 
mobiles »  books-hy-maily  and  progr^&ssing  which  she  sent  out  as  a  oini- 
survey.     The  libraries  surveyed  and  the  data  collected  are  included* 


Ht<:i.r  -V    FHith,     "Julian  library.'*    Aj^rican  Li^«ries    ^2    (Way  1981): 


A  ffhrtrr  history  of  the  library  in  TtiHan,  California,  a  rural 
toKif  northeast  of  San  Diego.  The  ninety-exRht-year-old  structure 
g^rvPF;  s«i  one  of  San  Diego  County  tibrarv  RvstPwN  thirty- five  branch 
librarii^fs  and  has  a  user  population  of  about  3.450  fro«  the  sur- 
rounding haslets. 
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RcGovera^  Csil.  fMblic  Library  Service  for  Sao  Benito  Couotj*  Sflcra^wnto* 
Califomis  State  Library,  1976.  ERIC  Docuseat  Sej^roductioa  Service, 
ED  124  154. 

S«n  B^ito  Couaty  is  a  sparsely  settled  agricultural  county  ia 
California,  one  hnndred  Diles  sov^b  of  San  Francisco  and  tbree  hundred 
Biles  north  of  Los  i^igeles.  ;t8  library  syateoi  is  floundering;  there 
is  CO  tfri^«M  }mok  selection  policy*  and  the  collection  is  old.  It 
could  contract  vith  another  county  for  adsiinistration  services;  it 
could  Join  a  coof^rative  systes  and  develop  a  Fri«ids  group  and 
library  advisory  group.  The  county  board  of  supervisors  aade  the 
ii^rtant  first  step  by  getting  help  frw  the  State  Library. 

Martin,  Irene,  "Special  Report,  Shaaokawa  Story:  Rural  Library  Services 
in  Washington  State  "  Wilson  Library  Bulletin  55  (February  1981): 
440-42. 

Story  of  a  rural  village  in  Washington  State^  v4iich  established 
an  all-volunteer  library  in  1973.  The  author  discusses  sooe  of  the 
auccesses  and  problems  which  such  a  systea  entails. 

ftehaffey^   Kathleen.     The  Librarian  as  AAoinistrator   vf  Saall  Fublic 

Library.  Small  Librariea  Publications,  No.  2.  Chicago:  Library 
Adfldnistration  and  Nanagei&eat  Association ,  American  library  Associa-* 
tion,  1978. 

Deoonstrates  hov  the  lilr  ^rian  of  a  ssall  library  ratst  rely  <m 
his/herself  for  the  abilit  *a  ^nd  skills  necessary  to  provide  the 
cosffunity  with  effective  lervice.     It  covers  the  librarian's 
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r«spott6ibilitsr  to  the  boanS  of  directors .  hoir  to  handle  perMml 
4eveIopaeot,  fiscal  accosntability  and  record  keeping^  siq»er?i«£os  of 
hiiildingi  and  grouadsp  establishing  objectives^  collection  develop- 
sentt  and  cofn^iaity  isiN>lve9cBt .    Extensive  bibliography. 

Mlicht  Patricia  S.     **The  Practicing  Ubrsriao:    The  Answer         in  Rural 
Sew  Jersey."   Liiirary  Jonmal    103    (15  Hay  197%);  1030-31. 

Bringing  to  the  public  a  vsriety  of  inforaatios  on  issues  both 
public  and  personal  has  been  a  uai(]ue  and  highly  successful  librsry 
service  here  since  1975*  The  Answer  Vsn"  regularly  tours  the  ares 
vith  boohs »  pas^lets,  and  a  driver  vho  is  also  Inforaatios 
Specialist. 

I$yller»  Rolf.    The  Design  of  the  Small  Public  Ubrary.    Mew  York:    S.  8, 
Bowher  Con^ny^  1966, 

A  ver>  ractical  guide*  It  does  not  overvt  ^Im  the  librsriao» 
but  leads  hia  or  her  painlessly  through  the  plaxining,  design  and 
ccnst ruction  of  a  smalx  librsry.  There  are  humorous  sketches  which 
effectively  convey  the  suthor's  eessage.  The  baoh  is  written  by  a 
professional  architect  snd  is  highly  recoapended.  A  bibliography  is 
included* 

*VBM  Grant  for  Study  of  Rural  Ubrariansbip."    Wilsoo  Library  Ikilletin  55 
(Ifovorixcr  1980):  173. 
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The  HatiOMl  la^ismsent  for  the  HuBanities  lias  giveo  a  SlS^OOO 
pUnoing  grant  to  the  Center  far  the  Study  of  Kural  Librarianship  at 
Clarion  (Peoasylvaaia)  State  College,  for  the  development  of  a  oodel 
progrmn  for  i^roving  services  in  rural  public  libraries. 

Mmt  Heicico  State  University,  SX2C  Clearinghouse  on  Rural  Education  and 
Ssall  Schools.  Tte  Best  of  ERiC  on  Library  Services  to  Higraot  and 
Farp  Worker  Coanunities.  Stanford,  Calif onsio:  Stanford  Universit/, 
1975.    £0  lOS  905. 

The  collection  has  a  veaith  of  informtion  for  a  librarian 
dealing  with  a^grants  and  fans  «#orker8.  Material  on  library  snrveys^ 
cultural  bachgroundSt  outreach  prograes,  research  at  colleges  and 
uaiversii^ies  is  inclu^*  It  is  a  good  place  for  the  novice  tn  get 
ideas  for  projects  ar  programs.  Coa^lete  infonsation  on  understanding 
snd  ordering  EHIC  docimnts  is  included. 

Sichols,  Hargaret  Irby.    Handbook  of  Reference  Sources.    2nd  ed-  Austin: 
Texas  State  Library,  Dcpartoenc  of  Library  Beveloj^nt,  1979* 

Designed  as  a  selection  tool  for  small  public  libraries.  It 
lists  ifl^rtant  sources  in  the  sajor  resource  centers  of  the  Texas 
Library  Systen.  Sight  hundred  and  four  annotated  reference  sources 
are  colored,  with  126  other  works  sentioned  in  the  aonotations.  The 
entries  are  divided  into  eighteen  major  areas «  each  of  which  is  broken 
down  into  subsets.  Three  hundred  ten  are  noted  as  »ost  suitable  for  a 
snail  library.     Prices  and  ISW  are  given  for  nost  entries*  Imtex* 
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FormaOf  Ronald  V*  '^A  Hethoa  of  Book  SeXectioa  for  a  Smll  Public  Ubrary."" 
Rg  17    (Winter  1977):  143-45. 

Resources  for  materials  selectioo  ami  collection  developi^Qt  in  a 
S8»ll  public  library  are  specified.  The  systes  includes  a  weekly  re^ 
viev  of  standard  selection  tools ,  publishers*  notices,  and  catalogs  by 
a  comittee  consisting  of  the  director  and  departcaent  heads.  Mettods 
of  preparing  a  vritten  book  selection  policy  aod  use  of  reviewing  aids 
«re  especially  appropriate  to  the  rural  library. 

Oklahoma  State  I>epartsient  of  Libraries.  A  Library  Report  for  the  COEW 
District.  Shavmee,  Oklahoma:  Author,  1975.  EKIC  Document  Reprod* 
nction  Service,  ED  118  099. 

Surveys  the  seven  counties  coffip rising  the  Central  Oklahooa 
Econoisic  Development  District.  There  are  tables  and  graphs  illustra*- 
ting  occupational  shifts  and  changes  in  incof^  patterns.  Problem  are 
discussed  and  suggestions  for  iiaprovenents  are  recoiBssended .  fk 
Doney  fnm  the  federal  and  state  govenusent  is  suggested  plus  height- 
ened citizen  awareness  at  the  local  level. 

Osboum,    Sandra.     Library  Services   in   Rural   Areas .     Washington ,  D.C.: 
Library  of  Congress,  Cmsgressicuial  Research  Service,  1973.  Distributed 
by  Govenment  Printing  Office. 

The  author  discusses  standards  for  rural  library  service  and 
looks  at  actual  levpls  of  service  found  in  the  Itoited  States  in  1973. 
She   concludes    that    although  there  is   little  hard  data  available, 
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erideiice  suggests  that  at&a4ardii  are  aot  beiag  s^t  aad  service  Is 
iaadequste. 

Oweas,  Virginia.  ^'Bockaobile."  MA  Yearbook.  Chicago:  American  Ubrsrf 
Association »  1976, 

BooJcaobiles  ar^  very  popular  and  are  used  for  a  variety  of  ont* 
reach  prograas.  Inflation  and  budget  restrictions  have  been  a  cause 
of  concern  for  bookrobiles  and  have  resulted  in  reducing  the  nissi»er  of 
boolrobile  stops  and  hours  of  service  and  searching  for  raallcr 
vehicles  iritb  lighter  bodies,  but  circulation  appears  unhurt. 

Pahl,  £.  Patricia,  and  Tbims  I.  Pahl.  Vigo  County  Public  library  ttedia* 
mobile;  Eyoluation  of  a  Library  Services  Act  Project «  Terre  Kaote* 
Indiana:  Vigo  County  Public  Library,  1973.  EitZC  Oocuront  Reproduc- 
tion Service,  ED  090  941. 

Describes  thir  ti^o-^year  project  which  provided  a  KediaaH>biIe  for 
the  Vigo  County  (Indiana)  Public  library.  The  vehicle  served  outlying 
areas  of  Terre  Haute  as  ^11  as  the  low  incoae  populatl  ids  there.  An 
evaluation  team  agreed  it  had  attained  some  of  ItF  objectives  sod  van 
on  the  right  path  tovard  others. 

Piercy,   Esther  and  Sanoer,  Marfan,   eds.     CoiBBonsense  Cataloging:  A 

Mannal  for  the  Organization  of  Books  and  Other  Materials  in  School  and 
Public  Libraries.     2nd  ed.     Ne*#  York:     H.W.  Wilson  Coo^ny, 

1974. 
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A  practicil  guid«  preseota  ifetailed  iastrvctions  for  cctBlogfng 
Mkd  procetsiDg  of  book  and  nonhook  materials,  record^ke^ittg  aystefi»p 
ai»l  imreatory  aetliodB  for  tke  school  or  aaalX  public  library,  Prin*- 
ciplea  of  ABsIo-toericsa  Cataloging  Rulea  are  oa^,  vith  specific 
Baiotntry  and  added-eotry  practices  outlioed.  Appendices  include 
procedurea  for  typiog  aod  filing  of  catalog  and  shelf  list  cards, 
^finitions  of  tefm»  and  a  checklist  of  practices  that  vould  be 
appropriate  to  the  rural  library. 

nptoikv   Arthur.     •'Library  tife   io  Hiddle   Aserica:     The  Comhusfcers*" 
^iluou  Library  Bulletin   46    (January  1972):  412-25. 

After  a  visit  to  rural  and  urban  libraries  in  Rebraska  the  author 
sUB»arl£ed  his  i^ressions  of  the  drastic  dif ferraces  in  library  life 
betveen  saall  rural  and  large  urban  libraries.  He  provides  jH^rsonal 
vil^ettes  of  librarians  and  cocsraiity  setabers,  their  different  in- 
terests, problems,  concerns  and  perspectives  on  library  and  broader 
social  issues.  The  author  i#as  is^ressed  by  interlibrary  loan  services* 
good  Borale  among  librarians  and  trust  io  the  importance  of  library 
service.  The  isajor  problem  facing  rural  libraries  in  Nebraska  is 
geographic  reootraess. 

fiatcliff,  Uoda.     "Intinate  Details  in  the  tife  of  a  Library  on  Wieels.*' 
California  Librarian    39    (July  1978):  41-44. 

A  description  of  the  daily  routine  of  a  bookoiobile.    The  author 
feela  it  is  a  worthwhile  and  interesting  service  for  the  sparsely 
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p<^l«te4  areas  of  Butte  Coimty,  Califoroia.  A  t^ools&obile  has  teca  ifl 
action  there  aioce  I9S7. 


A  Report  oo  Libraries.  Wilbur  ton,  Oklabosa;  Xianichl  Economic  Dcrslopieat 
District  of  Oklabfm^  1975 ^  ERIC  Doci&aeDt  Reproductioa  Service,  D 
118  09S. 

Seven  counties  in  area*  vith  siNrcial  attention  paid  to  tmm^ 
because  otl^r  libraries  were  in  Cboctav  Nation  library  systesi. 
Suggested  that  Pusbmataba  Couoty  Join  Cboctav  ays  ten  or  aerge  vith 
city  library.  S^cific  recoao^idatiofis  that  Antlers  public  library 
trustees  review  jwllcies  scmI  procedures  and  develop  written  policy* 
Appendixes  include  state  and  national  library  standards. 

"Research  Project  Exaaines  Rural  Reference  Service."  CSSL  Newsletter, 
(Clarion  State  College  Center  for  the  Study  of  Shiral  Libra rianship)  2 
(Narch  l>iO):  S. 

This  brief  article  recapitulates  the  data  produced  by  a  survey  of 
rural  Pennsylvania  public  libraries.  A  rural  library  is  defined  nn 
one  serving  populations  of  25^000  or  less^  but  the  average  ms  found 
to  be  10,SO0.  Spending  per  capita  was  found  to  be  a  dollar  less  than 
the  state  average  and  tbere  were  9.3  professiooal  librarians  asong  the 
thirty-five  libraries. 

Robbins,  June,  Citizeo  Participatiim  and  Public  Library  Policy.  Hetuchen, 
Hew  Jersey:    Scarecrow  Press,  1975, 
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Devoted  to  tlicory  of  cilisen  pArticipatlcmp  survey  dots  ^ 
onolTClBg  dotO|  etc.  Sectiorv  iw  citlEeB  porticipotioa  ia  urban  ood 
runl  libraries.  Ssaple  quest  ioima  ires  and  rccoeneodatiotis  for 
reoearcb. 

Roberto,  Don.    Hediaw>bilgs;    View  froa  the  Road,    Public  Library 

Reporter^    Ito.    19.     Oiicago:     Arcricao  Library  Associatioa,  1979. 

A  aeriea  of  interviews  or  conversations  by  tbc  editor  with 
librarians  idio  bave  used  vehicles  of  sooe  kind  to  tabe  various  vdia 
to  the  ^blic. 

RttTSl  Libraries;    A  Foruw  for  Rural  Library  Service. 

Ibis  Journal  is  published  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural 
librarlaosbip,  School  of  Library  Scirncet  Clarion  State  College, 
Clarioov  FA  l^^'.  nargsret  A.  Jetter,  editor.  Each  issue  is  con- 
ptNied  of  several  articles  dealing  with  rural  libraries.  The  contents 
of  the  first  four  issues  follow. 

Vole  1,  Ho.  I,  MinttT  1980.  Seasley,  Daryl  K.  "What  Selected 
Research  and  Literature  Tell  Ua  about  Rural  People**;  i^rshey^  Dale  E. 
♦'Cn—iinity  Develojmnt:  The  Role  of  the  Rural  Librarian*";  Rorris. 
Benjwiis  P.  ''Social  Theory  and  Its  Application  to  the  Study  of 
Cosamnity  Analysis  and  the  Probing  of  the  Rural  Library^;  Curran, 
Osrleo  and  Daniel  Rsrron.  User  Studies:  The  Siman  Connection  and 
tbe  Rural  Scene**;  Case,  Robert  N.  **Who  Controls  the  Librsry  Systea?"; 
^cio,  Rsncy  C.    "Making  tbe  Rural  Librsry  Part  of  tbe  Conunity*'; 
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Albrecht,  Loi«  K.  "A  Lifetiaft  of  LeAraiog";  Vavrek.  Berturd.  **RuraJ 
Librarianship:    A  Krw  CoOBCiousness**. 


Vol-  1,  Ho,  2,  Spring  1980.  Fitc,  Alice  E.  '*SdiiK>l  and  Public 
Libraries  CiNBDiuiicate*';  ffautinot  Patricia.  'The  iB^lications  of 
Ifetvorkiog  on  School-Public  Library  Cooperatioa  in  Rural  Amrica^; 
Bru^backt  Elsie  L.  ^Public-Scbool  Library  Coo|>eratioD  io  Ib&raX 
iterica.  .  .  A  View  froo  the  State  Level**;  Little,  Pa»l.  **Library 
Cooperation  and  the  Lifelong  Lei»niiof  Process";  llc^lardt  Vilfta  Lee 
Broughton.  ^'Coaabisied  School/Public  Libraries  in  tie  llnited  States**; 
Hills,  Shirley  C.  '♦Views  of  Schiwl-Public  Library  Cooperation  fros 
the  national  Level**;  "School-Public  Library  Cooptration  *  .  .  A  Bib- 
liography**. 

Vol.  t.  No.  3,  Sufflaer  I9B0.  Sissp  Sally  R.  "^ffev  History*  in  tto 
Countryside:  Material  Culture,  Local  History,  and  the  Role  of  the 
Hural  Library**;  Hoffman,  David  R.  "Interlibrary  Cooperation**-'A  Per- 
spective  from  the  State  Library  of  Pennsylvania**;  Head,  John  V, 
**Bural  Libraries  and  Information  Heeds**;  HcHorran*  Charles 
*'Autosatioa  for  the  Sisall  Library";  FulsN^r,  Elisabeth  S.  *'Hanaging 
the  District  Library:  An  Interview  with  Jean  Ferguson'*;  Kuccio«  Hancy 
C.  ''Planning  for  Rural  Library  Service*';  Gray,  Allan.  **Resource- 
Sharing  Via  Coi^uter  Catalog:    A  Pilot  Project**. 

MpI-  h  55-  ^>  Fall  1980.  Case,  Robert  H.  "Assessawot  Checklist  -  A 
Ouide    to   Strengthen   Co«^nity   Libraries    in   Library  Cooperation"; 
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Ruccio,  Buskcj  C.  ••The  FUnning  Process  -  Is  It  for  We?";  Herb, 
Steven.  Survey  of  Rural   Librariaos  oa  Coatlnulng  Education**. 

"Itoiral  Reference  Service  Study."    Library  Journal    106    (1  March  1981): 


Clarion  (Pemtsylvania)  State  College  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Rural  Ubrarianship  vill  receive  a  $10,000  grant  froe  the  H.W.  Wilson 
Foundation  to  atudy  trends  and  probless  of  rural  libraries  in  pro- 
viding reference  service.    The  results  i#ill  be  published. 

San  Mateo  County  Office  of  Educa'^.on.  Education  Resources  Center.  Focus 
on  Migrant  Education,  wan  Mateo,  California;  San  Mateo  County  Board 
of  Education,  1971. 

A  bibliogrsf^  t»f  research  findings  and  develo|fSent5  in  the 
education  of  nigrant  children  and  various  progtfl^  devoted  to  migrant 
education  and  training.  It  vbb  compiled  from  documents  appearing  in 
the  ERIC  systea  and  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Rural  Education  and 
&^11  Schools  (CRESS). 

"Selaa  Boofauobile  Aids  ABE,"  Alabama  Public  Library  Service  Cottoaboll  4 
(Hay  1979):  1,5. 

The  Selma*Dalls  County  (Alabaaa)  Public  Library  booksobile  has 
supported  a  prograa  tor  i^rov^ient  of  rural  adult  basic  reading  and 
writing  skills  through  Project  ABLE  (Adult  Basic  Learning  Ei^rience). 
The  bookmobile  delivers  Level  I  reading  materials  and  a  teaching 
special i s t  to  individua Is  in  the  county .  The  progras  l^gan  in 
October,  1978 »  imder  federal  funding. 
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I^rp,  Barbftra.  •Wyoming— A  Wired  State."  The  Outrider  4  ((ktdber 
1972): 

The  state  is  utilising  cable  TV  as  a  new  lihraary  application 
i^ich  conld  be  an  unprecedented  chaice  to  reach  core  pei^le  in  their 
vast  sparsely  populated  state.  The  article  explains  aethoda  of 
library  participation  in  the  cable  TV  systeo. 

Sharr,  F.A.    "Functions  and  Organization  of  a  Bural  Library  Syatca*** 

UKESCO  Bulletin  for  Librariea     26     (January/February  1972)*.  2-7. 

Discusses  s^ie  broad  principles  ^od  goals  oC  rural  library 
service  and  mentions  certain  deficiencies  inherent  in  Bn>at  rural 
libraries.  Author  advocates  the  develofmnt  of  fl^tworks  %?ith  strong 
l^adquarter  organizations  as  the  bes^  vay  for  rural  libraries  to 
function  successfully*  The  article  is  ^ared  toward  rural  libraries 
in  foreign  and/or  developing  countiies,  although  many  of  the 
arguoeots  could  be  applied  to  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

Shaughnessy,  Thooas  W.  An  Overview  oi  the  Develoi^nt  of  Urger  Units  of 
Service  and  the  Central  Library  Concept.  Teispe,  Arizona:  Itavajo 
Linguistic  Society «  1975. 

This  aonograph  is  a  general  overview  of  the  ctevelo|»)ent  of  rural 
library  cvice.  Initially *  cities,  through  outrearh  prograss, 
attempted  to  serve  rural  areas.  These  outreach  attempts  were  followed 
by  state  support,  and  then,  what  for  isany  rural  areas  is  still  the 
final  step,  county  libraries  became  the  base  for  rural  service.  As 
early  as  the  1939*s  regional  systeas  were  fonoed.    They  flourished  in 
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the  seco&d  geoerAtlMi  following  World  War  II,  achieviog  tlie  broadest 
service  yet  to  rural  areas. 

$keldoa»  Brooke.  Personnel  AifaifliBtration  ia  the  Saall  Public  Library, 
teall  Libraries  Pttblicationst  No.  5.  Chicago:  Library  Ai&aiaiatration 
and  Daoag^nent  Aaaociation,  Aisericao  Library  Association, 

locludes  hints  for  writing  a  s^rsonnel  policy,  recruitaenty 
interviewing  and  job  or iea nation,  probles-aolving. 

Sinclair,  Dorothy.  Adainistratioa  of  the  Saall  Public  Library.  2nd  ed* 
Chicago:    African  Library  Association,  1979. 

Offered  to  the  begioning  librarian,  this  is  a  general  overview  of 
the  saall  coanunity  library.  Its  go^ls,  objectives.  Sinclair  offers 
c(»m»n  sense  inforaatioda  on  virtually  every  aspect  of  running  a 
library,  especially  ways  to  deal  with  the  citizens  of  t}^  snMsller 
coflBRinity. 

Saith,  Patricia  L.  Beyond  the  City:  Library  Service  to  Oiiildren  in  the 
northwest  territories,  Canada .  Hay  River,  Canada:  Nortb«^ifi»t  Terri- 
tories Public  Libraries  Services,  1974.  ERIC  Doci^ot  Beprodu:tioii 
Service.  ED  105  S29. 

The  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada  cover  about  11.3  million 
square  siles  and  are  served  by  a  staff  of  eight  full  tis^  ei^loyees 
and  fifty  part-tise  local  librarians.  The  service  to  children  is 
caxA'ied  out  largely  by  librarians'  visits  to  schools.    They  are  intro** 
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dacing  hroks  to  scm  people  vhose  aative  language  does  not  haw  a  irord 
for  "bookp**  BS  it  has  been  a  vritten  lang'i&ge  for  less  than  oene  bm^ 
dred  years. 


"A  Spate  of  Videotex!  News  Both  Here  and  Abroad.**    Advanced  Techno  log/ 
Libraries   8    (August  1979):  4-5. 

A  description  of  a  new  service  in  the  Canadian  province  of 
Haaitoba,  vhere  residenta  of  a  rural  area  vill  have  hose  access  to 
cooputerixed  data  banks  via  their  television  sets.  Called  '^VideoteXf" 
the  service  is  part  of  a  larger  project  in  i^ich  counter  technology 
vill  provide  such  things  as  library  service,  shopping  by  CQB]foter«  and 
electronic  mail  in  Manitoban  hc^s.  The  article  mentions  two 
videotext  systeiis  in  Hiami  and  Great  Britain. 


A  Study  of  Library  Service  in  the  take  Agassis  Re^icm  of  Itorth  Dakota. 
Bissarck:  Korth  Dakota  State  Library  Ci»B»ission»  1976.  ERIC  Jtocuoent 
Reproduction  Service^  EP  131  &41. 

Stresses  the  need  for  library  assesss^nt  in  rural  tovns  in  teem 
of  regional  setting*  existing  library  resources*  nail  surveys,  reasons 
for  non-use,  financing,  organization  of  library  services,  and  library 
user   surveys.     Relates   ALA   library   standards   to  rural  libraries. 


Sisnler,  Claudia  Burnett,  arJ  Lorraine  Fry.  Kent  County  Public  Library:  A 
Survey  of  a  Saall  Public  Library  and  Its  Coroainity  With  Recoaaienda- 
tions  for  Future  Coals*  Chestertown,  Raryland:  Kent  County  Fi^lic 
Library,  1976.    ERIC  I^isaent  Reproduction  Service,  ED  1^4  179. 
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Atuatioa  in  this  studf  is  feimsed  oa  org«aizatimi»  resimnm, 
services  aad  user  accesB  ia  rural  libraries  aad  their  eite^piaqr 
accordiag  to  ataadards  set  ia  the  r^ryl^  Master  Plaa«  Oisoiaaea  tte 
aeed  to  revise  goals,  recooaeads  outreach  iato  other  rural  areaa»  aad 
school  aad  public  library  cooperation. 


'*That*s  Service!"   ilaericaa  librariea    6    (Jui»  1975):  363. 

Uashiagtoa  County  (Mississippi)  Library  systea  a^ien  adwiced 
library  technology  in  boohnobiles  to  rrader  service*  bootaobiles 
carry  microficlMs  card  catalogs  and  aicc&fiche  card  readers  to  Mhe 
titles  easily  acceaaible.  Also  solid-state  radio/telep^oes  are  aaed 
for  aasvering  difficult  refermice  ^stions  aid  othar  information 
needed  fros  the  rasia  library  or  other  breaches. 


Thos^son,  Daplme.  "Curious  George  in  the  T«ato  Field:  Regional  Library 
Service  to  Migrant  Children.**  IS  £i  the  N^jra  30  (June  1974): 
420"24. 

Discusses  the  involvc»eat  of  t^  Sastera  ^re  Area  Libnry  of 
Marylaad  in  the  aigrant  workers'  children's  sunowr  school  progrMs  ifith 
the  use  of  s  fully  equipped  Children's  Caravan  nediaaobile«  Tl» 
Caravan  proved  to  be  an  exciting  and  effective  way  to  intr^luce  the 
library  to  thia  group  of  childrc^i. 


adala,  Juliat  ed.  Hispaw)  Library  Services  for  Arigons,  Colors(k>  sihI  Sew 
Mexico;  A  Iforkshop  l^ld  In  Santa  Fe,  »cw  Mexico,  April  30,  Maj  1-2. 
1970.  Boulder »  Colorado:  Veatern  laterstate  Cosissioo  for  Higlier 
Education,  1970. 
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WDriah^  for  librariftiu  ai^  library  iKbiiniBtratort  to  help 
iaprove  library  services  for  Bispaoo  coajnunity  is  sparsely  populated 
atates.  lacluttes  amggestions  that  patrosta  should  serwtt  on  boards  of 
tniateeB*  serve  as  ^luoLeerv  sod  librsry  sides,  and  reprraeatatives 
OS  bosrda  should  help  choose  asterials. 

Vavrek,  Bernard*    **XnforBBtioa  Services  aad  the  Rural  Library."  Library 
Treads    28   (Spring  19S0}:  563-78. 

Report  of  a  study  of  rural  infonaation  services*  The  puipose  of 
the  sttuiy.  conducted  in  rural  public  libraries  in  Fennsylvania »  was  to 
begin  to  highlight  the  eovirinmnt  in  which  reference  service  is 
provided  in  the  rural  public  library  and  to  suggest  ume  of  U» 
problems  which  are  eadesic  to  infomation  serv>lce  in  these  libraries. 

Vavreht   Bernard,     '^Bural  Librarianship:     A  New  Cooscaousmrss.'*  Illioois 
Libraries   61    {October  1979):  720-23. 

The  state^of-tte-art  of  rural  librarianship  and  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Rural  Librarianshi'^.  Ihe  title  suggests  that  rural 
librarianship  is  avahening  to  a  new  consciousness;  four  reasons  are 
given,  the  sost  isiportant  being  the  fact  that  there  is  appreciation  of 
aa  emerging  rural  librarianship  which  hss  as  its  service  characteristics 
soall  population  units »  relatively  modest  financial  support,  a  want  of 
professional  staff  with  which  to  provide  service*  all  of  which  operate 
in  an  enviroi»ent  of  geographical  reoKsteness. 
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Jane.         Vlar  of  taall  Public  Librariea."    IlUoolg  Libraries  5S 
Otectt*er  1976):  ▼95-96. 

Diacuasea  advantages  and  disadvaatages  of  soall  rural  library 
service,  Raporta  lack  of  training  and  profeaaiooaliCT  asoag  rural 
librariaoa.  EqOiaaiaea  the  setting  of  goals  and  objectives.  Poiota 
wt  tbe  bfomfita  of  a  aoall  rural  comai&ity. 

IW*,  Sara          'TTbe  Rural  Pablic  Ubrary:  Mot  a  Cul  de  Sac,"  Alsbpffls 
librBriaa   2g    Ofay/Jimc  1977):  12-13. 

Aatter  states  that  being  s»all  and  serving  a  rural  comnity  d^ea 
not  cbrage  tlie  basic  service  goals  of  s  library.  Indicates  additimal 
res^maibilities  of  the  rural  libraty,  such  as  providing  personal 
service  to  both  adults  ajuS  youtb,  ex]^nding  the  wrld  teycmd  the 
CMftunity,  anticipating  the  seeds  of  n  growing  coawaity,  ssd  pre- 
serving local  history.  The  rural  library  can  be  an  access  point  for 
new  ideas  and  development  not  only  within  the  comnity;  it  readies 
beyond  the  city  liaits,  and  can  point  to  nhere  specialized  information 
is  stored  if  it  is  not  available  within  the  library's  cmn  collection. 

Itoech»  Terry  L.     "Public  Library  Standards  aad  Rural  Library  Service." 
library  Trends    28    (Spring  19ao):  599-617. 

Rsaaiiiea  aational  and  state  public  library  sUndards  to  discover 
the  extent  to  lAich  rural  library  services  have  been  considered  and 
to  identify  aspects  of  the  ataadaxdu  that  eight  be  especially  applica- 
ble to  rural  libraries;  it  discusses  possible  direction  of  future 
atandards  far  rural  libraries. 
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KeBteni  Region  Booksobiie:  A  Unl  in  I>evelopiiig  the  Services  of 
Rural  Librtries.''  Curreatg  (Boatoo:  Ifassacli&isetts  Board  of  library 
COTQiBBiosers)    1    (Fall  1979):  6-7. 

Diactisses  tbe  history  of  rural  bookmobilea  aad  their  developowttt 
in  West  era  Hassachuaetts.  The  focus  ia  oa  iiBprovissent  tecbniquea 
that  tiere  iapleaeated  after  re^evaluation  of  services. 

Villiaas,  Hartha.  '^isiaats:  Library  Project  for  Higrant  Workers. "  Hey 
Jersey  Libraries    7    (February  197^i):  1-4. 

A  very  brief  article  explaining  the  migrant  library  project 
started  in  rural  hev  Jersey*  Describes  the  physical  set-up,  types  of 
■mterials  circulated,  both  print  and  non^^print,  activities  for 
children,  and  funding.  Illustrated. 

Young,  0iana,  Serving  Children  in  Ssall  PubUc  Libraries-  Sstall  Libraries 
Fublications,  Mo.  6.  Chicago:  Library  Aihainistration  and  Managemmt 
AsBocist.on,  Aaierican  Library  Association,  1981. 

A  practical  approach  to  services  and  adsinistratlon  of  a 
children's  department* 

Young,  Virginia  G,  The  Trustee  of  a  Saall  Public  Library,  Saall  Libraries 
Publications,  No.  1,  Chfcsgot  Library  Adoiinistrstion  ^nd  Nanageaient 
AsBociation,  Aserican  Libr;  ry  Association,  197B. 

Excellent  resource*  In  twel^  pages,  it  covers  qualifications, 
sppointsent,  orientation,  duties  and  responsibilities,  staff  relation* 
•hips,  policies,  public  relations,  finance,  and  regional  lys tests.  Hie 
first   in  a  series  of   revised  guides  originally  published  in  1962. 
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Zo&ligt^  SnrtiB  J,    ilbrTy  Services  to  FaiwfogKers:  Weed  for  • 

Sitgvival  lofonaiti^  Center,  1974.  Chica^:  Aflsericea  Library  Amo- 
rietim»  Mfice  for  Library  Service  to  tbe  Disadvantaged,  2974. 

On  tte  ififonaation  iieed«  of  the  aigratory  faz»  vorfcer.  It 
recoamda  the  eatablistaeat  of  Survival  Infoivatiofi  Ceotera  (SIG)  la 
all  rural  toima  vith  large  sigratory  in>rker  comnitiea  to  supply 
seeded  baair  iaforaatioo  on  laW|  welfare  requiresBNfota  ^  bouoiag, 
ttoei^loi^Bt,  social  security,  and  assistance  with  English.  1^  to 
set  up  such  a  center  and  how  to  make  it  available  to  the  craa^mity. 
Includes  background  readings. 
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Sitclo«e4  is  p«ynent  for: 


Vol.  I  No.  1  Winter  3980 

Vol.  I  Ho.  2  Spriog  I9»0 

Vol.  I  Ko.  3  SufflBter  1980  $3.00  per  issue 

Vol.  I  Ko.  4  Fall  1980 

Vol.  II  No.  1  Winter  1982 


fUkc  checks  payable  to  Clarion  State  College  Foimdation  and  sail  to: 


Kb.  Leslie  Corey 
Subscription  Manager 
mi^L  LI8SAHIES 
School  of  Library  Science 
Clarion  State  College 
Clarion,  PA  16214 
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The 

Center 

for  the 
Study  of  Rural 
Librarianship 


REFERENCE  SERVICE  IN  RURAL 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

At  Inl!!  A  ptdjitisUoii  whkli  dbUdJb  At  at^  of  ^  Ml  of  rtfemm  imioe  in  tmtl 
Amctisu*  Thk  giuAy  proWd«s  •  toUl  profSt  of  tUffytg,  tervk^s  and  mMttm  emfefiik  to 
StmiM  •enrkti  commisiitkt  oi  imd«r  25,000*  Bmid  cm  «  n«tioMl  tUf  >]|^CMt 

b  naoondiy*  itposm^  and  by  rise  of  smke  m*,  REFERENCE  S^VKX  IN 

RURAL  PUBLIC  IJ^ARJES  b  a  telid      of  tefbrmUpn  m  •  iwtdy 
igqpmdk(  am  of  bitef«it« 


To  piirdiait  «  copy  of  thia  cnti^tmlng  new  publkttioa  fCfid  (poetpiid)  to  The 
Cenlef  for  th«  Sttsdy  of  Risrd  L^tfianaliip,  School  of  liWary  Sdence,  Ckrioo  State 
Co&get  Oarion,  l^eaivyhwk  16214. 


Name  


Plnw  nikr  checka  psyaUe  to  "Sftati  fVojecU-CSC". 


THE  RURAL 
BOOKMOBILE 


Going  Stiong 
After  Eighty  Years 


TTi«  Cmt^r  for  the  Scudf  of  fh^  Uto*^^ 
"nr^  Rml  BortmoMi:  Go^i  Sti^  Mier 
iH^Cte  of     SCite  Lbrary  of  Oyo. 

wai  Aincrica  ^  tedrm^o*  In  Edition  to 

i^iMN^  iti  Mimnt  pitMHm^  iho  pocoedlny  aifo  emmwato  stvi^  attmudvot  la  cooyaotlond 
to^mmbto  iOfvke;  ^  indaded  ii  a  ipadal  perspectiye  of  the  bod^moirito  by  a  pand  of  hedcmoMh 
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each. 
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CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  RimAL  LIBRARIANSHW 
Coltegc  of  Librmgy  Science 
CluHofi  UftiversSty  of  Renn»ylvani» 
Ctefioa.  PesmaylvMiA  16214 


THE  CENTER  FOR 
THE  STUDY  OF 

RURAL 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


presents 


A  New  Publication 


DEVELOPING  A  MARKETING 
PROGRAM  FOR  LIBRARIES 


The  Center  ftx  the  ftudy  of  Rural  Ubrarianship  ii  commiiied  lo  stimulating  the  dcve)o(^• 
men!  of  rural  library  services.  Recc^nizing  ihe  importance  of  the  riw  of  the  marketing  move- 
meni  in  Aincr«can  public  libraries,  the  Center  is  pleased  lo  make  available  this  guide  of 
marketing  procedures.  Developed  for  librariam  who  have  enthasiasm  but.  perhaps,  limited 
eiperience,  the  work  reviews  in  a  readable,  step  by  step  manner  ihc  complete  sequence  of 
Ktivitirs  for  effective  program  development.  Dr.  Grunenwald's  work,  with  its  clear  examples 
applicable  to  libraries,  provides  a  solid  base  of  information. 


Plra.w  send . 


.copy(s)  of  Developing  a  Marketing  Program  for  1  ibraric*.  at  S5.00  eKh. 


(postpaid)  to 


Total  enclosed:    . — 

{Make  checks  payable  to  the  Clarion  University  of  Pennsylvania  FoundalK  n  (CUP) 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBRARY  S(  lENt  E 
CLARION  UNIVERSITY  Ol  PENNSYLVANIA 
CLARION.  PA  16214 
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The  fc^ow^  B^>lk^r&i>hir«  Arc  Av&iUbk  from  fhr  Center  At  a  cc»M  of  $1  00  ffAch. 

1  "Books  and  Theses  ReUiing  lo  LibrAnr^    A  Seieaed  Survey  ' 

2  "Reference  tibrdrtansK^  ami  the  Small  Library     A  Sekcted  Survey  ' 

3  "Rural  L^Ary  Service*' 

4  "BodiS  and  Aittdes  Relal^  to  Comimmity  t>evrb$9nent  and  CommuiMy  Aiu^W  ' 

5  '*ScKoo4-Pi*yic  L^ar>  Cooperanon  ' 

6  "fhiblk:  Rekiions  and  the  PuWkr  Library' 

7  "Adtmntsiraiiofi  el  the  &nab  and  Mednim  Sized  Library'* 

8  '  L4srary  Networking  and  ItUtri  library  Cooperaiton  ' 

9  "Bodift  by  Mail  And  Bookmofaikr  Servnn?' 

10  'Technk:ai  Service*'* 

1 1  "Friends  of  the  LfbrAry  " 

12  "Library  Trustees  * 

\^  "Library  Serv^res  axwJ  Older  Am^ncan*' 

14  "Library  Volunieers' 

TheCemer  ahopubUaHes  a  Mfrm^nmtal  HmmtAl  RURAL  LIBRARIES  which  is  availahk  for  $3  OO/msue 
or  S6.0Q/year 

Pfease  send  the  fDtlo%vtng  material  lo 
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RURAL    tIRRARIES.    a    publication    of    tfie    Center    for  Study   of  Rural 

XJLbrariaaahip,  School  of  Library  Science,  Clarion  State  College,  Clarion* 
m  16214,  serves  as  m  ^^rtn  for  tbe  reporting  of  ioveatigation, 
activttiea^  aad  research  related  to  rural  library  service.  Naottscriptfi 
should  be  addreaaed  to  Hs.  ftebefcah  Sbeller,  Editor-,  correaiMMMSence 
relating  to  aubacriptioaa  aJb^uld  be  directed  to  Subscription  Nanager, 

Wb  veicoBe  letters  in  response  to  our  articles. 

St^criptiofi  rates  are  $3.00  per  issue  ^  please  sake  checks  payable  to 
Clarion  State  College  Foundation, 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Librarianship 


Coordinator 


tfr*  Bernard  Vavrek 


Editor,  RURAL  LIBRMtlES 


Hs*  Rebekah  Speller 


Br.  Alwd  Gamaluiklin 


Bditorial  Conaittee 
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Th9  l^lltlcal  Process  in  Rural  Amrica  

Organizing  Technical  Services  -  A  Gulite  

EXiaabatli  Tnlamt 

The  Rural  Family  and  Its  IispllCGtlc^i  far  librarians 
Hfilmrt  B.  Girvan 

Folklore  and  Oral  History:    An  Historians  Perspective 
Jmmes  Sivr 

Oata  Base  Futures:    A  Collage  of  Responses  

Jim  Kirks 

Geogrc^V  and  Rural  Laral  Use:    An  Overvlai^  

George  Skirey 

A  Llfetloe  of  Chan^  In  Rural  Aroerica  

Leslie  H.  Firth 

Pi^llG  Relations  and        Rural  Llbranr:    A  Blbliograpty 
Nasicy  (^dri 
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THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS  IN  RURAL  WffiRICA 

fiicKani  Speer^  Director 

Oil  City,  PeonsylvaBla  Library 

Mr.  S|>e^  di^cttsseB  political  participation  in  this  rountry  bb  it  historically 

£^i^^  ^.i"r  1*^/-     "^^^  P^*^*"  presented   to  lihrariaas 

^  Libraries  and  the  Himanitirs  worksh<H'  on  flay  7,    1982  Kf 

offer^  «p  BUggeations  on  how  librariea  can  »ect  the  nerda  ot  those  io^^ived 
in  tl^  polits.cal  protresa. 

Raral  public  librariea  have  been  serving  the  needs  of  citizens  involved 
in  the  political  process  at  varying  level*  of  quality  for  isany  years,  Thia 
service  has  often  been  provided  unconaciousJy  «r  adjunct  to  the  library's 
general  information  and  nateriaU  leading  services. 

Thia  paper  will  explore  political  participation  in  rural  A»rrird, 
identify  the  needfr  o!  citi2f.ns  and  groups  who  are  p^rt icipal ing.  illustrate 
how  libraries,  both  rural  and  non-rural,  have  bre-n  responding  to  those  oeeda, 
aad,  finally,  propose  realistic  service  pitternfi  to  meet  the  participation 
needs  ol  the  1980* s. 

Very  little  research  rxi&ts  to  distsnxios^h  deferences  in  political 
participation  iutiviiieK  between  nir.il  ^nd  urban  coswunities  m  America.  By 
definition,  djfterenceK  exist  in  each  rnvi ronmeni .  Rural  living  is  char^iter- 
ixe<f  by  gf  sijphu  reraoteness,  murv  pt- rbonal i zei'  inter^utions  in  daily  living, 
and  by  ilepri  vat  u»n  m  imon^*,  orKani/ed  jnlonsMtiun  s^ources ,  coraaiercial 
faciaitJCK,  he,iJlh-t,ire  fa4i]iiif}^,  ji,d  rducat  i  on.j  Z  opportunities.' 

Politics  liu^illy  ;iTv  m^xrv  jK-rs^Mu  J  laird  in  rur.il  areas,  bcidUbe  lift-  i» 
oiori'   piMSoij.iJ  » /f.l.     Tins  pj^rsonal  izrtt  ion  lendh  t»  hold  coHssunities  and  lives 


together.  Rural  residents  mte  traditionally  rtmservativp  (yet  recent  evideace 
sbws  tbia  area  chaagiag).  ContiwieiJ  interaction  duaong  the  aaaie  groups  of 
people  provides  a  craafortable  cohesion  to  daily  life.  Traditional  social 
Inatitutions  in  rural  Africa  are  »ore  highly  valued  than  in  urban  areaa.^ 

Despite  a<m  basic  enviroofiental  differences,  there  mre  very  few  identi- 
fiable differences  in  the  way  people  participate  in  political  activities,  Tte 
imly  one  «&ich  vas  idN^ntified  in  a  recent  literature  search  by  this  author  was 
a  slight  variation  in  voter  turnout.  A  higher  percentage  of  rural  registered 
voters  turn  out  to  vote  than  their  urban  counterparts.^ 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  great  difference  in  their  politics.  A 
aajor  factor  behind  this  similarity  aay  be  that  through  laaaa  cosaninication  and 
urban-rural  migration  we  are  becoming  a  hoflN>geneous  population. 

David  Knoke  and  Constance  Henry,  in  an  observation  of  the  political 
structure  of  rural  Aaerica,  predicted  that  a  key  trend  for  the  future  viH  be 
a  awve  toward  greater  hcwgeniaation  with  the  urban  political  culture.  They 
see  rural  areas  continuing  to  be  psposed  through  aiass  sedia  and  interpersonal 
contacts  to  the  d<^iaant  political  s^tyXes  fro®  urban  areas.  They  also  see  a 
continued  urban  to  rural  aigration.  They  predict  th*it  the  end  result  will  be 
a  rural  population  which  is  as  heterogeneous  and  politically  diverse  as  the 
urban  centers ^  with  all  ispaniagfu)  distinctions  disappearing,^ 

Whenever  possible,  the  author  will  focus  on  I  he  rural  environ^ot,  but 
due  to  the  aforeaientioited  s ini tar i ties  between  rural  and  urban  partidpat ion» 
and  because  of  the  lack  of  research  differentiating  the  two,  this  paper  will 
not  be  strictly  limited  to  the  rural  rc^suiiity.  In  the  final  sfctions,  the 
author  will  focus  on  responses  which  rural  Ubrar^rs  »jghl  ouhe  to  serve  needs 
surrounding  the  political  process, 
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The  dffljograptitcs  of  jwlitical  particiiMiticm  are  very  ai«ilar  to  those  of 
library  use.  IncoiBe,  education  and  occupational  status  all  correlate 
poaitiveXy  with  individual  participation.^'^  Tliese  are  all  groiqia  which  have 
b«o  traditionally  reached  by  libraries. 

Political  alienation  has  been  prevalent  across  the  United  States  for 
alimt  t^renty  years.  Through  the  1960's  and  1970's  there  vas  a  distinct  drop 
Of  confidence  in  and  reapect  for  govemoent.*  This  dissatisfaction  la  not 
I'aiited  to  any  particular  groi^  in  our  society.  Young  and  old,  educated  and 
lafducatcd,  dlue-collar  and  white-collar,  and  rich  and  poor,  aloKist  everyone, 
to  s<»e  degree,  lacks  conflitence  in  gov«n»ent  at  all  levels.  Coaplaining 
about  govemmmt  is  often  safer  than  ciEw^laining  about  the  weather. 

One  predominant  response  to  this  dissatisfaction  has  been  withdrawal. 
Traditional  measure's  of  citizen  participation  are  on  the  decline:  voter 
turnout,  political  party  affiliation,  and  public  confidence.^  Citizens  are 
pulling  out  of  the  traditional  |K>liticBl  process, 

A  second,  aeeiaingly  contradictory,  rt»sponse  has  been  increased  partici- 
pation in  citizen  organizations  «nd  public  interest  groups.  People  are 
involved  in  a  Bultitudt-  of  efforts  to  malie  govem»  ,t  aore  accessible, 
accountable,  and  responsive. This  public  interest,  or  citizen  action 
ooveacnt,  eisserged  in  the  I960's  following  Congressional  enactiaent  of  0  large 
body  of  legislation        take  rare  of  unfiniahed  business  going  back  to  the 


1930's.^* 


President  Johnson  pushed  through  several  new  and  significant  pieces  of 
legislation,  flooding  the  administrative  channels  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  new  laws  promised  services  in  such  areas  as  housing,  education,  health, 
and  jobs,  but  the  goveroiK^nt  was  not  equipped  for  ijawsdiate  delivery.  Public 
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Mtpcctationa  iwir^  bigh,  but  the  iwrfonwnce  in  «daiiiiisterissg  these  new  laws 

was  low.     Tbi8  resulted  in  videspread  diBtrust  and  cyaiciss  about  Ai^ricaa 

ideals  and  goverwaent.     Orgsniiispd  constituencies  began  to  form  around  iBnm 
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politicBp  at  a  distance  frocs  the  established  political  parties. 

During  the  sase  period  wheti  the  citizen  action  aov^ent  was  getting  its 
stnrtt  our  society  was  baving  to  deal  with  other  changes.  Since  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  «#e  have  been  living  with  the  alienating  conditions  of 
fiMxtem  governaeotal  bureaucracy  and  the  alienating  consequences  of  mass^ 
industrialized  society,  WhiU  these  forces  have  been  present  in  Asiericav 
■ediotiog  institutions,  such  as  the  church,  political  parties,  and  fraternal 
organizations,  have  helped  to  reconcile  individuals  to  tbcM.  These 
institutions  as'^.isted  in  sustaining  pluralisffi,  developing  consesus,  a»d 
providing  social  Bobility.^^ 

They  provided  a  cohesion  and  a  sense  of  belonging.  People  interacted 
through  these  groups,  »ahiug  decisions  for  their  own  lives  and  reaching 
consensuses  on  issues  present  in  the  wider  political  arena.  They  were  a  major 
vehicle  through  which  people  partit ipated  in  the  i^liticsl  process.  They  also 
were  a  source  of  personal  and  group  identity,  successfully  counteracting 
aK>dem  society's  alienating  forces. 

In  the  recent  past,   the  influence  of  these  mediating  institutions  has 

declined  significantly,   leading  to  an  erosion  in  the  traditional  sources  o£ 

consensus  making.     As  a   result,    it   is  now  difficult  to  haild  a  political 

consensus  during  a  period  in  which  isany  critical  choices  must  be  i^de.  Active 

citizen  participation   m  gnmps   is  an  alternative  means  to  build  consensus. 

At  this^  point  it  is  an  cjcperimental  alternative  to  cQi^eosate  for  the  decline 
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is  traditional  consensus  GuiKing. 


CATEOTIIBS  OF  PARTICIPATIOfI 


In  An  essay  prepared  as  backgrotutd  inforwation  for  the  National  Coa-* 

fereoce  on  Cilizes  Farliclpatioa   (held   in  Septeaber   197fi),  Stuart  I^ogttiQ 
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identified  tour  categories  of  citizen  participatioa.  A  quick  look  at  these 
categories  is  essential  for  understanding  the  entire  scof^  cf  political 
participation  in  America.  It  will  also  provide  a  helpful  foundation  upim 
ii^ich  to  discuss  local  library  services  to  meet  inf oration  needs  in  this 
area. 

The  four  categories  identified  by  Langtun  are:  obligatory  participatiofi| 
electoral  participation,  citizen  involvesent,  and  citizen  action.  Table  A 
outlines  the  major  characteristics  of  each  category. 

Obligatory    participation    refers    to   activities   which   are  coapulsory. 
There  are  ways  in  which  everyone  ssust  participate.     Paying  taxes,  signing 
for  the  draftf  and  serving  on  jury  duty  are  three  classic  exas^>les. 

Activities  connected  with  the  election  process  are  defined  as  electoral 
participation.  Soi^  ex^aples  include  voting  and  working  for  a  political  party 
or  candidate. 

Langton's  third  category,  citizen  involvement,  reiers  to  activities 
initiated  &nd  controlled  by  govero^ot ,  tn  most  instances,  citizen  involve^ 
stent  is  a  group  activity »  such  as  advisory  councils  3nd  Iong'r4nge  planning 
cooaittees,  but  it  can  also  include  individual  participation  as  in  testifying 
at  a  public  hearing.  Each  instance  ol  (  iti;;en  involvement  also  serves  one  of 
tw  purposes.  It  can  provide  a  loonitoring  function,  watching  over  the 
activities  of  governiQcnt  agencies.  It  can  also  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  input, 
providing  governsoent  with  information  and  ideas  to  assist  with  and  is^rove 
decisionmaking. 
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Citi^rn 
Action 


lavolvcwot 


Electoral 


Obligatory 


fUjur  Heit^ra  to  acljvi- 

iiifrtinguishing    ties  iniliatfd  And 


tf-«ltUM- 


H.I  |«>r 


ui 

«!<:  t  J  vi  t  if's 


concerns 


intrrPKtrd 


T<»  iiif  I  urnc  p 


public  advocacy; 


M«f>rK  to  ai  tivi* 
t  sr$  i[iitiatr>d  and 

govrriuir^nt  itir 


Tf»  laiprpw  filers » ton 
making  and  tiprvicefi 
diid  ilrveloji  ron^ 
^rnsM^  4nd  support 
toi  drcjsioiiB 


Advisory  i*<»nBi  llrfs ; 
public  hi'ariiigK;  j^oals 
progr^mK  \  hurv«*yh ; 
hot  lines;  volunteer 
programs 


H^ftftft  to  activi- 
ties to  tKHiioate 
aod  elect  rppr^*- 
septal ivpB  or  to 
vote  on  pertiDpRt 
iRSueR  on  a  regularly 
^ct^uled  ba^is 
established  by  law 

To  provide 
stabs  1 ity ,  cun" 
tanuity  of  leader- 
Rbip,  aDd  a  work- 
able coniieDhus  for 
goverm^ot 

Voting;  rynning  for 
of I  ice;  working  lor 
a  cjodsdatr;  voluu- 
teering  to  help  a 
political  party 


Org.sni^'inR  pffective-  involving  ^re  citiarens  Increasing  voter 
ly;  (^itamtng  appro"     itilorsiiog  citiKeuK  turoout ;  raising 

pridte  information;      bt'ttcr;  broadening  the    fuQdh  for  s  party 
developing  Kuppori  ;      range  ol  f  itixen  rep-      or  candidate* 
rat&iog  fund?;^  making  refsentation;  isain- 
maximua}  political  and  taining  riti^en  intere&t; 
ptiM  jic  i«ipa<  t  ef  fei  t  ive  ut  1 1  izat  iuo 

of  cjtizen  involvef^rnt  in 
decision  makiag;  obtajniug 
necessary  funds 


Elected  officiali*; 
political  parties; 


Neighborhood  and  cos-  Legiblatsve  ci 
punity  action  groups;  Aittees;  administra- 
public^ioterest  and      tive  agencies; 
consimr  groups;  cob-  regulatory  agmiceis 
omnity  agencies;  indi- 
vidual citxnens 


Refers  to  activities 
ties  in  which  participa- 
tion is  compulsory 
according  to  law 


To  provide  sufficient 
support  for  govem- 
»ent  to  pertora  its  legal 
tunct ions 


Paying  taxes;  doing 
military  service;  jury 
duty 


political  candidates  offirals 


increasing  public  under- 
standing of  the  ohilga- 
tiuns  of  Citizenship; 
attracting  <«nd  retaining 
r4pahie  iurocs  and 
Biiljtary  personnel 


Judges;  court  officers; 
military  leaders;  tax 


la:    L^igton,  Stuflrt,  ed»    Citigtfa  garticipatioo  in  toerica.    Lesiogton,  Hass,:    Legingtoa  Books,  1978,  p.  22. 


Tbr  final  Cfitegory»  citisrn  actlOQ,  also  is  prioarily  a  group  fiarticiiNi- 

tion   sethod.      It    is    characlprizrd   by  activities  which  are   initiated  and 

controlled  by  citireaB.    Exa^lra  include  lobbying,  public  education  prograas, 
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and  claat-actioii  suits. 

RltRAl  RESPO»S£ 

The  1970* B  sav  a  vast  increase  in  the  overall  asiount  of  political 
^rticipatiun  and  there  are  no  apparent  trends  in  the  future?  that  would 
fiUKfi^st  any  reversals.  Althouf^h  forecasting  trends  is  often  speculative »  in 
the  interest  of  platming  library  &€*rvtces  for  the  rural  to^unity  of  the 
!9S0*s  and  beyond,  a  few  general  observations  can  be  made. 

1q  the  neat  several  years  we  are  likely  to  see  a  further  increase  in 
participation  in  action  groups  in  rural  areas.  We  will  witness  a  delayed 
rural  resptmse  to  the  rhangrs  which  havr  spurred  the  growth  of  these  groups  III 
the  urban  envxroiUBent . 

One  theory  presented  earlier  suggests  that  increased  involvement  in 
citiip;en  ai:.ti<m  grtiups  js  an  experaaent^l  atteeipt  to  rrgain  so«t-  vi  the  social 
benefits  which    m  thr*  piist   v^-re  pM^vKh'd  tti rough  mnr  traditional  iiiediating 

tost  i  tut  iDus,    e.g.,    the   thurth,    |>oliti(^l   p.jrt&ehf   jnd   fraternal  urganiza- 
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tions^  M^ny  h»iv«'  obRrive*!  Lh#»t  thf's**'  ti^dition^fl  institutions  h»ive  suffered 
less  ol  «*  derline  in  rural  than  in  tiih«jn  ^rt^s.*^^  Thif.  is)p])rs  Uiai  one  of 
the  motiv^iuig  forces  ht^hind  p^tt  k  i|Mt  ion  in  aifjun  K^t-'^i'^  (s  nut  as 

ptevalent  jn  rural  atr^s        ut  urban  iircaN- 

The  relative  strength  i>t  thvht-  nwiSKUujg  inslilutu/ns  J»«if»  hr|<f  Auv  to  the 
inherent    <  un.';crval         (^1    lUv    rssr<ii    nuitUiil    .in>j  Am-    s iUr  >;i'.'tgi  «iphic 
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isoUtion  of  rural  cc^misixties.  but  ix  is  vrry  Ukrly  that  these  iiiBti  tut  Ions 
«wi  their  influrnce  will  rontimie  to  decline.  The  ssigr^tion  of  iirbao  aiUi 
siAwrban  residents  with  their  values  and  political  ideas,  coebiBed  with  the 
increased  to«w»nicaiion  with  urban  areas,  rannot  help  but  to  erode  away  at  the 
strength  of  these  tradltion4l  institutions. 

Citizen  art ion  groups  will  increase  in  rural  areas  due  to  the  nigrAlioD  of 
people  and  ideas.  This  WiU  happen  directly  throuf^h  the  adoption  of  urban 
political  action  patttroK  to  correct  specific  social  ills  and  it  vill  be 
spurred  indirectly  as  i^^plr  search  fur  austitutions  tn  help  develc^  tbe 
concensus  and  to  provide  the  social  mobilHy  which  was  obtained  in  the  past 
through  other  institutions. 

Another  trend  which  w> U  incrf*ase  the  a^cmnt  of  local  political  activity 
W4S  identified  by  Kirki^airick  Sale  in  his  reienl  book.  Human  Scale.  He  is  one 
Of  naoy  observers  who  sees  a  trend  towards  increased  local  control  over 
govenuaent  fxoancinK.  activities,  and  services.  Sale  predicts  that  as 
worldwide  resourcen  dJasnish,  we  will  bi»  forced  to  curtail  the  role  of  the 
federal  governMent,  cosBpelling  local  cofisiunilies  to  assuse  new  b  *j»  "»s,^^ 
Each  **f  our  cuio^unit ler^  wiU  have  to  rely  on  its  own  capacities  and  resources. 

This  increase  in  loial  reliance  will  result  in  a  direct  increase  in  local 
political  activity  to  ©ake  decisions  un  handling  theae  new  challenges.  The 
increased  local  activity  will  have  ronccMsitant  neeas  for  a  wide  variety  of 
infonsation, 

Sale's   pr4r?d«i  t  dxr  imi   far  vif   irom  the  current  situation  in  tbe 

Ihiited  States.  President  Reagan,  the  Libertarian  Party,  and  ^ny  citieens 
would  like  to  disentangle  the  federal  goverisseot  frms  several  areas  of  current 
invoJve«*ent . 


k  final  gcoerBl  trrnd  which  will  turther  rontrilnit<*  to  grovth  of 
citisea  participatios  is  the  rise  in  influence  of  the  sass  mtdin.  Hore 
IttforMticm  1b  available  to  the  public  today  Uuiti  evpr  before  in  our  history. 
kRy  abuae  of  pi^r,  error,  or  poor  pei  foraance  by  government  ^genices  is 
quickly  conwuni rated  to  the  public . 

This  has  stimulated  citizen  participaticm  by  making  nore  people  aware  of 
•ore  problecm.  Given  the  dominance  of  media  in  our  society  and  the  growing 
oui^r  of  problem  that  ^venmat  ^st  address,  it  is  unlikely  that  tbe 
iajHilae  for  involvecaent  sttoiig  citizens  Mill  abate. 


THE  PUNKINC  PK(X:£SS 

Citizen  participation  in  the  political  process  is  a  fact  of  life  in  rural 
aod  urban  areas  and  the  level  of  tbst  participation  is  very  likely  to  grov  in 
the  next  decade.  So  just  how  does  the  rural  publi  library  siake  un  effective 
response  to  citisen  needs  in  this  area?  There  is  no  one  correct  answer  to 
tbis  question.  Appropriate  effective  responses  will  vary  Iros  t:(mmmix.y  to 
cooBonity.  Libraries  sust  be  waUing  to  take  an  objective  look  at  their 
coMualty  needs  and  plan  their  responses  around  those  needs. 

For  B»ny  of  us,  the  best  response  ve  could  make  in  this  area  would  be 
little  or  no  response  at  all.  Nost  rural  public  libraries  are  functioning 
with  very  Hsi ted  resources.  There  swy  be  several  other  higber^priority 
cofOBuaity  needs  which  the  library  could  addressz^.  The  number  of  people  in  our 
covmmities  ^o  are  actively  involved  in  the  political  process  is  probably 
very  snail.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  a  library  go  through  a  total 
syatesatic  planning  process  before  developing  services  m  tbis  or  ^uy  other 
area . 
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PUimiflg  is  a  valuabli*  activity  for  any  organization,     u  otfer«  .  cMnce 
to  st^p  back  and  look  at  th^  entirr  picture,  analyse  r^istiag  needs  and  avail- 
•lile  reaources,  r^d  pUt  the  mo^t  effective  course  of  action.    Lack  of  planning 
is  irresfKiaaibl  •  for  any  agency  dealing  with  public  tnnds, 

ALA'B  recent  planning  docuaeat,  A  Planning  Process  for  PuhUc  Libraries, 
provides  librarians  i^ith  the  tooU  to  engage  in  effective  planning.  One  of  the 
Ipcautiea  of  this  document  is  its  adaptability  and  flexibility.  It  is  a  blue^ 
Iirint  for  designing  am'  tailoring  a  planning  protrss  to  iu  individual  local 
libraries  and  library  systems.  Total  planning,  whether  done  in  a  very  United 
or  in  a  coa^Jrehensivf-  faKbiun,  xb  nerrssary  before  developing  any  new  services. 
While  involved  m  overall  pUmung  there  are  a  few  factors  concerning  the 
political  process  which  need  to  be  Cui,>.idereil  i«  the  J«gbt  o|  individual  lor«l 
cirruamiance**.  Depemliug  on  the  loc^l  sUu;Uiou,  these  factors  say  either 
enhance  or  .telrail  from  llie  ca.e  fur  J^Mgn,„g  ^rrv.cei.  i.pecilually  for 
individuals  and  gioupsi  involved    n  iht  i^re^ 

The  iitfii  oJ  ibi'^t^  f^.iors  f  h<  total  mmhvr  pcopir  who  actively 
engage  ui  the  |,u!Um^1  proirsfi  ^nd  ^Iso  thi-  t  haiat  irrjst  ics  ol  these  in- 
dividuals. Tbeir-  IS  .1  ^tneral  ,i>;,t-rmeni  ^.9Km«  smiwl^gistfi  that  a<tive 
parlicipaiiU  iii  ihv  jm.Jmm.iI  {.,,Hrt>.s  ,u  r-  fr^  ,n  numhi-r  aad  unrepresentative 
of  the  p"pu|.»ii„i,  nvriull/^ 

Wr  t.*ikiriK   ^Im.iU    ^  Rriuip  tl,.,t    riprf«enls  «f  our  population, 

They  ^rr  Ibe  s.ki.,1  i  J  ilr  -Miifihrr  uu  ij^-  ».ruikels,  better  eduiated,  and 
wfiriijiig   ,n  with       Uii,h*  7    i.i  oip.u         I    Mdlll^       They  ^re  also  probably 

alie.iiiy  libr.try  usi-t  ?  . 


FR?C  ^'^^^'^ 


In  oae  Btudy  o£  cooBBioity  groups  iovolved  in  the  political  process,  It 

WBfi  found  that  amon^  the  BPSt  active  Besattts,  82%  were  library  users.  This 

cui^res   vith   a    &illup   Poll    survey   done    in    the    sase  tl»e  period  ^ich 

Ideatified  51%  of  the  general  population  as  library  users.     (In  thia  lusme 

study  it  was  found  that  althou^  82%  were  library  users,  they  generally  did 

not    use    the    library   as    an    inionoation    sources    for    their    citii^  grotiqp 
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activities.)*" 

Bow  do  these  factors  affect  the  planning  of  services  in  this  srea?  la 
planaisg,  one  Bust  look  at  the  people  participating  in  their  ctomunity.  How 
many  arc  participating?  To  what  degree  do  they  participate?  What  is  t: 
practice  of  local  govemseot;  do  they  involve  citirens  in  decision-making 
4«ctivities7  How  ©any  citizen  action  groups;  exist  locally;  whst  are  their 
sises? 

If  participation  is  ahnonsaUy  high,  you  should  detinitely  develop 
services  in  this  area,  but  even  if  the  level  of  participation  is  typically 
low,  there  ouy  be  other  factors  present  which  Will  justify  the  application  of 
library  resources  to  this  area. 

"Even  through  politically  involved  individuals  do  not  wse  the  library  for 
infonsation  concerning  political  aLtivities,  they  are  j1 ready  library  users," 
Is  this  true  of  your  cocsmunity?  ""ho  are  the  puiiljc^lly  activr  people?  Are 
they  library  users?    If  so,  what  1  ^friry  st*rviif-N  dn  thpy  use? 

If  this  group  is  a  ready  u&i.i^  your  librfiry  fur  puUtiul  iiitorifl<}tion 
there  is  t*^  need  to  t  uiuftit  <4«lt-  «iiiy  fuilhi'i  ifbuuitrti  jn  ihiN  .iri'ti.  If  ihc^y 
»ie  not«  they  chould  be  a  group  whtcli  4ir  tMMly  rv^thvti.  Mobl  likely,  they 
are  either  already  users  of  the  library  or  are  ftroplf  wjih     b^i  kground  hiuh 


that  they  would  not  fcf»l  uacoffifortable  usimg  tbe  library,  A  Xisiited  effort  oq 
thm  library's  part  could  reach  a  large  nui^r  of  potential  uaera  of  Infoma- 
tion  aervirea. 

A  second  factor  to  considered  is  thr  social  resfmnsibility  which  the 
public  library  h9s  to  provide  accrsa  to  information  to  rvrry  individual  in  tbe 
roorauflity. 

Only   thoae  at  the  loi#er  f^nd  of  tb«  social  hierarchy  seed  to  activrly 

participate    in    order   to    generate*    powr.      Large    corporate    interests,  for 

eJMple,    have    ample    pover  without   any   ^'participation.'^     They   can  usually 

pro8»te    their    self-interest     successluUy    through    the    use    of  corporate 

r«C0ttrces  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  »uch  persooal  time  or  energy.    On  the 

other   hand,    individual   citi2:rni»   ofteo  have    to  participate  at  coasider:*.ble 
10 

personal  sacrsfice. 

This  also  appliea  to  access  to  inforsuition.  Honey  and  other  resources 
can  boy  thiN  itfceas.  PuMir  iibraries  have  a  responsibility  to  actively 
create  a  raore  equitable  .icieK»  for  all  individuals  aq6  groups  who  are  to 
participate , 

A  third  f«rlDr  to  ronsftder  i&  the  two- fold  way  in  which  citizen  par- 
tiripiitiiin  xroufMi  d^'al  wilh  information.  They  not  only  are  consiaaers  of 
informal  sun,  hut  they  a  J  so  dss$>esinate  informal  tun  to  ,i  wide  spectrun  of  the 
vosBSunity  uu  .i  brtMii  ranj?e  of  pubtic  policy  issues. 

Uespite  the  f.irt  that  laosl  citizen  groups  are  only  interested  in  pri^oting 
their  own  vit^wpnini,   they  arp  aiJ    in  the  business  of  infoming  the  public. 
Oovrrfiax'ul- itti  1 1 .itii)  <ili^en   involvf^sent    groups  have  this  same  goal,  a  goal 
whfi'h        <t{&«>  Hh«!ied  by  puhJii    1  i  in  .u  ifti . 


AlthQagh  oftly  5-7%  ot  tiu  populstion  is  actively  iovolved  in  political 

participatiimy   there    is   another  6ub-*group  of  approxisately  60%  that  play 
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spectator  roles.  These  ^<>tators  watit  to  keep  infon^^  sMkins  the  citizen 
action  and  citizen  iovolveiuent  groups,  because  of  their  inforsation-generatiag 
activities,  valuable  allies  of  the  library. 

The  final  two  factors  which  should  be  considered  when  planning  services 
in    this    area   are   political   in   nature.  first  of   these    involves  the 

attitude  of  local  goverm^nts  toward  participation  and  the  other  concerns  the 
development  of  long-term  cooonuity  support  for  the  library  prograsi. 

The  growth  of  ci^^lren  participation  to  sK^et  the  two  needs  of  a  growing 
bureaucracy  is  characterised  by  a  significant  polarity  iu  the  meaning  of 
^tti^i'pmtitm.  In  one  sense,  participation  is  a  control  BK^chanisai  when 
citiEens  performs  a  Bonitorxag  ituiction.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
assistance  function  regarding  agency  decisions.  Ironically,  participation  day 
represent  either  a  threat  to  or  a  way  ot  reducing  threats  to  an  agency,  ffany 
govern&eQt  officials  are  ambivalent  about  it.^^ 

This  factor  should  never  detensine  what  aerviiva  are  or  ^re  not  provi ded« 
btit  it  may  alter  the  manner  in  which  the  services  are  dclivtred.  If  local 
governisental  attitudes  art*  dcrid{*dly  ant  ]'p#*rt  ii  ipat  iiiii,  |;t(if(H>t  ion  of  iiity 
library  services  in  this  area  sixht  be  kvpl  rjthrr  low-kry. 

The  final  consider.9tion  when  detenninjug  Iti  wh.it  f^mriil  Ihr  library 
should  provide  support  tor  Jt  livilies  of  pvo\i]v  en>',.if?f d  in  I  ht-  puliliral 
process  involves  looking  at  thr  va)ti«*  of  ilfvcioptng  r r L<1 1 ofish t |«s  with 

all  organi^atinn.s  in  tht*  cosmitiity.  KJvjni  Hiiv^iril.  ifi  Iht-  }>t<til  u  jt  toit,  ].<t(j! 
Power  and  the  Coamiiity  Lilirary,   su>;)4l>^ls  I  h  it    \i  shew  I  it  hi*  1  lit   k'mI        rvi  ry 


public  library  a&oiflintrator  to  develop  positiw*  sanctional  reiatimiships  with 
all  orgaiii«tioiis  in  the  c««K-i,ity.  He  feels  that  this  should  be  accosgiUshed 
by  naking  ptrsonal  contacts  with  cc^nity  organizatioiis  This  in  a  wry 
desirable  goal  and,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  all  are  consumers  of 
ioforwation,  it  should  be  easily  obtaiuable  with  citizen  actioa,  citizen 
involvesent  and  traditional  jKjlitiral  party  groups, 

SEKVICES  AND  PROGRAMS 
After  hiwkiag  at  political  participatios  in  Africa  and  considering 
systewatic  plaoning  for  total  library  services,  let  us  nmi  look  at  the  various 
services  and  prograsis  public  libraries  are  cuirently  providing  to  seet  the 
needs  in  thi«  area  and  also  look  at  servires  ^mi  programs  ve  »ight  provide  to 
»eet  the  needs  through  the  I980*s,  For  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  various 
aeeds  in  this  area,  wr  will  refer  back  to  Laogton's  categories  of  citizen 
participation. 

Obligatory  partiripation  is  the  one  type  of  political  involej^nt  that  no 
one  avoids— the  participation  which  is  cojspuisory  by  law. 

The  wajor  support  which  libraries  can  provide  in  this  area  is  to  o&ke 
available  inlonsaiion  to  incre^ise  public  understanding  of  these  obligations  of 
citizenship.  Basic  legal  information  is  essential:  information  to  sid 
citizens  in  understanding  and  interpreting  the  laws  to  facilitate  inforrod 
coBjpliance.  Access  to  sources  of  in-depth  infonsstion  should  be  provided: 
interlibrary  cnntacts  with  law  libraries  should  hf  developed  and  nurtured, 
lists  of  the  nearest  law  libraries  which  are  open  to  the  public  should  be 
kept,  and  access  to  associations  providing  specialj .^ed  information  should  be 
made  svailable. 
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Public  programs  « re  one  vay  of  dissesinatiiig  infon^tion  in  this  area* 
Tbe  oQBt  popular  topic  presented  is  on  preparing  the  individual  tax  return. 
Firss  iffaich  prepare  taxes  for  a  fee  will  usually  provide  a  qualified  speaker 
at  no  charge,  just  for  the  exposure  which  thty  receive. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  has  heea  distributing  a  set  of 
reproduceable  federal  tax  fon^  to  most  public  libraries  over  the  last  couple 
years.  The  availability  of  these  fomis  should  be  prowoted  widely  through  the 
local  oedia. 

Depending  on  local  nefHls^  libraries  a»y  vish  to  becosae  a  sponsoring 
agency  for  the  lRS*s  Volunteer  Income  Tax  Assistance  (VITA)  progrsio.  The  IRS 
vill  train  volunteers  to  assist  individuals  with  the  conpletion  of  tax  return 
forsffi. 

Another  need  connected  with  obligatory  participation  is  one  of 
prospect' re  jurors.  They  are  often  asked  to  sit  for  long  hours  awaiting  jury 
selection.  Escape  from  extreme  boredoM  is  a  dire  need  of  these  people.  Many 
would  love  to  have  access  to  a  variety  of  magazines,  paperbacks ,  and  other 
mBterials»  which  could  be  provided  by  the  library  along  with  pn»K»tional 
flyers.  This  would  be  s  perfect  opportunity  for  a  county  library  systen  to 
reach  a  wide  geographic  and  socioeconomic  cros Bisection  ol  people. 

Langton's  second  category  of  political  participation  is  electoral 
participation.  This  refers  to  our  entire  process  of  electing  respresentatives 
and  leaders.  Although  the  percentage  of  the  voting  age  population  which  is 
actually  voting  has  been  declining  iiiofe  1962,  »ore  people  participate  m  this 
panner  than  in  the  final  two  categories, 
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The  infonaation  needs  of  those  iavolved  in  electoral  participation  fall 
into  thri^r  catt-gories:  tboae  of  ihr  political  partieis*  those  concerniisg  voter 
registration  and  those  connected  with  understanding  specific  issues  and/or 
candidates.  Political  parties  provide  the  substance  aroumS  which  oar 
electoral  system  revolves ,  but  because  they  arc  coiQiri&ed  of  coaples  local 
groups,  with  a  wide  variety  oi  information  needs,  we  will  look  at  their  needs 
when  we  discuss  citizen  iovolve^nt  and  citizen  action  groups. 

Voter  registration  information  is  basically  ifgal  infomation,  not  unlike 
that  concerning  obligatory  participation.  Thanks  to  the  ^ve^nt  totrards 
universal  sufferage  and  the  eliaination  of  ©ost  barriers  to  registration,  in 
many  states  it  si^ly  involves  ronpleting  a  forw  and  mailing  it  in.  These 
forsis  are  often  provided  by  the  library. 

Once  registered  to  vote,  people  need  to  understand  issues  and  cardidates 
in  order  to  make  informed  decisions.  This  nepd  has  been  a  focus  of  pro- 
graming in  Bsny  public  libraries.  Issues  have  been  presented,  analyzed  and 
debated*  Candidates  have  been  exposed  to  voters  in  a  variety  of  settings » 
ranging  frow  a  structured  debate  to  an  infonsal  tea. 

Decisions  have  to  be  »«de  locally  on  whether  elect ion- type  prograa»ing  is 
worth  the  effort.  It  involves  a  great  deal  of  staff  tioe  in  planning, 
publicising,  and  staging  the  event.  A  couple  questions  which  »sy  help  one 
reach  a  derision  include:  What  is  the  level  of  public  interest  in  the  issue/ 
election?  and  What  other  alternatives  do  citizens  have  for  obtaining  the 
infon^tion? 

Besides  providing  a  foriss  for  voters  to  becose  informed »  sn  election 
prograa  amy  have  the  added  benefit  of  staking  new  friends  of  the  library*  <tee 
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of  Uiose  caadidfttes  will  via  the  elect ioo  and  she  is  likely  to  meisber  the 
vuluable  prograa  presented  by  the  library. 

Tbe  entire  electoral  process  is  k^t  viable  by  the  political  parties. 
They  Bosiaate  the  candidates,  decide  on  the  issues,  raise  ^sey  for  the 
csfBpaign,  and  conduct  the  election*  Political  parties »  old  and  new,  vork 
within  the  established  electoral  fra»ewrk#  yet  they  are  groups  with  charac- 
teristics and  information  needs  very  similar  to  the  citizen  action  and  citizen 
involvcfsent  groups  tfhirh  «ake  up  Langton*s  final  two  categories  of  parti-^lpa- 
tion.  All  of  these  groups  have  the  final  goal  of  influencing  the  actions  of 
govenusent.  They  all  organize  people  and  seek»  process*  and  dissesiioate 
information. 

The  major  differences  between  the  three  are  found  in  the  roots  of  their 
organizing.  Political  parties  exist  to  sustain  and  work  within  the  electoral 
process.  Citizen  involvei^nt  groups  are  initiated  and  controlled  by  govern** 
sent  for  specific  administrative  functions.  As  stated  earlier,  these  func- 
tions fall  into  otie  of  two  categories:  to  provide  increased  citizen  involve- 
sent  to  isiprove  decision-making  or  to  sooitor  the  actions  of  an  adainistrative 
agency.  Citiasen  involvement  groups  of  rural  local  government  will  almost 
always  fall  into  the  fon^r,  positive  input  category. 

In  contrast  to  citizen  involvement  groups,  citizen  aiiion  groups  are 
initiated  and  controlled  by  the  citizens  theaselv*>s  usually  to  achieve  soroe 
specific  purpose.  These  groups  use  lobbying,  public  education,  protest, 
public  advocacy,  etc.,  to  achieve  their  <*nds. 

All  three  types  of  groups  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  public  policy 
issues,  including:  education,  recreation,  land  use  and  zoning,  the  environ* 
seat,  energy  use,   developiient  and  redevelopaaent ,  transportation,  eaploy»ent. 
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th*  -giag,  housii^j,  and  the  deliv..ry  of  health  and  other  public  services. 
Citi«,«  action  groups  usu-Hy  exist  to  promote  a  specific  .spect  ol  these 
isBues.  -hile  citizea  iavolve^ent  groups  «d  political  parties  «u«  concern 
tJ««el^B  With  the  entire  .«s„e.  (Although,  in  reality,  c.ti.ea  involvement 
8«mps  and  political  parties  are  often  deallog  with  or  reacting  to  a  specific 
aspect,  while  citiien  action  gropus  aust  reaa.n  aware  of  the  overall  issue.) 

All  citizen  groups  share  so«e  basic  organi«tioo  ioforwation  needs, 
wapletely  divorced  fro.  the  i «.ue-re].ted  infocalion  with  which  they  -ust 
deal.  These  needs  include  effective  organising,  ada.nistrative  management. 
internal  co«u„icat.o„,  public  relations,  fund-raising,  and  research  and 
iafonwtion-gathering  techni.,ues.3^' ^^-^ ' These  Infonaalion  needs  are 
often  not  even  recognised  hy  the  group  or  their  lodors,  who  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  issues. 

AH  of  these  group*  are  organized  tor  the  purpose  „f  processing  informa- 
tion. The  group  «e«ber^  begin  by  seeking  inlormation.  both  locally  and 
h^yoad.  They  then  wa.upulal.-  this  informal. on  >n  various  ways,  depending  on 
the  group's  organi/3t.„„.il  patterns  and  objectives.  They  finally  disseminate 
this  inlor»ati.,n  to  n«-i»b,.r«  ol  their  own  group,  sieisbers  of  related  groups,  the 
geiM-ral  public,  the  ^-.l..,,  .,nd/.,i  .J.-c- .  sicn-n,^Jcers .  It  .s  disseminated  through 
a  variety  ol  th^nneU.  im  1u.1i„k  p.  r^.n..)  ami  trlepho,,..  ccnlacls.  ns-etings. 
letters,    newsl.-t  lers .     Hyrrs,  ,,res,s    ,.]r„s.i, .         The    final    goal    ,s  to 

i.lHKAKV  Sf;KVU:f:  TO  iimn  jni 
tiiniips  *o„,H>.tr.J  will.  iUv  iH.Jjt.i,,!   pp.nrss  rc-pr^smt  only  d  fraction  of 
-H  ihi    urx.iM,;^.,Mor,>.  ,„      ,  „,  .ij  .omsiunMy.     It   ,s  ihi>  variety  and  lulr, action 
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of  All  orgAnisalioiis  vhich  provides  s  coominity  with  one  di&tinct iv  rharac* 
tcrifitic.  This  pattern  of  orga  ^titms  is  a  major  Iscrt  of  any  given 
coaBtmity»  yet  the  public  library  literature  on  service  to  organizations  is 
evtres^ly  sparse. 

Edward  Rovard's  theory  of  organisational  sanction  vas  referred  to  earliev* 
8e  feels  that  ccmMiity  organisations  K^ve  sanction,  either  approval  or  disaj^roval, 
to  library  programs.  He  suggests  that  a  sajor  goal  for  public 
library  administrators  should  be  to  develop  positive  s^nctional  relationships 
irith  all  organi2;ationa  in  the  rc»»unity.  Although  admitting  that  this  goal 
can  never  be  reached,  he  feels  that  it  is  possible  through  planned,  purposeful 
action  to  decrease  the  nuirfjer  of  organisations  that  are  in  oppositir  and  to 
increase  the  number  that  are  neutral  or  supportive, 

Howard  states;  that  utganizatious  are  a  convenience  for  the  public 
library,  because  they  offer  iBultiple  receivers  for  each  iostance  of  library 
service.  Another  person  who  typifies  this  attitude  is  Jerry  Kidd.  In  an 
essay  published  in  ALA*s  Information  for  the  Tt^unUy,  he  suggest s  that  in 
order  to  provide  better  cos®unity  intorvalton  services,  public  libraries  need 
to  becoi^  aore  orienit^ted  towards  nerving  organizal iohj* .  B»ger  Greer  and 
Martha  Kale,  in  thrxr  Ct»$«jmnity  An,;iyf;js  Institutes  (he hi  at  runs  the  tvmnlry  in 
the  late  1970* s),  advocated  that  it  was  the  roJe  of  the  puhlu  library  to 
serve  as  a  special  library  foi  ctMswrnnity  nrg.uui^at itJir. . 

There  are  ©any  1o<  ;j!  insiiancej;  oi  KiTving  orf^jni^al  uui^ ,  whuh  h»m', 
smlortunately ,  never  been  f»h.»reil    in  l ht*   pi ulrsM Kntr$  \    I »  ui .     it    i  b  aii 

area  of  service  which  should  be  provided  tn  s<4!H'  <Jrgrf«'  by  jtubl  u   iibr-irjes  at 
all  sizes,  rural  as  well  an  urban. 
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Citixea  actioe  groups  are  easy  tn  serve  UecauAC  of  their  nature— forstf* 
titm  around  a  specific  aspect  of  au  issue.  Crpup  se^rs  aud  leaders  ar« 
■akiug  an  active  stateoeot  of  their  interest  just  by  becosiug  invoXvinl.  The 
leaders,  especially  ol  a  uewly-forwed  group,  have  iwediate  iaforvation  needs 
ifhich  should  he  capitalized  oa  and  filled  quickly  by  the  public  library*  They 
will  find  a  source  for  their  iafornatiou  needs,  and,  if  left  to  their  own 
instincts  and  practices^  that  source  will  probably  not  be  the  library. 

Service  to  citizen  involve»ent  groups  nuy  not  be  as  easy.  Hrtabers 
usually  have  been  asked  to  serve,  therefore  their  infoivation  needs  sight  not 
seem  as  pressing.  Yet,  they  still  need  inforswtioa  to  accos^lish  their  task. 
The  public  library  that  can  provide  inforawtioo  to  aeet  the  actual  needs  of 
this  group  haw  the  added  benefit  of  increasing  the  valm?  of  the  library  in  the 
ey«n  of  the  local  govemaent  officials  who  iire  working  with  the  citizen  groi^, 
Inforaation  servicea  to  agencies  t,i  local  government,  although  not 
directly  connected  «ith  th»  the«De  of  this  topic,  can  be  extreircly  valuable, 
especially  for  rural  coutity  aysteia  servite  to  local  mmicipal  officials  and 
staff.  Hot  only  can  practical  and  needed  information  be  delivered,  but  how 
could  the  library  better  comsninicate  its  value  as  an  infomstion  provider  than 
by  proving  it  through  action.  Cc^smnicating  this  value  to  the  people  who 
control  the  puree  strings  can  be  eitremely  beneficial. 

A  search  of  the  literature  does  not  identity  any  formal  rural  public 
library  servicea  aised  at  serving  the  needs  of  grmips  involved  in  the 
political  process.  Korsjal  services  are  in  existence  at  the  Dallas  Public 
Library,  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  and  the  Tulsa  City-County  Library 
Systeis.     Each  of  these  programs  have  individual  differences,  but  they  share 


muatff   Biadlarities.     All    tbiw  s^rvc  both  citiceo   involvnMcnt  sod  citism 

actiim  groups,  provldisg  needed  inforoatioa  oa  issues  of  public  policry.  In 

&sattle  mnd  Tulsa  the  services  were  developed  through  the  cooperation  of  other 

cocBumity  organi£ations  and  the  provision  of  service  relies  on  the  continued 

Mfiifitnnce    of    these    organixstions.     A   volunteer   or   graduate   student  is 

ataigned  to  the  citlxen  group  in  a  consulting  relationship.    The  service  at 

Tulsa  also  involves  the  p resent ^ntlcn  of  organizatiooiil  skills  vorKshops  for 
43 

citixes  groups. 

Th«  limited  literature  on  service  to  c.tisen  groups  does  agree  on  steps 

idiich  ^tblic  libraries  sbouU*  take  to  initiate  this  service.     The  first  of 

these  atep«  involves  having  available  current  information  oq  citizen  groups. 

Tbta   infonaation   can   be   obtained   by   reading   newspapers,    attending  group 

neetlngSt  reading  citizen  group  publicatiosit  (newsletters,  llyera,  brochures « 

and  reports),  and  by  omiatainlng  coaveunity  information  files.        However i  the 

oaintrnance   of    r<^lete    infomstion   files   on   community  organizations  aay 

involve  cost  or  staff  tis«»  denax^s  which  outweigh  the  benefits.     Other  local 
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needs  oiay  prohibit  the  keepiag  of  c^>rehensive,  current  files. 

Step   nui^er   two  is  promotion.     In  developing  this  service,  continual, 

indirect  co^mnication  smst  be  maintained  with  citizen  groups.    This  involves 

the  whole  spectnsB  ol  public  relations  similar  to  that  which  would  br  used  for 

pro^ting    other    services.     Brochures,    feature   stories    in   local  oewspapes, 
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direct   Buiilings,    and   pub}ic    service   announcemenlfi    «>rr   all  valuablt*. 

The  nest  step  concerns  direct  contact  with  citizen  gruups.  This  sliould 
involve  attending  open  meetings  and  cooductiog  in-drj«th  intervM-wii  with  group 


leaders. 
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t1ii»  direct  contact  la  very  tifiie-coaBiming  aad  prot^bly  will  hM  to  be 
llsited  to  a  couple  drsoDstratioa  projects  at  firat.^^  Only  omc  liaiaoa 
ptmoo  should  be  developed  in  each  group,  elisinatlng  imaecesaary  di^licatimi 
of  effort.  The  interview  witb  the  liaiBOii  ebould  be  cmiducted  in-tlepUi  to 
ideatify  specific  goaU,  objectives,  activities,  and  ioforaatioo  needs  of  tbe 
srcHip. 

AtteiuSi^g  group  neetlsgs  can  also  be  valuable <  Sot  only  can  oro  Icani 
about  the  group,  but  library  su|^ort  can  be  offered  for  the  group's  efforts. 
y%  will  enable  group  ne^rs  to  expand  their  concept  of  the  library  and  think 
of  the  library's  services  in  terras  of  their  political  gro*q>  activities. 

The  final  step,  obviously,  is  to  deliver  to  the  liaison,  practical 
infoisatioo  and  luterials  to  aeet  his  identifiea  needs,  Mo  expense  should  b« 
spared  in  locating  and  obtaining  valuable  infonution  as  9ulckly  as  possible. 
The  liaison  will  satisfy  his  infor^tion  need  in  so»e  manner  and  if  ttxe 
library  cannot  meet  his  tiise  demands,  he  will  go  elsewhere. 

Just  how  should  the  average  rural  public  library  attest  to  serve  thfi 
needs  of  individuals  sod  groups  in  the  political  process?  C»»viousIy,  tbere  is 
no  si»ple  answer  to  this  question,  but  ttere  arc  several  conclusions  which  can 
be  drawn  and  effective  service  responses  whica  can  bp  ^uentified. 

As  stated  earlie. ,  planning  tor  total  librsry  service  is  essential.  Each 
library  should  know  exactly  i&  what  direction  they  are  going  to  serve  tl^ir 
overall  connunity  before  they  consider  providing  any  new  services. 

Assusing    that    yuui    labrary*s    pl»n    indues   providing  reference 

inforastion  services «  establish  an  isage  as  an  infors»tion  center.    Use  the 

aedia,  distribute  flyers,  talk        your  inloroation  service,  and,  aost  Ifl^r- 

tantt  provide  every  person  who  walks   in  or  telephones  with  the  inforiMtlon 

tJiey  need  or  a  referral  to  another  source  which  can  provide  it. 
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All  «leB«8t6  of  participstiofi  have  very  4f?fiDate  inforBaticm  needs. 
Fimly  efiiabllsbiOK  the  iaage  of  the  public  library  as  a  quality  infonMtion 
source  is  the  siagle  mwt  effective  step  one  van  take  tovard  fieeticg  tbe 
infoxmatioQ  needs  connected  vitb  th»  political  procesi^. 

Xt  bad  been  pointed  out  tbat  Kost  are«8  of  participation  involve  pubXic 
policy  issues.  To  participate,  citixenB  need  inforMLion  in  this  field.  All 
public  library  collections  should  provide  basic  public  policy  information  in 
all  areas r  but  esi^cially  reflecting  local  concerns*  Librarians  nust  read 
local  nei#spapers,  identify  esK^rging  issues,  and  acquire  information  and 
Biater ia Is  on  those  issues  before  the  requests  cc^ie  over  the  desk. 

The  need  of  general  organi  stations  I  infonsation  by  citizen  groups  has  been 
discussed.  Library  collections  should  include  practical  infonsation  in  this 
area*  covering  effective  organizing,  publii  relations,  fund'* raising,  and  other 
related  topics.  The  success  of  a  cjtizeo  action  group  say  depend  a»re  on 
their  organ izati anal  skills  than  on  the  issues. 

When  developing  a  total  plan  ft^r  the  library.  Nprious  c  onus  dt*  rat  ion 
should  be  given  to  serving  the  needs  of  the  coissmnity  through  direct  service 
to  groups  and  organizations*.  Contsi^ts  Eihould  be  nia tie  with  commuiuty  organ! Ka- 
tions  on  a  regular  basis.  The  purpose  ol  these  cimuvls*  vould  be  to  learn 
about  the  goals  and  activities  o!  the  or);ani74txon,  to  iitfiins  the  org4uization 
of  the  goals  and  services  ol  the  library,  jnd  tn  jdenlily  neei^s  of  the 
organiiratioD  which  lan  be  wet  by  thf  library.  Citi/cji  p.iri  u  i|Mt  ion  groups 
sllould  be  included  ju  the  contacts. 

Finally^   remain  sensitive   to  ueeds .    H    th«*rr    is  widf.spre.id  fsis** 

luiderstand ing  concerning  sowe  future   I^js  Jaw,  jilaii  «♦  firogi^m  it.  providf*  the 
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Mwtea  informtlon.    If  s  aajor  issue  arises  «rouBil  a  locsl  elertton  c«q>«igii, 
teBlga  «  display  with  aaterials  to  ewble  citiwas  to  sake  an  infonsed  decisioi,. 
And  if  «  parents  group  foi«.  to  fight  a  proposed  school  closiag,  contact  tt» 
leader  and  provide  her  with  iaformation  *<,  support  ttwir  effort. 

Ab  long  aa  roral  Ubrariee  in  Aserica  are  suffering  under  tte  strain  of 
iMfcVuite  fuading.  arrvipg  tl»  needs  of  the  political  process  will  never  be  a 
P»i»My  8«wl.  Other,  aore  ianediate  library  and  inforaation  needs  will  be 
glvea  hi^r  priorities.  As  rural  libraries  continue  to  is^ro^  their 
Mmcea  ia  all  areas.  «aay  will  find  that  through  Halted  effort  they  can 
■eet  «>at  of  the  inforaation  needs  c  Individuals  and  groups  participating  in 
the  political  process. 
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OUGAHIZIW  TEDWXCAL  SERVICES  -  A  GUIDE 

SllBabetb  Falser,  Librarian 
Clarion  County  Historical  Society 
Clarioa,  PemasylvaaiB 

Jiwt  takios  care  of  the  routine  tasks  of  physically  aanaging  a  library 
collection  aecoa  tr  ronairae  a  large  portion  of  any  librarian's  time.  For  the 
librarian  idio  runs  a  one-person  »how,  or  who  baa  oiUy  a  very  iev  staff  sMs^rs 
and  volunteers  to  help,  acquisition,  processii^s,  and  keeping  track  of 
BSterialfi  can  occupy  nearly  all  ones  tisK.  For  those  in  this  situaticm,  the 
c^rgsalzation  of  a  practical  routine  is  essential.  And  practical  is  the  key 
word. 

If  yimr  technical  services  departacnt  consists  of  a  table  in  the  comer 
of  the  library  with  a  typewriter  and  s  recipe  filir  box  of  order  cards,  or  an 
actual  vorkrooa  with  a  paid  staff  se^er  to  do  typing,  filing  and  book  cov- 
«ring«  a  practical  routii^  still  fsust  be  established  so  that  as  little  tise 
as  possible  is  wasted  on  the  rapchanics  of  processing.  This,  of  course,  oeans 
that  oore  valuable  staff  ti«e  will  be  available  tor  direct  patron  service. 

«HAT  AKE  TECHNICAL  SEKVICtS? 

These  are  the  general  steps  in  technical  iaana9**^at  of  the  collection: 
•cquisitioa,  including  selection  and  ordering;  processing,  including  cats-" 
logiog,  classification,  and  filing  of  cards  as  well  as  physical  preparation  of 
the  book;  circulation,  including  keeping  records  of  circulation  and  overdues; 
and  periodic  inventory  and  weeding  of  the  collection.    Hem  involved  each  of 
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Utese  ^lepB  h^comn  in  the  library  depends  on  the  nixe  of  the  staff  and 
CQllrction. 

If  your  library  belonjtB  to  a  cooperative  system,  soae  of  these  tasks  way 
he  doae  on  a  systes-vide  basis  which  will  «;ed<ice  the  aisount  of  tiae  spejit  on 
then.  If  protessing  of  new  books  is  done  in  one  location  for  the  system,  nore 
space  within  your  library  will  also  be  freed  for  public  service.  Sowever,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  a&susption  is  that  you  are  on  your  own  for  the 
entire  sequence.  Following  are  suggested  routines  that  will  enable  the  staff 
In  a  rural  or  sisall  library  to  organise  both  its  tia^  and  its  collection  B»ost 
Kzfficientiy, 

ACQUlSITICm 

The  first  step  m  acquisition  of  materials  in  selection.  Selection 
policies  and  tools  will  not  be  discussed  here,  since  that  is  a  topic  in 
itaelf .  The  following  steps  suggest  any  easy  routine  for  the  acquisition  of 
oateriais: 

^'  Selection.  Once  you  have  selected  a  book,  for  instance,  on  whe 
basis  of  reviewi»  or  reccMMsendations ,  prepare  a  3  s  5  file  card 
with  all  pertinent  bibliographic  information — author,  title, 
publisher,  date  or  projected  date  of  publ ir<itlou,  and  price. 
It  is  also  heJpful  to  note  the  source  of  the  review  or  re- 
coflsiendation  in  case  it  is  needed  for  future  reference.  Place 
these  cards  in  a  "Consideration^  file  in  alphabetical  order  so 
that  you  can  refer  to  thera  quickly  when  necessary. 
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Ordering.  Mkea  it  is  tine  to  send  an  order  to  the  joM^er,  90 
throBgb  thr  cottsideratioo  file  and  select  tbe  books  you  wish  to 
order.  This,  of  course,  will  depend  on  your  budget,  publica- 
tion dates  of  books,  aod  personal  jud«c«eot  or  priorities  for 
the  collection.  Once  the  order  to  the  jobber  it*  typed,  place 
tbr  cards,  i^ich  bave  been  marked  with  the  date  of  tae  order, 
in   anotber   file  of   ite«s   r  Thus,  patroo  questions 

about  certain  titles  can  hf^  by  noting  if  the  card  is 

still   in  the  consideration  st,  actually  been  ordered, 

and  if  so,  when-    An  order  file  o  contain  cards  for 

all  books  ordered  through  book  clubs. 

Receiyio^,  When  the  book  in  received  f  row  tht«  jobber,  the  card 
lor  tbat  book  is  pulled  from  thf?  file.  The  inwice  should  also 
be  co^ared  with  the  criminal  ord^-r  to  determine  if  all  books 
ordered  h^ve  been  received.  Since  publir^tion  dates  do  change, 
sp»K?tisirN  a  bnok  will  not  br  available  at  the  origjjial  time 
indicated,  so  bixtkt  fru«  aore  than  oar  or<^r  swy  arrive  at  the 
sane  tx»e,  liepemling  on  the  fretjupncy  of  your  orders. 


PKOCESSING 

Processing  in  the  btep  thai  moves  a  iif^wly  arrived  book  to  the  shelves  for 
public  use.  One  thing  tt^  iiiiifCider  if  there  are  several  staff  iiw»bers,  or  a 
muBber  of  volmueern,  ,6  thf>  division  oj  l^iboi  in  processinj?.  Ssace  such  of 
this  step  involves  routine  work,  the  tnsks  could  be  perfonned  by  son^ooe  with 
a  mtni^  nf   trjunug  or  une  whn  dues  m>t  relate  veil   to  the  patrons.  Vol- 


uot^rs,  wfco  Are  not  faoiliar  with  tbs  collection,  caji  just  as  easily  be 
alloyed  In  st^npiiig  the  library  nasp  in  books  or  in  covering  tlKsn,  or  la 
typing  additional  catalog  cards  fros  one  prej^ared  by  the  catsloger  as  tbey  can 
is  Beeti&g  tbe  public  and  trying  to  aunwsr  questions  with  insufficient  back- 
grcMind  in  reference  service.    Tbese  are  the  basic  steps  in  processing: 

I.  Accessioning >  Host  libraries  no  longer  keep  accession  reconte. 
However,  if  you  choose  to  accession  saterials,  this  is  the 
first  step  In  processing.  The  accession  nu^>er  is  assigned  and 
noted  in  the  books  and  the  author,  title»  price,  Uat*:  received 
and  source  (purchase  or  gift,  for  instance)  are  recorded  in  the 
accession  reiiord. 

^*  ClBsstfyiog.  The  collection  is  probably  divided  into  three  to 
half  a  dozen  sections,  such  as  fiction,  noniiction  (which  is 
subdivided  into  categories  by  subject),  reference,  children's 
or  Juvenile,  with  some  libraries  adding  additional  sections  for 
young  ffduits,  mystericB,  wp^tprns,  or  large  prsnt  ^terials. 
Paperbacks  are  frequently  stored  on  revolving  paperback  racks 
like  those  found  in  bookstores.  The  first  decision  will  he  to 
detensine  in  which  section  of  the  libraxy  to  plate  the  book. 
Most  libraries  use  sosie  kind  ol  symbol  to  indicate  the  various 
Sections  of  the  collection,  such  as  '^F"  for  fiction ,  '*J"  for 
juvenile  followed  by  other  ^ppropridte  syabols  (jF) ,  "B*'  for 
biographies,  **R'*  or  "Ref*'  for  reference,  and  generally  the 
Duabers  of  the  Dewey  Oecimal  Clasfii  first  ion  systesi  for  non- 
f irtion. 


After    deriding   to    classify    a   book    as  nonfictioo,  the 
correct  Dewy  mo^r  oust  b«  afsigued.    ffest  books  published  in 
the  past  fpw  years  cootaiA  ii^at  is  knovn  as  CIP  or  Cataloging 
in  Publication  (CIP)   infonsation  on  the  reverse  of  the  title 
page.    This  is  cataloging  iof  ration  that  has  been  asaigfied  by 
tbe  Library  of  Congress  and  is  a  great  aid  in  classifying  books 
for  the  librarian  witb  little  or  no  formal  training,     if  there 
is  no  CIP  information,  soose  selection  tools  such  as  "BcMiHist" 
or   "Library  Journal,"  provide  help  with  classification.  Ml- 
other  useful  aid  is  Sears  Ust  ©f  Subject  Headings;"  in  addi- 
tion  to   supplying   uul^oxm  subject  headings  for  your  catalog 
cards,   the   latest   edition  also   includes   corresponding  J^wy 
nuiAers.    gut,  there  are  a  certain  nus^r  of  hooks  that  must  be 
classified   by   the   individual   librarian.     No  ^ttcr   hov  the 
eventual  classification  nu^bt'x  is  arrived  at,  check  to  be  sure 
that  in  the  collretion  the  book  will  be  shelved  vith  others  on 
the  sase  subject.     Classification  i^d  oot  be  a  rigid  siatter; 
the  thing  to  keep  in  ®ind  is  that  the  purpose  of  any  classifi- 
cation schesip  is  to  enable  the  patron  to  find  the  book  that  he 
or  she  vantfi. 

Cataloging,  The  next  stej:  is  preparing  the  catalog  cards, 
kfhile  printed  catalog  cards  are  available  frca  aany  sources, 
KK>8t  saall  libraries  still  find  thea  too  expensive  to  purchase 
for  all  their  boaks.  Therefore,  catalog  cards  ^st  be  typed 
for  each  book.     Handwritten  ^ards   should   be  avoided  at  all 
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ti&es.    Hie  atffid>er  of  cards  per  book  depead  oci  the  niu^er 

of  subject  headings  assigntHi  to  a  nonfictioa  book,  wl»»th«»r  qt 
not  the  book  has  an  individual  author,  it  the  book  belocgfii  to  a 
series,  etc.  (If  the  cataloger  has  had  no  experience  at  all  io 
preparing  catalog  carda,  it  BiM^  be  wise  to  contact  a  state 
library  agenc>  or  library  consultant  far  i^re  detailed  help.) 
Host  books  will  rei;iuire  an  author  card,  a  title  card,  the  ap** 
propriate  nuaber  of  subject  cards ,  and  a  shelf  list  card.  The 
author  card,  or  if  there  is  no  desi^ated  author,  the  title 
card,  is  called  the  gaia  entry  card.  This  provi<iks  the  pattern 
for  all  the  rest  of  tiie  cards  for  a  given  book.  If  a  volunteer 
or  other  staff  nesiber  does  most  of  tf^  typing,  the  cataloger 
need  only  tyive  the  stain  entry  card,  and  the  typist  can  then 
prepare  the  reainder  of  the  cards  frooi  this  sai^le. 

The  fonoat  of  the  catalog  cards  should  be  standardized 
within  the  librsry.  The  librarian  should  establish  a  forsiat 
based  on  International  Standard  Bibliographic  Description 
(XSBD)  and  Anglo- American  Cataloging  Hules  (AACR) .  Again,  your 
library  consultant  or  state  Xibrai*y  can  help  with  this,  A  set 
of  sajsple  cards  will  be  included  in  the  appendix;  a  standard- 
ized foraat  used  by  all  libraries  is  a  help  to  patrons,  but  it 
can  be  sDdified  slightly  for  your  own  purposes. 
Physical  Process iDg>  Physical  proressing  of  the  book  is  the 
next  step.  The  nase  of  the  library  r4n  be  staisped  on  each  ite« 
or  a  book  plate  placed  in  the  front.     TTte  spine  of  the  book 
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Bliould  be  labf^led  with  thr  classif ir«tio»  number  or  letter  (for 

enable,  F  for  fiction,  j  for  juvenile,  lief,  for  reference)  and 

whatever  sy^ls  used  to  indicate  tbe  Author*    If  your  Ubr«ry 

u&es  tbe  Dewy  Deciaal  Syst^,  letter  sysdwis  for  various  sec* 

ti<mB  of  the  collrrtlon,   and  the  first  three  letters  of  the 

author's  last  naae,  spine  labels  eight  look  like  this; 

^ferrnce  Book        »onfiction  Adult  Fiction  Juvenile  Fiction 

616.1  F  jF 

978.  <»  F«l  Dol  vav 

Sib 

The  purpose  ol  spine  labels  is  to  enable  the  parton  to  locate  s  book  on 
the  shelf  easily,  since  it  is  otten  difficult  to  read  the  title  and 

author  printed  on  the  spine  by  ihe  publisher,  Finaily,  the  card  pocket  is 
glued  in;  a  crllophane  wrap  is  used  to  cover  the  dust  jacket  and  this  in 
turn  protects  the  booji, 

f-lMBfi'  ^^'^  the  tatalou  cards  have  been  typed  and  the  book  prepared  for 
(irculatton,  the  cards  muaX  he  plared  in  the  rataloft  lor  public  use. 
There  jre  gener^illy  tw«,  catalogs  in  the  library,  the  siain  one  tor  patron 
use  and  the  shelf  list  for  library  use.  1m  the  publii  catalog,  the  cards 
are  filed  alphabethically,  and  in  the  shell  lint  they  are  filed  as  the 
books  appear  on  the  sheives.  This  weanf  that  m  the  shell  list  every 
section  ot  thf  loilrctiiin  will  be  fi3f»d  separately,  and  that  nonfictioo 
will  b*»  filed  in  nuisrrjial  nider  rather  than  alphaljfl  ical  ly  by  main 
entry. 
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The  card  catalog  is  one  of  tkt  mstst  iBportaai  tools  in  tbe  library* 
for  it  leads  the  patron  to  tlie  t^ooks  be  or  she  vants  by  title,  author,  or 
subject.  There  are  two  types  of  card  catalog,  the  combined  dictionary 
catalog  and  the  divided  c^ialog.  In  the  co«^iiied  catalog,  all  cards  are 
filed  in  oae  alphabetical  arrangevent.  In  the  divided  catalog,  one  set 
of  cards,  usually  the  subject  cards,  are  filed  separately,  tfith  thm 
author  and  title  cards  being  iaterfi led  in  the  second  catalog.  Perhaps 
all  three  types  ^ill  be  filed  separately.  There  are  logical  reasons  for 
the  use  of  both  ol  these  typ^s  of  catalogs  ^  the  type  you  decide  to  use 
should  be  based  on  your  knowledge  of  your  patron  needs. 

Whatever  type  of  catalog  you  decide  to  use,  filing  nust  be  coo** 
sistent  throughout.  AlA  Fi^ling  Rules  provide  guidelines  tor  alphabetic 
filing  of  catalog  caids.  Vftiile  filing  ran  be  done  by  volunteers,  it  is 
important  that  tbey  receive  eoase  training  in  ALA  filing  tecbniqucti  so 
that  ra rdb  are  not  "lost"  in  the  catalog.  A  r cession  practice  when  volun- 
teers or  untrained  stall  »s»»^erB  are  filing  is  to  have  thra  file  above 
the  rod  in  the  drawr»r  and  then  to  have  a  trained  person  check  tbe  place^ 
sient  before  the  roJ  is  Inserted  through  the  bole  in  the  botton  of  the 
tard.  Another  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when  deriding  who  in  to  file  cards 
in  tbe  catalog  is  that  this  person  will  br  in  an  isieas  where  patrons  k*ll 
ask  for  assistance.  If  the  volunteer  i^  nut  fasitJiar  vith  the  library, 
or  is  not  cojsfortable  working  with  patrons,  %l  better  for  hxm  to  he 
assigned  to  anoth(*r  task,  evrn  il  it  rapans  that  the  lihfanaii  wt  1 1  have 
to  do  the  filing,  l^sblit  rp!  at  ions  iihould  not  hv  jeopjrfii^ed  even  il  tbe 
volunteer  is  a  vhi;'  at  filing. 


Ttw  sain  puriwse  of  «  rirculfttioo  Rystea  is  to  where  a  h^ok  in  if 

not  on  tfa  Bbelf,  vb«ii  it  will  IKT  «v*il«ble  again  ll  cL,  ,ii«fd  out,  aad  vtw  has 
tt  if  it  is  overdue.  This  is  the  very  bfart  of  the  -keeping  track*'  part  of 
technical  serviccB.  Circulation  siatiBtics  are  an  is|H»rtaiit  part  of  recordinn 
an  imrrease  in  use  af  the  library,  so  accurate  records  are  esi^tial,  Hont 
states  require  circulation  statist ics  ae  jwrt  oi  the  sandatory  annual  report 
fron  public  libraries,  so  setting  up  a  practical  routine  for  colletllng  and 
fisiataining  circulation  statistics  is  very  ig^ortant. 

1.  Bail^  circulation.  The  number  oi  library  Baierials  loaned  out 
sbould  be  counted  each  day  the  library  is  oorn.  Circulation 
figures  for  whatever  categories  one  di»c;  vs  to  record,  or  that 
are  re<|uirea  by  the  system  or  state  ^re  your  library  is 
located  should  be  tabulated,  for  instance,  you  night  want  to 
count  fiction,  nonfiction,  children's  ^tenals,  and  nonbook 
matri^U  jiuch  as  j>rcords  and  roaga?.ifteR.  These  categores 
shrtold  be  added  logelh?r  for  the  total  daily  lount,  then 
CtfisuUted  for  longer  p^-riods,  weeks  or  months,  lur  instance. 
Forsts  are  avaiiab]e  Iros  mohi  library  supply  houses  lor  the 
rerording  of  circulation  statistic^, 

^VJ^^^f*  f>verdur  hwiKs  are  a  fact  of  lite  tn  any  library,  and 
ds stressing  atJ  the  si  luat  <on  is,  .1  certain  ao^un!  of  1 21^, 
effort  jind  monev  must  be  expended  in  trying  to  retrieve 
BMterials  friwD  patrons  whu  have  Jost  or  forgotten  the«.  The 
library  board  jod  the  librarian  should  decide  on  a  policy  and 
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procrthsre  for  notifying  p^trcms  with  overdKie  hooks.  Once  the 
procedure  is  established,  it  should  be  carefully  adhered  to  and 
a  regular  time  set  aside  each  week  to  attend  to  the  problem* 
After  a  specified  leoKth  of  tiiae,  vhf^ther  or  not  the 
patron  has  been  induced  to  pay  for  replacing  a  booh  that  has 
disappeared,  the  librarian  should  decide  if  that  ite«  is 
is^MTtant  enough  to  be  replaced.  If  the  book  is  in  high  demand 
or  is  essential  to  the  balance  of  the  collection,  it  should  be 
replaced.  If  replacement  is  not  dre»ed  necessary,  or  if  tte 
book  is  out  of  print  and  unavailable  otherwise,  the  catalog 
card^  nbould  be  re«M>ved  froa  the  catalog  so  that  patrons  will 
not  thtnk  it  is  still  available.  A  file  of  overdue  books 
should  not  Hp  siaintained  indefinitely.  It  is  better  to  reenter 
a  book  in  the  catalog  and  records  if  it  should  c»urfare  after  an 
absenre  at  several  years  thnn  to  hang  vn  to  thr  iMrds  in  the 
often  vain  hopr  that  it  will  evrntually  be  returned*  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  lonf^r  a  book  has  been  overdue,  the  aiore 
difficult  it  becoises  to  retrieve  it,  ffieanwhxle  the  catalog  and 
other  records  do  n«t  diccurately  ret  lect  the  collection,  II  you 
have  200  bookb  jn  an  overdue  tile  reaching  hatk  ti^vr  the  p^st 
live  years,  and  your  rolled  li^n  supposedly  nuffit'x'rs  20,000  }t<*»s, 
your  records  are  iractur.*»te  by  200  hooks. 


msmm  aw  cleanimc 

Kwnr  Iwok  that  is  u«ed  cwntumlly  begiOA  to  show  signs  of  vear  wlti*  torn 
pages,  brotot  spii^a,  or  dirty  covers.  Then?  are  tim  ideal  times  to  check 
books  for  needed  rcjwiira— viien  a  circul«tiait  book  is  returned  and  during 
inventory.  As  each  hook  is  retunted  and  the  card  replaced  in  the  jiocket,  the 
pemoa  working  at  the  circulation  desk  should  exanine  the  hook  for  dasage  and 
aet  aside  those  that  need  attention.  The  snae  can  be  done  during  inventory; 
♦»ten  «ach  book  ia  checked  on  the  shelf,  those  needing  repairs  should  be  pulled 
and  taken  to  the  tM>rk  area.  D^ged  or  dirty  books  should  not  be  allot^d  to 
«cct«iulate  over  long  periods  of  tisie  but  should  be  returned  to  circulstion  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  first  step  is  to  sepsrate  the  books  by  nature  of  da»age«  Those  which 
are  falling  apart  should  be  set  aside  lor  rebiading;  binding,  of  courae, 
dep«ids  tm  the  budget  and  these  books  will  perforce  be  out  of  ;:irculation  a 
longer  tiae.  The  actual  process  of  repairing  the  others  depends  on  the  type 
of  products  used;  Ubrary  supply  bouses  ctfer  a  irefiirndous  variety  o 
Baterials  for  book  aending  at  an  equally  wide  variety  of  coats.  Many  aendiog 
tapes  are  expensive ^  and  it  is  a  t^^tation  to  use  the  cheapest  product 
available  I  but  this  is  not  always  econ^ical  in  the  long  run.  A  cheap  tape 
that  dries  out  and  discolors  tbe  pages  or  leaves  a  sticky  residue  is  not  a 
saving  of  soney  if  it  causes  further  daaage  to  the  b<^fc  and  haa  to  be  replaced 
froffl  tiflie  to  tiac.  If  the  tH>ok  ia  in  high  deoand  and  vill  be  of  persaneot 
value  to  your  collection^  tbe  best  sending  j.  jterials  available  should  be  used. 

There  are  also  products  available  for  cleaoiog  books,  both  pages  and 
coversi   nanufacturer's   directions    should  be  followed  carefully  with  these. 
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laveatory  and  i^diii^  are  often  dreaded  library  tasks  that  are  Ofmethe- 
leva  easectial  ill  cpUerticm  Mnageneet.  The  prospect  of  tafclog  imrcatory  in 
a  library  that  cansot  be  shut  down  for  the  duration  of  the  count  does  preaeat 
soate  problewa,  but  they  are  oot  insureoimtabXe.  Inventories  ^d  veeding  ar« 
is^rtaot  steps  in  f»aint8ining  an  ^to-date  collection  airf  records. 

I.      Inventory,    First,  select  a  tl»e  vfaen  library  use  teials  to  be 


slow»  perhaps  daring  simer  vscaticm  or  around  Qiristsas.  ^ia 
depends  on  the  individual  library.  Sche^le  no  progr^  or 
public  projects  for  Uw  tiae  of  the  inventory  so  that  staff 
neisbers  will  have  no  sore  than  basic  rcmtines  to  distract  thett. 
If  possible,  corral  volunteers  to  take  over  desh  duty  during 
the  Inventory  pericMl.  In  an  inventory  has  never  been  done, 
staff  preparation  ia  essential  so  that  everyone  involved  knoim 
exactly  what  the  purpoae  of  the  inventory  is  and  how  it  will  be 
done. 

Here  is  a  sugi^ted  procedure;  have  staff  si^^rs  work  ia 
pairs,  or  if  tl«r  staff  nui^rs  t%w,  draft  tw>  of  the  best 
volunteers,  one  to  work  with  each  staff  member.  Take  one 
sectiivn-^fiction,  nonfiction,  reference,  juveniifc,  etc. —  at  a 
tiBJc,  after  the  shelves  are  put  in  order  ,  have  one  person  read 
Ue  title  of  the  book  in  the  onter  tbry  appear  4  the  shelf. 
The  other  person  will  check  each  card  in  the  shelf  list, 
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s»rking  each  with  a  prearrsngeo  noUiion,  such  «s  the  year,  or 
a  rhfrckmark  in  «  different  color  for  each  iuvi-otory,  if  the 
book  i&  on  the  shelf.  If  the  book  is  not  on  the  &hplf,  either 
turn  the  canJ  on  its  side  or  flag  it  with  a  |»sjwr  clip  or 
plastic  flAg  indicate  that  it  is  sissing.  If  the  book  is 
located  later  out  of  place  4i  the  shelf,  thp  card  is  returned 
to  its  BoxM  -1  position  or  t^e  flag  resoved  jnd  the  proper 
notation  sade. 

Wien  each  section  is  f 2 Dished,  or  at  the  eod  of  each  day 
in  the  inventory  period^  before  any  returned  books  are  shelved, 
check  for  Bissin^  itiws  among  those  waiting  to  be  shelved.  Ho 
books  shoMld  be  shelved  during  the  inventory  period  until  they 
have  been  checked  against  the  shelf  lists  already  inventoried. 
When  all  the  shelves  in  e/ich  section  have  been  covered,  itesw 
still  not  accounted  lor  should  he  searched  ioi  ammig  the  cir- 
cuiaCion  and  overdue  files. 

ince  this  b«s  been  dune,  theie  will  probably  be  a  certain 
nmsbrr  oi  books  that  t  .snnut  Le  located  any^ere  on  the  shelves 
or  r-song  the  rpcords.  Mark  shelf  list  cards  lor  these  iteisa  to 
ifidicate  th.^t  they  were  siising  at  the  tisB*  of  inventory.  If  a 
book  is  BiKsifiR  two  inventories  in  9  row»  considfr  that  it  is 
gi>ne  for  food  and  evaluate  it  for  repl aceiPeat .  Book  c^rds  for 
those  4tros  tirtuljting  at  tht>  timr  oi  the  luventory  should 
also  be  Uajpged  tn  so®e  way  to  indicate  that  whea  returned  they 
»ut.t  be  chi'ckc'd  oit  ixj  the  shvlf  list. 


When  the  inventory  is  coapleted,  count  the  nus^r  of  books 
detersined  as  sis  sing  and  subtract  thes  frme  the  nmning  total 
of  the  colJection. 

2*  Wee<iinj|^  It  is  a  fact  of  i^&brary  life  that  periodically  out- 
dated and  unused  boohs  oust  be  reroved  froB  the  collection  to 
faake  roova  for  «ire  cnrreat  mi^terials,  pr  to  eaintain  accurate 
iafordwtio&.  A  good  tiee  to  veed  is  following  the  inventory 
since  at  that  point  one  kno%^s  triiat  is  sissiRg  in  the  collection 
and  iidiat  is  still  available.  If  no  one  has  used  a  book  for 
several  year,  as  indicated  by  a  layer  of  dust,  quite  possibly 
the  library  can  do  without  it,  even  if  it  was  highly  recfwi* 
oended.  In  a  field  such  as  science  where  new  developsents  are 
cofistantly  being  written  ahotit,  it  is  ic^rtant  that  ssaterial 
with  disproved  theories  be  re«oved  fros  the  shelves*  Books 
dealing  with  legal  questions  should  also  be  evaluated  carefully 
so  that  patrons  can  rely  on  the  iaforaatioo  as  being  repre- 
sentative of  current  thinking  and  legal  interpretation.  Vhile 
historical  events  do  not  change ^  perspective  on  thea  does> 
Social  attitudes  are  also  reflective  of  this  kind  of  change. 

3.  Couiiting  the  Col  lection.  Records  should  be  kept  of  the  nimher 
of  books  in  the  collection.  If  accurate  records  have  been  kept 
in  the  library  since  its  fotmding,  the  llbmrian  nhnuld  know 
how  many  books  have  been  added  to  and  subtracted  fros  the  col* 
lection  each  year»  giving  sove  idea  of  the  total  nuaber  on  the 
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ahelm.     If   mkch   m   count   has   never  been   kept^    ^gin  by 
estiiaatin^  the  nuater  of  itras  after  the  inveotory.  AcUuiIly 
counting  the  nu^r  of  shelf  list  cards  is  one  oethod,  hut  this 
is   tiae   consisaiag  and  very  hoiriag.     A  tetter  method   is  to 
oeasure  the  card  file,    A  good  rwle  pf  thui^  is  that  one  iach 
of  closely  coo^reSBed  catalog  cards  equals  one  hundred  boohs. 
You   should   also   be   aware,    vl^n  using  this  method,   of  any 
aulti-volose  sets  of  books  for  vhich  there  is  only  one  shelf 
list    card.      Tor    a    total   nueiber   of    voltmes^    estierate  tJ» 
additional  nusdier  represented  by  these  Individual  cards.  This 
gives  you  a  fairly  good  estimate  of  the  Actual  ni^>er  of  books 
in  the  collertioa.    As  new  books  are  prepared  for  circulation^ 
add  these  to  the  basic  total.     Likewise,  subtract  those  that 
are   lost   or  discarded.     Aa  up^to-date  runniag  total  will  be 
available  tor  state  reports  as  veil  as  for  local  funding  bodies 
that  want  to  know  what  tangible  results  tiMyy  are  getting  for 
their  financial  support.     For  the  library*s  own  infonsation, 
records  can  be  kept  of  the  nusber  of  books  added  in  the  various 
categories  present   in  the  collertioD,   such  as  adult  fiction, 
nonliction,  reference,  children's  books,  etc. 

DISCAROINO  BOOKS 

What  does  one  do  with  discarded  books?  This  is  a  probi^  for  maoy 
librarians.  Sotse  governsenl  agencies  have  laws  concerning  the  disposal  of 
itens  bought  with  public  aoary,  «od  in  scm^  r<»»sunities ,  library  books  fall 


iato  this  category.  Regardless  of  the  laws»  tJbere  are  books  for  (4iich  t^e 
library  hns  no  use.  ISaxiy  libraries  nbo  have  a  free  band  in  book  disposal  have 
a  shelf  of  books  for  sale  either  as  an  ongoing  project  or  a  periodic  attract 
tioa.  Hany  library  patrons  thoroughly  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  purchase  books 
in  this  way.  ami  have  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  finding  a  real  treasure. 
SosetlBea  there  are  hospitals,  nursing  hoses ,  day  care  centers,  or  other 
public  institutions  ^ich  do  not  have  libraries  but  do  like  to  have  a  few 
books  available  for  visitors  and  clients:  they  vlll  often  happily  take  books 
that  no  one  wants  to  purchase.  Inevitably  there  are  some  left  that  absolutely 
so  one  wants,  they  s»ist  be  dispose  of.  It  is  best  to  do  this  on  a  dark 
soonless  night  t  since  sooe  civic-oisftA^d  patron  is  bound  to  fin«  a  1930  physics 
textbook  in  the  trssh  and  spread  the  ruoor  that  the  library  is  throwing  away 
perfectly  good  books,  and  is  that  any  way  to  treat  the  public  property?  Ask 
the  local  sanitstion  departiKut  to  pick  up  the  books  ri|^t  away,  or  haul  tbes 
to  the  sanitary  landfill  yourself.  The  best  idea  is  to  have  a  written  pollry 
adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  that  deals  not  only  with  books  reisoved  from 
the  library  shelves  but  also  with  books  that  are  donated  to  the  Ubrary  with 
the  best  of  intentions.  Such  gifts  are  often  unsuitable  for  library  purjN}Ses^ 
donors  should  be  iofomed  that  the  librarian  reserves  the  ri^'.ht  to  evaluate 
every  donation  ior  suitability  and  to  dispose  of  any  or  all  di&ations  as  ahe 
SMS  fit.  If  such  a  policy  is  a  matter  of  record,  patrons  wh>  xsafce  donations 
iflll  then  know  what  procedure  is  followed. 
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THE  fUifWL  FAHllY  m  ITS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  IIBWWIANS 

Kot»ert  B,  Clrvan,  ABAOciater  Frofessor 

of  Sociplogy 
Clarion  State  College 
ClArioa^  Femwylvaaia 

The  «»yn«Blc»  of  f^ly,  particularly  rural  and  neo-rural  faailiea,  are 
fl!!!^^*'^..!  ^  ^  sociologist,  a  rural  resident  »nd  the  father  of 

seven  tWIdrcB  Cirvai.  authoritatiirely  spoke  to  librariass  or  this  topic 
ourlng  a  Rural  libraries  and  the  Kusanities  workshop  os  April  1982. 

This  article  will  #"xa»ine  the  laraily  structure  Id  rural  America  aa  part 
of  a  society  that  in  experiencing  rapid  social  change,  TJefinitioae  of  the 
terw  rural  and  of  that  basis  aocial  inatitmioo,  the  fai-ily,  provide  tiie 
foundation.  Ob  thi«  basic  contefiiFporary  rural  family  tendencies  and  geoeral 
Afflericas  fawily  trends  are  discussed;  ispl jrati«ns  fur  service  and  leadership 
will  also  he  made.  The  data  and  perspectives  on  the  rural  American  faaily  are 
presented  in  order  lo  eohauce  the  library  staffs'  understanding  of  anJ 
effective  relations  with  this  aspect  of  non-urban  society. 

What  rural  ijieans  in  an  increasingly  urban  society  (73  pt*rrent  of  the 
population  lives  in  raetrppolitan  arras)  hds  become  ©oj.  dilli  -,U  to  define 
over  the  last  sevpral  decades  The  census  distinguished  two  rurals,  Rural- 
farw  is  defined  as  iw«.rship  of  ten  or  aore  acres  of  land,  or  less  than  ten 
acres  but  the  owner  makes  more  than  $230.00  from  that  land.  Less  than  five 
percent  of  the  populations  vonsi&ts  of  tural-fans  f^miHes  according  to  the 
1 980  ceuf^us. 

Our  iur.i2  fion-faiffi  population  a  sdiJ  to  Jive  in  villages  and  haQlets 
below  2,>00  peisoHK   ,ind  j«  tbe  open  towntry,   like  Paint  Township  in  Clarion 
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County.  In  19S0  rural  so  defined  finds  apprcximstely  sixty  million  people 
nationwide  ami  about  three  nil  lion  in  Pennsylvania  in  tbis  category. 


DemograplHsrs  hatre  begnn  to  notice  outaigration  froa  citic^s  to  s^nrbs* 
8ffialler  towis,  villages  and  hsoXete  since  1970.  For  eim^le^  Pittsburgh  lost 
noarly  100,000  persons  «^ile  surrounding  Allegheny  Comity  gained  about  200,000 
persona,  Konset ropo  1  i tan  Clarion  County  grew  by  a^roxisately  5 ,000  people 
and  Clarion  Township  grew  frcHs  2,257  in  1970  to  3,321  in  1980.  (Cen  us,  1900} 
However,  no  faaily  in  Clarion  Township  now  considers  thess elves  to  be  urban 
dwellers. 

Residents  of  ssuiHer  towns  over  2,500  residents,  like  Broolcville  d&d 
Clarion  Borough,  consider  thei&selves  neither  rural  nor  urban.  Perhaps  a  range 
of  rurality,  fros  aost  rural  to  families  residing  in  areas  up  to  Standard 
!Setropolitan  Statistical  Area  of  fifty  thousand  person,  would  better  serve 
this  analysis.  Konoietropolitan  is  one  descriptor  encoopaaaing  nearly  half  the 
y»8.  po^Iation  that  fit  into  the  ran^e  of  rurality.  For  purposes  this  sig- 
nificant nus^r  of  p<^ople  can  be  defined  as  ueo- rural  because  of  the  mixture 
of  roots  and  ronfnaion  of  geographical  identity  ispliea  by  such  a  ten*. 
Libraries  sust  related  to  this  neo-ruralness  or  neo-localness  4B  a  renewed 
challenge. 

According  to  recent  research  assessing  the  quality  of  rural  life,  '^..a 
strong  esse  could  be  oade  that  being  rural  means  being  inherently  deprived." 
(OillMnd  and  Treipladay,  1977)  The  authors  point  to  objective  indicators  such 
as  less  foraal  education  by  about  a  jrear,  nearly  ten  ^9ercent  «ore  rural  rea- 
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t^mnta  hulcm  poverty  level,  and  only  three- four  the  o'  raming  power  dc  ite 
coot  of  living  differenUal  cuB^Bn-d  tw  Awtropol^tae  dwllers.  The  Uck  of 
aocial  Justice  en^ic  in  rural  areas  and  lacfc  of  nupport  tpr  cultural  art* 
were  also  noted  io  aiw^rt  of  tte  content icm.  These  data  caa  be  coofiroed 
locally  iu  1982, 

However,  sacb  a  negative  evaluation  may  be  c^imtered  by  aubjective 
indicators.  Ca^bell  (1976)  found  that  "...people's  sense  of  i^ell-being 
iacrvaseB  conaisteatly  as  one  aioves  fro»  larger  cities  to  rural  places  even 
Ntei  controlled  for  incoee  (aore  affluent  people  tend  to  be  ba^pier  regardless 
of  place  of  residence)."  This  positive  perception  of  TOo-r«ral  life  seesis  to 
coffle  frcM  a  focus  on  social  ills  of  urban  life.  Criise,  noise,  pollution  and 
racial  tensions  are  significantly  less  in  Knox,  PA  than  in  Pittsburgh,  PA  even 
though  citizens  say  cooplain  about  the  paucity  of  holdings  in  the  Knos  Public 
library. 

In  this  geogra;»hic  area  of  deprivations  and  advantages  exists  the  social 
arrsnge^ot  ninety-six  percent  of  all  Anericans  use- -the  lattily.  This  group 
of  people,  related  to  one  another  by  marriage,  ancestry,  or  adoption,  func- 
tions as  an  vcfmtmic  unit  that  always  consiws  goods  and  services.  Fasilites 
produce  things  at  a  subsistence  or  affluent  level  increasingly  less  often  than 
in  the  past.  Hoever,  rural  IJSA  falsi  lies  have  reswined  a  social  systen  that  is 
oonogasous,  endoga^us^  nuclear,  neo local,  and  bilateral. 

An  l^ortant  factor  for  the  present  analysis  ip  that  families  are 
dynaaic.  rAmilie^  undergo  life  cycles.  Tnere  are  differences  in  the  con- 
sui^tlon  patterns  of  families  during  various  stages  of  their  life  cycles.  An 
individual  experiences  his/her  first  social  systefs  in  a  fasily  of  orientation. 


Mteo  tlwt  person  RBrries  and/or  hms,  children  he  or  she  Umb  hcguii  a  faaily  o£ 
procreati«w.  Each  pers^  generally  experiences  several  stages  hoth  as  a  child 
a&d  as  a  imrent;  (1)  aarriage^  (2)  time  fro«s  birth  of  first  child  to  birth  of 
last  child;  (3)  time  fro«  leaving  hooe  of  first  child  to  departure  of  last 
child;  (4)  th  of  spouse;  (5)  death  of  retaaiQiag  spouse,  U  see^  crucial 
for  library  staffs  to  know  what  percentage  of  their  patrons  arc  in  which 
stage  of  the  faaily  cycl«». 

lieo-r'jral  f lilies  vary  in  basis  of  residence,  race,  and  social  cl«:ss. 
Tor  eKBSi^le,  these  faailies  ioclude  over  six  million  non-white  persons  tfhose 
imit  iocose  is  one  half  that  of  slsilar  white  fanilies  while  having  one  third 
CBore  ^labers.  Co^rcial  farw  families  fora  the  smallest  neo-rura'  group. 
Subsifltance  farra  families  where  a  spouse  works  to  supplea^nt  the  incosie  and 
village  or  town  professsional  fasilies  constitute  the  ne»t  largest  nonurban 
fanily  categories.  CossMiter  faailies  vhere  residence  and  work  ar  widely 
separated  has  becosie  the  predt^inant  type.     (Copp^  1963) 

In  general  rural  fanilies  havf  been  characterised  by  tendencies  rather 
than  distinct  qualities  when  cn«pared  with  their  urban  counterparts.  Four 
areas  of  fasily  living  have  been  identified  as  non-metropolitan  predis- 
positions. First,  neo-rural  f^ilies  are  more  patriarchical  husband-wife 
structured  with  status  and  role  relatively  fixed  by  age  and  sex.  Therefore, 
the  norss  inculcated  by  the  family  are  ends  in  and  of  themselves;  the  old  ways 
are  the  right  ways  R»re  than  in  urban  fasilies.  (Glen  &  Hill,  1977)  Second, 
a  higher  birth  rate  has  left  rural  families  soraen^at  larger  than  urban 
faaiilies.  One-third  of  the  USA's  youth  reside  outside  urban  aress  with 
approximately  one-fourth  of   the  nation's    faaiilies.     Yet   there    is  a  lower 
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«  of  ywwg  adults  causing  t^r  faBilies  io  the  earlxer  stages  of  tte 
imilj  cycle.  (LoobIb  ^4  Beegle,  19753  Third,  median  ii»ct«e  hds  decliiied 
wrly  tea  percent^  oore  than  the  urban  isedian  inroae.  (Tovasend,  19S1) 
Becay^  of  »c«eiihat  larger  family  ef^,  the  smaller  incxm^  «uat  i;tretch  even 
farther.  Foarth,  work  and  rural  faauly  residencf^  art*  »>re  Uht  ly  than  urhao 
faoiiUea  to  he  the  aaae  place  or  very  close j  the  home  is  not  bo  such  of  a 
hxwmBi  froa  the  heartless  world. 


URBAH/RUm  SISIURITTES 
Mcither  rural  nor  urban  faaiiiea  can  be  studied  in  a  cultural  vscmiai. 
Oeapite  the  above  neo-rural  tendenries,  all  conteflqKJraiy  UmiUes  have  been 
•ttbjected  to  pressures  caused  by  the  change  from  an  indui^trial  to  a  pist- 
icduatriol,  servire-^orient^d  and  tPchnology-based  soci^-ty.  Surrendering  t 
other  iiiBtitutions  the  functions  once  very  »uth  vithin  family  resjHMisibilitiea 
hsa  accelerated  in  the  past  dec^dett. 
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ALTERllATm;s  AW)  TREW)S 
Children  no  longer  are  part  of  a  producing  family  unit  so  they  have 
bero»e  econo«ir  liabilities  coming  parents  well  over  $60,000  per  youngster  to 
raise.  Family  a»r»bers  increasingly  value  their  e^Liooal  ties;  home  is  not 
just  a  house.  J>artJy  because  almost  50  perr*»nt  of  all  adult  wofl^n  uotk  out- 
side the  ho»e  now,  cootesqjorary  families  are  more  egalitarian.  Young  working 
adults  are  imreasingly  postponing  marriage;  newlyveds  are  K5  years  older 
than  in  1960.  Couples  vho  reaain  married  ran  expect  to  spend  an  average  of 
fourteen  years  longer  in  a  cbiidlesa  hc^  than  their  gre-t  grandparents. 
(Robert soa,  1981). 
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nte  fmilf  iws  not  been  destroyed  by  iocrensiog  divorce  rates  because 
serial  oonoga&y  reconatitutea  faoiliesi  blending  children  of  tbe  nev  aarriage 
pmrtMrs.  Serial  raooogaoy  ia  the  Bost  coasoa  alternative  to  the  traditional 
nuclear  faaily. 

ResaiAing  single  is  another  alternative  to  beginning  one*s  family  of 
procreation;  there  has  be«i  a  forty  percent  incrrsase  la  the  nastier  of  people 
living  alone  since  1970.  At  present  one  in  five  households  consists  of  one 
person,  which  is  a  far  cry  froa  the  extended  fsQily  of  the  past  and  the 
nuclear  fasily  sore  recently.  7 here  h4s  also  been  an  increase  in  <»3e^parent 
f«Rilies»  particularly  those  headed  by  vc»»n.  Nearly  half  of  all  children 
bom  now  will  spend  a  bignificant  portion  of  time  in  a  single^parent  faaily 
before  turning  eighteen. 

The  final  trend  is  the  cohabitation  aXtematiw  to  the  traditional 
fosily.  Over  two  million  adulta*  three- fourths  under  45  years  of  age, 
preaently  share  a  home  In  the  USA.    (Robertson,  1981). 

Iisplicatioos  of  the  above  tendencies  and  trends  for  library  service  c«i 
be  snsnari^d  by  stating  that  neo-rural  laailirs  vary  greatly  a^ng  theisselves 
and,  therefore,  each  one  does  oot  respond  equally  due  to  varying  needs. 
Service  needs  are  related  to  the  interactive  combination  of  neo-rural  tenden- 
cies, general  trends,  and  stages  of  the  f^aily  cycle.  Forsuil  and  infonoal 
needs  assesssvnt  strategies  rsust  be  riaployed  to  f*jn>Xore  the  c«Bple«ity  of 
famly  structures  in  rural  Aawriiva.  Rf&uUs  »ust  then  be  creatively  matched 
to  library  resources  in  order  to  effectively  relrte  vitb  thr  basic  institntion 
in  non-urban  society. 
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FOIKIORE        om.  dlSTORy:    Ali  HISTORIAN'S  PERSPECTIVE 

(Eserittto)  of  History 
SdiB^TP  State  College 
E41iilM>rot  Peim»ylv«]iid 

fnlJ^""^  Ubr«ri«i«   o«   tKr   topics   of   folklore  ««a  oral  history 

«ajf4n«  «  Ihiral  tlbrarians  and  thp  »WMnlti«»s  Workshop  on  April  2  1982.  He 
discvasefi  t^  Sl^naiiso  Project  m  Etfinir  Studies  and  defines  and  «mlaiaa  i^t 
roiklore  la  fro©  the  historiaas  view  poiat. 

Recently  a  college  dMO  asked  vbat  I  coosiderpd  to  h*?  the  moat  ijaportant 
achleve»eat  after  tfairty-fiw  years  of  teaching  in  thr  pi*lic  achools  and 
atate  colleges  of  Peonaylvania .  ffy  conclusion  was  that  perhapa  the  aorrt 
ohvious  contributions  wre  associated  with  proj^^rts  vhich  deiBanded  extensive 
reflective   ttought  on  the  part  of  the  studeots  as  veil  as  the  instructor. 

Two  projects  vhich  demanded  reflective  or  rrUical  thought  iocloded  an 
oral  history  venture  called  i.h«  Shen«n«o  Project  in  Ethnic  Studies,  which  vaa 
developed  at  Ediaborq  state  Coiiege,  Sheiiango  Valley  Caapua  m  larrell, 
Pennsylvania,  (197S-1976);  and  a  course  in  Aaerinan  folklore  which  was  part  of 
the  curricula  at  Ed4nboro*»  main  caspus,  (1976-1982). 

The  arthod  of  studying  history  which  vas  used  in  these  programs  la  not 
unlike  that  of  science.  It  introduces  a  problea  the  solution  of  ^ich  detsando 
that  the  students  experience  the  higher  adventure  of  conceptiwl  learning 
through  active  participal jon .  Th»n,  this  esercisie  reliec  on  the  belief  that 
the  isMigiflatioo  can  and  should  be  cultivated  through  the  interpretation  of  sea 
Bad  events  which  are  associated  with  a  specific  probles  io  history. 
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Ttlf>  Sheoai^  Project  io  Ethnic  Studies  if»  brst  descri1)f*iS  by  Caroline 
HfiveriOy  oae  ot  tb«  advisors  of  the  publication  Shenango: 

Sh^pan^p,  a  college  publication,  rrpresrnts  thf-  drtriUQ  of  one 
creative  history  profrasor  co^  true*  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
Jia  Siar  read  the  booh  |[oafijre  and  becaee  so  ispressed  and  in- 
thralled  with  it  that  he  asked  several  of  his  fellm^  faculty  SMbers 
to  read  it.    We  did< 

Our  school,  the  Shrnajngo  Vallery  Carpus  of  Edixkboro  State  College,  ia 
located  in  the  industrial  steel  area  of  Pesnsylvania  and  populated  by  citizens 
frma  various  ethnic  backgrounds,  Siar  s«v  in  this  situation  opportunity  rich 
in  **Foxfire'*  project  po«sibi  Htif^fi.  Faculty  Refers  Eugen  Antley,  Assistant 
ProCeEtsor  of  Sociology  &  Anthropology,  Edward  Lindwayf  A^sietant  Professor  in 
Scirace,  «nd  Caroline  Daverlo  and  Ca^wn  J.  Leone,  Atifiociate  Px-ofeasorS  in 
Engliah  aoon  becane  enthusiastic  supporters  ol  Jim  Siar*s  ideas  «bout  the 
Foxfire  courrpt  for  the  school.  Thus  was  horn  the  project  for  ethnic  studies 
at  Edinboro  -  Sheaango  Valley  Castpos, 

The  Shenango  Project  in  Ethnic  Studies  is  carried  out  by  i^ans  of  oral 
history,  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  preservation  of  the  past.  Oral  history 
does  not  in  any  way  supplant  the  traditional »  docu»»entrd  rrtor-  *ng  of  history. 
Rather,  it  is  an  enriching  addition  to  the  traditional  BM*tbod  and  con- 
CL-ivably^  provide  primary  suurce  material  lor  docuwntation. 

The  btud*?«t*»  pAJttUipatiog  in  thr  oial  hsstor>'  projctt  jntervjrv  people 
with  iiitrre  St  ing  rtbnic  backgrounds,  and  record,  pht^lograph  ^nd  tranKcribe  the 
intrrvirwu.  They  cull  frojs  the  transrript2ont»  une  or  mt?r<'  iHubl rated  ?itorie» 
of  individuals^  rich  in  the  miturr  of  «any  hinds  and  natio:  iIitirN. 


Ttte  Sh«oaiieo  Project  has  becc«f>  such  nore  than  a  college  course  to  take 
or  to  teaclit  nucli  wore  than  searching  for  stories  for  the  magasines.  in  fact, 
Mrh  more  than  the  publication  of  the  Bagazioe,  itsj^ortaot  as  that  is;  it  has 
hecoik?  the  tseaofi  of  a  nc^  awareoesfi,  a  new  appreciation  of  ttw  rontributioiis 
of  all  peoplea  to  the  cultun?  of  our  Aaeriran  roaauoity  -  cimtributiooa  of 
fooda,  cuatoas,  the  arts  is  every  conceivable  fora,  ideas  aa<S  philocu^icfs . 

Iforkisg  in  the  the  Shenango  Project  has  revealed  a  new  and  eXciti.^g  vivw 
of  Aaericao  culVutoa.  The  United  States  ot  Aaierica  vr  have  decided  ii  not 
really  a  '^melting  pot"  hut  a  "bouquet  of  flowers."  It  is  uaderBtaadable  that 
ioai^raotB  have  oot  siv^ly  discarded  the  old  foi  the  n<pw  or  forgotten  the 
faaUliar  for  uaKoovo  or  the  novel.     Sather  the  i«»igrant  hsa  striven  to 

save  and  protect  the  old  and  f  ami  liar,  and  at  the  sawe  time,  has  added  the 
new,  Alex  Kasich,  interviwd  by  Kerry  Generalovich,  s«id  it  well  in  these 
words:  'American  should  be  a  bouquet  of  differ^t  flowers.  Each  groi^  should 
contribute  everyth»n|;  best  they  have  to  this  couatry  instead  of  unifying  to 
one  to  erase  everything.* 

Those  of  ua  ^  were  bom  in  the  lilted  States  to  irasigrast  parenia  know 
that  they  caiae  to  Aaicrira  io  search  of  a  better,  richer  life  for  the^elves 
and  their  fffsiliea.  We  mJs^  know  that  i^hough  our  parents  still  honor  the 
culture  of  their  fathers,  th  y  have  readily  rgpoused  and  cherished  just  as 
intensely  the  Aiseriran  ideals  ot  *life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness . ' 

Beyond  ail  this,  the  Shenango  Project  ha»  not  only  brought  nev  knowledge 
and  increaaed  appreciation  of  ethnic  contributions  to  our  AmericaQ  society, 
but  it  has  provided  sn  intreaaed  vision  toiifard  better  understanding  betwe^^t 
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the  geiwraticms  and  ABoBg  the  natioafiIiti«s  and  races.  And  vhat  is  isoBt 
si^f leant  of  all,  it  has  given  us  a  greater  respect  for  all  bitoaa  beings. 

Xt  is  difficult  to  overeiB^sijee  the  ia^^rtaoce  of  the  school  Mtd  coe- 
snmity  libraries  which  were  associated  with  the  ti^  projects.  IHiring  the  oral 
history  project  students  soon  realised  that  interviewiiig  is  not  possible 
without  researching  aspects  of  the  various  cultures  in  Miich  they  tie  re  in- 
terested. In  addition  it  was  soon  apparent  that  certain  basic  techaiques  for 
oral  interviewing  had  to  be  adopted  for  the  Shenango  Project.  Participants 
used  five  essential  coi^i derations  lor  the  oral  interview  as  outlined  by 
Professor  Martha  Ross  of  tl^  University  of  Hsryland. 

1.  RCIXARCH  "  Thorough  prep>a£atlon  not  only  enables  tite  inter- 
viewer to  know  i^t  questions  to  ask  but  also  is  essential  in 
establishing  rapport  with  the  interviewee,  by  de&ofiBtrating  the 
interviewer  is  seriously  interested  1.0  the  topic.  Research 
pays  of I  during  the  interview,  when  the  interviewer* a  knowledge 
of  naawB,  dates,  and  places  nay  jog  the  interviewee's  oewory. 
Knowledge  of  existing  infostsation  also  permits  the  interviewer 
to  avoid  the  time  and  expense  of  duplicating  such  information 
in  the  interview. 

2.  RAPPORT  -  Good  rapport  is  established  with  the  intprviewee  by 
approaching  him  properly,  informing  hisi  oi  the  purpose  and  pro- 
cedures oi  the  project,  and  advising  hin  of  his  role  in  the 
undrrtaking  and  his  rights  m  regard  to  it.  A  pr*»-intervi«»w 
visit  to  get  acquainted  aod  ditiius&  procedures  is  «idv2S3blr 
whenever  possible. 


RESTRAIliT  -  The  pxperieaced   lotervlewpr  naintainfi  rapport  by 
/oilowins  good   intervirwing   techoiqiws :     being  rfficient  but 
unobtrusivr    vit^    equipgaeot,    start  io|;    at    the   brgiimijsg  aaa 
proceeding     chrooologicaUy,      askitig     open-eoded  iiue^tioas, 
llstefling  closrly  witbotit  tBt«-rnipting,  foHoi^iag  up  on  details 
or  unexpected  avemies  of  information,  challengitig  queBtionable 
infomatic^  in  a  non-threatening  way,  and  generally  maintaining 
an  at^sphere   in  which  ••-e  interviewee  fp^ls  able  to  respond 
fully   and    truthfully,    reg.    'lesa    of    vhat    hia    response  is. 
RET1SEAT  -  Each  interview  session  drsrrves  a  graceful  closiing, 
even  kfhen  additional  sessiona  are  planned  with  the  saiw  inter- 
vjewee.     Asking  «  "dellat  ionwry"  quf^stioo,  such  as  an  as^ess- 
«t*nt    nf    tbe    experience    just    discussed,    is    a    good    way  to 
conclude    a    session.      All    sessions    should    be    planned  and 
scheduled  so  tbat  they  conrtiidr  before  the  interviewee  becomes 
fatigued, 

REVIEW  -  Interviewers  should  listen  to  their  interviews  soon 
afterwardK«  not  only  to  pick  up  details  to  follow  up  in 
;mbseiiuent  spssiojis  but  also  to  analyze  their  interviewing 
techniques   and   their   impart   on  the  sucress  of  the  interview. 
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FOLKIi^  AND  A»£HICAN  MASS  CULTtmE 


FoUoving  is  »n  pxplsiiatioii  of  thr  prioripie  aspects  of  follclore  as 
<*eflaed  for  a  c^dss,  MiBtory  of  Aserican  Folklore^  oilrred  at  Edinboro  State 
College: 

Hot  long  ago  Allen  Hevins,  J>ne  of  Aserxca'a  greatest  historians,  stated 
tiMt  the  moflt  fascinating  part  of  history,  although  the  wost  difficult  to 
obtain »  is  the  record  of  how  t:o«w»fi  r^pr  and  woaien  lived  aud  reacted  to  the 
cultural  changes  of  their  tiraeB.  It  now  seems  certain  that  a  better  lovk  at 
the  plain  people  in  Asoersran  life  will  be  achieved  through  the  uKe  of  folklore 
sources ,  as  well  aa  through  traditional  local  history, 

RecentlyT  the  theais  has  he^-n  established  by  smh  folklorists  as  Kiirhard 
Doraon  and  Jan  Bronvand  that  vjtal  folklore,  and  legendii  in  particular, 
reflect  the  leajor  values,  anxieties  and  goals  of  the  period  in  which  they  are 
orally  transsitted.  This  viewpoint  tontrKdicts  the  long  accepted  position 
estrhlishrd  by  the  Gri^  brothers  of  Uersuny,  that  folklore  reflected  the  »ind 
of  priBitive  san.  However,  the  <«rim8'  rescarih  did  not  relate  to  the 
central  culture  but  to  a  marj^ional  action  within  that  culture, 

Folklorists  in  AoH!rii«  »rr  now  e;cplc?ring  the  living  vuHurp  of  urban  as 
well  as  rural  areas,  and  the  lore  of  industry  as  well  ajs  the  usual  hand 
crafts.  Subject  matter  ha»  chan|;ed.  Modern  folkloristK  record  and  analyze 
anecdotes,  urban  legends,  graffiti,  college  songs,  cartoons,  and  gag  letters. 
This,  along  with  the  "non  fo'ksy*'  sex  lore,  drug  lore,  ra^jal  intoU^rance,  and 
social   protest,    will    help    reflect    the   irntisl    attiun  ot   American  culture. 

Tests  Must  bp  applied  to  w-ike  ii^rtain  that  Jtem*.  galhrrtd  by  the  folk- 
lorist   are    indeed    folklore:      thf#e   Siust    he   evuk-nu-    of    oral  circulatiuu; 
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ideatilicatlon  in  the  in^xes  of  folklore  motiU  and  types;  asd  finally, 
»iiDilar  «xaa|»le«  in  esiatiog  folklore  coUectioas. 

Dorffon^  vho  coined  the  word  "fakelore**,  hms  provided  evidence  to 
desMHistrate  that  so&e  writers  have  islsled  tlie  public  into  believing  tJmt 
certain  regional  folk  heroes  existed  i^eo  in  fact  no  oral  legendft  shout  Uieee 
btroes  have  ever  been  re^iorted.  "Fakelore"  inrludes  naterial  relating  to  such 
Character«(   aa   Paul    Bnnyan,    Joe  f!agarac»  Bowleg  Bill   and  Johnny  A|>ple8eed. 

Amed  with  devices  for  detensinig  Lhe  reliability  of  his  findings  the 
Aserican  folklorist  taast  ask  the  question,  "What  is  my  mm  folklore?**  In 
order  to  anaver  he  oust  turn  to  the  great  oovea^ots  of  history  «*ieh  disclose 
the  traditions  of  the  Indian  p  the  Yankee^  the  Hegro  and  the  isuigrant.  There 
are  four  periods  of  Aeerican  history  that  folkloriata  study. 

The  Colonial  Period,  (1607-1776)  is  the  time  in  history  wl»en  one 
recognises  the  English  and  Indian  Aupematuraliss  which  is  part  of  a  great 
religious  iaq>ulse.  The  era  is  leaded  with  eiotiis  ft^irh  are  comaon  to  all 
levels  of  society  as  colonii:ation  is  taking  place. 

The  Dwaocratic  Period,  (1776-1860)  bares  new  folk  heroes,  with  the  west- 
Hard  TOVeoent  providing  favorable  conditions  lor  tall  tales  as  well  as 
fascinating  hunor.  Davy  Crockett,  Hike  Fink,  Sam  Patch  and  Yankee  Jonathan 
all  becaate  national  charactpr  types  during  that  perio'i. 

The  Econofflic  Period,  (1860-1960)  is  alive  with  lore  dissociated  with  raan*^ 
search  fcr  wealth.  ftotifs  such  a%  loyalty  to  ones*  boas^  hard  iw>rk,  great 
skill  and  tragedy  are  recognised  in  two  waves  of  American  expanaion.  The 
tirat  wave  inwlves  those  pt-ople  traveling  west  and  the  flood  of  inaigranta 
confronting  a  new  culture;  the  second  in  industraliss  with  its  urban  re^ipooae. 
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Coa^ys,  lt»^erjAcks»  toal  ainrrs,  oil  dril'crs  and  railroader?  all  provide 
sources  for  legends  during  this  period. 

Finally,  th*  lore  of  the  Contcsiporary  Period,  ( 19W>-Preseiit)  hAs  a  new 
look.  The  iDOtif»  se««  to  center  around  »  concern  for  hussanity.  Drug  lore  and 
ajoitl>var  folklore  is  prevalent  asiong  the  baby  boon  generation.  Nuch  of  this 
seestti  ttgiy  to  ©any  Asericans»  but  folklore  does  not  have  to  be  folksy  to  meet 
the  folklorists'  requireoents. 

Enlightened  Ajaerican  historians  way  discover  a  greater  use  for  folklore 
as  another  aieans  of  achieving  a  better  uaderstsnding  of  cosraos  men.  In  order 
to  do  this  they  need  to  recognize  that  lore  which  meets  the  required  tests 
reflects  more  about  the  central  culture  of  Ai^rica  than  it  doer,  of  the 
fringes  of  r.otiety.  Certainly  all  scholars  will  recognize  the  need  to 
associate  the  a^indant  folklore  of  this  country  with  the  drawat;  iwiveroents  of 
American  civilization. 
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DATA  BASE  FUTURES:    A  COLLAGE  OF  Ri SP0NSF5 

Jim  Kirks,  Coordioator 

llortb  Slatp  Co-operative  Library  Sy^trsi 

Willows^  California 

Data  tape  futures  w«s  the  subject  „f  4  panel  diMuissxoa  ol  a  Beries  of 
Huestiona  developed  by  iUrl  Pe^-^uv,  Ansociate  IHrevtur  of  CLASS  (CaUfomio 
Library  Authority  for  Systems  and  Services).  Th^u  progra«.  jointly  sponsored 
by  CLASS  and  the  California  Library  Asfiorial ion' a  Lihraiy  Developnwnt  and 
Stai^ardB  CoaaUtee,  drev  a  atanding-rooa  only  crowd.  Despite  the  uncer- 
tainitiea  of  library  luadinR  m  Cal»forni.«  and  arroFs  the  nation,  we  need  to 
lonk  to  tbe  **brighter  day." 

Having  written  b  letter  lo  CUSS  expreNsing  toncern  about  the  escalating 
co«»  for  the  microfiche  edition  of  the  Californ  a  FindinR  List  for  Hono- 
graphs,  CATAtlST.  ^nd  serving  as  a  ©^ber  ol  the  Ubrary  Oevelop®ent  and 
Standards  Cojs«Utee»  I  was  aaked  to  aerve  on  the  panel  to  represent  users  of 
data  bases.  To  wore  adequately  rrprrsent  ihe  views  of  users,  interview  wtre 
scheduled  vtih  public  librarians  at  Butie  County  Library  in  O  oville, 
California,  and  acadeaiic  librarians  at  California  state  University  *n  Cbico, 
California.  in  addition,  several  library  syst^  directors  in  California 
responded  to  a  letter  containing  the  queations  on  data  base  iutures. 

The  resulting  collage  of  conversations  represents  tb-  thoughts  of  the 
following  persons  and  credit  is  due  eath  for  the  wjde  ranging  respon»«s  to  the 
i|uestions  posed  by  Karl  Pearson: 
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Hre,  Brea(}«  Crotts,  TecbniCAl  $ftrvic(*8  Librariaa,  Butte  County  Library, 
Oroville,  CalifortiiA* 

Nr.  (^erg«  Elarr,  Di racier,  Xoland  Library  Systms  nnd  SIRCULS,  Redland^t 

Hr.  Jobfi  Kallraberg,  Frrsno  County  Librariao  and  Fiscal  Agent  for  thf»  San 
JiMQuin  VaUry  Library  Syat^^  Fresno,  Califorttia, 

lir,  Ross  OlR«ted»  Adult  S<*x^irffi«  Librarian,  B«lte  County  Library, 
Oroville,  California, 

Ifr.  ^Hlllaa  lH>s£,  Syatero  Aaalyi»t «  Calilomia  Statp  Uaivrrf.ity,  Cbic9, 
CaIitomia« 

Hr.  Frederick  Ryan,  Di factor  of  Systefiui  and  Technical  Services, 
California  State  Univrrsity ,  Chico,  California,  aud 

Wr«,    Josepbine    Trrry,    Butte    County    Librarian,    Oroville,  California. 

TItr  respoR^ps  to  the  questions  *ti\l  not  be  Identitaed  with  specific 
liersons  at  tbe  re«|wrst  o^  the  ^jor ity  of  the  peraons  iniervieved.  In  fio»e 
way*,  Lbis  hrlps  to  blf*nd  the  responara  Into  a  more  interratiog  pattern  of 
qimticms  and  answers. 

1^7  BlCm  BE  THE  £NVlR0in!Elf7  FOR  L2»URT  COOPEKATION  IN  1966? 

Tbe  eoviroDfioent  iu  v«ry  good.  We  need  data  bases  to  facilitate  coopera- 
tion, ttanage  scarce  resources,  better  i;erve  rural  areas,  and  better  allocate 
resources.  I^litically,  the  environiaent  will  be  positive  because  people  will 
be  screaming  for  resources. 

Technically,  there  will  be  a  lot  «ore  local  systems  and  less  reliance  on 
OCLC  and  Bl (nationwide  online  bibliographic  data  base  utilities).  There 
irill  be  vicrpprocessor  based  systems.  Large  university  libraries  will  con- 
tisw  to  use  OCLC  and  RLIN  because  these  data  bases  have  much  to  offer.     CLSI , 
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or  an  c^uiv«lrnt  icw^utrri mt  ciiculaiioa  systes  wsll  br  a  gowi  syslrtt  for 
sediuB  Bized  uitlvrrfitty  And  roUegr  HbrarleH.  Sm«l]r-f  pubUr  libraries  viU 
find  that  oicroprorf-GBor  systrtss  are  »orr  ^cnnoaiCAMy  ptv^ifiittK. 

Local  syfiteiKH  will  nfed  0  tie- is.  In  regard  t«  4  miifird  national 
oetwork,  mout  librairirB  will  not  need  to  pdrlit  ipa.e  in  on**  bfy<>Qd  their  owu 
utility  sut'h  as  OCLC.  Atadefiir  reiseorrh  lihraries  viih  e^uteric  »aterial» 
will  nef?d  a  national  nrtvork.  In  I98t»,  there  will  br  a  greater  definition  of 
Vtat  IB  a  good  local  data  b-«fie,  vhal  is  a  pood  rentr4iU;£rd  datjai  base,  and 
thf>re  will  be  reKt(>naJ  interEcevtiuK       data  baneR. 

In  the  North  State  Co<f|»erat  ivf-  Library  Sys.teeifc  *nrrii  (the  jnier-type 
library  ay^tt^  aerviug  C»liSt.ituia' »  13  oarih#«fn  (i»nit?rf»)  i)*e  envir^'nBient  for 
rooperatson  in  -»rrr  auki  antS  wiiJ  roiitinui'  in  be  l«>re  hv^auur  libratieK  in  the 
Bortbem  c|uarteT  of  the  Stale  have  iiBiit#>d  reiio«ri«efc. 

If  we  do  not  Kive  the  ^laptessson  thai  llbr(3r7e^  should  br  well  funded,  no 
one  else  will.  Wt-  «uf;t  have  l»t«h  in  out  ptudMM  ,  Aut^^tion  snd  equipment 
Viil  tiecoiM*  lettf.  lostly.  Librarian;}  have  t  he  Aj^grrcsi^tvf*  and  get  a  piece  of 
the  pje»  tibr4*i  i.ifiK  npfd  to  avo^d  fee?*  we  wiil  br  u»  dirt-rl  i  o«ipf>t  1 1  ion 
with  private  rulr rpt  1  ivr . 

There  in  a  tendency  ttu  libraixdns  lu  tall  baik  jut 41  4  rut,  a  tend»nvy 
toward  r«nM»rvai  1  mp.     Tlje  siojH'y  pif>bl*-m  t.jkrn  .     l.^brari^snH  need 

to  adapt  to  liu  hM(>l<^gv  or  «h sapper r.  Wr  nerd  t<«  reduic-  salary  in&t^.  Another 
exaa^>le  of  %hv  kituiu  i*i  <  (Miprrnl  lun  iUni  mi^hl  m  i  uf  m  the  futux'*  ik  a  rable 
teJevtMon  rcmtp.if)y  putting  T  br  jibt^ry  <4t,»l*>|{  vj»  i»nr  46  pait  ut  the  package 
for  a  fr«]nththr. 
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WAT  msm  TO  m  txm  by  mm  &sTmsn  mm  and  TMEif? 

Tfaftre  is  a  ared  to  develop  •  vision  and  then  sell  it.  We  need  to  develop 
•o  action  plan  to  bring  it  about.  Librarians  have  lacked  vision  in  the  pant, 
^re  is  a  need  to  create  vision  again.  There  needs  to  a  great  deal  of 
talhins  and  saining  cotan^toent  to  cooperation. 

Orgaaieatit^ns  such  as  the  state  library  and  CLASS  should  be  involved  in 
Mhiag  people  ai^re  that  an  Intercoane^tioa  situation  exists.  The  state 
lihrscy  and  CLASS  need  to  bring  people  together  swch  as  interfacing  OCLC  ai  f 
CL8I.    The  interfacing  should  not  be  done  separately.  CLASS  could  be  involved. 

If  it  is  laostly  a  trananission  and  access  need,  everyone  will  be  hoohed 
into  netvorKs  and  like  to  be  online  rather  than  using  cc^uter  outprint  siicro-* 
fora  (CCW).  COW  %>ill  be  used  for  storage.  The  telephone  ct^anies  say  be 
putting  terssioals  in  private  hoses. 

Libraries  need  to  hook  into  state  or  national  networks.  California  needs 
to  decide  if  ««•  w*,nt  to  build  a  network  Itke  the  State  of  Washington  or  go 
vith  OClC  or  RLIK,  The  Southeastern  Library  Inforaatxon  Keti^ork  (SOLIMET), 
for  enas^le,  bought  Washington  Lihrary  Network  (WLK)  Boft»»ire  and  is  using 
OCLC  data. 

We  have  to  see  if  elcctnmit  transeisBion  will  help  ahoHsh  the  penalty 
in  cultural  and  infonsation  devflo}^nt  for  living  ia  rural  rather  than  sielro- 
politan  areaft.  Growth  of  individuaS  or  smaU  regional  access  to  nrws  and 
current  affairs  data,  as  well  as  scholarly  data,  aay  tome  with  the  help  of 
satellites.    Earth  station  costs  are  decreasing. 

OCLC  is  sn  exaji^le  of  what  needs  to  be  doncaggressive  library  people 
willing  to  rsperiment .     local   library  tiwf  x&  wuRtly  sprnt  on  e^intenance  of 


prcsrasa.  There  is  a  oeeil  for  orgsniKalicms  such  as  CLASSi,  the  Caliloro  « 
I^bisry  Services  Board,  and  the  st  ite  lihrsry  to  look  toward  the  futore. 
Technological  deveJopsents  must  traoAreud  society  and  not  he  availahle  only  to 
the  educationally  elite. 

VHAT  CAIf  HE  EXPECT  TO  HAPPEN  BETMEEJI  HCW  AUD  THEN? 

There  will  not  b<»  a  great  deal  of  change  hy  19a6.  A  few  places  will  have 
pilAt  progriKss  of  l  lefaacimile  traasnissioo  of  docusieotf? .  Delivery  systiffiffi 
using  couriers  and  vehicles  will  continue.  Bibliographic  and  reference 
r  ^rvicea  will  be  autoauited.  libraries  My  start  to  aend  images  rathe'/"  t\mu 
phyBical  book  or  docusient.  Video  disc  could  be  a  good  fpundatimi  for  ipage 
transaission.  The  video  disc  is  liltely  to  replace  eicrofils.  By  one 
should  be  able  to  have  a  television  screen  at  a  resMste  site,  request  a  copy  of 
something  and  receive  the  copy.  Copyright  may  be  a  b&rr ier  to  this  develop- 
oent.  letting  infonaation  about  collections  oat  to  the  general  pi^lic  is  what 
•»»  are  doing  oow.  We  need  to  get  the  collection  itself  ont  to  the  general 
P^iblic. 

WHESE  VXIX  THE  BATA  BASES  BE  FliVSICALLT  LOCATED? 

J>ata  bases  are  coming  closer  to  hose  and  away  froa  centralised  systesss. 
Coflmnnication  costs  are  not  coding  down,  but  otber  costs  are.  Tbere  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  satellites  will  help  rural  libraries  as  costs  are 
lik«ly  to  be  fairly  high.  There  is  a  need  for  an  interface  or  llAhages  for 
local  libraries. 


ttke  iDralion  will  depend  on  the  data  base.  Bibliographir  reioras  of 
mnograpbs  will  probably  remain  at  OCLC  or  RLIN.  Records  ol  iK>»p  rint  oa- 
teriala  aad  vieAia  say  be  in  sinirc^uterB  within  library  syatesa  or  indnvidtial 
librariea. 

Many  data  bases  will  re»aia  iu  large  central  atore^  such  as  Dialog  whidi 
hms  grown  frois  I  to  120  data  basea.  Dialog  added  21  new  data  baaes  in  1980. 
Tbese  are  specialised  data  ba»ea,  A  ©ore  generalized  data  baae  is  **Tbe 
Source and  thrre  are  att^pfepta  to  link  ''Tbe  Source"  to  teletext  displays. 

Handbooks  and  directories  are  likely  to  be  online.  Librarians  aod  users 
will  access  online  data  bases  to  quickly  look  up  factual  infomatiOA. 
Librarians  will  help  those  who  aee*!  assistance  and  train  people  to  uae  search 
services.  People  already  are  dealing  with  boro  aiicrocti^uters .  By  1>90,  oae 
quarter  of  the  hooes  in  the  United  States  will  have  axsrocosiputrrfi  osting 
approxinately  $250  each.  Online  atct-as  through  telephones  is  likely  and  the 
nser  will  obtain  the  inforiBation  directly. 

VHO  WILL  SE  RESPONSIRLE? 

Maintenance  problems  will  depend  on  the  date  base;  will  bv  local, 

sooe  regional,  som  national.  Who  is  responsible  depends  on  the  iucatlon  of 
the  data  base.  If  it  iif  local,  then  responsibility  rests  with  thr.  local 
Jorlsdiction. 

Tne  private  sector  has  won  and  will  write  their  own  ticket.  Government 
decisions  will  Je  based  on  what  is  good  for  private  enterprise.  The  National 
Telecoffiminications  Agency  and  the  Federal  Cosouni cations  ComaiissiOQ  are  in  the 
I>ppart&ent  of  Coosercep  not  the  ^partoent  of  Education.    The  lederal  govern- 
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vent  will  not  be  responsible  for  d«ita  b^ses.  Pieople  will  jwy  sodpst  fees. 
Libraries  will  be  in  a  client  relationship.  Ttie  NAtionAl  library  of 
Kedicrine'B   Hedline   1b    the    first  eKO-srlc   ol   a   reliable  data  base  service. 


liiAT  VIU.  r«E  DATA  BASES  COmTAlK? 

Data  bases  will  rootain  everything  eveotually.  They  will  start  with 
bibliographic  data  in  libraries.  Data  bases  will  contain  ^iX*  kinds  of  local 
syst^  infonaatioQv  and  soiae  high  interest  indexes  such  as  Readers*  Guide  and 
H«g8sine  Index »  for  example. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  Magaxinr  Index  to  provide  unlis-ited  access  for 
a  subscription  fee,  such  as  $2,000,  rather  than  on  a  transactioo  fee  basis. 
Bibliographic  infonsation  is  in  data  bases  now  and  directory  information  will 
be  eventually.  Patron  access  la  iaited  by  the  cost  structure.  If  the  ser- 
vice were  a  sionthly  or  annua!  subscription  tee  rather  than  a  transaction 
charge  this  wouZJ  be  more  workable  for  libraries  since  they  are  budgeting  for 
subscriptions  to  periodicals  and  reference  services  now  on  an  annual  basis. 

Data  bases  should  contain  everything  one  ran  get  jnto  then.  There  should 
be    search  programs  help    the    user   identify  and  obtain  materials  at  the 

user's  reading  and  inter**^*.  level  and  within  the  current  tioe  period.  As  the 
cost  of  co^uter  storage  rapacity  decreases »  libraries  will  be  able  to  include 
Bore  inforsntiOD  in  the  entries  for  their  holdings. 

HOW  WILI  LIBRARY  '       "  FIND  OUT  WiAT*S  IH  THE  DATA  BASF.S? 

SosM^  data  bases  will  be  interrogated  directly  by  the  patron  without  staff 
assistance.    Sosie  d4ta  b«i&es  will  be  searched  by  patrons  aloug  with  staff «  and 


some  vill  require  the  joiot  efforts  of  stAff  helping  the  patron  to  search  for 
the  InfonMtioQ.    Stme.  yill  be  »earrhe<l  solely  by  library  scalf . 

The  user  will  searcb  the  data  base  instead  of  a  card  catalog  or  printed 
ittdes.  There  vill  be  direct  user  access  different  frcra  DIALDC  and  KRS  vhere 
librarians  search  the  file.  People  will  search  data  bases  from  their  home 
tens  ilia  I  rather  than  cose  to  ti*.-  library. 

»0W  WILL  LIBRAmr  ISIERS  FIW  OUT  WiAT'S  JM  THE  I^TA  BASES? 

The  users  will  find  out  %i^at*s  in  the  data  bases  by  tuming  on  their  hone 
teXeviaion  sets,  by  using  ttie  telephone,  or  by  visiting  the  library. 

They  will  find  out  about  data  bases  through  publicity  and  through  oanuaia* 
Ternioals  will  guide  users  in  how  to  use  data  bases.    Me  need  ssart  teminal& 
and  axaart  siachines.     The  data  base   should  include   Instructions  telling  the 
user  bow  to  conduct  a  search. 

The  users  will  find  out  what*^  in  the  aata  bases  through  cable  trlevision 
access.  There  will  be  a  need  to  have  library  stoff  available  to  assist  the 
user  in  finding  and  understanding  how  materials  are  physically  orientrd  in  the 
library. 

HOW  WIU  tlBRAKlANS  FIND  OUT  WHAT'S  IN  imTA  BASES? 

Librarians  will  use  CRTs  (Cathode  Ray  Tubc£),  micrulorm  copir^  ,  ptc .  Li- 
brarians will  use  manuals,  The  barriers  for  librarians;  are  the  price  struc- 
ture for  use  of  data  bases.    Technology  as  not  the  probless. 
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UbrAriaxis  will  UBi*  data  bases  thmselvrs  to  find  out  what's  in  th«P, 
Ubrariaos  vill  r«?Bd  journals  to  l«;am  about  data  baseR,  and  attt^itd  workshops 
to  learn  how  to  us<*  data  basf-a  sor*'  ef  fectivfly, 

WAT  WIX  BE  THE  mX  OF  MAYS  TO  ACCESS  THE   INF0R?IAT10!I   IK  T>X  DATA  BASES? 

Wie  real  qu^etion  is  oot  th«  mix  of  vayB  to  access  data  basics  as  all  will 
be  online.  Thcr^  will  be  sooe  kind  of  data  base  trrsjinal  even  io  amaU 
libraries.  There  nay  no  longer  be  a  ahelf  of  books  in  a  rural  store  or  post 
office*  but  rather  a  tensinal-  A  patron  will  search  for  what  be  wants  and 
forvard  a  request  to  the  central  library.  The  library  will  isail  the  itea  to 
Uw  patron.  Access;  oay  be  throuRh  dial  up  or  other  weans.  It  is  an  ii^le- 
sentation  ijuestion.  Librarians  should  not  anept  anything  less  than  online 
access.  This  sjay  not  be  iwwe^Uate;  it  »ay  not  oc  s^ur  by  1986,  Small  libraries 
ij»y  use  electroRir  siail  to  access  larger  renters.  A  small  library  would  have 
local  bibliographic  data  jn  a  data  base. 

There  will  be  online  access ,  but  jt  will  be  too  pxpensive  for  sa»ller 
libraries.  C<^  or  printout  of  dat^  base  xniormation  will  he  the  soaller 
libraries*  »ode  ot  ait  ess,  most  likely  CoH,  due  to  C4*8ts.  It  depends  on  where 
the  file  is  lot«ted.  There  will  he  a  mix  of  wayi;  to  access  data  bases  because 
oany  will  not  be  able  to  afford  online  access. 

California  State  University,  Chi  to,  access  should  be  through  one  t»ode, 
Tltere  is  m>  reason  why  everylbing  should  not  be  online  The  more  different 
types  of  access,  the  greater  the  to&t  for  awintJning  the  data  base,  and  this 
will  cut  down  u&er  arrets.  Mtcrotorss  will  be  used  where  coflsaunicat  ion  costs 
ate  out  of  h^ind. 
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The  ttltisatF  objectiv«i  tMy  b«  a  paixfrless  society.  Eiiviroia)exil«ny 
^OBoaiCAlIy  this  may  bp  a  »ound  idea.    There  will  be  nicroforss  4n  branch  li- 
braries.    NicrofonBs  srr  an  intermediate  datii  base  foraat.     The  pocket  cal- 
culator is  ao  exa^le  of  public  Acceptance  of  paperless  sicrticcn^uter  units. 

»W— AMD  By  WKW— VILL  INTERtimRY  LOAN  AHD  REFKffilNCE  REQUESTS  SE  HANDIEDt 
The  idfA  of  the  patron  doin«  mterlibrary  lo8«  his/herself  is  appealiag 
and  librarians  should  wove  »ore  in  that  direction.  There  is  a  question  as  to 
iffaethcr  the  user  has  the  authority  to  request  itess  on  interlibrary  loan  since 
the  user  would  take  over  the  screening  process  for  requests.  There  is  the 
prohleo  of  the  non-resident  or  uoo-regi stored  user.  If  library  service  is 
based  wore  on  a  daia  base  terminal »  then  l^^brariana  say  need  to  perform  »ore 
loMer  level  tas1i«.  It  may  be  faster  for  librarians  to  search  the  terstinals 
than  to  ask  a  clerical  t^aployee  to  do  the  search. 

Requests  v*M  be  processed  by  whoever  will  handle  thea.  In  France,  the 
notiooal  postal »  telephone*  and  telegraph  service  is  offering  five  sinutes  for 
15  ccpts  for  users  to  send  electronic  mfiil .  The  tersiinal  will  replace  the 
;^iosse  directory.  Interlibrary  loan  ill  be  online  by  1966.  The  question  is 
«rhether  the  patruo  will  send  the  interlibrary  loan  request.  There  will  still 
be  the  problrffl  of  delivering  the  material  to  the  patroo. 

Patrons  will  handle  much  interlibrary  loan  and  interlibrary  reference 
thesselves.  Users  will  bfivc  an  identifying  code  0uch  like  the  Ci>de  that  is 
used  to  access  autc^ted  teller  units  at  banks.  We  should  strive  to  nake 
searches  as  free  as  possible.  Feople  may  still  cooe  to  the  public  library. 
We  don't  require  people  to  cose  to  thr  library  now  tn  plsc  requests,  and 
telephone  reference  is  an  example  of  this. 
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IfflAT  81WCTURES  ANO  ^ROlOCOI^  WJU  BE  KEE0EO  TO  RKGULATE  AND  CO(«DIHATE 
S^OGSfX  SHARIHG? 

1^  9tntcturc  Bbould  br  as  ain^le  ae  pOB«iblp,  and  there  should  be  as  fr« 
protocols  SB  poBBible.  Ther*?  should  br  s  frer  flow  of  inloraation  and  mate- 
rittls.     At  the  tis^  individual  and  agency  privacy  should  be  protected. 

Structures  and  protocols  will  be  necffssary  to  tie  systeas  together.  It 
is  too  broad  an  isBW.  It  trends  on  who  has  the  data  hase  and  where  the  d^ta 
base  is  located.  There  is  »  need  for  siructureH  to  coordinate  data  base 
acceas  and  a  defioitioo  of  who  ran  borrow  fro«>  whoa  and  what.  OCLC  displays 
iofomation  by  network  and  by  statr,  for  example. 

Ve  will  continue  to  have  state  laws  on  thp  ripturnin^  of  library  ©aterials 
and  California  Library  Services  Board  regulations  concerning  sharing  of  re- 
»onrc«s.  Me  nepd  to  facilitatr  rather  than  question  the  user's  need  to  iuiov 
and  access  information.  At  the  same  tiSK*  librarians  awist  protect  the  privacy 
of  the  vser. 

WILL  ACCESS  TO  DATA  RASES  HAVK  ANY  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT  ON  COOFKKATIVE  COUEC- 
TION  DEVELOfWENT? 

Access  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  coopf^ralive  collpction  develop- 
ment.  For  pxample,  libraries  way  end  up  with  data  bases  rather  than  period*- 
icals.  Interseg^ntal  marketplace  mechanljsms  Mill  he  oppfative  in  cooperative 
develojwnt  of  collections  with  some  pUnning.  Su«e  publii  libraries  will  not 
buy  i:ertain  titles  or  services  because  university  libraries  have  the  title  or 
service.  Universities  zsay  choose  not  to  purchase  jte»s  berausf»  the  data  base 
show»   that  a  siedscal  or  special    library  holds  the  title.     Lack  of  access  is 


Uk  l»arrier  ttuit  produces  duplication  wh«»rr  it  15  ufmecessajry ,  Hwevnr, 
duplication  based  ou  u^r  drsand  for  titles  in  justifiable. 

Data  bases  should  have  an  ii^art  for  libraries  that  are  not  research 
oriented  in  teras  of  cooperative  collectioD  developwent.  Renourre  Bharing  is 
BOt  the  ffiOBt  ifi^ortant,  as  coo^red  with  iaterlibrary  loan  aod  rirculatioa. 
In  ooat  libraries,  materials  are  nee<ied  now  and  therefore  purchased.  Howf>ver, 
If  Stanford  University  known  another  researrb  library  has  a  title,  this  say 
influence  Stanford,  but  it  is  really  an  issue  budget  and  funds  available 
for  rollection  development. 

Access  to  data  bases  should  have  an  ir^act  on  cooperativr  collection 
developswnt f  but  it  is  doultful  that  such  access  wii)  have  an  isipact  since 
librarians  have  shown  little  proclivity  to  engage  in  such  activities  up  to 
now. 

ColJertion  develop«ent  will  be  ©ore  cooperative  m  public  libraries  In 
the  universities,  cooperative  collection  develop^nt  is  a  political  problem 
because  of  the  professors. 

If  the  State  of  California  will  continue  financial  support  of  sysleras« 
then  data  bases  aay  have  a  significant  impact  on  cooperative  collection 
developsent.  Cooperative  collection  development  in  systeais  is  an  area  not 
resolved  todsy^  but  librarians  siay  develop  new  levels  of  cooperation. 
Hachines  won't  do  it.  Selection  is  influenced  by  reviewing  D£<dia.  There  may 
be  a  display  oi  reviews  on  terminals.  This  »ight  lead  to  conformity  rather 
than  diversity  in  selection  of  isateriais  for  coMection  development. 


WIAT  IS  Team  ORGAHIZATlWi  DOIKG  TO  GET  yRai  MERE  TO  1986? 

Sao  J<Mquin  Valley  Inforaation  Strvirt  is  coaductiog  a  feasibility  atudy 
of  circulation/interlibrary  loan  oeesage  switching.  Thr  systess  is  lookiag 
forward  to  adding  this  capability  and  they  Hke  lo  aec?  it  as  ifsters^sg- 

nental. 

Califortiia  state  University,  Cbico,  findH  that  acquiB^t ions,  cataloging 
wid  circulation  are  the  core  of  ths*  operation  and  ar*-  being  developed  as  a 
core  ayat^.  We  will  hook  in  modules  Kuth  as  a  serials  aystea  that  would 
interface  with  the  nain  file  and  be  searched  through  the  aaae  tervQinal.  CLSI 
touch  tcrasinalB  are  i^ortant  for  public  attrsK.  A  keyboard  terminal  is  more 
60i»hifitirated  and  offers  loore  aearch  posalbilitieB. 

Inland  Library  Syateai  hopes  to  have  all  s^^abera*  retroapective  rrcords  in 
Bachine  readable  fors»  by  June  19S3.  North  State  Cooperative  Library  SyRte»  is 
testing  OCLC.  California  State  University.  Chico,  is  reaching  out  to  regional 
centers.  What  we  are  doing  is  planning;  there  is  a  good  library  fjysten  struc- 
ture.   We  are  trying  to  estimate  the  cost  of  getting  from  here  to  19S6. 

WHAT  ELSE  ntUiS  TO  BE  DONE.  BY  WHAT  t»<GANIXATlO]«(S)  IK  CALIFOJWIA? 

Coordination  begins  to  occur  with  regional  library  systeis  development  of 
data  bases  and  cofflmuaication  linkages.  CLASS  should  look  at  interface  and 
interconnection  rather  than  the  develoiwjeot  of  the  California  Data  fiaae.  The 
state  library  should  bt»  a  leader  in  coordination  efforts. 

There  is  a  need  to  determine  whether  CLASS  will  be  an  online  regional 
center  or  an  online  switching  center.    Horth  State  Cooperative  Library  9y«t«9 


probably  will  bulla  our  ovn  regional  center.  The  next  devrlopwen  .  will  he  to 
access  CATAtlST  online. 

The  CalilomiB  library  AsBoc^atlon,  other  professional  aa^oci^tions,  and 
the  state  library  oeed  to  get  their  act  together*  Ther«;  is  a  need  to  look  at 
layer*  of  adteloiatration  and  to  work  to^;ard  5ia|>llf ication.  This  is  taxpayer 
oandated.  The  profession  is  waiting  for  leadership  to  rise  to  the  rhallenges 
of  the  future.  CLASS  is  perceived  as  not  providing  direction,  but  caught  up 
in  its  owo  reaesrch  and  technology* 

The  first  priority  is  Keeping  the  store  open.  Ubrariana  need  to  be  on 
local  data  processing  advisory  remittees  to  oelp  plan  with  l%>cal  govf/ooient 
for  data  base  developsent.     Each  organization  needs  sosieone  who  is  visionary. 

WHAT-- IF  AmrrHlHU— NEEI^  TO  B£  DONE  AT  A  tEVEt  ABOVE  THE  STATE? 

We  will  need  a  developsient  touch  point,  tibraries  have  the  most  public 
service  units  of  any  govemae&tal  agency.  Librarians  are  in  a  unique  position 
t<^  broker  information  froa  a  omltitude  of  data  base»  in  all  areas, 

Jt  is  most  logical  to  have  these  deveJopm^ntP  at  the  state  level  since 
the  state  library  has  paid  profrssional  staff  to  plan  for  the  future-  of 
library  developiaent.  Librarians  do  not  prefer  developaent  or  rontro}  on  a 
higher  level  as  there  is  a  need  to  protect  local  autonony. 

CLASS  should  be  tosparable  to  St?LINET  and  ziiailar  regional  networks. 
Ifetworks  should  be  staffed  by  balaried  technical  esployeeti.  The  library 
associations  K^hould  act  as  a  bul  f  er  between  the  «tat  r  1  ibrary ,  networks ,  and 
local  library  jurisdictions.  CLASS  is  not  h  broker  for  (KTU:,  4nd  t here! ore  it 
fsay  not   be   feasible   for  CLASS  to  develop  stmilariy  to  SOIJNET  and  NEliHTET. 
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CONCLUSION 

After  concluding  the  interviews  and  {^articiiiating  is  thft  conference 
prosr«»,  a  readinit  of  the  techno^^assnt  Survival  rtanual,  a  Print  Project 
Book,  published  by  Bantam  in  Septe«4irr  19B0,  this  vriter  found  that  the  ideas 
expressed  roocerning  data  bases  wty  appear  wild  to  librarians*  but  may  be 
conservative  psnojections  ©f  the  future. 

LibrariAus  are  in  danger  of  refsaining  techno/peasants,  because  in  the 
¥orda  of  tlie  saoual,  "You  art.  overwheiised  by  vhat'a  going  on  in  the  various 
nev  fields  of  technology «  and  overvhelsed,  you  resain  ignorant  -  to  unin- 
foraed  to  have  any  say  in  your  own  future.  You  are,  therefore,  a  peosont. 
The  nature  and  quality  of  your  Ule  is  in<^  .^ai^ingly  determined  for  you  by 
others  -  those  in  the  know:    the  technocrat^.'* 

It  is  hoped  that  this  article  can  help  librarians  de-wystify  technology 
and  stiimilate  the  dialogue  aor*  analyais  necessary  to  survive  in  a  world 
increasingly  do&inated  by  terhnciogy* 

local  g'oupa  of  libraries  are  tending  to  build  local  aystei»s  and  data 
bases.  Organisations  &uch  as  CLASS  at  the  state  or  regional  level  nre  worfcing 
.^iward  developing  the  linkages  which  will  sake  it  possible  for  the  local 
systems  to  coawunication  with  eacb  other.  This  conclusion  matches  the 
California  Data  Base  Hetwork  concept. 

A  Library  Services  and  Const ruction  Act  (LSCA)  project  has  been  approved 
by  the  California  State  Librarian,  Gary  E.  Strong,  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  da i 2 *up  access  to  iiak  circulation  system  data  bases.  This  project 
includes  libraries  with  autonated  circulation  systems  in  the  Ifortb  8sy  Co- 
operative Library  Systra  based  at   the  Sonosa  County  Library  in  Santa  Rose. 
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PpBsibly  linkages  of  iirrulatiua  f»yf;trfi»s  have  bc*en  d«»i^n>itrdi.ei)  ff*]f^i*whrrr «  but 
ibis  type  of  linkaf^e  app^arN  jsost  likely  in  Caliiornia. 
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GfOGRAPHV  AW)  RURAL  IJWO  USE:    AM  OVERVIEW 


George  Uhirey,  frofcBBOr  of  CrogrspJiy 
tmrth  SclQiicc  Orpartwrat 
CUrloo  Btmtc  College 

l^riBg  •  |U,rai  tlbrarits  and  the  Hu»»aUie6  twrMbop  on  June  l»  \SBZ  Dr 
»i4rf!T  talked  to  Ubrari.nB  «b<mt  tbc  differs!  aspects  of  grograpfev  ««d  rural 

attitudes   about    la«d   dt^/io^t  by 
reUtios  the  biatory  of  land  iiBe  end  the  land  use  etbic, 

i»TRom«nrioii 

Tbere  are  three  bey  wnrds  in  the  title  of  thin  preseotation  that  need 
defiaitipn  and  a^lification  in  order  to  put  the  overview  ^..„p«rtive. 

The  first  key  i#ord  is  geography.  Sooe  d  sadvantaged  persMoa  9ight  say  it 
ii  a  topic  tibich  they  were  last  exposed  to  in  eleiseatary  scbool .  Sooe  ijiiasi- 
educated  college  students  at  Ciarion  State  might  say  it  const,  s  of  soaw 
Mrad^ic  course  they  vere  exposed  to  and  are  now  l^Msg  "recycled**  in  during 
auoDer  achool.  The  nore  erudite  persojn  of  an  intellectual  persuasion  oighl 
define  geography  as  the  study  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  pbyaical 
and  cultural  features  distributed  over  the  landscape.  Topics  in  geography  run 
the  gas)it  fros  physical  ct^onents  such  a»  gf^lo^,  seteorology,  oceanography^ 
and  cartography,  to  cultural  cw^onents  such  as  urban  geography,  historical 
geography  and  dp«ogrnphy.  to  econoaic  sad  political  coa^pi^Ments  such  as 
ii^ustrialixation  and  wanufacturing^  trade  and  transportation,  and  political 
geography. 

fiovever»  to  the  professionally  trained  geographer  the  heart  of  geography 
is  more  than  the  development  of  an  expertise  in  tbc  various  compooents  which 
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m^kft  up  his  field.  Be  is  prijaarsly  inti-re»t€>d  io  ».i,e  intrrarUons  rad 
iBterrclaUoHBhips  of  the  various  tofl^M-Qto  in  their  natural  netlinK.  Hphc^, 
conireptual  idras  such  as  areal  distrihutloB  and  spatial  re]atioii»hi|i8  beroffle 
l^rt  of  hifi  bafiir  vpcahuiary  aJid  s^diis  o^racdi .  In  the  firet  case  area 
distrihutlDns  of  pfayaical  and  cultural  features  or  rofSfiDneiits  ba»lcdlly 
describea  their  geographic  location  within  a  given  area,  hr  it  a  county,  a 
atate  or  a  regicm. 

One  of  the  najor  role»  of  the  geographer,  and  consequently  of  geography 
itself  aa  a  social  science,  is  to  map  and  then  tinalyse  and  interpret  the 
significance  of  the  resultant  patterns  of  the  physical  or  cultural  features  on 
th<!  landscape. 


cance  of  the  spatial  reUtionshipR  whirb  cjiiat  hetween  And  a»ong  the  physical 
and  cultural  features  after  their  I  cations  have  heen  established  and  mapped. 

A  third  iBAjor  role  of  gc'Ographer^  is  to  determine  the  li^acl  the  areal 
distribution  and  spatial  relationship  of  physical  and  cultural  feature*,  nave 
on  the  type  and  extt^nt  of  land  use  develop&ent  within  a  particuJ^r  unit  of 
land.  In  other  words  what  sets  of  faitors  or  variaMrs  are  m^^at  aMountabSe 
for  the  existing  land  use  at  a  particular  tii^  at  a  partimlst  piavf-  The 
esaence  of  geography  then  is  isan-^land  relatsonship&  or  Ban's  anapLatiiiu  to  or 
Bodification  of  his  environment. 

Ttie  setoisd  kry  word  in  the  titlt-  iii  rural.  fUi&  word  has  bcvcijI  coo- 
notations  and  ran  he  perretved  io  a  variety  of  way^.  kural  i<juli1  huggrbt  a 
farm  landscape.  Or  it  raigbt  imply  a  tountry  retting  Or  perh^npH  ibe  less 
deoaely   settled   areas   beyond   tUv   suburbs   whuh    iti    grogr.iphii    p«  rlan^r  ih 


ond  major  role  of  geographers  is  to  explain  the  level  of  signifi- 


CAlleiS  «9iurbi«.  But  If  one  ai^roachrs  it  in  b  g€>ographical  sense  using 
<Ses»sraplkic  categories  of  population  -  urban,  rural,  and  xnx&l  non-fatw,  as 
devlfifNS  by  tbe  United  States  ceasue  of  population,  -  then  its  usage  in  this 
paper  will  be  less  (xmfusing.  According  to  tbe  Census  Bureau  those  areas 
having  popvlation  concentrations  of  less  than  2,500  [^raoas  sre  considered 
rural.  Thus  io  this  cooteat,  if  urbao  or  urhanix;ation  can  be  used  to  describe 
those  land  areas  witb  populstioo  concentrations,  then  conversely «  rural  or 
rurslixation  can  be  used  to  describe  those  land  areas  vith  a  paucity  of  p^^ula*- 
tloa.  la  a  broad  general  sense,  rural  describes  those  land  areas  with  the 
least  population  pressure  io  ternm  of  peraanent  settlement,  usually  expressetl 
in  persons  per  square  mile* 

The  1980  census  figures  indicate  the  United  States  population  is  distri*- 
buted  as  follows:  about  75  percent  urban;  ZO  percent  rural  noD'-fani;  and  5 
percest  rural.  This  is  fioset^t  nisleading  because  in  terss  of  land  use  over 
no  percent  of  all  Americans  live  on  iess  than  tw  percent  of  the  land.  In 
other  i#orda,  very  few  people  are  categorized  as  rural,  but  npst  of  the  land  is 
classified  as  rural. 

The  third  key  word  in  the  title  is  land  use.  By  definition  it  suagesta 
that  fsan  alters,  changes  or  regulates  his  environawDt.  The  terw  "use"  refutes 
the  thesis  of  enviromsental  detenainisB.  Land  use  concepts  hence  « tress 
primarily  nan's  use  of  the  land  vis  both  economic  and  non-econraiic  activities. 

Geographers  have  historically  chi^eted  man'b  pemanent  settlement  and 
subsequent  use  of  the  isnd  on  isochronic  maps.  These  maps  actually  plot  the 
advance  of  pensanent  settlefsent  over  a  designated  tiwj  interval . 
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dace  pcnsuient  settleseat  beciNBes  establiil^  in  m  given  area,  then 
different  type»  of  land  use  t^gia  to  occur  over  time.  This  type  of  rhanse  in 
one  place  ie  tertseil  sequent  occu|»aacy  or  seqtient  laiid  uae.  Recordiag  audi 
Pangea  over  tiae  helps  the  geographer  oeasiire  and  aoalyae  the  amiuit  and  rate 
of  land  oae  chai^  and  prcMridea  a  valuable  historical  record. 


In  oriU^r  to  gain  a  better  insist  into  present  attitudea  aud  practices « 
aa  luulerstanding  of  the  history  of  the  land  use  and  the  land  use  ethic  is 
neceaaory. 

The  Indians  vere  first  to  make  their  s»rk  on  the  American  landscape. 
Frivate  ovnership  was  not  a  concept  in  their  society:  "The  idea  that  land 
c^ld  he  bought  and  sold  was  an  alien  concept  to  the  Indians  of  Aaerlca.  They 
clung  posae naively  to  certain  chattels »  hut  lands  were  nearly  aliiwys  held  in 
cMsofl.  An  individual  might  hsve  the  use  of  a  fans  plot,  but  at  this  death  it 
reverted  back  to  the  cosi^uiity  .**^  The  eoviroaaent  changed  little  under  Indian 
etetrardship. 

The  colonists  iron  Europe  had  quHe  a  different  view.  They  had  seen 
their  society  in  Europe;  grmir  and  trsoitfom  with  technologii  al ,  politir«l  and 
aocial  changes.  Their  experience  had  included  land  ownership  by  aai»e  and 
servitude  by  others.  Though  the  ieudal  systets  was  reaching  its  end,  it  was 
Btill  very  smch  in  the  ninds  of  the  sett  Owning  land  was  •  foeasuire  of 

irealth  aod^  to  them,  was  an  end  in  itself. 

The  new  world  had  a  twfold  effect  on  the  settlers.  The  f wrest  and  the 
wilderness  represented  a  threatening  force  that  had  to  be  (onquered  it  they 
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mere  to  feel  srcure;  it  also  represented  the  great  vastAess  and  abundances  of 
rftsources  that  the  oev  land  possessed* 

As    the    colonies    developed    they    daisied   vestem    land    that   was  yet 
im^ttled*    The    first    controls    ii^aed   by   state   go^rnsieat    began   in  the 
colonial  period,  including  state  govemocsit  taxation  of  land,  taking  of  private 
laind  for  public  purj^ses  and  regulating  laws  on  int^ritance  of  land. 

The  Revolution  had  a  great  effect  on  evolving  settleiaent  patterns  in  the 
Salted  States*  The  new  govems»ent  was  faced  with  heavy  debts  froa  the  war  and 
d^reciated  currency.  Wicr  the  Union  was  fomed,  the  colonies  claising  vMit 
^UMitities  of  land  to  the  west  gave  i^i  their  clai^  to  the  Federal  govecnnent. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  at  the  very  basis  of  the  new  goveii»ent  was  the 
fifw  belief  in  private  proirerty.  Th  question  at  the  tiiae  wasn't  i^tber,  but 
how«   the  govemaeot  should  dispose  of   its   land  to  private  ritliteos.  Land 


The  first  raethod  of  disposition  of  public  lands  was  through  land  sales » 
idiich  hec«ne  a  main  source  of  revenue  for  the  govenwnt.  In  the  1820s  the 
scale  of  land  Ird  to  a  hi^  level  of  pcon<^ic  speculation.  Land  speculators  at 
this  tifise  wanted  to  sccraimlate  large  tracts  of  land  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
iribere  values  would  be  highest.  The  settlrrs  were  more  interested  in  the 
govemsttnt  opening  and  aelling  land  in  the  westem  areas. 

Settlers  begars  moving  west  faster  than  the  government  could  survey  and 
put  the  land  up  fur  sale,  and  ihey  were  given  pria4i;.l-s  xn  the  Fre-eroption 
Act  of  This  act  allowed  the  settlers  to  buy  land  on  which  they  had 

already  settled  for  $1.25  per  acre. 
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The  pecoad  osetlsod  of  itmd  disposition  coasisted  of  land  granrs.  Grants 
ffere  Siveii  to  the  state  to  support  public  education;  they  vi-re  alao  niade  for 
various  modes  oi  traasportatioa.  Grants  for  roads  at  this  tiae  were  sraall, 
but  lands  granted  to  the  railroads  i#ere  substantial.  The  goveriuBent  was  core 
than  genermts  with  the  railroads  at  this  tiB«  sioqply  because  it  was  felt  this 
ims  the  best  way  to  settle  the  country. 

The  following  acts  were  passed  in  response  to  increasing  pressure  on  the 

govenauent  for  free  land: 

Hoe»stead  Act  of  1862  -  provided  160  acres  of  land  free  of  charge  to 
settlers;  they  hsd  to  reside  on  the  land  for  five  years  before  the 
title  passed  tc  then.  hany  settlers  claioed  pre-e^tlo«  rights 
after  sis  aontbs*  bought  the  land  for  $1.25  per  acre,  and  then  aold 
to  land  speculators* 

Tia^r  Culture  Act  of  1873  -  gave  160  acres  to  an  individual  if  he 
would  plant  trees  on  one^quarter  of  the  land. 

Desert  land  Act  of   1877  -  provided  640  acres   to  a  settler   if  he 
would  irrigate  onr^eightb  of  it, 

A  series  of  governwnt    land  acquiciitions   accounts   for  the  size  of  the 

continental  United  Stales  as  it   is  today:     Louisiana  Purchase »   1803;  Florida 

Purchase,  1819;  Texas,  184.^;  Pacific  Northwestf  1846;  Pacific  Southwest.  1S46. 

These  purchases   gave  the  United  States  the  land  area  it  has  today,  with  the 

2 

exception  of  the  extracontinental  possessions. 
The  l^nd  Ethic 

it  is  is^rtast  to  understand  the  land  ethic  that  vah  established  sn  the 
U.S.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  there  was  never  any  question  that  land  should 
not  be  privately  owned.  How  the  land  van  used  wsb  up  to  the  individsal, 
despite  the  early  controls  by  ^tate  governments.  Since  land  was  plentiful  and 
cheap  a  "use  it  up^  throw  it  away*'  attitude  v^s  rst sbHshed .     Thrrf*  was  always 
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•ore  lattdy  acre  trees,  am  re  vater  and  oorr  aiaeralR.  Land  speculation  becasK! 
•  conson  (and  basically  accepted)  practice  in  oar  early  history.  Rach  of  tMs 
attitade  still  prevails* 

Growth  was  an  early  goal  of  the  United  States.  It  vas  is^rtant  to 
•cttle  the  west  quickly,  and,  thtts,  a  plan  for  growth  and  settlement  iras  not 
devised.  Even  after  the  western  lands  had  been  settled ,  the  concept  of 
^Imisd  growth'*  was  held  in  disdain.^ 

Oplaioos  oo  how  rural  land  should  be  used  generally  falls  into  three 
categories;  (1)  the  ecoaciaic  ethic  -  "use  it**  ethic,  whereby  every  parcel  of 
land  shmad  be  used  or  developed  so  as  to  bring  its  owner  aaxlsua  proft;  (2) 
the  conservationist  ethic  -  "preserve  it"  ethic,  hereby  large  portions  of 
umlerdeve loped  land  should  stay  undeveloped  with  the  cabases  is  on  trustee^ 
ship  to  preserve  the  beauty  and  ecological  health  of  the  land;  and  (3)  the 
ecological  ethic  -  '"sustain  if*  ethic,  whereby  the  land  is  treated  with 
reapect  and  a  balance   Is  struck  between  human  needs  and  the  needs  of  other 

living  creatures  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity,  stability,  and  beauty  of 

4 

the  world Vs  ecosystes. 


In  1965  the  Drbao  Renewal  Adaioi  at  ration  and  the  Bureau  of  ^lic  Foads 

5 

published  the  Standard  Land  Use  Coding  Manual .  It  was  a  detailed  systafs  for 
identifying  and  coding  Isisd  use  activities.  Under  what  could  hm  called  non- 
urban  or  rural  land  uses,  the  following  categories  were  delisiited  -  recrea- 
tional, resource  production  and  eitraction*  and  undeveloped  land  and  water 
areas. 


RURAI  Uam  USE  CLASSXnCATXON  SYSTEM 
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Subcategories  under  recreationoi  included  suck  things  «s  parkh  and 
recreatiotsial  activities.  Subcategories  imdcr  resource  productloo  and 
ewtractioa  included  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  mining.  Subcategories 
under  undeveloped  land  and  vater  areas  included  nonrc^soercial  l^orefits,  imused 
osd  undeveloped  land  areas,  and  water  areas. 


Iliere  are  an  estlsated  1*3  billion  acrrs  ot  privately  owned  land  in  the 
tMited  States.  This  does  not  include  land  actually  owned  by  federal,  state, 
and  local  govera»ents.  Fareers  arr  the  biggest  owners  of  rural  land^  pos- 
sessing oore  than  a  billion  acres  or  38  percent  of  all  privately  held  acreage. 
AlUu>ugh  technically  44  percent  of  fana  and  ranrhlsnd  is  o*med  by  nonfarsiprs. 

Hext  in  importance  are  retirees,  who  hold  190  Billion  acres,  oj  14 
percent  of  all  private  land.  Then  cowtf*  corporations  whi  ;h  own  142  million 
acres f  or  11  percent  of  the  total,  At  least  68  eiiilton  of  these  acres  are 
cooaaercial  foreKtland  owned  by  wxiod^processing  coo^nies.  Also  in  this 
category  are  the  rather  extensive  holdings  of  raining  and  petroleu£B  ron^^nses* 
railroad,  and  agricultural  rorporatii^ns .  The  only  other  group  to  control  over 
10  0illioD  acres  are  real  estate  dealers  thesselves.  Parks,  wilderness,  and 
recreation  areas  coo^rise  only  4.6  million  acres  or  3.6  perient  of  thf  total. 


As  Vaa  noted  earlier,  geography  dealb  primarily  with  fsan-land  rtMalion- 
ahips.  These  relatikonships  are  usually  e^ipres^ed  in  terws  «1  ailjvitjes  and 
can  be  illustrated  in  a  hierarchical  arr«ingei9efit  irtm  the  very  i  loses t  to  the 
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THE  RKLATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  RUKAl,  LAND  USES 


Mat  rcstot^  relationship  betw^n  Ban  and  th«  land  he  uses.  Bie  hierarchy 
V0uld  be  as  follovs:  hunters  and  sathrrrrs,  nomadic  h(>rder9,  migratory 
Agriculture,  subsistence  agriculture,  extracti^  industries,  coenaercial 
agriculture  and  recreation. 

As  man  has  eugai^ed  in  these  rural  laud  use  activities  he  has  larj^ly 
neglected  to  realise  that  laud  is  a  finite  and  vulnerable  resource  and  iwiy  of 
its  resources  arc  renewable  only  if  the  land  is  not  abused. 

TREKDS  2N  KUKAJ.  hAKO  VSE 

li  the  rural  lands  of  the  Uniteu  States  were  divided  aaiong  the  226 
wtllioa  people  each  would  get  less  than  ten  acres.  Sone  of  the  land  would  be 
desert y  sone  tusdra,  some  wetlands,  and  so»e  barren  Bwuntain  slopes.  Other 
Xaad  would  be  beautiful  forests  or  fertile  cropland.  0y  world  standards ,  idiat 
each  person  would  get  would  be  far  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world  because 
their  productivity  is  so  amch  less  than  ours. 

So  what  does  the  future  for  rural  land  use?  There  are  so^  prophets  of 
doooi  —  citing  figures  like  there  will  be  one  third  fewer  farms  in  twenty 
years  or  we  will  see  a  redaction  of  farmland  from  465  nil  lion  acres  in  1980  to 
386  Billion  acres  in  leBS  than  twenty  years.  Yet  other  scholars  say  net 
changes  from  one  use  to  another  by  the  year  2000  will  be  too  small  to  change 
the  general  picture.  Het  losses  that  do  occur  will  likely  be  in  areaa  of 
gracing  and  forestry  hecause  these  cannot  compete  effectively  fcr  land  that  is 
in  desund  for  urban,  recreation  and  cropland  use. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  ^st  realise  there  is  a  fixed  and  limited  aioount 
of  rural  land.    Tet  there  are  unlimited  des^nds  upon  it  for  a  variety  of  uses. 
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It  appears  that  i#e  are  now  at  the  i^iiat  where  we  mist  begin  to  start  to 
prioritize  our  wabIs  and  needs  io  terms  of  hov  we  use  our  rural  land.  And  we 
Bost  hegin  to  ask  sos«  additional  questions.  What  will  be  the  ig^act  on  the 
nstcxal  envtroiHsent?  Are  we  willing  tp  pay  the  cost?  Are  the  results 
h«ieficial  enouj^  to  justify  the  cost?  If  the  only  thing  penaaoent  is  chsnge, 
then  «e  s»tst  be  prepared  to  adjus'  to  it. 
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A  LIFETIME  Of  CHAffiiE  IN  miRAL  AMERICA 


Umlie  H.  Firth,  Director 

fean  State  Cooperative  Extrosion 

Service 
Merrey  County,  Peaasylvania 

F«Mr  «  Rural  Libraries  and  the  Rujsanities  workshop  on  June  18,  19$2,  Nr.  Firth 
talked  to  librarians  ab^^ut  the  rh*  ges  %n  farftis^  and  m*  1  society.  Firth 
t«B  appointed  to  an  18  »eflBber  cocBnittee  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Block  to  lQr,k  at  the  future  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service  nationally. 

Initially,  a  rosBson  understanding  of  the  terms  ^'changin^  rural  scene" 
needs  to  be  established.  'Rural/  in  this  presentation,  *^iU  baa  icq  2  ly  be  the 
census  definition:  f&rVf  open  country  and  places  of  Jrss  than  2,S00  popula-" 
tioo  located  outside  of  urbanized  areas.  Pennsylvanin  has  the  nation's 
largest  rural  population  <#ith  3, 643,044,  out  of  a  state  population  of 
11,S63,895,  or  about  30  percent.  'Rural'  and  'fans*  are  no  longer  synonyisousy 
if  indeed  they  ewr  were.  As  'changing'  is  disrussed,  in  BO«e  cases  it  vill 
mean  specific  dates  and  in  other  casefi  the  reference  irill  br  generally  within 
our  lifetiioes. 

flany  changes  havr  ttikpn  pl«iir  in  rurpil  AsBerica  in  our  3 if etimes,  but 
starting  with  the  3970* s  there  have  Hren  some  zather  draisatir  turnarounds  and 
developments  itt  rural  cooRfuni t if-fi .  This  paprr  will  address  changes  that  are 
orcuring  in  severdl  broad  talegorieH  which  are  not  ffiulu.iZly  exclusive.  The 
categories  are:  uidus»t  rial  i^nt  inn  of  agriculturep  urbanixation  of  rural 
areas,  transportation,  ^(ho<1]{i,  housing,  rural  crio^  and  {sining  and  gas/oil 
eKp3(ir(it  son. 
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IKDmRIALl^ATlCSI  OF  AGRICUtlTOE 

There  arc  roughly  2.8  ftUlioo  faras  io  the  U.S.  «t  the  prPBeni  tip^-lesa 
than  o»f»-hair  of  the  „*^r  30  years  ago.  Hfwrvpr,  ih*'  rate  of  decline  in 
farm  nuf^ers  has  slaved  substantially  in  recent  years  becaus^e  of  higher  net 
ifiCQOttB  for  faraers  rmiifsed  with  the  fact  that  eany  people  with  lavorable 
non-farm  opportunities  have  already  left  farming.^  In  lact,  the  latest  censuis 
of  agriculture  sho^^d  an  increase  in  the  omsber  of  faim  in  sowe  counties. 

Farvs  are  wore  special iated,  the  result  being  fe^^r  general  farw  opera- 
tions. It  is  a  ^cb  bigger  business  today,  with  larger  acreages,  herds  and 
flocks.  Today  in  this  country  155,000  iarsm  with  annual  gross  sales  of 
$100,000  or  Kore  scrount  for  60  percent  of  all  fan»  sales,  \n  contrast  to 
I960  when  23,000  farms  accouotrd  tor  17  percent  of  the  aiales. 

There  is  at  the  sase  tine  an  imrraBing  nuoiher  ot  pa rt-tl»e  fara  opera- 
tions. Ofi-lana  enploymtnt  along  with  farn^ng  is  now  a  permanent  pattern, 
with  the  exception  beang  dairy  larising.  Today  at  least  two  oui  oi  three  Isrss 
families  receive  ©ore  than  hall  o«  thexr  iucufce  fro«  non-lana  sources, 
coopared  to  only    16  percent   of   the   farmers  working  of!    the   Isrra   i«  I9<»^.^ 

Today  wany  tanily  larffs  require  a  l^rge  capita!  investment,  havr  greater 
r&slis,  and  often  ej^l^y  labor  outside  the  fa»ily.  Thjs  large  tapital  ret^ui re- 
sent is  at  thf  rntit  of  the  struggle  a  faraily  t^^m  to  stay  jn  faTmufg-  It 
continues  to  hf  a  fa^^ly  operated  btistness,  wjlh  perhiips  to  9V  p<  irent  of 
tlie  fares  f aiaily-owoed  and  operated  in  Northt^est  Pefushylvansa. 

Fansing  is  not  only  a  wjy  ot  Jjife  but  it  t&  int're^Mngly  opf'r4i<Mj  asr  a 
business  using  sophist icatrd  managrarnl  tuhls.  The  modern  i^trmfr  well 
educated,  a  scientif;t  and  a  businrst;man«     F^ubixiiK        iMM^v^inR  rmwe  strebslul; 
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it  no  longer  provides  the  easy  v«y  ot  r»it;ing,  a  family,  i«>rkia|?  vith  «nd 
traiRing  a  sofi  b^rau^e  of  the  higher  voliie»  of  businesi}  aod  use  of  larger* 
more  sof>histirated  eqiiii»ient.  Ko%^er,  faraing  still  provideB  a  greater 
freedoa  of  choice  and  indepeodenre  than  nost  other  occupations. 

Changefi  are  orcurioi;  in  the  types  of  crops  groim  in  and  around  Clarion 
aad  Nercer  counties.  Wr  see  grratly  increased  corn  and  soybean  acreages  and 
fev  fewer  fruU  fams.  Hiese  changt-s  are  the  results  *)f  eronofisics  -  the 
profit  potential.  Current  high  interest  rates  are  talcing  their  toll  in 
agriculture  as  in  other  businesses.  We  mlsQ  see  changes  in  agricultural 
productivity,  such  as  increased  crop  yirlds,  ii^roved  milk  production  per  cow 
and  gains  in  feed  elfirirncy  in  i»eat  anisiaU  «nd  pvuUry. 

More  than  ever  fanning  in  affected  by  events  arising  froas  outside  its 

horder,  such  as  exports ^  Aarlu>ting  progra&s,  equipneot  costs  and  r^»ir  avsil'* 

3 

ability.  ^'Together  mith  the  loss  of  agriculture* a  uniqueness,  and  springing 
froiQ  the  aame  causes*  has  cojpe  Icfss  ol  agriculture *s  pover  to  control  the  farsi 
policy  agenda."^ 

Some  *ag*  policy  iscues  that  continually  atise  at  the  natioiial  level  and 
have  an  iospact  on  tiorthwest  Pennsylvania  include: 

1.  Food  prices  -  siecifically  ho*;  to  hold  the»  down,  an  ihhov  put  on 
the  agenda  by  the  constwaera. 

2.  Food  Programs   ^  especially  food  siaaips,  a  concern  of  the  hunger 
lobby. 

3.  Adulterated  foods  *  of  concern  to  the  natural  foods  people. 

4.  Junk  Food     of  concern  by  nutritionists. 
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5.  ecological  Qu^sitotiB  "  a  concern  of  ihr  eflVirooseittai  ists . 

6.  Kural   Uevelofaeent    -   of    interest   to   thr   85  p**rc«*ot  oi   the  rural 
pcoplr  v^tio  are  not  formers. 

7«  timitfitioos  on  i^ovrrosetit  pjiyQentin  vo  fArmeri^. 

B-  Grain  ewb^i  j^ow  . 

9.  Civil  Rights*  OrcapfltionAl  Safety  &  Healtti  Uvs. 

10.  Preservaltim  of  'ag'  1«nd. 

IIRBAWIZATION  OF  RimAL  AHEAS 

Rural  and  urban  are  nergirig.  By  1950  t&rm^rsi  v?ere  a  niAorxty  in  rural 
arc>afi.  Rc^n-f anoeru  now  out-mimber  ianeer&  at  least  7  to  S  m  rural  A»erica« 
«hy  is  off-fans  ewploymetit  increasing?  There  has  been  a  growth  and  increaae 
la  variety  of  non^faro  jobs,  Traditional  ocvupations  &uvh  a^  fanaiog, 
liuBberiog,  aining  and  swall  services  businesses  reoain  jsportani;  however i 
govfimneot  posit ion^,  personal  services  of  many  Kioda  ai»d  factories  have 
provided  the  basis  for  theae  eaploywent  ^hifta.^ 

ThwB  today  rural  society  is  akire  heterogrntous .  We  see  rural  poverty  aod 
sffluenre  faming  side  by  side.  Fans  people  are  no  longer  readily  distill'* 
guisbable  froa  oon-fan»  people  in  speech ^  dress  or  manner.  Today  the  rural 
fanily  is  as  exposed  to  t.«levisioj3f  sagaz lines  and  the  national  news  as  people 
in  other  areas. 

The  I9&0  census  indicates  that  for  the  first  ti»e  in  more  than  160  years 
the  population  growth  rate  vas  higher  in  rural  areas  and  saiall  towns  then  in 
nrtrppolitan  areas.  In  absolute  ter^s  the  nusiber  of  people  *n  non»etropol itan 
ciNtfities  increased  fro«  54.4  Rtllion  in  >97D  to  bZ,H  million  by  1980.  This 
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iQcludes  «  net  of  at  least  4  islllleii  people  VKtwmd  in  trim  setmpoIitAji 
mtmms  mnd  abroad*  By  contrast  in  the  1960*s  sim  2.B  isilHcm  raore  people 
ttDve4  out  of  thcr  rural  areas  aiuS  UBall  to^ms  thaa  into  th««9.* 

A  relatively  riMrcnt  chaage,  Mhirh  haa  soa»«liat  increased  fans  ai^wra,  ia 
tliftt  mmay  pcN>ple  fciave  ao^d  back  to  the  land.  Tliey  purchase  a  saail  f&rm  or 
portiM  thereof,  they  aov  live  U  the  coiiiitr>  and  are  interested  in  horses, 
gantening*  floors ,  rahbits  and  backyard  poultry  productions  <  In  reelliy» 
they  are  involved  in  emll  scale  agriculture.  Thici  is  a  vivid  contrast  to 
the  larger  cosnercial  fans  operation. 

The  influs  of  urban  oevcmoers  into  mr';i  areas  is  being  vieiird  as  a 
tnraaboitt  in  awre  tbnn  rumhe%n.  alone.  Cultnral  implications  are  bring  pre* 
dieted  and  expected.  It  is  anticipated  that  s<Hse  ¥ill  be  beneficial,  %Aile 
others  will  be  potential  problems  for  rural  areas.  An  assortaent  of  recent 
cane  studies  conducted  in  rapidly  growing  rural  areas  suggests,  for  rsBn|»le 
that  nevcooers  have  diffrreni  conceptions  of  what  is  appropriate  sod  desir*- 
able  for  the  cosBsinities  in  which  they  locate  than  d-  isting  residents.^ 

Consequently,  the  trsdiiional  IcAdership  aay  be  chaJ  ^.4  and  n^  controversy 
ttsy  occur  over  public  issues.  On  the  other  hand,  benefits  brought  on  by 
newrooers  arc  rvidrocrd  in  the  ipnrxrhBeot  of  local  cultural  resources  as 
young,  educated  individuals  and  fmliru  bring  new  ideas  and  energy  to  rural 
growth  areas. 

A  general  point  ma^e  in  the  studies  is  that  urbao'-orsgin  nrwcosKrs  bring 
a  particular  type  of  nocial  orgauiftslion  and  set  of  attitudes  to  the  commoity* 
They  bring  certaio  ne«>dK  cooprtrncies,    resources,   and  of  course,   their  own 
idesB  about  the  good  life. 


Wwt  IB  ov«rIoot^  in  «ioy  discussions  about  the  rural  rrnaissaac*'  la 
tluit  last  growing  rural  areaa  are  also  ^Kperiencin^  an  influx  of  n^wcom^rs 
fw»  another  sourre,  o  her  rural  areas.  These  newco^rs  too  have  views  and 
values  not  often  identical  with  the  traditional  valw-s  of  the  area, 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  REWCWffiRS 

Urban  newcoisers  are,  on  the  averase,  younger ,  better  educated;  they  hsve 
higher  incoBf  and  orcupstionsl  levels  and  a  higher  incidence  of  households  with 
younger  children  than  do  the  residents.     These  people  hsve  bov^  froo  large 
urban  centers  for   reasons  which  can  be  described  as  being  noaecon«»ic.  non- 
M^loyront  in  nature. 

The  newcoisers  froa  other  rural  areas,  however,  are  even  younger  and  of  a 

higher  socioeconoeir  status  than  the  nrbsn  newct^sers.     In  addition,  they  have 

»oved  to  the  fast-growing  rural  areas  for  job-related  reasons.^ 

Other  writers  suggest  anc^lher  grouping  or  description  of  these  nevcoiBers 
9 

to  •-'-al  areaii: 

?55^o::l^-.l«nd  Social  Isolates  -  They  want  to  live  in  at  Irast  a 
semi-isolated  area,  grow  most  jf  not  ail  of  the*r  food,  am}  h*-  .is 
independent  as  possible  fro®  cossrounity  ^nii  society.  Mo«i  i  thr 
adults  are  relatively  young,  under  15  years  ol  age 

?H??!  fJl^^tistPJ  -  Generally  they  blend  pragfB.*tjc  etonowit  .md 
social/political  points  of  view  with  a  riesirr  to  shar<'  lu  the 
presumed  amenities  of  rural  or  iwsall  town  lilr.  Thiy  ^nciud*-  ih** 
new  store  owner  who  restores  a  rural  ^ur«  to  a  lms.n>iss  itnd  the 
professions i   who   fonoatts  buMjiess  according  to  his,/lii'i  lUfinitjon 
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of  traditional  rural  noms.  They  are  often  envirocaentally 
orienteil. 

^^^^  Roaaoticlst  -  They  are  niddle-^aged,  urbanites,  many  arc 
relatively  young  retirees  who  are,  by  local  standards,  veil  off. 
They  teod  to  pec  glories  in  rural  life  that  nativea,  particularly 
those  vho  live  at  low  econoaic:  levels »  cannot  see.  Hauy  rural 
returnees  are  Included  in  this  group. 


Interstate  roads  opened  oew  frontiers  to  deveIop»ent.  State  and  local 
L^Mda  were  often  inf^assable  in  vinter  and  spring  not  sany  years  ago;  but  now 
generally  daily  travel  ir<^  resote  areas  is  possible.  This  TO&*lity  aiade  it 
possible  to  shop  in  nearby  metropolitan  areas  and  to  attend  cultural  and 
sporting  events.  Improved  roads  have  eliiainated  the  isolation  aspect  of  raral 
living.  Daily  delivery  services  are  also  available  in  aany  rural  ffsrcas. 
Fansersi  businesses  and  industry  now  purchase  and  sell  products  over  a  vider 
geographic  areas. 


The  consolidated  schools  provided  opportunity  for  intercban£«d  and 
acquaintance  Dvei  a  larger  geographic  area.  They  do  provide  broader  selection 
of  courses  and  teachers.  Ii^roved  school  library  facilities  tuve  been 
developed.     With   these   larger   schools,    however,    (parents)  do  not  have  tlie 


TRAHSPORTATIOJ?  SYSTEMS 


clMt  AcquaiBtfisce  and  personul  ties  to  tescherB  aod  school  eystero.  They  ar« 
not  fully  swBre  of  problems,  needs,  ctmcemB  and  opportuoitiea  in  elesentary 
and  secondary  education. 


Ihiral  housing  is  now  little  different  than  urban  housing.  Central 
heftting  and  cooling  systeas  have  i^roved.  The  oobile  hose  has  changed  the 
mral  countryside  and  is  the  only  affordable  hose  for  Biany.  Contamination  of 
iisdividual  irater  supplies  is  a  problea  in  sov  areas  and  poor  irater  (high 
irosf sulfur-acid)  ia  prevalent  too* 

RURAL  CRXnE 

Crlne  is  no  longer  just  an  urban  problem.  The  interstate  roads  swke 
quick  access  to  reaote  areas  possible.  Rural  buildings  have  been  built  to 
keep  tmt  the  weather,  not  people.  A  spokesman  for  the  Aoerican  Fans  Bureau 
Federation  estinated  that  rural  criae  coats  the  American  famer  one  billion 
dollars  aanually.^^ 

EXTRACTIVE  IHDOSTRY 

Certainly  strip  nining  activities  have  changed  the  rural  countryside  in 
fisany  nays.  Environioental  issues  and  roads  are  tvo  of  the  concerns.  A  renewed 
developamnt  is  gas  and  oil  exploration.  The  ecoooaic  and  environaeotal  impact 
is  of  interest  to  rura}  citizens,  including  farmers. 

'^Bc  and  other  eaternal  influences  discussed  above  have  drastically 
altered  the  traditional  life-style  and  cooKinity  interaction  patterns  of  rural 
people. 
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The  rural  tamabout  in  drveXop^^ot  has  created  several  problems  for 
agriculture.  Farcers  now  need  to  deal  daily  with  their  rural  aon-fara 
^eighhors  on  odor,  noiae  am)  piivironsiental  issues  that  may  be  associated  with 
the  fara  business,  Ve  see  latul  debates  on  issues  surh  as  solid  waste  and 
sewage  disposal. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  developstent  uf  recreational  areas » 
casing  areas  and  geuerally  a  greater  iuilux  of  vacationers,  tourists  aod 
hunters.     Thus»  we  vitsess  a  diversion  of    land   to  non- agricultural  uses. 

Local  govenments  were  traditionally  coosiderd  caretakers  of  limited 
oiBber  of  needs »  such  as  roads  r  schools,  law  enforcement  and  fire  protection. 
The  idea  that  locals  state  and  federal  gowmsienis  should  take  a  tsajor  hand  in 
aanaging  a  broader  range  of  bu^n  and  enviroiMBrnlal  resources  is  difficult  for 
many  rural  people  to  accept. 
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^RaysBoAd  T.  Coward  and  Willie       Smith,  Jr.,         Family  in  Rural 
Society    (Colorado:    Vfeatviev  Press,  1981),  p.  43. 


10, 


'Dillflwc,  p.  235. 


Carlson,  p.  383. 
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PtffitIC  RELAn(9«$  AM)  m  RURAL  IIBRARY:    A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mmncf  Quadri,  Adult  aervices  Librarian 
FiRcfftWBy  Townsliip  libraiy 
Piscataway,  Kew  Jersey 


Angoff ,  Alias.  ,  ed.    Ptiblic  Relations  for  Libraries;  tsmays  la  CoMunlcationa 
Teclmi^ueg.    WestportT Cooaecticut;  "^Greenvood  Press 1973. 

Cimtaias  tiielve  articles  en  fNiblir  relatioos  in  a  variety  of  libraries. 
Hoat  of  tbe  contributors  Art>  library  directors  vfao  bsve  no  traialjag  in 
pt^lic  relatioss,  but  wbo  have  found  public  relations  to  be  an  i^M»rtaBt 
part  of  adninistration. 


Antbooy,  B.  "1^  Unioagined  City  (Project  of  the  Ciaberland  Cotiisty  Public 
Library  in  FsyetteviUe,  Korth  Carolina),"  Public  Libraries  17  (Fall 
1978):    7-8.  ~  ~ 

Reports  o»  a  project  in  wbich  ihp  CiMberland  Couuty  Public  Library,  vitb 
funds  pri>vided  by  a  grant  from  the  Rorlh  Carolina  MuMiities  CcMRBittec, 
sponsored  a  huouinist  to  interact  with  the  coosunity  for  four  days  each 
week  for  thirteen  weeks. 


Ayers,  L.    '^Public  Support  Programs  at  Sandpoint.**    Idaho  Librarian  29 
(October  1977);  160-2. 

Describes  ideas  and  activities  ii^leiM^ted  to  develop  tbe  role  and 
services  ol  the  Saudf^oint -Bonner  County  Library. 


Aaron,  S.L,  and  Fleming,  l.P.  ,  pds.  "Cofsnunity  Education:  Mew  Directions  for 
School  ftedia  and  Public  Library  Prograo^."  School  Media  (^rterly  7 
(Fall  19/8):  9-'32'»'. 

Articles  inclutle  **Role  of  the  School  Media  and  Specialist  in  Comunity 
Educalion;  What  is  ibf  Ro1p?**j  **Publjc  and  School  Libraries:  Fartnera 
in  the  'big'  Picture,"  and  "Coisbined  School-Public  Library  Prograsje:  An 
Abstract  of  a  Nstional  Study." 


"Bank   Promotion  Helps    Libraries."     American  tjtbraries     S     (Nove»her  1974): 

539-40. 


]>e«cribes  how  the  Atlantic  National  Banks  in  five  Horth  and  Ootral 
Florida  counties  ca^igned  for  eore  library  uMge  in  ne^papers,  bill- 
boards t  radio,  and  television;  and  raiaed  $9,160*00  in  cash  for  library 
books.  ' 


Barber*    M.E.      "Public    Relations. **     In  ALA  Yearbook,   pp.    260-3.  Chicago: 
Aiserican  library  Association,  1977. 

^^rta  on  the  public  relations  activities  of  various  divisions  of  ALA 
and  an  indej^ndent  comiittee'r  describes  examples  of  state  public  rela- 
tions prograss;  relates  the  successful  passage  of  a  bond  i  suej  and 
d.<scuB;*e8  public  relaMons  workshops, 

Eiabop,  C.A.C.    "I  Only  ^rk  Here:    A  Matter  of  Public  Relations.'*  New  Zealand 
Librariea    34    (April  1971);  63-7. 

Diacuaaes  interaction  between  librarian  and  partron  with  eaaphasis  on 
quality  of  library  service. 

BoaSt  K.T.    *»Ubrary  Fublic  Relations  and  Publicity  for  Survival."  California 
Librarian    38    (October  1977):  35-9. 

Defines  and  examines  public  relations  as  well  as  describes  the  steps  is  a 
public  relations  program.  Hie  author  believes  a  strong  public  relations 
progr4»i  is  a  vital   force  in  attaining  and  raaintainiog  library  support. 

Bobinsfci,  C,S.     "Case  Studies  in  Library  Fablsc  Relations."    Kentucky  Librnry 
Asaociation  Bulletin    34    (April  1970):  13-T6. 

Gives  exsnples  of  public  relations  techniques  used  by  various  libraries 
and  cites  two  developments  attracting  publicity  and  increased  library 
usef  that  of  estexuling  library  hours  for  the  cunvenience  of  the  patron 
and  elinination  of  overdue  fines. 

**Book  Hotlines  (Public  Service  Spots  on  Libraries  and  Reading)."    Jtew  Jersey 
Libraries    11    (March  1978):  25. 

ZN^ficribes  Book  Hotlines  that  are  available  for  purchase  by  libraries  on  a 
reel -to- reel  tape.  The  Book  Hotlines  were  written  and  produced  by  the 
Public  Inforaation  Office  of  ALA  in  cooperation  with  **Booklist." 

"Ouioging  Face   of  Your  CosEunity  (Panel)."     Florida  Libraries     22  (Spring- 
Suover  1972):  242-9- 
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Paaellsts  at  the  Florida  library  Convention  addressed  the  foXXowlng 
issues;  why  study  the  cossiuaity,  hov  to  study  yo«r  corasuaity,  evaluating 
the  cosnunity  study,  hov  to  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  other  groins, 
and  the  need  for  library  pvd>lic  relations. 


Chsse^  P.     "Vhat's  in  it  for  Vou  at  the  Ubrary?^    Top  of  the  12  (Jim« 

1976):     365-7.  ^  ^   

Inscribes  the  production  of  a  slide  show  by  the  Yoong  Adult  Librarians  of 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  for  high  school  students.  A  questioimaire  was 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  slide  show  to  i^eive  "feedback."  The 
results  of  the  first  viewing  by  a  high  school  class  are  included. 


Cherry,    S.5.     "Library  Opts   for   Paid  Ads   la   Lure  New  Patrons.*"  American 
Libraries    10    (flarch  1979):    105,  ^ 

Coments  that  Hinneapolis  -  St,  Paul  arej  radio  listeners  hear  radio 
spots  sponsored  hy  the  Letropolitan  Library  Service  Aj^ency  (NELSA) 
advertising  the  library.    Favorable  cc^Bsvents  to  the  spots  are  reported. 


Childers«    T.A.      "CoB&minity   and    Library:      Sotsc  Possible  Futures."  y^i^^ry 
Journal    96    (Septe^er  15,  1971):  2727-30, 

"An  exploration  of  the  roles  which  an  old  institution  «ay  find  itself 
playing  iD  a  drastirally  changing  ^rld," 


Crouch.  J. A.     "Proi«)tinK  the  Sequoyah  Award.**    Oklahoma  Librarian    27  (October 
1977);  24-6. 

Usts  promotional  ideas  included  in  a  brochure  for  schools  in  public 
libraries  prepared  by  tbe  Prcnaotion  Subca«^ittee  of  the  Sirquoyah  Chil' 
dren's  Book  Award  Coisassttee. 


0eVo8,  L.     **PR  P<ailicB;    It's  Kot         You  Know,  But  Who  Knows  You."    Focus  on 
Indiana  Libraries    2U    (Sepinwhtr  1970);  144-6. 

Discusst>£i  how  to  get  to  kn^n*-  tbe  people.  i.e,»  trim  City  Hall,  who  should 
know  you  and  wbo  are  xn  a  position  to  increase  the  library  budget. 


Delaspy,   H.E.     "Youi  Library's  Image:     Pr^irtiral  Puhlxr  Relfltions.*'  Ontario 
Library  Review    S7    (Septewbrr  1973):  190-1, 

Desvribes    piihJtv    rrlationn    activities,  of    the  .ttid^aiid   Public.    a. brary» 
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Seller,  A.H.    •Tliw  to  Reach  Oat,  Evea  If  Tour  StAff  Is  Sfwill!"  Hichiftan 
Librarian    36    (Suaser  1970):     13-14.  ^ 


Lists  ways  in  vhich  a  Ixbrarian  cao  get  out  into  the  cominity  to  promite 
library  services  especially  to  Qoa-usera. 


t>eapsef,   F.J.     "Public  Relatioas.;'    In  AU  Yearbook,     pp.  218-221.  Chicago: 
American  Library  Association,  1979. 

Cites  exa^les  of  cr  ative  library  public  relatioiw;  reports  on  the 
activities  of  ALA's  ia>lic  Infomation  Office  (PIO)  and  the  Public 
Relations  Section  of  ^he  Library  Adbiiiiistraticm  and  Hanageaent  Associa- 
tion; and  states  the  significance  of  the  Miite  House  Conference. 


Dockins,    G.     **Wanted;     For   the   S^ll    Public   Library,    an   Is^rovrd  IwageJ' 
niinpis  Ubraries    55    (April  1973):  250-1. 

FfMTUses  on  five  areas  where  is^roveaents  of  libraries  are  needed. 


••Ooa't  Treat  Your  Public  Like  Relations.**    Hississippi  Library  Nevs  33 
(December  1969);     192-4,  -~  ^ 

R^rts  on  a  workshop,  "Don't  Treat  Your  Public  Like  Relations"  for 
Adninistratioa  Librarians  sponsored  by  the  HissisBippi  Library  Cofissis- 
sion.  Points  covered  include  proper  telephone  etiquette,  viJlingness  of 
librarians  to  give  total  service,  standards  oi  dress,  putting  everyone  iv 
work  in  protsoting  the  library,  and  how  to  relate  to  the  public  . 

Dragon,  A.C.     *'}9arketing  the  Library."     Wilson  Library  Bulletin    fi3  (Harch 
1979):    49$-502.  " 

Advocates  libraries  adopting  a  marketing  orientation.  Discusses  four 
siarketing  strategies. 


Edsall,  ff,S.    **Guideline&  for  PR  Prograias;  Addenda  to  Wisconsin  Publii  Library 
Systes  Standard.    ^J.a^  Library  ^illetin  72    (Hay  1976);  9S. 

Reports  on  the  addenda,  which  sets  up  guidelines  tor  library  public 
iofortsation  programs,   to  the  Wisconsin  Public  tibr;iry  Systfin  Stands rds. 


Edaall,    M.S.     Library  Proawt ion  Rsndbook,     Phoenix,    Arizona:     Oryx  Press, 
1980,  244p. 
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Intend^  as  a  ready  reference  source  to  aid  library  directors,  public 
iafonaation  officers  and  library  atdff  ae«bers  in  using  the  tools  of 
public  relations  which  include  publicity^  promotion,  and  coisssunication. 
Includes  a  chapter-by-chapter  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  booh. 


Ehlit  G,     ''Special  Report:     PK  and  the  Nen^letter.**    Wilson  library  Bulletin 
53    (Hove^lwr  1978):  213-14. 

Describes  froe  personal  experience  hovr  to  produce  a  ne^^^letter. 


£«tea,  E.G,    ^'All  Things  to  All  People.'*    I^owa  Library  Quarterly  21 
(January  1973):  333-7. 

Describes  prograos  presented  by  one  library  to  attract  more  people  to  the 
library.  Brief  aiention  is  also  a^de  on  how  to  go  about  inple»enting  such 
prograsis . 


Evans,  E.W.     "How  to  Get  Publicity  for  Your  Library."     Library  Ne*w  Bulletin 
36    (October  1969):  25B-64. 

Explains  how  to  do  better  publicity  <or  your  library,  includes  informa- 
tion on  using  the  proper  tools,  vdiat  to  include  in  a  news  release #  and 
how  to  approach  different  media, 

"Fanfare   for   the  Media/'     Texat    Library  Journal     54     (Fall    1978):  168-9. 

Describes  an  o|Wfi  house  hosted  by  the  Friends  of  the  Waco  Public  Library 
in  honor  of  their  friends  the  media  and  dtsruRSeh  the  value  of  Friends* 
organisations  to  the  Itbriiry, 


Kish,    J.     "CoiKounity  AnalyMs:     A  PUnutng  Tool."     Bay  State  Librarian  67 
(June  I97K):  37-19 

Although  the  author  belit^ves  jufttite  c«i»iiot  be  done  oi  the  topic  of 
fo«»iunity  ai]ii)ysis  id  so  short  an  article  he  destribes  the  process  and 
advoiates  learning  raure  about   it  aniJ  using  it. 

tontamr,    ^.      "Publu    heiaiions»    library,'"      in    AlA    yearintok,      pp.  285-7. 
Chicagu:     AiBiTii  Hn  Library  A^&oci^t  ion,  197b. 

Repurth  oil  the  grant  awarded  to  the  Illinois  Stale  Library  for  a  two-year 
public  re  I  Hi  nine,  pilot  prtjjeit,  tho  ALA  national  public  relations  cam- 
p4iKf2  •^nd  iM>iif'fjts  lit  \0tH\  libraritj..  the  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Fuhlii    Ri  Liliniis   .Sri  I  ujii   I HHS )  vi   IAD  (tjbrary  Ad»>n3Stration  Division) 


of  ALA,  the  fellowaliip  awarded  to  Sue  Fontaine  of  TuIm  "to  explore  the 
state  of  tbF  art  of  iniblic  relatloos  la  selectcfd  public  libraries***  and  a 
listing  of  state  and  Jocal  programs  on  public  relations. 


"For  Xida  and  YA*a:    Balloons,  Halloveent  Mickey  House/*    Library  Journal  103 
(Oecei^r  15,  1978);    2474.    "   

Lista  esaoplea  of  library  programs  tbat  are  of  interest  to  younKsters, 


'Torw:     Citizen  Involvement   in  Public  Libraries.**    Tennessee  Librarian  30 
(Siosier  1978);    35-6,  *  

Di«a*s6e8  vays  in  which  libraries  haw  increased  the  involvessent  of  the 
coQsunity  in  the  work  and  in  the  interests  of  the  library. 


rnllerton,  A.    "Sasie  Old  2»age."  St«t^  Librarian    <>7    (June  1978):  20-1. 

Presents  an  overview  pr  what  the  public  relations  function  is.  The 
author  contends  that  only  if  you  understand  and  apply  the  prticess  behind 
public  relations  will  it  work. 


Gallagher,  A,     '^Publicity  in  Depth.'*    New  library  World    73    (Hove»ber  1972); 
433-4.   ^ 

Discusses  the  wider-uti ligation  of  the  library  and  suggests  ways  in  which 
to  reach  people  and  make  thea  feel  at  ease  in  the  libtary. 


Garratt,  H.      "Local  Advertising,"    New  UJ>rary  World    74    (Ifay  1973): 


The  author  is  concerned  with  the  less  cossson  ion«s  of  advert  sing  the 
library  and  its  services.  He  believes  the  library,  like  any  other 
business t  should  be  prepared  to  spee'l  eoney  on  advertising  its  services. 
Be  advocates  a  relatively  inexpensive  forw  of  advertising,  that  of  the 
postmark  slogan. 


Gerhardt,  L.K,    "Only  Almost  Everything!    How  the  Library  Will  B«  Publicized/* 
School  Library  Journal    25    (December  1978);  7. 

This  editorial  agrees  with  the  statement  that  "Librarians  are  fully 
justified  in  doing  alioost  anything  to  publicize  th^-ir  libraries' 
services*"  but  ea^hasizes  thp  "alcBost  anything.*' 
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*^reen  Gold  Systvm  S|K>R6or$  Public  Relati&fifi  VDrksbop."    Louisia^  Library 
Association  Bulletin    3«    (Stsas^r  S975) ;  50, 


Reports  on  a  vorkebop  spcmBored  by  tb«  Grren  Gold  Library  Systra  afid  tbe 
Public  Rclatiofifi  Afiaociatioa  of  Louisiana,  "Tb€  aia  of  tb^  vrorb&bop  waa 
to  facilitate  better  coaamicatioos  brtwpen  thr  library  staffs  and  tbe 
public  and  bet%w«n  Grern  Cold  raeober  library  staffa  and  the  staff  at  tb* 
Library  Center. 


Grove«   P.     *^PlanQiQg«   Participation,   and  IHiblic  Kelations:     Easrntials  for 
Tnnatees.**    Tenaeaage  Librarian    30    (Fall  1978):  16-18. 

Biacttfiaes  the  role  of  the  truater  which  requires  thrrr  types  of  action, 
that  of  planning »  participation,  and  public  relations « 


Hall,  V.S.     "Public  Relations  and  the  Librarian/'    i^uthesslern  Librarian  28 
(Fall  1978):  177-82. 

"Tb«  thesis  of  this  paper  ir,  that  in  ordfcr  to  he  i«uccesfiful  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Hbrarianship,  we  as  librarians  should  placr  good  public 
relations  at  the  top  of  our  laat  of  priorities."  Inrlndes  a  brief 
discussion  of  public  rrlatsons  in  jit.^de^lc,  einoentary  and  secondary 
school »  and  public  libraries. 


Karris.  W,B.     "Public  Relationa  for  Publir  libraries.'*    Assistant  librarian 
64    (February  1971);  18-19. 

Frw  hi 6  expriienri'  as  CAty  Librarian  it!  l'ly»outh^  Harris"  latent  ia  to 
convey  how  public  relations  ran  ^id  m  furthrrir.g  the  purposes  and  prac- 
tirea  of  the  library  prof I'si^ion , 


Harriaon,  Kfnnptli  f  ril.     Tubiji  RelatjoOR  i«tr  Librari^nii    (by)  K.C.  Harrison, 
London:     0eut*th,  I97i. 

Tl*f'  author  provides  vcaltb  of  overseas  eaper irnce  with  re^inent  on  the 
PR  vork  oi  librartcf;  in  ihi*  United  Ht^ten,  ScaudxDavia  and  elsewhere. 
All  types  of  librai^  pMblirtty  are  iritUaliy  as^esi^rd  for  their  worth  or 
oihprwisr,  and  he  iaKe<^  an  objective  look  at  the  surceases  and  failures 
the  tdea  itt  a  KatAonal  ^Jbr^l^y  We«»k/'     Includes  a  selert  bibliography, 

Harlnetti  T.     "Brirl  jin!  Hraut  i  I . "    t'ounei  tiiut  i.ibrarie^i     19    No.  3  (1977): 

Kepf^rts  tm  4  nprf  i  h  ilp^ling  wiih  pijblic  relations  iiiven  by  Virginia 
6««eckJr*r  ♦il  tbf  right y^sixlb  mrf  ting  ol  thr  0»f*nr<  t  trot  Libmry  AsBOcia- 
1 1  oil . 
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HcopbiU,  H,     **CoaBiisii€atifm:    Ksiablisbifis  Good  Public  l^latlonR.**  lUiAolB 
Ubrarigg    55    (January  1973):  13-15. 


DescriN*«  th«  activitira  of  thtr  Marisaa  Public  Library  i#hic:h  has  limted 
reaourcrs.     The  author  concludre,  fwl   that  keeping  the   library  a 

wasQ  and  velcoaing  place  baa  wore  effect  on  public  relAlions  than  any 
wBDUiit  ©f  formal  public  relations  efforts  in  a^U  ccmunities." 


»aey,    P.O'H.      "PubMc    Relatiuna:     The  Soft   Sell."     Aslib  Proreediuas  35 
(October  1973);    375-80.  ^ 

ll»  article  ia  frow  a  paper  preaeoted  at  the  Aalib  one-day  ro&ference  on 
Prp»otln«  Induatrial  Library  and  Information  Servirea,  July  <i,  1973. 
Io«y  exafflines  ithat  public  relations  is  by  cofq^ariag  it  to  Barketiag^  the 
object  of  public  relationa,  the  establ i absent  of  good  public  relationa, 
and  the  reason  for  an  atooephere  rooifortable  to  the  patron,  one  vhich  la 
conducive  to  aaking  for  gul dance.  A  br»ef  Uat  of  further  reading  is 
included. 


**fttm  Does  Your  Library  Grow?    (public  rrlatiims  ii]m  "h  library  c<iQperatio». 
»cv  Jecsey  Librariea    20    (April   1977):  21-*. 

Jleporta  the  coispletion  of  thf  iilm  **How  0oei»  Your  Library  Grow?"  narrate 
by  Julie  Karria,     "The  fiira  tells  the  story  oi    library  rooperatton,  the 
aavingfi  in  tax  dollars  and  other  benefitit  whHr  retaining  the  autonomy  of 
each  library." 


Novard,  E.H.     "fublii  ReUtions:     Wbat   it  Wjih  a  Bit  of  Wh^ji  U  U  Not/* 

?5?».VHf*Mf  M^^^T  BuUetin     JJE»    (Apr*  1  1970).  H-IZ. 

Eaaaaples  are  given  of  what  is  .ipd  js  n«t  puhlu  rrl bilious,  AUti  four  »tt»ps 
of  what  a  public  r«*latson»i  pr<>|(r«i«  imisit  int  lude  l^  drMrihed, 


Ireland,  J.C.     "Ptjhlit  Rclationt^  and  thr  PuMm   Lihrary;  An  Intvivst-v  with  Ann 
Gallmayer.*^       InuiNtan^      library     AhSuiiatKin     HuUrt  ui  (2Sun»M  r 

19711:  3>C»-9. 

Intervirwti  Ann  Gal  jkubV**!"  *  ht'ud  of  ftir  i  ftsBniiiiity  H«'2atii>ris  Of  fur  ni  the 
Kev  Orleanii  Publjr  Library,   tu  regard  to  jhiJ'I  m  rfj^tions. 


"Isn't    It   Good  tv  Kh«w?     i^tlir^iy  11*  Ih^i  k<»rKs."     ^turrti.m  J,i  i>i  .*  r  irs     ti  UL«y 
1975  J:  28!»-6. 

geportK  on  twt>  rxtiisi^Jrf.  ol  |mhl  m  !r  t^lif*ns  ih.il  woiK  Htt  \  ur  im^Iio 
spot  a  producrd  by  tUr  Hn1r»sti*rn  Mtthi^.tii  L<hf,i»v  i  ^>*>]>'  i.iltvv^  .m-l 
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activities  of  tbe  Cciordinat^^  Library  Inf ormdtion  Progrms  CCXII*}  directed 


Kics,  CiMi«tte.     jProM^WR  in  Library  l*ublic  Relations,    I4«>w  Yorit:    R.R.  Bowker 
Company,  1974. 

ContaiJU  twenty- tvo  case  studies  on  public  rrlationti  set  in  different 
libraries  with  ciMsments  follovii^  each  case. 


ICliebauerp   S.     "Tbe   Central  Arkansas  Library  System  PR  Prograea,"  jtrkansag 
Libraries    34    (June  1977);  31-3, 

Reports  that  tbe  Central  Arkansas  Library  Systea  (CALS)  received  an  LSCA 
grant  for  a  public  relations  outreach  progras  and  tbe  Coenunity  Affairs 
Coordinator*  $uaan  Kleibai^r»  shares  what  has  been  learned  in  their 
efforts  to  prottote  the  library. 


Latshaw,    P.N.      "Evaluatinj^    Vour    Piiblsr    Relations    Program."     P^io  Library 
Aaspctatipn  Bulletin    48    (April  1978}:  32-5. 

Discusses  hov  to  evaluate  a  public  relations  prograsi,  in  particular,  by 
checking  vitb  tbe  library  staff  and  reporting  to  »anagei»ent.  The  author 
concludes,  '^The  best  ve  ran  hope  for  is  getting  an  occasional  fix  on  «hat 
seem  to  be  forking  well  m  the  PR  progran  or  what  should  be  scrapped 
without  further  not t re.** 


Lattghlin,         ''Action  Activities;  A  Progran  n{  H(."    Learni^  1^^^  ^ 
(Sue»er-Fall  1976):  9Q-2. 

Diatiuguisheti  between  public  relations  and  public  infonsation  and  dis^ 
cusses  public  information  programs. 

Lewis,  r.     "Practicing  Public  Relations;     A  Jigsaw  Puzzle  (with  discussion).'* 
Catholic  Library  World    49    (Dereraber  1977):  221-4. 

Stresses  tbe  importance  of  public  rel<itions  and  suggests  waya  in  which 
librarians  can  cosmunicate  with  tbeic  publics. 

Hoore,  L.A.     '^Trends,   Innovations  and  Strategies  in  Library  PublicRelations. *' 
Catholic  Library  World    40    (May-June  1975):  430-433. 

"The  author  states  that  despite  the  increasing  difficulties  facing 
libraries  today  because  of  financial  problems,  there  is  a  re-ejBphasis  on 
professional  goals  and  a  rekindling  of  enthusiasm  in  the  d^velopaent  of 
new  library  prograa®.** 


"LlbrAry  Life   (Programs).**     A»pri>#n  Libraries     9     (Deceabtei    1978);     iAb-T . 

Cites  pxa^les  of  creative  ideas  instituted  by  libraries  in  C^t  i  fiirtilA, 
Mew  York,  Kenturl^y,  Thailand ,  Arizona,  and  Florida. 


••Library   ftf»»Uc  Relations."     Catholic  tibraicy  World     46     (February  1975): 

Library  piAblic  relations?  is  the  tbesie  ol  thiu  fioi3tb*s  issue  which 
eflipbasixes  that  all  types  ol  libraries  nred  a  good  public  rt^lationa 
proKraa.  Articles  include  ^'Librariajj,  Teacher,  Administrator  Relation- 
ship;" "College  Library  Public  Relations;"  "Library  Public  Relations:  A 
Cranent;"  "If  the  Truth  Be  Told  .  .  .  So«e  Retlecticms  on  the  Function  of 
Library  Public  Relations;"  and  "Bulletin  Boards  and  Displays." 


'^Library  Public  Relations  Council.     Cited  eight    libraries  for  excellence  in 
publicity."    Ayrican  Libraries    2    (oepte«ber  1971):  857. 

Reports  that  eight  libraries  were  cited  for  excellence  in  publicity  by 
tbe  Library  Public  Relations  Council  of  Hew  York.  Categories  included 
best  coordinated  publicity  cawpaign  for  s  single  project ;  best  poster, 
produced  troia  original  srt  work  and  distributed  th*-u4igb«^ut  tbe  comi^nity; 
and  an  award  of  recognition. 


"Library  Public  Relations  Council  Announces  Award  Winners,"    Library  Journal 
99    (October  1,  1974):  2429. 

NsM^s  tbe  library  winners  cited  for  excellence  in  library  promotion  and 
publicity  by  the  library  Public  Relations  Council. 


"Library  Public  Relations  Council   Announces  Winners  of  Library  PR  Contest," 
Library  Journal     100    (October  !,  1975):  1757. 

Cites  six  libraries  and  one  cos^any  {or  excellence  in  library  prosiotioSi 
by  the  Library  Public  Relations  Council. 


'Library  Roundup  in  Pictures:    Better  Relationsfaips  Between  tih  Ty  and 
Patrons."    WiLson  hAPTJiT^  ^^il^rVt"  (Februarv  J970):  5»'o-7. 

'^Theae  photos »  gathered  frc^  aroumd  the  nation,  show  so^  of  the  local 
innovations  and  idvah  that  h^ve  8«<*dr  tut  l^lightly  b<?tttf'r  i*r2at ionships 
between  library  and  patrons  and  lor  a  Biini-revolution  in  the  general 
library  image." 
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Uebenov,  E.L.    *'Library  Fublic  Relations:    Neeiled  Service  or  Expensive 

Frill?"  Pacific  Worthwest  Library  Association  (^uarterlv  39  (July 
1975);  ^  ■  ■ 

Relatrs  fnef  history  and  tbirory  of  the  public  rrlations  effort  xn 
Maericaa  I  minesh  with  an  attf«pt  to  suKKcst  its  applicability  to  a 
RoQ-prolii  organ i station  such  as  the  public  library." 


hoixeaux,  Marie  D«vf?rnoy.    Publicity  Pr^iBcri  An  ABC  of  *'Trllin|;  All"  About  the 
Library,    4th  cd.    Npw  York:  "h.W.  Wilson  Company,  1959. 

Includes  pXaimiBg  the  public  relations  proj^rsn  and  a  auasber  of  publicity 
exai^lps»    ContaiOK  a  bib} iojtraphy . 


UrBride,    R.     "Cocaaunity   Support   and   the   iibr'sry,"     Illinois  Libraries  52 
(Kovettber  1970):  902-4. 

Stresses  that  coaraunity  support  is  ^.A<*ntial  to  the  cKjatence  of  li- 
braries and  discusses  how  to  involve  people  in  the  coffsiunity  in  library 
affairs. 


tScaaUiardy  W.A.     "Reaching  Your  Public."     Oklahoma  Librarian    22  (January 
1972);  24-5*. 

Is  the  text  ot  s  speech  i^lver  at  a  workshop  entitled,  **Sharpe«ini  Your 
Public  Ifiiage."  Covers  the  nee*!  for  interaction  between  libraries  and  the 
news  media  and  ho\:?  the  i^dis  can  aid  in  improving  the  public  iisage  of  the 
library. 


McCovenSy  ii.     '^Dasn  the  Torpedos,  Full  Speed  Ahead f    Designing  a  Public  Rela- 
tions Campaign.**    PIA  Newsletter    16    (Suai^r  J 977):  11-13. 

Discusses  how  to  go  about  designing  a  public  relations  cas^aign  in  terms 
of  the  mission,  strategic  manuevers,  tactical  considerations,  and  the 
battle  plan. 


McNeely,  K.     *'Publ2C  Kelatioits   in  the  Library."    Idsho  Librarian    27  (January 
1975):  10-14. 

Gives  guidelitirs  for  librarians  who  need  to  work  with  people  at  news- 
papers, radio,  and/or  '^elevision  stations.  Includes  how  to  write  a  news 
story  <and/or  script  lor  the  various  isediums. 


Hangcim,  D«wid.     "Hustling  tor  the  A«tiou  Library."    AmiMrAran  Libraries  10 
(February  1979):  65. 
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Describes  tlir  artivr  Spotswood  f^iblic:  Library  in  New  J^r&cy  whitb  David 
FUng^iK  directs. 


Mangeis,  D.S.     "Drfining  Public  Relations."    New  Jersey  Librari<>s    11  (Aoril 


I^fines  pubiii  relations  using  a  votorcyrle  engine  as  an  ^njlofty. 
Stresses    public   relations    &b    a  process,   not   a    com  iuKion    in  itself. 


Warchant,    ft, P.     "Public  Relations  att6  Library  Pover."     Idaho  Librarian  25 
(July  !973):     100-6,  (October  1973):  139-45.   

Includes  a  disrassion  on  occurrences  affecting  libraries,  public  rela« 
tions  regarding  libraries,  types  of  power,  and  power  base*  outside  the 
library.     An  eoq)ha6i&  is  placed  on  cultivating  local  influence  netvorks. 


tterrill,   F.R.     "Public  Service  Broadcast log  and  libraries;  Hri»e  Time  PubJic 
Relations."      Wilson    Ubrar^    S^MrMB  (February    1979);  448-51. 

Reports  on  the  Cleveland  Public  Library's  experience  in  the  public  ser- 
vice broadcasting;  field. 


Meyers,  J.K.     "Practical  Public  Relations.*'    Ohio  Library  Assoitatiou  Bulletin 
*e    (April  1978):  '  "    

Describes  public  relations  ideas  tor  s»aU  and  mediusi-sxzeii  public 
libraries  which  can  also  be  adopted  for  other  types  ol  Ijbraraes, 


Hiddleton^  D.     ♦♦About  Library  Public  R<'latJons."    Wyowinft  Library  Roundup  28 
CUecewber  1973);  11. 

Lists  publicity  ideas  frcm  a  variety  of  sourves  used  by  the  .uithor,  a 
school  librarian,  in  an  attenpl  to  bolhter  circulation. 


'^ttini-Haratbon    Raises    S$    for   Alabama    Book   Budget."     Library    JouiuaJ  104 
(Hay  15,  1979):  1098-9. 

Describes  a  five-mjle  »ini*raarathon  held  by  Alabama's  HuntsviUe  Madison 
County  Public  Library  to  raise  extra  iwjney  to  buy  bonks. 


Murphy,  L.  and  flaffini,  M,J.  "Oullme  ior  Orgfiniaring  Lihr«ry  Programs  and 
for  Library  Publicity."  Atlantic  Provinces  Library  Association  Bulietin 
41    »o.  4    (1978):  77-81.  ~  '  -  -    -  -  ^ 
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Part  imc  discusses  five  stages  in  putting  together  library  progr^. 
Part  two  deals  with  Qetbods  to  publicise  the  library. 


'•Hatnma  County  Public  Library,  Katrona,  Wytaaing.     Patron-Oriented  Handout." 
Wy«Pi»S  ?5P»!*wp    32    (June  1977): 

Provides    a    sasple    handout   for  patron<«   on    interlibrary   loan  service. 

(K«v  England   tibrary  Association)  Public  Relations  Worksht^."  north 
tibraries    12    (Septesber-October  1969):  1-12. 

Reports  on  the  information  conveyed  at  a  public  relations  workshop  held 


NelBiB,  "Practicing?  Librarian:     Personalizing  Service  in  a  Crowing 

Library."    h^praty  ^^Ptn^l    103    (March  15,  1978):  623. 

Explains  how  the  Bristol  Public  Library  io  Virginia-Tennessee-  in  dealing 
with  the  problea  of  less  personal  rontact  in  growing  libraries  by  xm^ ie- 
ffientisg  a  new  hooks  advisory  service. 


NeiAsan,  L.)l.     "Essential  Prelirainarics  to  Publu  Helations  Action.**  Unabashed 
Librarian    So.  25    (1977):  «-5.   

Describes  four  planning  stepi;  that  precede  pffpcUve  public  relations. 
Also  offers  3dditsoa4il  prel  isindry  jilion^. 


>n,  A.  "Why  iMirs  a  Publir  Library  Sleed  Public  Rel.iljons?"  Catholic 
Library  World    48    (Krhruary  1977):     289-91.  " 

"ThiB  ;ifticl(.>  prrnrnts  a  piiture  «!  what  slatf  is  nred«'d  for  effective 
PwbJit  HelatioDs  Progt  jms  and  what  srr  their  duties;  the  role  of  trustees 
dnd  rtirct  lorfi;   thr  Iw^neiits  to  (osiasunil       . '* 


•r,  E.M.  "Public  Hel4itiom^  and  Intenertual  Freedom."  Pars  fit  Northwest 
Ljbrary  Abs»ciat  snn  QiMrtrrJy     36     (April   IV7<»);  17-21. 

Kroo  ^  t*jlk  fur  the  Oregon  Library  Association  Intellectual  Freedom 
irk^hop.  {Ji&4  u*rK«  fi  way^  U»  piuoRitt-  intellectual  frerdmo.  Oboler 
|)rpti>s»es,  "If  puMir  relations  js  really  'the  planned  effort  to  in- 
1  iueiu  e  opinion  Ihi  ough  ,ir<  ept^bJe  per! uroanre  and  two-way  romunicd- 
tjon;'  theo  the  i»jibi  u  tc*}atit>ns  lA  suteHertual  Ireedoss  aust  include  al! 
ol   the  eJesM'iii:.   ia  hv  hu*tessf»i3.     Plan  and  nsake  an  effort  to  influence 


in  Sob ton. 
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w^l,  p.  'Vays  in  Which  Librarians  Caa  Uix  irw  th^  Public  About  Services 
«o<!  KsBcurces.^    }*^in^  Library  Rowwiup    26    (Jiwr  1973): 

The  text  of  a  speech  addressed  to  a  georral  seasipo  ot  the  Wyoaxnn  I-i- 
brary  Association  Conveution.  Discusses  what  public  relations  is  aod  how 
it  can  be  isqilenented. 


O'Roitrke^^E.  ^^''U^raries  to  Advertise.*'    AssiBtaiit  Librariao    67  OVbruary 

fiased  on  the  experient^  of  Lasbreth  Libraries,  O'Rourke  discusses  what 
libraries  should  advertise  as  well  as  where.  An  exaople  of  advertising 
the  library  is  ,.0  take  the  aessage  "out";  as  Usd,reth  does,  by  takins 
library  displays  to  events. 


Osborne,         and  Meyers,  J.K.     "Public  Relations  Problem  Solving  Wodt-l."  Ohio 
^•^^WJr  '^s»»5:i«tit>n  J^llrtiii  (April  1978):  28-11. 

Describes  a  public  relations  B»dei  containing  thirteen  elements  fro» 
defining  th*-  piublt*  dnri  speri lying  thr  objectives  to  evaluatins  the 
results. 


^"^Ia^^I?  Public  Rflations.'^    Okl^ihoroa  Librarian    20     (July  J970): 

The    text  of   a   speech  deHvered   to  a  meeting  ol   pubJiv   iibrarians  and 

trustees.  Discusses  the  slf-ps  lovoived  in  creating  4  new  im^gi-  fir  your 
library. 


•*Pawtucket  PK  Cai^aign  Brjnj^s  in  Library  $  Vf,iv.'*    Library  Jouriinl  104 
(April  1,   1979):  787. 

t^scribrf;  bow  »  publu  rt-idtionfi  caropaign  urg.ini7td  by  ihr  dimior  oi 
Rhode  lRland*B  Pawturkf>t  Vuhlit  Library  ,<ided  in  obL^ining  v..ti<v  mr- 
essary  to  pass  »i  $2.S  jsiUion  bond  i:.sue  to  expaiuJ  .iml  11  fiMv.it i»  the 
library. 


Pennsylvania  Library  A^SiMiation.  **V\A  P»hJi«  KrLiti«ais  f*roj<ui  Inirrim 
Report,  September  IMT'j.*'  Pi-imfiy I v.m>a  Library  Assnt  lat  m>»  Hullvltn 
30     (Kovc^cr  I97S),  i21-<M. 

Reports  on  *'lhc  PLA  Puhln  KpI.i!ioiis  PrniPil  |Khjclij  js  ^  1-v#'.u  |u.»gr,iis 
financed  by  a  $75»000  gr,«Ml  oi  Titlr  il\  L,Sl.A  fundi,  m^*U^  to  iUr  »Vnnfiyl- 
vania    Library  Association  by   the   Hurc.iu    .f    Lihr.nv  h  pmtiii    cf    i  In- 

State  Library  oi  Pennj.yiv*ini ^ . 
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Plwl|w,  T,C.     "H?  Desi^  and  Conainity  JSe«p(mse."    Pacific  Worthiest  I^ibrary 
A»sociatioo  Quarterly    36    (^ril  1972):  4-13-^ 


IHBCttsseff  public  relaticms  prograi^  aod  pi^licity  and  provides  enm^Jes 
ttaed  by  tbe  Salt  Lake  City  Public  Library. 


Pierc«,   D-     "Setting  Friorities   in  Public  Library;  A  Selected  Biblio* 

graphy,"    P<it>lic  Libraries    17    (Winter  1978):  3-^4. 

•The  aelective  bibliography.  .  .  is  an  att^i^t  to  provide  «  basis  for 
plamiiog  tbat  iavolves  citiaeos  aod  staff  its  grovqp  processes  and  helps 
place    the    library   Id  the  broader  context  of  coiasiuiity  development.^ 


Posoer,  H,    ''p.p.  (Prograa  Planning)  and  P.R-  (Public  Relations):    TWo  Iteye  to 
Circulation    Success.  Library    Ji»amal     22     (February  1976): 


©escribes   the   steps    in  program  planning  and  public  relations  (PPWl). 


"P.R.  :    Wierc  it's  at  in  Michigan  Libraries."    Hichigao  Librarian    39  (Su^er 
1973):    5-16.  " 

Articles  include  "Public  Relations  in  Academic  librarieB,**  ^'Library 
Public  Relationa  sod  Serendipity/*  "Strong  P.R,  a  Key  Ingredient  in 
Successful  Library  Events,"  and  "Apprenticeships  and  Training  Progra®a 
Booklet  Reaches  a  New  Audience." 


"PR  Contest  Winner."    Wev  Jersey  Ubraries    II     (June  1978):  23. 

Announces  the  vinning  libraries  in  the  1977  Public  Kelationa  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association.  Publicity  categories 
included  netrfsletter  logo  and  stationary,  brochures,  annual  reports, 
prograis  announrements ,  proSK>lional  aids  and  audiovisual  projects. 


Proeschel,    D.C.     "Notes   on  Public   Relations  and  Publications  Vou  Hay  Have 
Missed  "  Libraries     17     (Fall  1978):    6-7.,  (Winter  1978):  5-7. 

Lists  fsatc^'riAls  thai  are  tree  or  can  be  purchased. 


"Program  W;ilth:     Nostalgia,  S«  i-Fi,  Disasters. Library  Journal  103 
CDrremhi»r   15,   1978):  247:^-4. 

Cites  ex.]niple«.  of  how  various  public  libraries  around  the  country  arc 
uMDg  wh.il  IS  ni  t  ui  rent  inler«*st  to  people  to  at  tract  the»  into  the 
i ihr^ry . 
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"Publicity  With  «  Purpose... for  Libraries  on  a  Shi>eBtring,"    Library  Journal 
99    (narrh  15,  1974);  862-3,   

"Thic  ioforwation  guide  'Publirity  with  a  Purfrose'  bas  hero  prepared  by 
the  Afliericaa  Library  Assoc iat ion-Chi Idren ' s  Boofc  Council  Joint  Coraittw? 
t©  auggest  to  librariana  ways  ia  vtiieh  they  slight  publitizp  their 
library's  services  to  children.  Tht-  auggest^oas  made  are  practical 
approaches  to  dramatizing  servites  and  pnrouraging  library  patrons  to 
support  library  appropriation  legislation." 


Pliach,  K,     "How  to  Sell  a  Library."    Ontario  Library  Review    S5  (June  1971); 


Describes  a  tampaigo  to  selJ  the  library  aa  a  useful  service  to  the 
people. 


<^li»cy,  Illinois.     "I«  Effnrt  Logs  G<iins  lu  $$,  Ciriulal  ion.      Library  Journal 
103    (June  I,  1978):     U20.  ~~  " 

Reports  how  the  publicity  can}migi]  of  the  Quinry  Public  Lj.br*^ry  in 
Illinois    has    resulted    in   a    larger   circuJation   and   budget  allot^ition. 


^'Raising  $$  for  Books  in  Proposition  13  Country."    library  Journal  104 
(August  1979):     IS  12- 1.3. 

Describes  how  money  was  raided  aaisdst  tbe  gloois  of  Piopotvition  13  lo  buy 
books  and  materials  for  the  children's  HrparUsent  of  the  Chulj  Vista 
Public  Library  in  California. 


Redfern,  M.     "Pianntng  for  Runcorn  {public    library)."     New  Libr.iry  W<pf!d  79 
(Noveaber  1978);  209*. 

Describes  the  market  te&t,irih  study  on  the  io»«iunjly  l»  br  srrvi.f  by  the 
library  in  ftuncoru. 


Rice,  Betty.  Public  Helalions  for  I'uhljt  |.ihr.u-ir«s;     t.i'.itivi-  Vtuhlt-u) 

?*'lyA«S-  New  York:     Wilson,  1^7?/ 

Provides  coapleti*   coverage    on   pubJii    M'J.aiiriis    Jot    ituhlt-,  jibr^rf.fiiH. 

Includes  a  bibliography. 


"Richmond:      Publi*.    KelatJon.s    WorkKhup."     Vjigjni.i    I.ihr.ii  i.iii      .'I  lt>l>ei - 

November  I97!j):  n-12. 
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Reports  on  a  public  r^lationi^  vorksh<^  which  %l:rt*68Pd  the  'ordinary* 
things  tlwt  libmrisas  can  do  to  create  a  favorable  iis^ression  of  their 
goods  »od  services,*^ 


RobbiQS»  Jane  ^rsch.    Poli^cy  Inforwatiog  in  Aayrican  Pi^ir  Libraries: 

£11«£^  £i^i5f5  Participation >  College  Park,  Maryland:  University 
of  Maryland,  1972. 

"This  study  reports  the  results  of  a  twpart  project  undertaken  in  order 
to  assess  the  extent  and  possible  effects  of  citizen  participation  in  th« 
policy  asking  process  of  American  public  libraries." 


RobertA,  R.C.  "Public  Relations  m  Libraries.  In  British  Librarianshjp  and 
Inforaatioa  Science,  pp,  581-9.  Edited  by  H.a/  ^atley.  London: 
Library  Association,  1972. 

Focuses  on  tl»  drvelofK^nt  of  public  relations  in  the  areas  of  the  use  of 
printed  aaterials,  local  radio  stations,  the  press,  National  Library 
Weekt  library  buildings ,  and  sodern  fsanagesent. 


Ruef,   J. A,     "Connecticut  ncDoiiald*^  Does   it  All  for  the  library."  American 
Libraries    8    (January  1977):     15.  ~^ 

Describes  the  support  of  McUonald's  given  to  the  Windsor  Public  Library 
which  includes  a  workshop  conducted  by  Mi'iH>nald*B  Windsor  isaoager  on 
library  staff  attitudes  towari  the  public. 


"'Scarlet  Letter'  TV  Special:     Viewers  Guide  at  Libraries.''     Library  Journal 
104    (March  15,  1979):  668. 

Citing  •^Scarlet  Letter**  as  tin  exa«ple,  the  article  reports  that,  '•Li- 
braries are  increasingly  seen  by  the  prosKJtcrs  of  TV  shows  as  a  good  vay 
to  reach  people  and  alert  th«a  to  the  benefits  of  TV  programs  of  an 
educ  a  t  iooa  1  na  t  ure .  ** 


Schveibish,  G.F.    ''Library  Busy  Calendar  Ad  in  Local  * Ppun> -Saver. '**  l^bash- 
ed  Librarian    no.  27     (1978):  30. 

Contributes  the  idea  of  plating  a  calendar  ad  each  month  in  the  local 
newspaper  of  what  is  happening  tu  the  library. 


Scilken,   M.H,     ^'Realisa  in  Pablxc  Library  Kelations."     Library  Journal  97 
(April  1.  1972):     1246-7.  ' 
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The  atttltor  focuses  on  two  factors  believes  axy  contributing  to  tbe 
disfiMtllBg  of  the  public  librat)'  Kystew,  that  of  the  grovtb  of  school 
libraries  in  si^e  and  si^er  and  thi-  aisdirertion  of  public  relvitions  in 
public  libraries.  He  also  advocates  a  oatiocwide  caaipaign  wh«se  appeal 
sbould  GWinly  be  to  m^nusers  and  «^ich  should  e^aitise  public  library 
services  of  wbich  noausers  i#ou]d  approve. 

''Selling  tbe  Library:  Fund  Raising  and  PR."  Library  Jourital  99  (Dpce^r 
15,  1974):     3166.  "  ~ ^ 

Lists  exfiiq#les  of  public  relations  activities  of  various  libraries  arouad 
tbe  coun*  ry. 

•♦Selling  tbe  Library:  ft*blic  Relations  Prograss  and  Visibility.'*  Library 
Journal    99    (August  1974);  1895.   

Cites  bow  three  public  libraries  are  increasing  their  visibility. 

Shields.  C.R,  "What  Did  You  Do  at  the  Ball,  Cinderella?  Public  Relations 
in  Libraries."  Kentucky  Library  Association  Bulletin  34  (Afiril 
1970):     f,-7.  *    ^ 

Ideas  offered  by  tbe  author  include:  libraries  and  librarians  should  have 
the  advice  axtd  counsel  of  a  public  relations  professional;  a  solution  to 
the  public  relations  problem  can  and  must  be  provided  by  utate  libraries; 
and  that  if  libraries  choose  to  do  so,  there  can  be  cooperative  sharing 
of  m  public  relations  professional  or  services  of  a  professional  rela- 
tions fins. 

Sieburth,  J.F.  and  Cleisner,  D,S.     'Talk  Back  -  A  Tool  lor  Public  RrlatioOR 
m    57    {Fall  1977);  17-18. 

Explains  the  Talk  Back  board  used  by  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
Library  whitrU  provides  dialogue  in  the  form  ol  posted  qurKtinns  *ind 
ansii^rs  beti^een  library  stafJ  and  patrons.  Notes  fro«  patrons  c^n  be  in 
the  nature  of  cooplaints.  questions,  and  suggestions. 

SiODonSt  M.L.     "Public  Relations  and  Ifce  Library."    In:     InteU: dual  Prefdosi 
H»nual,    pp,   15-20  Part  4.     Chicago;  American  Library  AsJ»ociatiouV  19747 

Focuses  on  the  inpleiBentation  of  public  irlations. 

"Th«  Source:     PR  and  Publicity."    See  issues  of  American  Libraries,  beginninjc 
July->August  1975. 
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Cit«8  eMwplcB  of  public  realtioOQ  and  publicity  activities  of  libraries. 


South,   J.A.     "Public  Kelatioas   for  the  Peblic  Library."    AW  Adult  Scrvicca 
Dlvisioo  geypletter    B    (Winter  1971);  24-5. 

Describes  a  five  phase  program  dealing  vitb  public  relatiims  for  the 
public  library. 


Spiegler,   C.     *'Advertiae!      It   Can  Work  for  You."    West   Virginia  Libraries 
30    CFall-Winter  1977):    42-3.  —  

Reports  on  the  creation  and  installation  of  four  road  uigOB  advertising 
tb«  local  public  library. 


"Spotsvood    Promotion."     Hew   Jersey    UbrarieE      U      (Septesber    1978):  24. 

Describes  the  Spotswrxid  Hubltr  Library's  public  relations  caa^ai^n  in 
regard  to  the  «ovie  Java  2. 


Starry,    M.      'llf fective   Library   Pnmtion  Builds  Better  Financial  Support.** 


Attempts  to  prre^ent  a  fiy»3uly  tltf»orptical  view  of  library  pronotion. 
'^This  article  has  argu^-d  the  relatxonshfp  brtwrn  proi&otion  and  finance, 
has  suggest f»d  sn  approach  to  planning  promotional  even  ,  and  has  ex- 
plored sowe  possible  ways  that  the  library  schools  encourage  the 
prooDtiun  of  librar»rf»/*  A  bibliography  in  im  luded. 


Stiles,    l.fl.      "Attiou,    Hi.fw   in   Gvi    li   Startrd:     Effective  Public  Relations 
Tethniqiie^."    low^  Lihrary  l^uart<;riy    21     (July  1972);  292-3. 


t>escribes  ^  w^?tksho|>  |ireM>uted  ou  public  rrlatiowfi. 


S'.,an,    .1.      "Mew   Vl^»bl3ay   tot    thv  Sa-iJI   PL/*     Wilson  Library  Bulletin  51 
(J.»mjary  )^77):  4-'4-»l, 

1)1  h(  tmsire.  pohHt  feUliooh  .md  oHrrs  hugxestions  on  how  small  public 
Iibr.iriefi  atn  nnrrnho  thrir  viMbiiity.  Includesi  a  brief  annotated 
btt>i  ingr.ijthy  ni  hrljitui   sourt  c^. 
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•♦Technology,   Librarire,   aod  Public  RrUiions.'*     ^dioviKual   ln«trui'tioo  22 
(February  1977):    9-12.  *  -  - 


Articles  in  thiB  issue  largely  devoted  to  public  relations  imladr  "Tech- 
nology, Libraries,  and  PubHc  Relational"  "The  'SeUiiiK*  ot  Uui  Pro- 
feasion;"*  'The  Shape  of  Public  Relationa:  Perfonsance  Plus  Cowwuni- 
cation;"  "Ho%  Educational  Adainifttrators  View  the  PB  Potential  of 
Rulti-laase;"  and  "A  Syfttematic  Approach  to  Your  PR  Program. 


Tomlinaon*    fi.      "Public  HeUtionB.'*     tiry  tibr..ry  World     7!^     (Ottiiher  1972)- 
413-14. 

0escribes  the  cooperative  public-  relations  eff^rti^  ami  the  le&ults 
received  ol  a  year  long  program  ciwefiiorating  thrcrr  evf;;!^ 


Uahervood,  R.C  "Library  Public  Relations;  An  Intrcduction. "  |n  Studies 
^5  y.t*:«ry  "^n^S*^."!?^ »  vol.  2,  pp.  114-13.  Edited  by  C.  BingfeyT 
HasideR,  Conn.:  Shoestring,  1975. 

Topics  covered  in  this  introduction  to  publii  relAt  lops  'iivludr  the 
press  ^  library  publications,  non-pript  media  ^oiirtei;,  liKc^ry  Btatt/ 
reader  relations,  the  magr  of  1  shrar;tanhhi]f ,  resour«.e<s,  and  the 
inportance  of  pybHc  rel^tf^ns. 


*'Virgini«  Library  Trjrs  PR  in  a  ShoppiiiR  Hall/'    library  Journal  IQU 
(February  1,  197S):  258. 

Reports  on  htfv  the  Portsm<mtti  Public  library  feigned  up  new  borrowers  by 
booking  space  tn  ^  ioidi  ^hitppsng  mail. 


Vaughn,  Mrs.  S.     "Si-rvjcr  With  a  Swsle  '*  Idahn  libr^ri.in    /2     UHioh4-t  1970): 
131-4. 

Siasmarizes  th<»  grneral  idtMH  <*n  \ht'  Iihrafy  ini.4|<i^  <  onvr'Vf'^t  hy  I'f  .  Hasspy 
in  a  three  day  tonlerenii*  lu  Hoim-. 


Verrastro,    C.      "PubJit  jIy    ami    PuMif    H<*l<fti<»nN  "      Nei.  Jt  f .s<y    l.it'\ .n  it  y  7 
(Noveisber  1974):  12. 

Lists  live  magazines  that  wiU  actrp!  piibSi^ity  tii  iihr.tfv  rvrnis,  The 
magazines  are  "Cue"  ^nd  iour  ^ew  Jersey  m.igijyiiws 


"Volunteer    (Story    Huuri    Fcfttiv^i."         w     tvtr>vy    i.nir.iinn,      I)      I  S.-pl  «-m!if  r 
1978):  25-6. 


Describes  tbe  participation  of  Ifercer  CouQty  Library  in  the  "Voluateer 
Fretival'*  at  the  Quaker  Bridge  HaII  in  %#hlch  the  library  gave  story 
teiura . 


"Volunteers    in    tibrariea;     GuardB,    Public   Relations,    Outreach.^  Library 
Journal    102    (October  1,  1977);  1996. 

Reports  on  the  increased  dependence  upon  volunteers  to  assist  vith 
library  prograsis  and  service. 


Welsenbers*    C.n.     ^'Library  Ihiblic  Relations:     A  Bac^vard  Glance.''  WilBon 
Library  Bulletio    45    (December  1970);  406-7. 

Discusses  the  Isck  of  good  library  public  relations  and  conBents  on  not 
seeing  any  signs  for  a  rtmiltoent  for  public  relations  rawng  library 
leaders. 


l^st,  V.  '^at  I>o  You  Know?  (Press  f^lease  Sent  to  Local  Newspapers  Fran 
the  Flint  River  Regional  Library  f?yst^  to  Pronote  Greater  Understanding 
of  Library  Services  in  the  Region).**  Librarian    13    {May  1978): 

31 . 

Describes  the  library  in  general,  the  regional  library  ccmcept.  and  the 
flint  River  Regional  Librsry  System, 


Wiatley,  H.A.     "Ontapped  Hsrhet  for  the  Public  Library:     A  Survey.**  Library 
f^?^<*£^.^Jj<>."  R«*cofd    SO    (Sep teller  197S):  447^, 

Reports  the  result  of  a  survey  circulated  to  fifty  British  public  library 
systnss  to  learn  alrout  vhat  is  or  is  not  being  done  to  attract  non-users 
to  the  library  and  its  services. 


Whipple,  Eielene  D.  Bluej^rint:  A  Libra rjjs  Public  Relations  Program.  Albany » 
N,y.:  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  State  Education  DepartxDent. 
Rev  York  State  Library,  Division  of  Library  Extension,  1965. 

Contains  suggestions  on  hov  to  go  about  a  library  public  relations 
casipa  i  gn . 

W^odress,  F.  ^'Small^Tovn  Librarians  are  ^tter  Informed  (Workshops  in  Library 
Public  Relations).'*    Kentucky  Library  Association  Bulletin    35  ((^tober 


1971):  32-3. 
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Lists  obftcrvations  and  conclusions  (mainly  in  regard  to  Jibranans* 
«wareiieB8  and  ub«  of  the  8iedi«)  draim  frow  refipoimrB  lo  fiut»slmnn«ire» 
apd  discus&ioiis  h«ld  m  reflation  to  three  workshops  rondurtrd  on  public 
relations  by  the  State  Oepartment  of  Libraries  and  the  University  of 
K«iiti»rliy  College  of  Library  Science. 

Wright,   A.     miirsl    for  Publicity/'     Hryt  Library  World     79     Urtnoary  1978); 

COflisentie  on  the  Uvk  ol  publictty  librarirK  geitrrally  reir4Ve  yntal  for 
e«a©ple,  the  Han«firld  Library  in  Breat  Britain,  sakes  thf^  headlinea  when 
a  license  to  aril  alcohol  in  the  library  has  been  applied  for.  (The 
library  l^iilding  lontains  a  lecture  theatre,  a  Rroup  of  neettng  roosm, 
and  a  tot  fee  bar) , 

Youngf  J.K.     '^Wiat  the  U6»er  Wants  When  He  Wantf^  tX:     Comsmnity  RelalitWK  for 
Library  SyRtewa."     W^c^canssn  Library  Hulletiii    69     (Manh  1^71): 

DiBCusr^ea  how  libraries  laxi  identify  and  fsaintnin  rontait  with  irwrounUy 
groups . 
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fcNOWUDGF  or  RURAL  CHAHACTERISTICS:  KEV  TO  RtiRAl  LIBRARY  SERVICE 


Ctnler  lor  thr  Stufly  of  Rur^l  Lltn ariaiiship 


In  vhawsKtvf  ixm^  rur^I  populations  it  »«  i«j»ortant  to  keep  in  niud  ti»«t 
physirAl  rt^ivnt^f^h  creates  tuUuraJ  and  pnychological  diffrrence^  «s  well. 
It  i%  is^rr^live.  tikeretorf,  to  t«ke  lht^»e  factors  into  considprAt iPQ  vhes 
attci^ting  to  create  or  m^kf*  aore  viable  library  6rrvices  in  rural  areas.  U 
shall  be  the  intent  ot  thin  pap- i  to  explore  the  traits  of  rural  people  and 
tiii?ir  libraries  and  to  suggest  huse  Ktrategies  to  iwprove  inforiRation  dls- 
fie»i nation  in  KraKraphtc-aliy  repsote  areas. 

AUbwigh  ime  is  more  llkeJy  to  see  pickup  trucks  in  downtown  Ciaricm  tiian 
in  He^^  York  City,  oost  stereotypes  of  rural  residents  are  unfounded  or  rapidly 
disappearing.  in  1975,  28%  of  ^rir^'s  ixjpulation  lived  in  designated  rural 
areas,  but  only  2.5%  were  engaged  in  agriculture  for  a  living.  fU>Bt  people 
lived  i«  or  around  small  towns,  98%  with  populations  under  5,000  and  53,5% 
under  500.^  Thia  geographic  isolation  within  rural  areas,  as  opposed  to  re- 
moteness fro»  urban  centers,  is  a  leading  factor  in  understanding  the  problems 
of  linking  people  with  elll^tlDg  services  and  the  establistoent  of  new  problep 
solving  services. 

tefore  coflsing  to  grip^  with  the  surthods  to  overciM^e  the  effects  of  isola- 
iion,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  hov  this  isolation  effects  the  lives  of  rural 
people.  The  National  Co^ission  on  Libraries'  Conference  on  library  and  In- 
fomation  Heeds  of  the  Nation  (Denver,   1973)  identified  the  rasif icatioofi  of 
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isolation.     Folti»vlng  ib  »n  itU^ptation  of   th#*ir  linilitiKs  su|i|M>ri  idk  t(.«t4 

from  mrv  recent  srourps: 

1.  The  prioary   sounes   of    itif Mrnut i t»n    in  rnral    .irt^.is   is  iIimuikU  nr^l 
cf^Bnui  i  ra  t  i  o  n . 

2.  Rural    residfais    art*   phyMi-^in>    tcmnlr    fft»m   hr.ilth  aiitl  mm  i.it  m*!" 
vices, 

3.  Kural    ri*aidrntc*   arr   physid  .illy    rtHsoti'    fium  .iii<Miii«i.  <•  r<!u(  .iL ii'ii  «itiii 
contimiing  edurat  ion  i n«l  i lut  lofiN . 

4.  Rural  rfsittriits  arr  rrm»vv6  from  cviifiimii  {ip|i<tiiMUft  y . 

5*       Rural    rp«;i  dents   aft'    remotp    irom  sperjal    sejvicps   Kcir  worajpti,   t  Ui  I 
dren,  thr  ridrrly  and  handicispfied. 

Thrse  six  fsudingf;  (<rr  suppiirtf^J  by  more  curr«'»l  li^itM.  I'oiiit  uuf,  **;fny 
Information  tends  to  brar  more  credibility  if  its  wodt*  is  ptTsuiioiiired  »nd 
individualized.**^ 

An  estimated  1.17  million  people  h.ive  no  hrv^lth  care  fan  lilies  in  their 
ho«e  counties.  Doitorji  ^re  alsr*  scarce  Ui  rura]  areas  wherr  a  ratio  «!  49. S 
doctors  per  30,000  inhabitants  rxiat  as  opjmsed  to  1^7.41  |>er  !00«000  in  urb«c 
centers.^  As  recently  as  1976  1  12  lounties  with  a  lu^hioed  imputation  ol  one 
half  Billion  had  no  resident  doctor  at  all,  vhich  furtb<rr  subftt^int i^ites  point 
2. 

Afl  t<«  point  3  and  reaoteneKS  Jrora  ed  .rational  opportuiiities:  thr  iuai^e- 
quatf  tax  base  of  rural  areas  contribut*  b  signlJ iiantly  to  below  Jvetiij^e 
school  prograjBR,  facilities  and  teachers.  In  1976  12.2%  of  aU  rur^il  stndrnts 
Ag«s  14  to  17  wre  e9tl»ated  to  be  below  grade  level  an  towpared  to  9%  in 
ttetropolitac   areas.      Even    though    functional    illiterate '  (persoiiK    age  25  or 
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above  with  X«>br  than  5  years  of  ele^otary  eduration)  hav»  statistically 
cli&fNi  in  rural  areas  Wrt«#eei}   19^  and   1975  (29.8%  for  males  and  32.9lt  for 
feoales),  tte  preaencr  of  l>elow  grade  level  students  ^ndicatrs  tbc  j^uclty  of 
e<hiCAtional  programs  in  rural  areas. 

The  lack  of  rapid  transport  at  ioo  of  material  ideas  and  current  infom«- 
ti«m  effects  both  the  rural  busioeaaman  and  i#orker.  Although  tberr  ^ma  been  a 
trend  in  the  past  few  years  for  industry  to  anive  into  rural  areas,  several 
factors  rednce  their  iaqjact,  lesvinK  rural  residents  remote  froo  economic 
opportunity.  Rural  vorkrrs  arr  usually  paid  less  than  workers  in  coi^^arable 
positions  in  urban  rrnters  and  upvard  sK>bility  is  haa^red  by  the  policy  of 
controllings  corporations  to  send  in  outside  managerial  personnel.  This  urban 
control  of  the  new  rural  industries  has  reduced  th$>  benefits  to  both  the  local 
businessnan  and  the  indigenous  vorker,^ 

Traditional  views  retained  in  most  rwral  areas  have  kept  woflwn,  children, 
the  nlderly  and  handirapprd  groups  L-lot^ely  confined  in  family  sitUAtiona* 
Although  these  situations  can  be  gratifyingly  serure,  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal and  educational  development  can  be  severely  itaiteil  by  the  faaillea* 
resources  and  expertise  in  dealing  with  supportive  institutions. 

Most  rural  areas  do  not  have  m  base  of  support  for  localized  aedia  pro- 
duction, Keliance  on  aiedia  services  fro»  the  nearest  urban  center  precludcis 
tJ»e  rapid  disseainAtion  of  informal ii>tt  pertaining  to  local  interest  and  oeeda> 
Nev  technologies,  i.e..  Cable  TV,  havt-  eot  taken  full  advantage  of  their  ]^ 
tentisl  for  service  to  lisiited  audiences^  further  supporting  point  6. 

Lack  of  transportation  and  cosmnication  facilities  to  overcooe  the  great 
aistances  in  remote  areas  are  an  -Thvious  factor  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
above    conditions.      The    absence   of   public    transportation   coupled  with  thn 
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loi^r   trav«l   tigie«    to  w<irk,    redur«"B  thr  txse  and  the  opportunities  rural 

petiple  have  to  use  the  scanty  ©erwices  that  exist.     The  perrentage  of  rural 

honaeholda  without  telepbones  is  surpriaingly  high.     In  1970  they  ranged  fro« 

aw. 7%  to  6.1%  in  rural  ar^as  and  iron  67.3%  to  5.^%  in  isolated  rural  cou«- 

^es.^    Coopouoded  by  the  low  miail>er  of  operating  hours  of  rural  libraries,  it 

CAB  be  sitrsiaed  that   refjardleas  of   mral   peoplea*    desire  to  uae  librariea, 

g 

getting  to  one  »ay  be  out  of  the  question. 

Buty  as  previoualy  stated,  cultural  pecularities  of  rural Ity  suat  also  be 
tafcen  into  consideration  in  understanding  why  libraries  have  failed  to  becoBie 
lotergrated  |>art&  of  rural  life.  Suspicion  of  outside  influence  and  inatitu' 
tions  is  a  stereotype  of  rural  people  that  wAy  be  laore  factual  than  a  pickup 
in  every  yard.  The  lack  of  large  cone  ions  of  people  and  even  the  scar- 
city of  doctors,  businessisen  and  oth<*r  professionals  ran  I*  seen  as  an  asset 
for  this  allows  most  people  to  be  personally  fasoiliar  with  a  sajority  of 
individuals  in  their  coanAnity.  Information  and  e^ssistance  iron  fasiliare  is 
net  only  possible  but  preferred.  Outside  persons,  with  no  longtime  contacts 
in  the  cowunity,  are  suspect.  Institutions ,  with  inopersonal  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, are  also  suspect  because  they  can  be  viewed  as  agents  of  outside 
control.  "Outside"  is  generally  associated  with  all  the  ills  of  urban  indus- 
trial society. 

Bow  are  libraries  effected  by  this  "ant i -outside"  feeling?  Rural  li- 
braries are  certainly  sisall  personal  c<»sminity  places,  but  regardless  of  how 
nccessible  to  their  public,  they  have  not  been  successful  in  establishing 
thesselves  as  centers  of  infomstion  and  culture.  It  is  this  author's  opinion 
that  libraries  are  underused  in  rural  areas  not  because  they  have  been  the 
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vtfttfHs    .*    t  ofstirMiiiii  V    vM'-iMt  lop,    t»ut    th.*l   hf(dUR<<  they  rxhfbtt   Ihr  name  sus- 
|ui  f<»-»s    t  h.ti .!(  I M,  i>{  M      .i>    itw    f,  St    ril    Ihi-   Kmuniiy ,    Ihry   havr   failMl  to 
"«Mii  .i,li"    iiimiV.ii  Mi4is    thus    t<Mif1<-r  tfiK    thrWNrlves    impetrnl    to  provide 

stiff  Miif    Si   J  Vl«  4  N 

llMM^J    IS   n*it  v»    Mf    llir  ptMipif   tfirv  |nit'port    1 1»  t,rrv«v     ^uK  orlf*at«* 

"In  .iiuiiovisii.il  hfW-iuiR.v,   rin.il  |>«hlii    Iihrr^rirs  lirhJ  jii  ^ivrragr  «if  320  titles 

ini     library,    iMHr»NtiiiR  wjth    1  ,tH)0    iiilf-N    tor   di3    puhlxt    iibrari^s  in  the 

l<iiit«'d  Nt.itrN,"       Bij.tks   whii-h   .irp    .tv^iI.iM«~   tt  ud    lo    tgnnrr   thf  educAlional 

Ir'Vf!   Bt.ilfri^ls   ,iv  lUtjIr.     Thp    hiw  pftrvniAfu'   t>f   Ir^me^l  prof^KKionals  and 

vt*l»inlf'i»r  5it,*tl   ,<1m>   i^nurrs   ;hp  |}{'V(i(tR.t ]   fjrrl**rrni:fs  ^nd  npfds  of   tlw*  rural 
10 

IMiron.  roVf*n  the  |»j«*lrr«»iK«»  uf  |m irons  lo  stt-k  ,ijd  I  torn  thf  familiar  and 
to  ^votd  stratiK^rs,  jl  hPfMiN  that  ihwNf  the  Nl.iff  wont  Jiki'ly  to  bp  coll- 
siultcd  are  thosr  who  ^r*'  Irant   iikrly  lo  ^>ruvidt'  iompclfat  an&wPTK. 

T»  iiif  r^dsr  the  nnr  auil  f  f  fei  t ivfnrsR  cil  rural  IUirarir£  it  is  jio  longer 
appro;:.-"  Jtp  lo  dral  wjlh  only  the  i soldi  ion  o!  r«»fliot#*  jipopl*-.  CKAnges  appro*- 
priMic*  to  t  br  rharartpr  of  rural  Ai9«*tica  «ust  o«  cui  .  Ih  thf  pa«t  bookmobiles 
and  biwks-by-iBa Jt  1  have  Nto  used  ext<»nsivfly  \jut^  ttjrj»r  havr  usually  been  a 
njpje  physitdl  movement  of  boolSR  with  liillr  4,pu#i)deration  tor  the  peculiar 
inionsatiDTi  nrrda  ot  tbpir  patrons.  Quxt«*  a  Ityt  ot  rrsearch  haa  been  done 
about  the  atprits  of  bookmoliile  sprvitf  vs.  hitDka-hy-wai  J  rspe^^ally  from  a 
coat  analysis  of  virw.  In  the  writers  opiniun  these  people  have  sslssed  an 
important  point  by  ovrr looking  who  they  are  iryjinj;  to  aerve  and  concentrating 
oo  how  they  are  Roiug  to  do  it,  borne  havp  4tis<«  very  i  loae  yet  f*mot lOnaliSQ 
has  ubficured  their  view.  In  the  first  year  report  for  MAI LIBRARY,  a  Misaia- 
sippi  books -by-Biail  prograiB,  it  is  stated: 
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(I    BUKgC!Rt)    thPKf»   people   Wh«   IfKtfl     lof^KlK    I  III'    !»n<'Kmnhilv    ;,»,  stli)ll|t* 

ly.,.    are   pt-ople  who   are  uHsnK  bookeiHibiie  .is  .«  sftvtr** 

rathrr  than  as  a  iibr«ry;  they  want  vtHitK,  they  yn^nt  .iTl»*iflitm. 
they  want  ntm»  excitement  in  thrir  lives.  if  this  is  .1  pistjfiefl 
lil>r«ry  nervice,  then  the  himk9«>bi!e  kIiII  Uas  i^lMir;  »f  ilu*  fuo*^ 
vision  of  booKb  and  infoniMttuii  |M'(»|ilf'  ts  ihr  fiuttMJM'  <*t  t  lie 
Isbrsry,  ihrt^^I  Ueltiwe  the  boi>Kfs<:»h)  J  r  hds  src^ff  its  <1.«v  in  m^iiv 
rural  «rrBs. 

I  RUgKefit  that  the^e  peo|>le  di>  w.ttil  vihUk,  .illcnlM-ii  .ft«<l  »'Ki  t l<*mriit  . 
ThrTV  is  B  person  .ibuArd  the  hnoksivlM  le  with  uUim  ihvy  h«ivf  ()evp)<^pTHl  .»  ^ef 
Beiial  rrlaticrnBhtp  an<i  f  nm  whojn  ihry  rert-ive  perRotM  1 1  srej         <*rn\)y  trans- 
nitt^d  stifonaatinn  ahcmt  events  .tixi  Nerviics  I  h^'y  t  jftiiut   i^et   f  i'imi  the  fai 
rcBoved  and  imiveriiona!  |irimary  aKt*ru  y  (i.e.,  H4m  u!   NervxieR).     Studies  hav«' 
ehfwn  thai  these  people  wht?  w.mt  attention  .ire  pritn^trtly  w^^meii,   juveniles  ami 
the  tplderly.     This  j^roup  ruverpi  mftst  (fI  the  spf*i  j^l  ^r<Hipf«  vhose  iNolal^Mn  is>- 
coR^undrd  by  ''pro! ert » ve'*  Kftu^tic»n&.     Thi»  ib  not  to  suKgest  th«st  h<vok- 
mobiles  are  the  answc^r  to  riifol   iibr.iry  serviti'  for  itu\  m4%\y  pruhlemii  are 
aawiiriated  with  them.     (In  .ill  l^trnecis  many  uf  the»e  problem  <ould  he  at  ed 
sod  i»3re  paperbarkR,  AV  tiller;  and  high-mtereHt  low-reading  level  raaterialft 
wou]d  be  A  f^tart).     jt  d<»ef^  Huggest ,  huwever ,  that  the  bouksobile  hais  i  (Hfte  the 
closest  to  putting  togetfaes  those  fe^turr£t  most  suitable  for  rural  nervier: 
i9obil3ty  and  personalisation,    flobiltty  ran  Dverit>aie  the  lack  at  tratiaporatsoa 
and  p<?r8on«l}zatii>a  can  overec^Rte  the  ba»ic  vithdrawne»i>  of  the  people. 

It  stay  be  beneSxtidl  at  thi*  tisje  to  eKamine  two  other  labile  library 
services  that  are  not  booKmobsles: 

The  State  of  Alaska^  in  »frder  to  ser\^e  isolated  coffsmn^ities  with  poor  or 
no  road  connections  to  the  outside,  sends  s  librarian  vith  a  smai 1  collection 
pf  books  and  tapes  by  boat      This  is  not  in  itself  %o  very  remarkable  until 
one  discovers  that  the  library  does  not  own  the  boat.     The  librarian  hitches  a 
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^'Alaska  Library  AfIo«l,"    AmfrricBn  Libr<rifp    4  (July  J973):  416. 

Bockp   Kriuirtb.     IbisaQ   N«ture   and  History.     Hf^  York:     Coiiwbia  Uoivervity 
Pr»B8,  1980. 


**CirryUtiQli  rigures  for  Kiosks  'All  CravyV**    American  Libraries    11  (Januajry 
1900);     13,   ^      ~    ' 

Curran,  Charles  and  BarroQ,  Daniel.     **VBcr  Studies;    The  8iwn  Coimection  and 
tbe  Rural  Scene y^.rarUn     i  (winter  19«0):  32-41. 

Drenfiaat  Ann  and  Orft-ntiaiiy  Hrnry.     ''Rural  Populations  in  the  1970'fi"  Library 
Trenda    2»  (Spring  1980):  493-512, 

Garreau*  Joel.     Tfar  Nine  Naiiona  of  North  Anerica.    Boston:    Kouiihtan  HiffllA 
1981.  ~   


Kealey,  Eugene.     "Bookaaubilea:    A  Soeirwhat  Closer  Look."    Aserican  Librarie* 
2  (January  1971):     72-78,  "   

Heasley,  Dtryl  K.     "Iftat  Selected  f^esearch  and  Literature  Tell  Us  About 
Rural  People."    Rural  LibrarieB     1  (Winter  1980):  1-15, 

Hu,   Teb-wi,    Boomn,    Bernard  H.    and  Kaltreidrr,   Lynne  Warfield.     A  Benefit 
d^lX^t^   9^  Alternate  Library  ^^y^J^X  Systems-     Weatport,  Conn.; 
Creemwod  Presa,  1975. 


?!5LH«£^i2S»        ?  Conference  on  the  Ijeeds  of  Occupational,   Ethnic  and  Othor 
iP  y^i^L?^  Statea.     by  Carlos  Cuat^TB^  Cbairaan.  Washingtimy 

B.C.:     Ciovermaent  Printing  Office,  1974, 

•*That*a  Servii^e.**    Anterican  Libraries  6  (June  1975):  363. 

Vavrek,  Seritard.     Reference  Service  in  Rural  Public  Libraries.     Clarion,  PA: 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Rurai  Librarianahip,  «983T " 
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ridf?  irith  a  traveling  inis«iofi«ry  vha  visits  isol^trd  s^ettlfwotb  once  ^nch 
tmnih.     Thff  library  ysrs  him  for  traasiMi ration  and  for  an  introduction  into 
the  tnqwuiity.    Tfee  tost  to  thf*  library  is  ooiy  for  sslaiy  «i,d  materialfi." 

Porlablr  klo«^8  sirt  up  fur  a  period  of  tw»e  lu  abopping  centers  and  other 
highly  visible    r^as  havr  proven  to  bf  aoothir  aut  cessful  ».thod  of  providing 
library  service  tn  undrrserved  places,    /to  ii^rtaal  aspect  of  this  method  is 
that  abont  10,000  voXuaev  ran  be  accoomdated  by  thes.  kioska  as  opposed  to 
2,000    a  a  boobaobile.    Direct  phone  hook-up  to  a  »ain  library  ie  also  poBsibla 
to  facilitate  full  reference  service,     Ic  one  eatperlraeni  in  using  this  siethod 
on  a  2%  Bionth  trial  period,  over  20,000  books  i^re  circulated  and  2,000  new 
parroBs  registered,^* 

There  are  «any  more  exan^lrs  of  innovative  outreach  programs.  However, 
it  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  propose  that  the  hUAan  eleateot  is  the  most 
iaportflot  aspect  in  rural  library  service.     1  believe  the  reason  th.  above 
pjcA^lea  are  successful  is  that  there  are  people  present- 

One  of  the  first  stfps  rursl  libraries  can  tske  to  increase  their  effec- 
tiveness is  to  take  advantage  of  their  local  help's  acceptance  by  the  co«- 
nunity. 

The  use  of  trained  indigenous  paraprofessionsls  has  heto  shown  to  be 
»ore  effective  in  dealing  with  rural  people  particularly  the  disad* 
vantaged^  than  either  professionals  indigenous  to  the  area  or  para* 
professionals  and  non^profefiisiona* s  f»^o«  outside  the  areas.  Given 
the  shortage  o*^  prof  ess  icmals,  the  need  for  eaployraent  and  per- 
sonalized servicer  and  proven  effectiveness  of  indigenous  para- 
professionals  »  the  logical  isodel  is  a  nusber  of  paraprofessionsls 
working  with  one  professional »  the  latter  being  responsible  for 
locating    iofonaation  organising   service,    the   fomer   for  Uw 

transfer  of  inforaatiofi 

Tbiii  approach  relies  upoa  close  cooperation  between  tb*  professloast 
coordinator  and  the   paraprofessiooal    information  disseainstor ,     On  the  Job 
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traifilng  iavolvioit  coflasunicAtton  skills,  rrtprenctf  st^rvirp  and  nourctt,  «nd 
cooBMBity  sBBrstBirnt  snxst  neceiiBjiri  ly  bf>  conductf^d  BtsFultanrou^ly . 

XntLvrasrnry  ccM»prraticm  with  oth«r«  poBi*ss;&ng  inffirweitiQii  vital  to  rural 
rrvideatB  is  needed  on  a  sore  intiaate  l^vel.  Extension  agents .  social  ser** 
rice  works V  health  care  worker  sad  a  oyriad  of  other  organixations  Iros)  the 
BCOMls  to  church  groups  laiust  «ll  h^cCToe  avare  ot  rach  other's  services.  •*Otoe 
crucial  iieed  that  interagency  coordinatioQ  tan  aeet  is  tr.<n8pprtation'*"*the 
trans^rtifig  both  of  Informatioo  to  the  user  and  of  the  user  to  the  ser* 
▼ice."^*  If  libraries  already  have  a  relationship  developed  with  their 
coavanitirBt  it  «fould  benefit  all  involved  if  representatives  of  other  vital 
service  ageocies  could  use  library  facilities.  Health  service  workers  pro- 
viding beariug  or  blood  pressure  testing  at  booksKibilp  estops  is  an  exasaple  of 
what  oight  result.  Conversely,  deposit  collections  of  materials,  publicity, 
bibliographies  and  catalogs  should  be  sjad^  avaiiatle  in  cooperating  agency 
offices.  A  bibliography  on  child  care  «ay  go  over  veil  if  placed  in  a  well 
baby  clinic. 

All  of  the  above  programs  and  suggestions  isay  sound  either  very  exciting 
or  vory  iR^robable  according  to  one's  optimism  level,  but  what  is  the  outlook 
for  real  change  in  rural  areas?  Since  lb?  rise  of  the  industrialized  world 
populations  have  been  fltjwlng  fro«  the  ^ountyside  into  cities,  effecting  all 
aspects  of  oodi-m  history.  Recently,  bowevrr,  this  flow  has  begun  to  reverse, 
•t  lea»t  in  the  United  States.  Q»ange  has  already  begun  »nd  with  it  the 
potential  for  OJore  change.  Kenneth  Bock,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  Uni- 
vrmity  of  California  at  Berkeley,  haa  ic«.eijtly  yiohr6  the  process  of  societal 
ehgngr: 


Hulihiti  i4iiv»iM«K  „rt'  thr  ionnciouft  rjuangn  of  p^'oplr  that  go  bryi^nd 
iuui  *U|iftf  ium  both  liioloRU*!  mtut  trAdiitunal  tionds.  Hwaan  bf- 
li,»v»..r  If.  the  routitit'  .Imn^j.  prpptr  that  have  brrcw  habitual  and 
Ufi(*K4tHinrd  3*  .1  r«'f»ult  nf  hrrttaiujc  f  iK«»d  by  biologlral  or  tradi** 
tfomil  vmilrffis*.  .11  iu  Ur^r.  ^that  ruscusti  of  peoples  and  the 
^.lmilctns  vniurviti%  thf^m—are  i^owrrlui  shaper&  of  habitiMil  behavior, 
Wbrn,    lor  r^-aNun ,  thv  hold  <?l   traditi'>n  on  iwople  is  Iuocu>ned^ 

hiim.in  -utivity  be«i>fi»*.s  j h]«* , 

Wr  kfm*,  ih^t  ^mlr>tle^  in  diffrrrtit  t  i^s.  and  places  have 
<t*iitKnril  pf  rsiirin  iii  routine  patterns  nl  behavior  to  different 
di«grer>B.  To  th#*  extent  that  a  koci.tI  group  xs  isolated  fro«  con-, 
t.ixls  With  nlhrr,  diffrrrni  groups,  p<»tsf>iK  will  be  Bh  let  Jed  fro» 
«  irciisMt  MitPf*  m  «;hith  ihey  can  or  qni^t  r««dt't  in  thought  or  deed  to 
tlie  iirK.  .  .SiH  ,rtlr»  wlm4»e  tniegnly  or  exii>taRce  have  not  been 
IhrrdtenrtJ  for  .%  long  t  ibwt  by  other  sorietief«  escape  a  (sajor  kind  of 
f«t»l9<itll^  to  ^ition  and  ran  s^ifeJy  mo  -  aloig  custOfsar>  lines  of 
behavior.  Kui  when  Huiiftien  aB  such  are  };haKeR  by  int rnaion  or 
Inv9%inn  by  other  ^iid  different  |>rop1es,  pai^sive  oehavior  is  dif- 
liiult  and  thr  pofistbiJily  of  ^Uernatc  conduct  sight  be  presented 
loi  I  he  i  y  t  st  t%m^.  Any  new  exi^erieni  p  or  change  of  conditions 
oj>rnfc  pofivtbi  I  It  len  toi  innnv^txvt*  aitivittrn,  and  the  greater  the 
tontr>iK|^^  to  3  ,»revinus  M'ltjng  tie  morr  lo^prlUng  the  raU  for 
rff  t  J.»u 

»  .al  Amt  rir^,  tlicrrfore  rtmv  be  prediijipoHt^d  to  draf&atii  change  and  an  increase 
in  the  nr^d  tur  jnformalipu  ser»fe  inevitably  a  part  of  thif^  change  Libraries 
imiai  becorae  jware  oi  the  nature  t>i  this  change  m  their  c<»amunity.  Wore  im- 
portantly, an  underftVanding  of  where  thear  userR  are  coming  fro®  in  necessa:^ 
for  the  cfrvelopment  of  F>rrviieii  ;ind  deljvt'ry  sy&teiBt^  which  will  allow  botJi 
rural  Jibriiry  and  (f>«iident  to  change  togi-ther. 
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OIITHOUSF  DISPLAYS:     A  RllRAl  LIBRARY  BONANZA 


fl.itth.t  Tixj]  1 1  not  1 1',  Dim  tat 

f.it'.frf  irlfl,  !'A 

I  1.111  .if,s.tif«-  ytm  iUaI  thr  mosi  I  j Kt- 1 y  jnui^v  i  on]ut  i^d  up  by  the  title  of 
th%h  I'rcM'iil     ion   IS   the-  vronj^  luiv .      U   Im>  iiuihin^  l»  lio  vilh  hull  Roons  on 

valJs.  f^il-houx*  aibpljys  is  drsiriplivr  o*  displ.^v^  th»it  arp  in  contrast  to 
ij'tioii^  •  ill  N|»J,iy.s .  Ttity  ^r«-  t1]S]tluys  which  introilurf  elcsii^nt  of  B»ercHaQ- 
disiiiK  nuo  IU>r»«ry  jniMi*  TfljlMms  jiid  whirh  « «ii  an  rtf  relive  answer  to 
j»iM»r  m^jar  publn  r(*l^lion>  |l|f»ltU>R^^  t  oni  iiiot  i  oK  th**  rur<*l  library  as  th* 
h^tllr  for  piihJtt    (uiiiis  hf'f.rrt»r&  Bh^rr  rvj«f|jf  t  i  1 1  v<* . 

A»onf(  Ibv  ^»roh3rfil^  wv  fjir  ar**  reitchtng  murr  of  our  i^rogmphicany  i»o- 
latrd  |H>|Mi!atioa  not  nuw  &*TVt*d,  builditig  mtfrv  substantial  rplat ionships  vitb- 
in  lh«»  iofanrerc  ia!  t  o^unity  .uid  in  K^'nrr^i,  c*«tab) i sh xnf$  a  tmiri'  positive  image 
of  ourcielvrs  an  a  viable  tomsunity  rc'Rource. 

Prrhap*.  smoe  rural  puhitt  libra rief»  have  not  become  too  iDvoIved  in  th« 
area  of  puhllr  rrJ.it  inns .  This  is  tmderatandable  in  view  of  the  reality  of 
$}iort  ataifing  ginii  the  iat  t  that  so  much  of  our  energiet^  R»ust  be  spent  in  the 
daily  struggle  to  provide  the  haBit*  necesaitsef^  oi  libiary  service.  It  is, 
nrverthelesfi,  one  oi  the  isoRt  important  aspects  of  rural  1  ibrarisnahip  aod,  aa 
%»i  U  l>e  .Kflefi  later,  within  the  reath  of  most  siual)  public  libraries. 

Although  there  are  lasny  definitions  of  the  tens  public  relations,  Allen 
Afigoil  Bee»s  to  say  it  all  when  he  stat'^s, 
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"If  you  can  (oasnuniiate  the  «'l>^tMUf'  rt  vmui  MNj^ry  l'»  ifw 
propriate  audiencr,  to  tUf  |u-op!t*  int  uhian  it  h.is  mu%U  ti»  *>tfiM.  tf 
ypu  c«n  Komchow  tix  Ihr  library  in  thrir  Biifi?ls  «*^  i  ir^tMim*  «»l 
iscalculablr  value,  and  if  you  r.iii  «4o  it  in  u  .i»iTiiirr  r;<)  efti-^Mvi* 
tluit  it  brlngR  theoi  to  Ihe  library  ur  m<4kc%*.  t!u*  iihr«iiy  jfi  tm^'oil.tiii 
personal  iiiterrM  ^  ttwii  y^t»u  h;ive  ,tt tiii»Vi'«i  tlir  pi  iref*  nhfrttivr  »»t 
iibrftry  publif.  rf*l«3t  lon^ 

An  aClft}ysxs»  of  Aji^off't^  Nlaiemeiit  r«*vr*i)N  tbri»t^  ifii|u'rt,in(  |H'ImIs  Li»  i>e 
CCMi&iderrii.  The  first  thMts  vith  tUr  ^wiivfivf  tn  whtuo  yuu  wish  tu  .if<|ii'<ii.  Hit 
B^oiid  J  iea  in  the  f>h^a^c*  .ihout  fixing  thr  lihi.iry  in  thrii  vnirulh  «i«>  .1  "re*** 
source  of  incdli'ualable  value"  I  he  lltirU  m  ihr  (ihr.ise   ihfiul  ".m  import  .uit 

pcrsmisl  intf»re»t."  These  three  nJe^s  •irt*  vwtu.iily  in^?'p<J r.il» j e  in  the  .»p- 
plication  I  assign  thens. 

Tllfp  rural  iibrAri^n  ptobwhly  <U>esu'l  fierJ  the  Pldfjuifig  I'lute^N*^  tn  tell 
hrr  who  she  needs  to  nttrait  to  her*  Itbr^F-y.  Altluiugh  we  J».4V<*  s<-gatt*-nted 
publics  like  the  urban  library,  Wefesie  Connei  putt,  li  quite  sui  i  in<  t  !y  by 
indiratiog  that  "out  adv<dntnf;e  rests  with  ionrilatit,  «  lo&c*  observiit  ion*'  of 
then.*'  Constant  rlo&e  observation  of  our  cosKiuiiit  les  and  uur  people  Ihe 
advantage  that  enables  us  to  pin  posnt  a  Kpecific  f$roup  toward  whivh  to  BH>unt 
A  public  rrlationfi  campaign. 

fly  ovn  co99a»unity,   lor  eXiiaiple,    Ik  currently  in  dire  economic  sh^pe.  An 

unen^loyisent  rate  of  over   14%  coupled  with  recerntly  doubled  real  estate  taxes 

brought  00  by  the  li&ral   irresponaibility  ol  our  county  offxcialct  have  taken 

tbeir  toll.     Although        bavf-  already  ureo  increased  use  of  materials  in  the 

areas  of  applif*d  arts  and  sLientei*,   wr  are  avare   that   there  are  mtay  Pore 

people  "out   there**  who  could  betu-fit   f ro«  thcf>r  resources  but  who  ;ire  oaong 

that  large  portion  of  the  adult  population  who  traditionally  do  uot  consider 

the  public  library  for  any  reason  let  nlone  as  a  vehicle  to  implement  survival 

4 

in  difficult  econojaa:  tiwen. 
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If  we,  thrn,  make  the  decision  to  try  to  appftal  to  thff  mmny  area  resi- 
deot*  i^Bie  bttdgpts  art*  be4n«  strained  by  imeeploymrnt  and/or  increased  tax 
rates  on  their  hooes,  this  groups  of  econoQicnily  distressed  people  bcccniea  an 
appropriate  audience  in  we  wiah  to  create  an  avarY^css  of  vhat  we  cm 

offer  the».  Having  an  appropriate  audience,  w  au«t  now  consider  how  t« 
attract  their  attention. 

Traditional  public  relations  dissertations  emphasise  the  use  of  a  tiind»8r 
of  different  methods  of  conveying  the  library  story  to  the  general  populace. 
Ther  include  the  use  of  tAdio,  television,  newspapers,  prograrmin«  aad  in- 
bouse  display.^  Although  soaie  of  these  oM^thods  can  be  pertinent  in  rural 
library  public  relations,  their  value  if>  peripheral  in  this  particular  sit- 
uation. 

rtany  ai^ll  town  radio  stations,  for  example,  do  not  do  i^ch  in  t-he  way  pf 
local  public  service  aunouncei^nts .  Relying  heavily  on  profesaionally  pro- 
duced PSA's  that  deal  with  national  causes,  it  is  difficult  for  the  rural 
libraary  to  secure  adequate  air  time  for  program  pr<3^tion.  There  say  be  a 
coasmnity  bulletin  board  type  of  presentation  but  a  group  or  organisatioa 
using  this  roe-ns  is  generally  liaited  to  a  three  or  four  days  -  in -s- row  stata-* 
Bcnt  concerning  an  uprosing  event,  usually  at  the  saoe  tine  or  ti«ca  in  the 
station's  daily  schedule.  One  cannot  possibly  convey  the  essence  of  a  subtlr 
public  relations  endeavor  through  the  spoken  word,  anyway.  Mow  can  you  tell  a 
group  of  people  that  you  want  to  offer  them  scathing  because  you  Know  that 
they  need  you  because  you  know  that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  for 
economic  survival?  They  wouldn't  hear  it  even  if  you  could  or  had  tne  sodac- 
iLy  to  do  so. 
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Televisimi  is  an  even  lesa  effectivf*  m^'diuffl  for  rural  ptiblic  reflations . 
M  mmttet  the  nature  of  the  project •  In  addition  to  all  of  tl.e  facts  wen- 
tiooea  In  relations  to  tlie  use  of  radio,  another  obvious  oue  coaes  to  nind. 
ttie  rural  library  doesn't  usually  have  access  to  a  television  station. 
Although  siaall  to%#n  television  stations  are  beginning  to  spring  up  here  and 
th«re»  it  vlll  be  quite  a  while  before  a»st  of  us  have  arcess  to  totally  local 
progTMiBiing  through  that  wediiw.  Unhappily,  none  of  us  can  follow  the  lead  of 
libraries  in  the  St,  Paul-Kinneapolis  area  that  recently  spent  $10, (KH)  for 
•|M)t  ads  in  an  effort  to  lure  oew  patrons  ioto  the  library.  One  suspects « 
m^a^v  that  tbe  esipense  vas  out  of  proportion  to  the  result  as  the  report  of 

this  activity  vas  concluded  by  »ild  statejsent  to  the  effect  that  new  patrons 

6 

have  appeared  through  the  area, 

Hewspapers  have  been  important  to  all  of  us  in  one  way  or  another  %n6 
SMirticularly  in  relation  to  news  stories  about  our  libraries  and  various  pro- 
grM»  w«  owy  wish  to  prowte.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  classifieds  or  vis- 
ually arresting  display  ads  are  eronoaicaily  difficult  for  us  to  deal  w  th. 
BeMidm  that,  in  relation  to  the  appropriate  audience  %fe  have  chosen  (finsn- 
cf*)ly  distressed  people),  we  ga^le  if  wt  try  to  reach  theo  through  newsprint 
as  a  daily  newspaper  might  well  be  an  unaffordable  lu^wry  for  our  audience. 

C^ionaly^  prograiming  and  in-house  displays  will  not  help  us  to  reach 
tlie  grot^  we  have  esrwrfced  for  our  public  relations  thrust.  Under  the  best 
of  clrcwngtanccs ,  prograiming  only  reaches  a  select  few  who  are  already 
aC4{»aiiited  with  the  library  and  ot  course,  m-bouse  displays  «nly  reach  those 
^10  are  in  the  library  to  see  theis. 

ReBlising  that  it  isn*t  likely  that  we  are  going  to  solve  our  progras 
tlirough  the  use  of  traditional  public   relstians  techniques,  we  sust  cow*  up 
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titth  J  i«-v  .<ppiu.uh  111  .lijr  .)ttt>m|>t  to  establish  the  lilirary  as  a  valuable  re^ 
amifff  tfi  fhr  mhiJ:.  of  our  LuRci  gruup.  In  tryiiiK  to  rr*»atf  br  alternative 
ft«tlKMf,  til'-  iuiteiil  "M.irKfliiiK  tti  ihv  ltbr.ity  f«d^  rcws  to  aind,  Altlkoui^ 
mu\U  n|  ilMf  tt»in»'.i  |^  wilhuut  prattictl  im-iiiitiif;  for  thr  rural  library ,  one 
t  nj  t      iiurkrtuiK  k  uiu  tpi  strikf*h  .1  ihnrtl.     It  an  rrcent  efforts  of 

st»«f    Iihr.iriis   t*.  l•^t.«t,^1^h  hr.inth«h  vr  iiiforw.it  um  Kiufikfs  in  shopping  mallft. 

Tins   i.trifci'S   ri  ^ttr*!  brcaunr  V't*  M'NNf  that  our  pinbifss  car  only  be  solved 
^y   loMihiHK  jftipU-  whf  rr  thi»y  ari'.     W.    know  tin  I  w  stubt  go  to  thew  before  we 
j^i't    ihftn    li^   Cfi^*  to  uh.     ubvM.usly  un.iblt-  i<>  up  a  branch  or  evp^  s 

Hind  11  waJk-nj  kiwsK  lyju»  f.iiittty,  wr>  bbuM  acf^jpt  Ihit,  i%\ea  to  our  purposes  axid 
to  our  JimitrH  mtMns. 

Krf*^!}ir]g  Vhe  rf*  <*ijt  suivf&b,  as  inUjcitiNl  by  siib&p(|i4C*nt  i  irculation,  of 
an  attr.irtivr  disipl^y  i..  Ijbr^ty  b*Mikfi  «n  f]usl!in£;  whith  our  library  set  up  at 
a  f^iiill  show  !;p{>nb<>re<S  by  Ihr  HospUal  AuxilijrVt  thv  p.osiH-Lt  of  lifting  ver- 
chAiidtsing  trrbniqwcf!  in  f^th^i  w^y^  bfcoaws  ^  distinct  possibility.  If  we 
l>elievf>  tbal  sirrihaiiOi  s tn;;  is  aimed  Qt  thr  direct  stimuiatim]  and  estivation 
of  "cousunerft"  (our  prtijrcted  publtr)  tf>  "buy**  'usp  our  rr&ouiieiO  thfn  we  can 
surely  mount  our  attsrk  nn  tbat  prrwjso, 

A  bri'^f  look  at  osoi  ivatton^l  behavior  miKhl  br  helpful  here.  There  are  a 
musber  of  school ft  of  thought  4boui  motivation  in  the  field  of  psychology,  but 
we  find  Lewin's  idean  on  the  subject  to  be  particularly  appropriate.  Sinply, 
tewin  a^soc.atrd  nepd  with  ^ny  motivated  state,  suggesting  further  that  ne^ 
creates  an  emotional  situation  described  as  tension.  In  other  words,  a  need 
creates  a  tension  whirh  motivates  .t\  Individual  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  the 
tension  is  relieved.^ 
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Applyinn  this  tt\  our   MtiLiliDii,    it   i.iAUJs   It»  II,;.'!!^-:!!  i  hv  <4'.i-  t^f 

a  {iros|M*ctivt*  pAtrnn's  ipind  whiih  n.j^hl  ,   iii  turn,  t>i  txi^  Iniii  <iiti>  ilif  Ift*r««t\ 

A  prrfrrt  f»aB?p!r  nf  *<h<4i  b^(>}K•li^  whm  iiv«><1  is  «ir,<tv<l  Ihmu^^h  mjrkrl- 
iag  tprhnit|Uf>s  ran  hv  Khowti  whrii  wr  (itnsMlcM    vtial    li.ipfM'iib   whrii  i*?  u?m>  .« 

tiooK   fitore.     AlthouKh  w   may   h.tvr  gimv   4Hlt»  thi-  j«si         t>iiv  .1  luniK  uf 

poetry    tor   great    ktmX    AJicr,    Wf   /ire   MxiMriily    •w.irr   lhal    llifrr  *irf   .*  lol 
Otilfft   iM>ok9  th4l  vt»  |jut    h^rt  not    »  iJiis  1  f!<  rril  pi  101    I  >i  M'riiiK  llie*i»  *Mi  »Jl^- 

play,  Thr  uaim^  thinK  h*>|»pr*fjs  .it  thr  Knp«-i  m.irkct  t»r  ihr  v.inl  ^iitf  nnvrlty  fhop 
or  the  hardward  store- 

Although  xt  sre»»  th.tt  not  too  mui  li  has  hern  wi  itteu  hy  m*irKftinn  |K»i>p!e 
about  the  funclii?n  vt  ret.«U  <Jispl.iy  in  the  ^re*i  ut  »rr t h.<n<i » s »iig ,  so«k»  pur- 
poses have  been  oul  lined.  Tvrfo  th,il  iippiy  to  ouie  ro-iI  sr#  to  rvmiwl  vu>itmer» 
(potential  patrOTiR)  of  our  pr^dut  ts  {our  lihrary  restiurrrs)  and  tu  fitiauJate 
Is^ulse  «>uytttg  I  to  create  a  tension  whxih  ran  hr  resolved  by  going  to  the  li-- 
br«ry) 

lief  ore  going  on  to  a  deM-ription  of  the  eleinents  nt  our  out-house  dis- 
plays, we  Bust  decide  how  to  reai  h  the  prospective  patron.  Wiere  wiH  his 
nceda,  those  emanating  fr<nn  his  unstable  financial  »itua*.ioD,  be  likely  to 
take  hiw  out  there  »n  the  marketplace?  He  wilt  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the 
places  that  will  enable  him  to  trim  his  budget.  For  example,  the  prospective 
patroo  will  be  found  in  the  hardware  store  as  he  gears,  up  to  do  his  own  home 
repairs,  or  in  the  auto  parlh  *»lMie  ab  he  find  it  »orr  croncmicai  to  saintain 
bis  vehicle  himself  or  at  the  fabric  shop  as  a  great  savings  can  be  bad  in 
creating  one's  own  clothing.  It  is  hoped  that  a  ^aningiul  display  of  library 
oaterials  In  locations  such  as  these  will  reach  our  appropriate  audience,  rou- 
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vcying  tb«  Idea  that  the  library  has  mach  to  offer  in  resiwase  to  their  needs. 
It   is   hoped   that   the    library  will   bec«w5   an   ioportant  personal  intereat. 

A  little  play  of  iwagination  %fiil  suggest  other  potential  audiences.  Our 
library »  for  e^canple*  has  recently  made  arraageoents  to  display  large  print 
suiterialfi  in  an  optoaitrisf  b  office.  Many  people  i*ith  falling  eyesight 
aren't  even  aware  that  such  rr^sources  cuist .  Vhat  better  place  for  them  to 
discolor  It  than  in  the  eye  doctor's  office? f 

Another  display  is  plarmed  for  a  local  Health  Fair  being  sponsored  by  onr 
hospital  and  centering  on  the  theme  '^WRllnees.  Health-oriented  filmstrip- 
cassettes  will  be  olayed  continuously,  exercise  and  diet  books  as  well  as 
those  dealiog  with  bow  to  live  with  specific  diseases  such  us  diabetes  atad 
stroke  will  be  featured  and  inforaation  sboui  the  Tell-Hed  liae  to  vblch  onr 
ccOTsmnity  has  access  and  which  is  sponsored  by  our  District  Center  trill  b« 
handed  out.  Indeed,  it  would  seea  that  there  is  no  end  to  tt^  appropriate 
audiences  in  our  aidst  or  the  nissber  of  places  you  can  go  to  attract  their 
attention  -  to  oake  the  library  a  resource  of  vital  personal  interest. 

A  little  «ore  iwagination  will  reveal  that  beside  reaching  a  par^'icnlar 
audience,  out-house  displays  such  as  those  awntioned  above  have  auxiliary 
benefits.  They  vill  provide  an  opportunity  to  establf^h  contact  irtth  business 
and  professiwial  people  within  your  c<^nro*n4ty  anA  to  build  a  coo|»ration  i^ch 
will  benefit  everyone.  You  will  also  be  creating  an  image  for  your  library 
that  relfects  an  awareness  of  cnawunity  needs  as  well  as  a  concern  for  tht 
information  needs  of  srea  residents.  Even  if  a  need  for  library  resourcea 
isn't  created  within  all  of  the  people  who  see  a  particular  display,  a  subtle 
psychological  process  will  take  place  in  which  the  iaage  of  your  library  is 
BNsntally  stored  away  for  future  reference  and  for  now  uofelt  needs  that  jnay 
appear  later. 
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The  execaticui  of  out-houBr  displays  c-o«e>  down  to  tprtain  priBCiplrs  and 

alUuMigh  thr  displays  theiwelveR  cmm  take  aany  shapes,  they  mu&t  f^nbody  ccr- 
9 

tain  elenentJB: 

1.  Attractive  and  eye-catching  are  vital  descriptive  adjectives 
for  sercbandlsing  displaya. 

2.  A    strong    identification    vith    th«    library   amst   be  evident. 

3.  The  ite^  being  displayed  must  be  of  such  quality  that  they 
build  confidence  in  the  prospective  patron  (e.g.,  if  the  only 
boak  you  have  en  restoring  auto  finishes  is  worn  and  battered » 
don't  display  it.  Although  that  condition  reflects  great  pa- 
tron useful Ineas  and  its  post  value  to  other,  shoddy  **»er- 
chandise"  is  a  turn-off.) 

4.  Frovide  enough  explicit  but  concise  infonsation  so  your  BieAniog 
can  be  recognized  and  understood  at  a  glancp. 

5.  The  display  »ufit  create  an  appropriate  aUKifiphere  (e.g.,  a  pink 
background  eight  be  suitable  for  your  display  at  the  fabric 
center  but  quite  inappropriate  at  the  auto  parts  store i) 

6.  Try  to  include  a  glve-«*#ay  vith  your  display  so  that  the  pro- 
specive  patron  will  have  a   rea'r.der  to  carry  away  with  hta. 

At  this  point  a  lot  of  rural  librarians,  unaccustossed  to  this  kind  of 
public  relations  perspective,  are  probably  shrugging  their  shoulders  --feeling 
tlMsaelves  unable  to  neet  such  a  challenge  due  to  a  lack  of  tiate,  staff,  money 
Asd/or  creativity.  Take  heart,  for  if  you  really  feel  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
notion  would  have  aerit  for  your  library  any  of  these  real  or  iaagined  draw- 
barkff  r»n  be  sumounted. 

After  saking  the  ccwitment,  brainstons  with  staff,  friends,  trustees  — 
any  interested  parties.  The  ideas  will  flow  as  will  the  naoes  of  people  you 
know  within  the  coaraunity  who  have  the  necessary  talents  to  help  carry  out  the 
project.  Your  high  school  wood-working  classes,  for  example,  eight  build 
display  boards  to  your  specifications  for  no  store  th^n  the  co;;t  of  the  fs^^" 
terials.     Art   rlasses  slight   be   interested   in  designing  appropriate  displays 
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Vithiti  yoMt  i?ui.t*.|»„f  V  Th.  rr  ^rt-  m,«ny  ponuxh  r.-fio»riPs  from  Rti*a*nts  to 
milr«:»«.      !ii€  iiMli    Wu-m     1)         pwt*»ntial  hi*lp«»fb. 

If  »oi»rv  s  ^  prnhlrm  ( ^hrii  i  '  t  it?)  be  ^  Hitle  hpreticul  io  your 
mo«f  hudurt  ,.u,J  d.vtrt  fymlR  rar-^awr kr,!  r„,  proRr^^winj?  and  audipvisiwl  «a- 
iMt.ilK.  Vuii  vMl  t^urrly  ^rt  Biotr  for  your  Kont-y  through  di&iaay  project  as 
ymi  w.n    rp««h  nc*.  r*<»M|,i.',  h»|,*.i,.Uy  rt^atjn«  upk  intrrest   ii,  support  of 

the  lihrjiry. 

H  iiiihlw  rrKitiPHf,  tAS»>  isn't  ^iMM.Iy  Rot  mtiidv  in  your  tiufiy  schedule, 
m^kv  an  fifott  t»  Hi>  *.o.  U  nt-ipd  not  hr  muih  vt»  on**  thr  interrating  as- 
|»rct*;  of  this  typr  of  rii.le^vor  i%  th^t  you  ran  reaJly  think  about  it  aoy 
time  whilo  drivuiR  to  work »  doinis  ijuiiHry  or  whatever.  |o  f  «ct ,  before  you 
know  a,  whenever  you  ^o  within  your  co«auniiy  you  will  tind  yourself  auto- 
fflati£;«lly  ihinkin«  i,b»ul  who  you  might  rea<h  there  and  how  you  will  go  about 
it. 

The  kind  ot  out-house  display  ideas  dealt  with  here  are  designed  with 
et^haaaa  on  our  sioat  important  resource:  Books,  It  is  a  Rtiaight-forvard 
approach  to  reaching  potential  patrons  and  avoids  the  isuge  bo  freqtteatly 
promoted  today  in  which  the  library,  as  no  aptly  described  by  Will  Hanley, 
becMies  a  •*Bort  of  schiz^y,  mixed  bag  of  toys,  tapes  ^nd  Troliope,"^®  It  ie 
aa  approach  >*hich  holds  promise  for  expanded  Service,  expanded  patronage, 
e«paoded  circulation  and  expanded  awareness,  both  people  and  political-wlBe. 
What  nore  could  you  af^k! 
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H>OTNtm.S 

^Allrn   Angoff.  Fubl  U   ReUliotif*   inr   IHililit    librarirs:     t^s^y^  m 

*Vrmon  E.  pAl^ur.  Mar«i«  C,  IW-Ua«Ni  ami  Waiuy  V.  dr  W.ilh,  A  Planning 
Procesn  for  Ph^H*-  Ubrarire     (Oiicanu:     Amt^ncan  tibrury  As»mi.Uioii,  19»0)- 

^Me^sie  Coymril,  "PuMii  RcUtjoas  t«r  the  S«*ll  I'lihlu  I.ibtJry"  in 
Public  RrUtioits  for  Public  Librari»-fi,  fd,  AUtn  Aiik"**  (IrfeRtpoil,  CT:  Ure^n- 
vpod  PresB*  1973),  p.  92. 

^Oooglas  H.   Inighl  and  K.   Sbrplry  Kouisr,  f .     LibrorifK  Jit  Ljrge  (KYi 
R.  B<^ker»  1969),  p.  76, 

^Steven  Shrnswn,  ABC'  s  of  Library  SHibJii  SrlalionK  (Mt  tucbrn,  N.J  i  Sr^re- 
cro«#  Press »  1971). 

^"Ubrariea  C)pt  f«r  Pairl  Aids  tv  lure  »f-w  Patronn"  iiiHt,  ihi-  Hf^wN**  mi 
AaeHcafi  Ubrarie»,  Marcb.  1979,  p.  IDS. 

»g»r»l0fly.  V.V.  "MotiVeB"  aad  WerdB  as  Tiaita,"  by  Abraham  K.  Kouraaa, 
tfargupritr  f.  Levy  and  Walter  Rricbwan. 

*t«>iui  F.  tuick  and  William  L.  Zieislrr.  Salvh  Prci^oUon  and  «pd«-jji 
Hrrchandiaxng  <»Y:    rtvGraw  Hill,  1968),  p.  91 

^Adapted  m  part  fro»  \Mi%k  and  Zeiglpr. 

*®W4ll  Mauley,  'Tacing  the  PubUt"  iu  WiUon  Ubrary  BulJetij,  Januiry, 
J9S1.  p,  367 
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DfVELOPJNG  A  CW^MITY  INFOfmATlON  SCRVICE  IN  A  ftURAl  SETTII^ 


lnttodu*:*t  ion 


During  tbf  last  ten  yr«r«  thr  comrpt  of  infonsatioa  «i»d  rcff^rr^l  9«r- 
¥ic^s  h«»ft  brcowp  acirptrd  ^  Ipgitim^t^  fonctiun  iu  br  fSe^rploprd  and  carried 
out  by  imbJir  librars<>&  intrrriit^  in  inproving  afid  expandtng  &rrvir«s  to 
thrir  roffminllirf^.  The  majority  «»f  thesr  iiiformalion  and  r<>ferral  crnierB 
have  brrn  ^Ktabl i ahrd  »n  urban  arc-as  ah  a  rp^pni^sr  tt,  tbe  t rtHm^adous  grcvth  in 
soilai  ser^firr  prograf&^  in  ordrf  to  provide  acc<>!s»  5n  an  ov<*rwb«-lra^ Dft  array  ol 
]|>ublic  sDd  }ir<vatr  Rt-rvirpfr  drsigned  ti?  yrrv*-  Lhe  rmipU)Ym-nt ,  hf»iisin«,  health, 
eduration,  and  rrrrfation  nred»  of  urban  resadenta.  Maf^y  of  those  in  need 
couid  benefit  !roai  the  expanded  services  if  they  only  know  of  their  existenre, 
kJiew  eliRlbtlity  ruiea,  k«ew  w*iere  and  when  to  go  obtain  help,  knew  how  to 
cof^e  vith  the  bureaurracy  and  Knew  how  to  fill  out  the  forms.  Neighborhood 
information  centera  aimed  their  servue&  at  particular-  (.ommunity  |;roup8  in 
need  of  Kpeciaiixed  as^iatancp  and  ^raduaUy  enlarge  their  srope  to  include 
all  vitlxena^ 

In  kee.  nr.  with  usual  trends  ol  devploproeut  ip  rural  areats,  information 
and  referral  itea  are  not  widely  provided  in  upite  of  thp  ohvioua  need  for 

them.  Access  to  bua>ari  servi ref«  may  be  #-ven  anire  dlffirult  in  rural  ar^dfi 
where  low  population]  density  and  distance  between  ro«B9unities  tend  to  isolate 
fieoplp.     While  >»any  typeti  of  service  organixationB  may  exist,  they  are  usually 
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•C«tt«r«d  over  a  wide  area  iovolving  s^vc»ral  coutilirfi  with  Iilllc  tiimaitvMt 
to  oiitreairli,  traOBportatloa,  or  follow-up.  Dirfrionrfr  and  ottwt  publMatlofia 
serve  a  localized  area,  further  limiting  arcpsK  to  informal  Ion. 

The  ^rpo9e  of  this  pa|>er  wxll  to  investigate  the  nature  and  ohjec- 
li¥cs  of  ros^Mnity  infomat&on  service  and  negate  thrse  idran  to  thp  develop- 
Best  off  a  public  library  information  rrnif»r  in  a  fippofit  rural  setting, 
Brookvillet  Pennsylvania.  As  BBore  services  berome  available  lo  residents  of 
fimall  cowMmxilea  xn  outlying  regions  and  thr  papulation  shitt  continufh  in 
tlie  direction  of  rural  areas,  cuaail  publii^  libraries  way  be  motivated  by  their 
desire  to  provide  relevant  service,  to  include  an  infonsMtiofi  and  referral 
progras  as  part  of  their  concept  of  co^iunity  service. 

The  seed  for  effective  inforsMtion  a6d  referral  program  (k  a  fairly 
(eceat  event  in  tersa  of  history.  This  need  has  been  created  during  tlie  last 
f«v  decades  by  the  proliferation  of  social  services  available  to  the  average 
citizen  in  areas  such  as  housingf  health,  fwnily  planning,  recreation,  legal 
aidy  drug  information,  and  welfare.  These  services  have  reoaioed  largely 
inaccessible  to  a  great  nusber  of  people  who  need  then  because  of  the  dif^ 
ficulty  in  overcoaiog  barriers  of  poverty »  ignorance,  and  prejudice.  Infor- 
oatiOQ  and  referral  services  have  been  eatabliahed  to  alleviate  the  confusion 
and  frustration  in  the  delivery  of  increasingly  co^lex  hiaaan  services. 

Initially,  infonaation  and  referral  services  were  carried  out  tinder  the 
auspices  of  private  and  public  social  agencies,  but  these  were  usually  nar- 
rowly focused  and  rarely  neutral.  The  first  public  atteis|»ts  to  provide  ccai- 
preheoaive  inforsMtion  and  referral  were  the  creation  of  the  British  Citizens 
Advisory  iureans   and  the  slnHar  American  Cossmmity  Advisory  Centers  after 

Iterld  l^ar  II.'    Ihxrin«  the  1960s,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Adsjioiatra- 
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tioo  Oil  AginK,  the  Office  of  Economic  (^portuoity,  the  Cooimiiiity  Services  Ad- 
ttinistraUon,  the  GcMieral  Accouatiiig  Office.  And  HcMisinit  Asid  Urban  DevelopBent 
all  e&sasrd  In  activities  i^tified  w  inforaation  and  referral  but  wfcicb 
concefwd  tbesaelves  primarily  with  disabled,  chronicaXiy  ill,  or  aged  cli«ii- 
tele  and  the  facilities  serving  these  people.^  In  the  private  sector,  the 
limited  Hay,  the  Easter  Seal  Society,  the  Urban  Coalition,  and  various  special 
isterest  groups  and  social  agpncies  have  established  iRforoatlon  centers  on  a 
local  basis.  Infonaatloa  om^  referral  activities  have  hecorae  more  coa|»lex 
almtg  with  tJie  increasirigly  co^lea  field  of  spcial  services,  involving  thtt 
use  of  clasaif.  cl  >n  systess,  ccM^mter  technology,  and  the  appearance  of  "1  & 
R  specialists/'  The  growth  of  this  profescional  rossswiity  is  reflected  in 
a  national  professional  association,  the  Alliance  of  Inforwatlon  and  Referral 
SystcttS  (AIRS),  various  state  organisations,  annual  national  coflferenceSt  and 
a  developing  body  of  literature  including  a  specialised  •'l&R"  journal. 

Finally,  public  libraries  have  become  active  participants  and  ^velopern 
of  infoiMtion  and  referral  programs,  Motivated  at  first  by  the'r  need  to 
engage  in  ptirsoits  wore  relev^at  to  the  needs  of  inner  city  residents,  library 
conomnity  infornotion  services  have  expanded  to  »eet  the  needs  of  all  citlzeiui 
requiring  8Cct:Ss  to  information  affecting  their  daily  lives.  The  interest  in 
iniorwtion  and  referral  service  shown  by  librarians  has  resulted  in  the  for^ 
mstion  of  the  Comsunity  Information  Section  of  the  E>ublic  library  Aasoclatimi 
(division  of  AlA).  This  section  has  hosted  workshops  to  discuss  Infomtloo 
and  referral  setvire  within  publir  libraries  and  the  need  to  develop  national 
standards  or  guidelines.  I&R  services  in  libraries  are  typically  an  addition 
to  on  already  ^rjfi sting  reference  fu'-ction  and  involve  providing  infomation 
about  social   services  aloug  with  the  isore  traditional  reference  questiofis.  A 
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ftwrv«y  of  vix  hwdrm^  poblic  librariee  by  Thcms  Cbilders  showed  that  M  per' 
ceot  claised  to  be  efigaged  in  ISM  services.  H<»mver,  Cbilders  pointed  out  tbe 
diffictilty  of  seasuriog  tlie  *^aiidwagoii  effect"  because  public  libraries  tend 
to  coafme  traditiooal  library  services  with  iofortMitiof}  and  referral  services* 
and  it  is  curreutly  popular  to  list  X&R  as  one  of  the  services  offered  by  li* 
braries .  ^ 

This  confusion  and  acctRspaoying  controversy  over  the  meaning  and  nature 
of  intonation  and  referral  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  de- 
f laition  and  national  standards  by  AIRS.  Thus  infoiiB.it ion  and  referral  de- 
scribes the  active  process  of  linking  a  person  with  a  need  or  problem  with  a 

if 

service  which  will  iseet  the  need  or  solve  the  problco.  The  ioportance  of  the 
tenn  ^'linhins'^  and  **proce8s"  must  be  es^hasized  in  relation  to  this  defini- 
tion, since  infoxmaiioa  and  referral  rossists  of  cresting  a  liaison  or  "link" 
betiieeB  problesi  and  s-lntioa,  need  and  resource,  by  aeans  of  effectively  cos- 
■oaicati&g  info  mat  ion  to  help  patrons  solve  their  problecas  -nd  get  the  ser^ 
vices  they  need.  Inforsiation  is  the  link  by  which  a  "process"  is  carried  out 
esabiiog  successful  csmmicatioo  Involving  specific  individuals  in  specific 
problaa  situations. 

CoOKunj-ty  infomstion  centers  vary  in  the  kinds  of  functions  perforsed, 
rsBgiiig  from  Xisitation  to  information  only,  to  provision  of  referrals  to 
other  agencies  9  and  fiJMilly  to  active  i'svolvemnt  as  an  advocate*.  In 
Mtablisbing  an  infomstion  center  it  is  esjential  to  predetermine  the  role 
ii^ch  the  center  will  play  since  this  role  will  affect  the  type  and  asiount  of 
iAfoxMtioa  collected,  tl»  population  served »  and  the  type  of  staff  chosen  to 
pmxii^xm  the  duties.  The  full  range  of  possible  activities  which  isay  be  under* 
tahas  by  aa  iafomation  and  referral  r^^ter  have  hem  listed  by  Frank  Kopecky 
ia  his  analysis^: 
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1.  If>l«>tm*i(  M^i.  In  the  narrt^w  h^usr.  tnfocMuitlon  iovolvrs  AOBwerinB 
tiut*tiiinnh  .flioiJl   sc  rviic-,  f .k  1 1 1 1  i«n ,  firoRraws,   and  l^w  which  are  not  B|»ecific 

lO   Ally    |Mttl(ll).lf     llirlivtflltnt  . 

2,  A^lviK'.     Aitvut*  differs  frore  infcirmation  in  that  an  iodividual  intiyr- 
prctatimi        talUd  lor,  uituaUy  an  8»bc-KfiBN>nt  of  thr  situation. 

1.  St rr ring.  Hteerinj^  ronRiBte»  of  dirrctmK  a  person  to  Another  placff 
vhfrr  tUr  inffwm.it  ion,  advii!^  or  ?*erv»rr  tan  br  fcmnd. 

^.  Krlc^rral.  Utilikf  steerinK  this  ;i»tfn€'r««Uy  involves  contiictiiig  the 
ftgf>iiry  or  group  which  tan  givr  ihv  ne^iird  assiKtanre.  An  app^intatrnt  in  nmAe^ 
4nd  fttvAw>t  imrff  ihv  yrtnmi  itt  t  ranspctrlrd  or  psi  wrted. 

^-  **tr^*^f^  l.*'.^  f  '  This  function  rould  involve  aid  with  fill  log 
out  or  making  an  in<|uiry  by  isai)  or  telephone. 

^-  C'Ke!inding-  Also  known  ma  counsel  iii^i  this  function  involves  a 
dffftrrnifmtion  of  the  true  nature  o!  the  problna  through  an  in-depth  interview 
to  di A«nose  the  situation,  to  identify  at  the  operational  level  those  in- 
quiries which  require  specrialized  serviced,  and  to  develc^  referral  strategies 
to  raeet  the  person's  fiecnSs.  Thi^  differs  froia  social  caAevorli  in  that  tile 
diagnostic  process    is  preliain^^ry  and   aimed  at    finding  an  agency  ^irh  can 

Bcet  the  need  as  presented.     It  is  the  role  of  this  agency  then  to  develop  the 
6 

appropriate  treaUsent. 

^'  lollow^up.  Also  rslied  case  arcountability ,  this  function  require* 
that  the  information  renter  re-establish  rnntsrt  with  the  inquirer  to  deteralAC 
whether  the  i.nfor»atlon  provided  was  satisfactory  or  whether  the  referral 
agency  was  able  to  help.  This  is  iaportaat  in  view  of  the  nuasber  of  uncon- 
trolled variables  which  aiay  tiave  affected  the  cosmnication  as  a  result  of 
int  erpretation  or  translation. 
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c«nl«r.    Advertising  And  AiirndinR  fi^'iin«s»  aw  rji,iw}»U»N  ot  out  r#.,ii M , 

ffg<i*W>:H.  As  a  .PRUU  of  .indly?irig  ih#»  lyjir  ol  jtrHliU'Ris  i„ 
tlw  atiention  of  Khe  intorsaiiun  iP»trr,  »i  p^ttrrn  of  (^Hi^iiiily  nee-cl  m^ty  !»r 
detects,     StAlisti(»  can  bv  krpt  .iimI  kwkSi'  puhltv  l*»  Iwlp  pUmwrs. 

10.     AdvDcac^r.     This   iiivolvrfi  iiol   uiily   thr  gxvin,^  «f  aitvin-  infoiBM- 
tion  b«t  taking  of   further  stt-ps        j^it  ihat   rritiiltN  arc-  achir^vnt. 

Therfr  bet^n  a  gipst  d^al  of  tontruvc-rsy  ovrf  I  hp  tRKUr  ol  advor^^vy  as 

it  applies  to  A  function  of  a  ccNsmunity   iiiformatJoii  tenter.     AiJvoravy  hy  li- 
brary information  rpntrra  is   rp< unnpftdrd  by  Cronphpigrr  and  Lurk  as  a  tyfw  of 
interprptAlion/intprventipfi,        lo    this    lonlrxt    adv^^raiy   in   not   a  politival 
activity,  as  vipved  by  tho»p  who  disapprow  ot  thin  typp  of  rolp  for  inloraw- 
tion  centers,  but  ia  a  «ijch  nredpd  and  appropriate  aspect  of  inforswtion  and 
referral.     As  the  purpose  of   the   information  r^ntrr   is  to  help  patrons  get 
infomatioa  and  services  i^ich  they  are  unable   to  get  on  their  own,   it  roay 
Mwetines  be  necessary  for  the  center  to  intervene  aore  directly  between  the 
patron  and  the  agency  in  order  to  accoispl i»h  that  purpose.    When  interventioo 
ia   required  the  appropriate   role  of  the  renter    ia  that  of  an  interpreter. 
Snae  patrona  »ay  need  an  interpreter  to  deal  with  agencies,  possibly  because 
of  language  diffitultle«  or  berause  they  do  no*   know  how  to  communicate  over 
tlm  telephone.    A  patron  amy  seek  help  froa  an  information  and  referral  center 
after  fallirg  to  receive  the  service  he  wanted  from  an  agency,  and  as  a  neu- 
tral  third  party  the  inforoation  center  may  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  the 
agency  to  interpret   the  patron's  situatioo  and  the  agency* s  response.  This 
iavolvesent  say  be  enough  to  give  priority  to  the  coae  in  question  and  obtain 
the  desired  service. 
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In  «  vnU%tf4  issue  rcmcernios  thm  fi<hn»cBCf  role  of  inforwitioa  cefiter«t 
Koirecky^  aUo  stresses  poiiticAl  neutrality;  lio««<ever,  tlir  ccM^Iexitr  Md  is- 
portancf*  of  14m:«I  political  issues  aiust  not  be  isoorf^  by  tb«  library  Infor- 
Mtion  center.  If  ritist^iis  are  to  function  properly  in  the  political  proceaa» 
they  ttust  have  access  to  the  iofonmition  available  for  use  in  advocacy  aii4 
political  activities.  As  a  source  of  current  coeamnaity  Inforsstlon  available 
to  the  general  public,  the  library  can  provide  an  essential  role  In  the  ad- 
vocacy process  without  bec<mlog  directly  involved  in  confrontation.  This  roI« 
is  to  collect  and  make  available  the  inforaatioo  with  which  an  involved  and 
inforoed  citireiiry  can  actively  participate  in  the  political  process.  Infor^" 
nation  can  be  kept,  for  eKs^le,  on  poller,  education,  public  bousing^  public 
health,  zoning,  and  other  areas  of  local  public  Interest.  Local  newspaper 
clippings  organised  and  filed  by  snbject  can  be  kept.  Rules  and  regulations 
of  various  gcyvernsent  programs  can  be  suiintained  and  copies  of  all  plnimias 
reports  concerning  the  caasMinity  can  be  obtai'^ed  and  nade  available.  In  thl* 
way  the  library  goes  beyond  the  refc.raX  ionction  by  si^plying  tl»  infonaatioo 
which  ii»  needed  for  succesaful  advocacy. 

In  seeking  justification  for  public  libraries  establishing  coeottnlty  in-* 
for^tion  centers,  Joseph  Ik»nohue  has  described  the  features  which  sake  the 
public  library  suited  to  the  task;^  I)  its  primary  function  is  to  prcnride 
informtion;  2)  it  exists  to  serve  the  entire  cmnmity;  3)  it  haa  btond 
sohject  capability;  4)  its  staff  specialiJuss  in  collection,  storage,  sad  rs^ 
trievel  of  infonsation;  5)  it  is  ii^artidl,  devoted  to  the  general  i^rer«rsty 
rather  than  special  interests;  6)  it  is  a  public,  nonn^rofit  agency,  but  tt 
is  also  a  collaboration  between  t'je  public  and  private  sectors  thus  it  hns 
i^flie  independence  fro»  political  control.     It  Is  iu>ted  that  referral  service 
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iv  not  a  new  concept  to  public  libraries;  librarians  hAvp  ali#«ys  done  refrrrel 
iMrk,  AltllOttgll  not  necresarilsr  with  *^ddily  livins"  problems,  but  they  haw 
Bwintained  filre  of  resource  p«N>ple  to  csll  upon  whpn  tbfr  library  rould  »ot 
provide  the  ansvera.  What  is  new  for  the  library  in  estaUli&hmB  a  coia^iuiitsr 
infematioa  center  is  the  reqniremeiit  for  dealing  »fith  "elusive"  Aourcea.^^ 
The  library  muld  be  responsible  for  thv  identif icatiOQ  anH  collection  of  non-* 
pi^liahed  and  inforvaZly  published  dat»  in  order  to  bring  the  infonMitioa 
seeker  and  infonsaticm  source  together.  Although  the  library* s  book  collec- 
tion or  other  published  sources  would  not  be  ignored  %^en  appropriate^  the 
library  imuld  actively  seek  out  the  needs  and  specialized  aources  of  infor&ui- 
tion  existing  in  the  entire  co:«Mmity- 


Broohville  is  a  rural  town  (borough)  in  sorthweat  centra)  Pennsylvania 
with  a  population  of  4,800.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  a  totally  rural  county 
having  a  population  of  under  30|<K>0.  All  surrotmding  counties  are  also  rural 
in  nature  and  population;  the  nearest  urban  «7enters  are  approxicaately  100 
Biles  ia  any  direction  (Pittsburgh,  Erie,  Altoona).  The  towns  in  this  area 
are  located  fwenty  miles  froa  one  another  with  fanned  and  forested  countryside 
ftod  tiny  cofflBniaitiea  inbeti^en*  The  major  industries  in  the  area  are  mining, 
Itm^ringr  and  faming  with  a  saw  11  asount  of  ««nu factoring.  Broohvi lie's 
working  popslation  consists  sainly  of  retail  Btahlishsients ,  go\*enssent 
thorough  and  county)  es^loyeej,  service  occupations,  professionals,  and  trades 
p90pX«.  Tber«  is  a  large  elderly  populati^  and  ae  attec^t  on  the  part  of 
goyerawent  ^nd  a0Ci»\  organisations  to  provide  the  services  they  need.  Cul- 
tmrgi  e^tntu  mp4  educational  c^yportonities  befond  the  one  public  high  s<:hool 


Brookville  Area  Ubrary  .Injomation  Center 
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CM  b«  obtAia^i^  only  by  driving  «t  leust  tveoty  aiUa  fms  BroofcviiU.  Fi^Iic 
trAMportatioo  ccmsists  of  istrc^urfit  and  limited  Inis  service  l^tween  tke 
toMiB$   evfryone    is    totaUy  depeadeni   on   the  Automobile   for  daily  living. 

This  plan  for  a  Library  Inforaaatipa  Cen;^r  would  neet  tJte  challenge  of 
linking  the  residents  of  the  rwral  Brookville  area  with  needed  services  trhich 
are  vidcly  scattered  throughoot  the  several  surrounding  rountiea.  The  infor- 
mation files,  staff,  and  telephone  would  be  located  at  the  Rebecca  ArtJhura 
Library  in  Broohville  s»d  would  be  available  to  patrons  initially  ^hiring  tte 
hours  the  library  is  open  (40  hours  per  w«*ek) .  The  hiring  of  an  additional 
staff  Qwnher  would  be  necessary  to  atteinister  the  gathering  of  data»  .let 
ths  files,  and  oversee  the  prograa.  It  should  require  approxlnately  ai« 
nopths  to  iJ^lexDPnt  the  progtaa. 

CW>Jectives  of  MUC 

1.  To  create  ^n  rspanded  i!if ormation  service  within  the  public  library 
vhich  will  ass. at  individuals  and  organizations  with  finding  information  sod 
infornation  sources  in  answer  to  particular  needs  and  will  enable  the  general 
public  to  use  effectively  the  available  coiammity  services,  facilities,  and 
resources •  hot!  public  and  private. 

2.  To  identify  on  a  continuing  basis  the  current  infonsational  needs  of 
eSiii!??   cwfisjmnUy   (to    include  the  outlying  areas  arouxid  BrookvUle)  and 

include  those  who  are  not  now  library  users.  The  center  should  seek  to 
identify  sources  of  .nlonnation  both  within  and  outside  the  library  systefi 
which  relate  to  proHems  of  rural  life. 

3.  In  defining  tbe  role  of  the  center,  it  would  be  concerned  Ksinly  with 
the  ident ideation,  acquisition,  conservatiou,  and  dissesjination  of  Inforodtion 
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tJurott^  A  process  of  cooBimiciitifm  ^t«^MMi  patronis  and  ageorirs.  In  order 
tkat  tbe  center  Im»  m  reliable,  unbiased  source  of  infornation  to  all  grotipfl, 
it  im  vttel  that  it  be  iBfiartialv  It  Is  recognised  that  tbe  roles  of  rouiiBel- 
or»  adviser,  and  advocate  are  ia|M>rtasit  to  the  ioprovenent  of  social  cos'" 
^tioos;  in  this  coatext  the  function  of  the  center  is  to  enable  those  indi- 
vidosla  snd  groi^B  competent  to  fulfill  these  roles  to  operate  nore  effec* 
tiwly  by  providing  seres sary  info rs»t ion  services' 

4.  As  the  basic  tool  nf  the  inforwitioQ  center  services,  to  eHtablish  s 
Reaource  File  of  all  identifiable  sources  of  information,  piiblisbed  aad  u«q»iib- 
lishcd,  to  be  made  accessible  to  all  citizens  of  the  coanmnity.  Tt)«se 
resources  nay  also  include  the  na«es  of  persons  with  particular  subject  exper*" 
tise  who  are  locally  available  to  answer  questions.  The  Resource  File  saay  be 
uscnS  to  r«e>pi2e  a  Directory  of  Coaounity  Services  which  vould  be  circulated 
anong  the  public. 

Cuidelinrs^^ 

I.      Library  sdwinistrative  cosnitment  and  support 

A.  The  library  aifasinist  ration  laust  be  coisoitted  to  the  concept  of 
the  inforsMtioa  and  referral  pro£>am  before  It  is  initiated  and  this 
roiiaDil&ent  should  be  rellected  in  the  aihoiaistration'fi  priorities 
and  goals. 

B.  The  administration  should  be  involved  i  i  planning,  staff  training* 
and  continuing  support  for  the  prograiB. 

21.    Coals,  objectives,  and  evaluation 

A.  Goals  and  objectives  for  the  prograss  should  be  based  on  assessnent 
of  actual  co««tU4ity  needs  and  the  intended  iwr**  t  on  actual  and  po- 
trntial  users. 
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B.  Goals  stiould  be  roopatiblr  with  tlie  et^r  goalB  of  thm  library  mmd 
should  Im?  clearly  imfkrratood  and  accented  by  all  who  arc  involved  la 
providififi  servlcf*. 

C.  Kraaurmot  and  evaluaticm  are  neceasary  to  dettosstrate  the  «ccoa- 
pliohaent  of  goals  aod  obJectiveB- 

J-      Output   or   servicea   rendered  should  be   uard   to  ateaaurc  per- 
foroance. 

2.      Nrtbods  should  be  developed  to  check  reoource  fil«  accuracy  and 
co^leteseaa. 

III.  Asoeaaing  the  needs  of  the  cowinity  for  planning  purpoaea. 

A.  The  libranr  Bm»t  investigate  the  nature  and  strope  of  any  infoKnatlon 
oerrices  already  being  provided  to  the  cnxamity, 

B.  Possible  cooperative  relationahips  with  other  service  agesciea 
aho*4ld  he  explored. 

C.  The  initial  use  of  eaistiag  planning  surveys  and  reports  a&d 
direct  co^inication  with  area   residents  and  organixationa  can  be 
uaeful  in  assessing  the  extent  of  services. 

IV,  Funding 

A.  A  detailed  proposal  ahould  br  drawn  up  outlining  all  cost  factor* 
involved  in  the  develop^nt  and  provision  of  the  services. 

B.  Funding  may  he  budgeted  as  a  separate  iteas  or  included  in  another 
program  of  the  library's  budget, 

C.  J'Hmds  be  required  fros  outside  (ledrral  or  private)  sources  as 
well  as  local,  requiring  a  careful  analysis  of  the  library^s  ability 
to  austain  the  »ervice  beyond  the  oi.iiinal  funding. 
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V»      Btmif  9elertios  and  trsinisg 

A.      Criteria  for  staff  Mcl^ction 

1.  Ability  to  relate  tc  pppple  of  various  ag^s*  rac«6»  and  cul* 
tural  backgrouadft . 

2.  Knowledge  and  vt^raatiUty  to  the  uar  of  library  and  coomaaity 
reaourrea , 

3.  Ability  to  br  integratcnj  into  raiatisg  stsffiog  patteraa. 
Training  of  staff 

\,  All  library  ataff  abould  have  a  clear  underataoding  of  tl^ 
goal a  of  the  service. 

2<  Inforaation  Bervi<:e  ataff  should  receive  training  to  ftiriber 
their  uaderataoding  of  ht^n  behavior,  to  augment  their  hnotil- 
e4ge  of  reaourcea  and  the  operation  of  agencies,  to  iBBfprove 
tJieir  conraunication  akiUa,  Co  abarpen  their  ability  to  aasefia 
a  l^atron*a  needa,  and  to  learn  to  help  a  patron  aolve  hi»  pro- 
blecB. 

3,      Training  B«»t  be  received  in  proiedurrs  for  data  coUertion  and 
file  maintenance 
C.      Method!  of  training 

1.  individually  or  in  groups 

2.  Lecture,  discussion,  reading,  ReH-prcgraJwmed  course,  AV  mater- 
ials, louiB,  role  playtMg,  wn  the  job  training. 

VI.    Pata  file 

A.      An  accurate,  current  file  of  organisations  and  seivires  available  to 
thr  coiomolty  j»  the  bams  of  the  snfctn^Ation  and  ff terra)  program. 
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I.      KxintinK  iil^H  or  di  ipt  turir?^  m&y       usr.ul  lowArd  file  <if*ve2op- 
mrnl  . 

Thr  rimIn  I.I   thf-  Nrrvitf.  will  Hwtati-  thf*      o|>t«  of  intonMtiOQ 

I.       K^M>  «f  tnlri4n«,  «aifa*,,ii„R,  ^^d  relrifvuij?  InforiMtion  is  of 

Kfluirnt     filr    updatr    s^nti    mauitniAncf    proi  f*durrfi    should  be 
dt>Vf ]»}t<>M  fiiH9  lb**  bt>KiniiiiiK. 
C.       tihr«*y  t^ttftl   should  be   inwlvf^J        d*ta  iollrrtion  prx>efBo  gmcli 
|u>NfijiM«*  l^trnit^r  iitulrrfitaniiinR  of  tbf*  Krrvirr. 

Hrth^N  of  «ol2ntiinK  d^l*, 
I  -       fVrsonai  vl Mtf» 

2,  Tt*lc*phoi>f  siilrrvtrvb 

3.  K«s1rd  qur»r  ionij^i  rt't 

K.       ArtrsR  should  bf»  hy  tUlr  jsnl  &ubjrit.     A  i out ro  1 1  t-J  tiubjrit  hfadiog 

should  .IP  dev<rlo|>rd. 
r.      Kjipji    BhoMld   br*   Mpddteil  either   tbrou«h   coniiouous   revision  or  At 
l«tery«l«  buflii  jf^ntly  froquent   to  sustain  srcurary  of  information. 
VII.  t>plivrry  of  servirr 

A,  Physlcsl  brtting  -  inportant  cofspoiirnts  are  acressibillty  and  visi- 
btnty  of  the  service,  proxim- ty  of  resource  and  bac)i«»p  files,  suf- 
ficient telephone  lines,  snd  provision  for  private  intervievs  la  an 
adjacent  «re«, 

B.  Transaction  witti  the  patrou 
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1.  S,fiiectiv^  )istef]>ng  skillful   iMtrrvM-winR  tt»  iiffmp  tirwh- 
lemn  or  qiH>«tioDs. 

2.  BrR^ponding  vtth  the  t-orrpi  t   inlnr»dti{<n  mt  buvsI  «|»f»rwpri«l€*  o^|* 
^iofia  »mnjif(  viahlp  rrfr-  alt*. 

3.  Farilitaiing  Bprvicr  provtbiw  by  Raking  ruiituvl  with  »n  Agpniy 
lo  arrvnRf  for  servlcfft*. 

4«      FoUowiag         by  Contacting  thr  fMtron  or  agfnry  fnr  a«c»ur4ncr 
thiit  the  patron  has  obtaineif  the  drsirrd  SMrrvirr. 

5.  If  advocacy  is  to  be  a  rcH^ponent  ,  nndertaking  reart  iculat  irn 
th»  patron* 9  problem  to  the  agency  if  service  waft  not  provided 
or  explcring  alternative  re{e^ral^. 

6.  Confidentiality  throughout   tb«    process  miBt  he  maintaiacNil  ftftfl 
infoHMtiOD  provided  in  a  neutral «  unbiased  wanner. 

€.      Keep  a  daily  log  of  questions  and  actions  taken  for  analysis 
AUd  evaluation  of  this  service. 
Vlll.Pul^licity 

A,  A  vigorous  publicity  campaign  is  rerosBi^nded  for  effective  public 
utilisation  of  the  service, 

B.  !*o«sihle  for»s:  public  service  announv --iDents  io  the  mass  fisedfa* 
persons!  contact,  speaking  engagenentSr  feature  articlea,  news 
atories,  interviews,  telephone  directories,  displays,  cleosified 
ads,  booths  at  fairs,  sail  inserts,  nrwslettera,  aod  printed  ws- 
terials  such  as  brochures,  posters,  and  handouts. 
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MLIC  Resource  File 


The  Resource  File  is  the  basis  for  the  Library  Infonration  CeQt«r  and 
coMiBts  a  file  of  5"  31  car4a  arranged  alphabetically  by  oase  and  served  by 
an  iAdex  file  arranged  by  subject  or  service.  Acress  to  the  Resource  File  is 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  abimdant  cross  references  to  siailar  subject  head- 
in«s  and  ne%#  entries.  The  data  for  each  entry  in  the  Resource  File  incluifoa 
the  cooplete  agency  or  association  nisie,  address,  telephone  nuraber,  purpose^ 
director's  naaie,  naoe  of  contact  pcrscms,  hours  opened,  eligibility  rei|uiTv 
sentSt  Sleeting  tlwrs,  applicstion  procedures.  fees»  geographic  area  served, 
branch  offices.  This  is  folloved  by  a  description  of  services  provided  by  the 
agency.  Cards  can  easily  be  changed  and  i^Mlated  as  needed  snd  this  should  be 
carried  out  on  a  continual  basis. 

Reference  sources  should  cover  organizations  sod  persons  with  special Iged 
services  or  skills;  govemront  sponsored  a^«*m:ies  and  services;  cliffic«*lt  sit* 
ustions  snd  vhere  to  go  for  help,  snd  siscellaneoua  infonsation  regarding  all 
flvunicipal  government  officials  and  c(^Enitteefi»  school  officisXs  ssd  coMlt* 
tees,  nursery  schools,  churches,  and  ssreting  roms.  It  would  be  also  be  a 
good  idea  to  keep  a  file  on  local  and  regional  vpriHsing  events  of  a  cultural, 
educational,  or  recreational  nature  an**  s  ciw^ilation  of  tourist  attractions 
und  what  to  do  in  the  area  (^olf  courses,  picnic  areas,  tennis  courts,  etc.). 
Difficult  situations  include  faaily  probl^cas,  consumer  co«plaints,  finaocial 
difficulties,  medical  problems,  legal  aid,  accoiaaodation  problems  and  victiaw 
of  disasters.  It  is  especially  is^ortaot  in  these  situations  to  haov  the 
agencies  kbich  can  offer  assistance. 


ProvidlBg    c^mmity    infornatlon   Sf?rvirrs    throush   the   public  librafy 

essentially  the  amae  principles  in  a  rural  setting  as  carried  oiit  in 

■btmpnlitan  areas:     accurate  Inforvationi  trufiti#orthii»B5;  coordiiution  and 

trooper  at  inn  !»twen  individuals  and  agesciea;  and  accessibility.     Tbe  nature 

of  the  service  amy  be  Bwre  personal  in  a  rural  setting^  bnt  a  great  challenge 

wonld  be  pnblic  awareness  -  educating  the  public  about  the  prngras.     A  few 

mral  cpwwaity  infonsatioa  centers  have  provided  services  to  greater  portions 

of  geographically  remote  residents  by  weans  of  a  traveling  van  *^ich  visits 

12 

different  sites  each  day  or  vetck  following  a  piAlici^ed  schedule.  »epre8«a- 
tativtts  fro©  various  agencies  »ay  be  on  hand  occasionally  to  discuss  issues  of 
concern  with  local  citiscns  and  the  van  can  also  bring  forss  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  (incooe  ta*,  consumer  cooplaint,  food  sta^  applications,  voter 
registration,  rebates*  etc.)  which  ««y  be  »orc  convenient  for  thoae  living  in 
rvsotv  areas. 

The  teerican  Library  Association  and  the  Report  fros  the  Wiite  House 
Confermce  on  Libraries  and  Infomntion  services  have  called  for  libraries  to 
fimvide  unrestricted  access  to  all  library  resources  and  infor^tion  services 
for  all  citisens  in  all  circuostaoccs ,  Libraries,  including  rural  public 
libraries*  must  be  aware  jf  their  changing  roles  and  responsibiliti**. 
OweXoping  s  Library  Cownwaity  info reat ion  Center  is  sn  excellent  neans  for  a 
eoBCeroed  public  library  to  provide  responsive  service  lo  all  a^crs  of  its 

LMHIIlity. 
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IKK)KP«)BIIES  Pm  BOO%S  BY  PWIL; 
WT  AN  EITHER  OR  PROPOSITIO* 


Naory  Ca^pp,  libra riao 

George  C.  BlBisJvIl,  Eleo^ntAJry  ScJiool 

Bradford^  PA 


"Confrontrd  vith  a  geogrsplUcally  dispersed  clientele  and  the 
hiffh  coats  of  dmUpins  new  library  sitea.  pabiic  libraries  have 
Bou^bt  to  develop  and  ii^leneof  various  Becbonisss  for  reacbiog  oot 
beyond  tbe  pbyairal  coofines  of  tbeir  preaeat  fariXlties  to  deliver 
materials  and  services.  Corrrat  practice  iovolves  usiog,  neat  oowr 
Nonly,  boobtsobiles  sod  books  by  aail,  occasionally  suppleaented  by 
depository  collections  or  portable  structures  sucb  as  kiosks. 

Current  meaoa  of  delivering  library  service  bave  beea  developcNl 
prisarily  to  extend  library  service  to  suburban  and  mral  popsla- 
tlotts  and  to  urban  populations  wb«re  coaventional  braocbes  are  not 
economically  feasible.  In  so«p  instances »  libraries  bave  also  mt^dtf 
special  efforts  to  reach  the  hoow-laod,  instituticm-bound  or  the  non- 
traditional  user. 

In  extending  servic<?s,  such  di>llvrry  systeas  are  being  es^lu^ed 
in  an  effort  to  utilise  resonrces  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 
Today  thia  effort  is  particularly  lBq»ortant  ss  public  libraries  are 
beaet  by  de^ods  for  accfmotabillty  and  cost*<-ef fectiveneas.** 

Bookaobile  service  and  the  books  by  isall  program  are  both  eaaential 
coaponeats  of  library  aervice  in  rural  A^ricj  today.  Thia  is  not,  hovwer* 
the  vievpoint  taken  by  many  in  the  libv  try  field.  They  believe  Oiese  progrMM 
are  either  detrimental  to  library  service  altogether,  or  only  one  of  the  pro- 
gram is  necessary  in  a  county,  lliis  writer  feels  both  services  are  neceasary 
to  reach  as  ©any  people  as  poasible  in  the  rural  coomnnity. 

This  paper  is  not  «  rofBprrhp>nR ivr  ovrrviev  of  bookaobile  and  books  by 
sail  service.  Of  concern  here  are  the  types  of  service  eacb  of  these  progran 
offer*  and  the  value  of  each  in  rural  Aaerica.  Therefore,  there  la  no  dia- 
Cttssion  of  bookmobile  spec ilicst ions  or  the  operational  details  of  either  nmt^ 


vice.     The  will  br  on  the  objectives  of  each  program,  their  advan- 


tages •«  veil  as  diMi<tv4fitase«  and  how  they  are  adjusting  to  owr  changing 
society  today.  Some  tisw  will  also  he  directed  towards  current  trends  in  each 
Of  these  sress,  A  brief  history  is  given  to  Mch  service  to  provide  aowe 
^fiersl  infomation- 

•*For  well  over  four  decades  library  service  by  bookmbile  has 
been  ariitently  discussed  in  library  conferences,  affectionately  and 
colorfully  described  in  professional  and  popular  magazines.  Human 
interest  stories  connected  irith  bootoobiles  abound,  for  no  other 
Cosm  of  book  distribution  has  lent  itself  ao  readily  to  r<»ance  and 
adventure.  Early  pictures  showed  the  horse-drowi  'surrey  with  the 
fringe  on  the  top*  bookwagon,  then  boojsaobiles  in  the  snow  with  li- 
brarians in  flowing  skirts  serving  patrons  wearing  high-topped 
shoes,  B«i  on  horseback  with  books  in  their  saddlebags  waiting  for 
the  baokawbile*  boys  and  their  dogs,  and  readers  standing  ei^jec- 
tantly  in  the  rain  ready  to  exchange  their  books-  Bookarobiles 
becjSDe  synonysoii^  with  glasour  heralded  as  the  Nupersalesiseo  of 
library  aervice.** 

This  is,  of  course,  a  r«Baotici»pd  picture  of  the  bookmobile  librarian. 
Eowwer,  it  does  indeed  eis^Bime  the  vital  role  playifd  by  the  bookaobile.  It 
services  children,  young  adults,  and  adults,  who,  for  so»e  reason  or  another, 
csn&ot  reach  a  library. 

The  bookmobile  has  not  always  been  an  ia^rtanl  servic   of  the  library 

prtjgra*.     Bookisobile  service  began  in  190^,  **rn  Wary  Titcosib,  librarian  of 

tlHS  Washington  Comity  Free  Library,  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  saw  lo  it  that  books 

•t  rural  deposit  stations  were  changed  regularly.    This  waf*  carried  out  by  the 

library  Janitor  who  provided  the  service  with  a  hired  horse  and  Concord  wagon. 

A  year  later,  Joshua  Thoaafi,  the  janitor,  drove  out  in  the  rural  areas: 

new  book  wogon  reacabled  a  cross  between  a  grocer's  delivery 
wagon  and  the  black  hearse  of  the  village  undertaker.     At  first, 


seae  fara  folk  were  reluctant  to  use  the  syange  new  oooa 
traption*  which  they  called  the  'desd  wagon-*" 


This  was  soon  overcone. 
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Mt»t«»r  vrhM  tvK  y^tf*  ihfp  iistHl  for  bootuoobilp  service,  although  th«  tecs 
"httok  iM^fiti,**  ln*m  \ht»  ^^ys  «f  Jufthu;!  Thcw^s*  horse-dravn  vskod,  stuck.  This 
ptsr^B^*  w.iR  MM'il  until  the  B!i<l^l920'B  t<»  riesrriKe  thf»  mofcori JC(Pd  hfH>ksioblle« . 
Exaitly   wh*»n  «»mJ  i,fhrvr   itn*   Ifrm  ''htiokmobiir**  v«a   first   usPd   is  Rot  loiowil. 

AifordlDK  to  M.  L.  Berg^r,  by  tbe  wid-l920'», 

Thf  prfwrenrr  of  thrst*  p*rly  b»oHsiobi  les ,  with  thr  na^  of  the  local 
Ubrary  ciebta)ronrd  on  thrlr  sides,  w«s  probably  «  cofitributing 
f Victor  to  thf  rrnrwal  of  thr  reading  habit  in  rural  Aaierica  during 
thrsp  ypars-  The  nev  BH>ans  of  transportation,  rcKj^ined  with  its 
unique  i^trriiry  functiott,  j^rotsgbt  Knowledge  of  the  county  library  to 
even  the  most  remote  farm" 

The  use  ol  the  bmik^obile  j^s  not  only  ion  tilled  to  the  fanSB.  It  umm 
rerogoized  that  the  bookmobile  could  be  a  »of»t  beoelicial  «eaa»  of  assistAfiCtf 
for  school  lit>rariesr  which  did  not  have  wuch  to  offer  at  the  tiwe.  Book- 
mobiles  could  visit  county  schools  every  AK^ntb  or  so,  leaving  children's  books 
as  well  as  professional  books  for  use  in  the  classroosi. 

Thr  Works  Progress  Aiksinist ration,  with  its  »iany  deiconst rations  iovolving 
bookmobiles,  did  a  great  deal  to  further  the  development  of  service  in  the 
last  1930s  and  early  1940s. 

By  1937,  there  were  only  about  60  bookstobiles  in  the  United  States, 
aostly  in  the  southern  states.  North  Carolina  was  the  leader  in  the  develop 
meiit . 

The  A&w-ricau  Library  *'8ocl»tion  recognized  the  rising  interest  in  lM>ok*' 
aK»bile  service  in  Novn^er  AiA  issued  a  sutnouiry  of  a  study  cofiduct<Nl  by 

8  specially-appointed  coimittee  of  the  Library  Exteosiou  Division  on  thirt«eii 
hookirobile  topics.  The  results  were  inconsistent*  but  the  ififonsati<m  gave 
enrourageoent  to  people  inteci-sted  ia  the  idea  of  bootcrobile  service.  Then  In 
1951,    the    ALA   Extension  Division's    BooHmobile   Coiaraittee    issued   a  20"^psge 


t»OOklpt    ofi    "Bookmobilr   Slandartll nation.*"     It  w^iniy  (olKmUHt  with  thf 

Large  nua^rf*  of  sprcsaUy  df^sigitrd  hotiksBfihi  ii*s  clifl  «oi  *  i w  »nio  ut^e 
ttatil  after  World  War  Kveti   iln-n,   OMny   Jilir^nrs  wrrr  tiiUI  using  rt»n- 

verted  vehiclrsi  rathrr  than  rBrflully  drsiKtird  fumtiona)  vphiilps  pquippfJ 
to  l»Andl«  the  load  nvrr  rough  roads.  N<*V4iia*h  first  h^fcaKrbilf*  was  a  ^^con" 
V«rtcd  atB^laocc>  p«rchasfd  for  tbr  WashoF  Cmifuy  Librat^  trtm  army  Burpius/'^ 

The  fCNk^ral  Library  Srrvirtfe  Ai  i  vbsrh  bpgain  \n  I956»  vah  to  provide 
WMCf  for  s<*rvire  to  rural  rrsidents.  Brtwprn  19.S6  and  1<I6«  «o«r  of  thia 
money  wan  upriit   tor  booXmohiles  to  dcfDonfiliatr  library  Krrvicp  to  rural  rra- 

BoolORobile  s^rxirv^  brgan  to  pxpactd  rapidly  at  jhts  point.  In  1960, 
Library  Trends  drvotpd  an  rnire  iBsue  lo  "Currpnt  Trendfir  in  Bmitunobi  lea . 
Then  in  196'*,  ALA  .ssupd  a  Ib'-page  docwoent  entitled  **Standards  of  Quality  for 
Bookmobile  Service/*  which  conaidrrrd  the  uses  and  lirai tat ions,  organization 
and  operation »  scheduling,  materials,  staff,  physical  aspect B,  and  head^ 
^^uarterst  In  <roaciae  forv.  These  atandarda  are  still  used  for  nodem  biMikDo- 
bilea. 

In  1979,  the  Publir  Library  Section  of  the  Kentucky  Library  Association 

collected    information   to   update   the  bookmobile  proi^rafls  of   the  state.  The 

ciMVittee's  final  recoanendation  was  as  fellovs: 

*'Oivea  the  current  egq>hasiB  on  extension  services  and  upon  reaching 
those  patrona  onable  to  use  the  library  as  It  has  traditionally 
existed*  operated,  aud  been  orgaois;ed«  tJwrre  i9  a  great  possibility 
that  the  aervice  can  reach  patrons  who  can  be  reached  efficiently 
and  effectively  in  no  other  way.  The  aged,  the  young,  the  rural, 
the  handicapped ,  the  econ<»aical ly  and  soci ally  disadvantaged  all 
need  a  service  which  is  often  far  froa  their  neighborhoods  and  which 
is  f>ot  likely,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  to  be  permanently  located  in 
these    areas;    for    these   patrons   sooe    form   of  portable  extension 
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service  the  90st  feasiblr  sstsver;  and  boolmbile  service  secss 

thtf  suitable,  »ost  efficif^ni  sad  effective  forw  of  euch  err- 

vices,"" 

There  cire  several  ioportant  qiulifications  oecrssary  to  luve  a  sucressflkl 
hootaiohae  prograa.  rhm  prosrss  develoi^ra  suat  be  kcowlrdgeable  and  dedi*- 
cated^  and  tbe  librarian  omst  be  concerned,  involved  and  aware  of  patron 
Dceda,  The  frequrntly  rotating  book  collection  abould  reflect  tiie  im^da  of 
the  patrons.  The  booteobile  should  aaintaia  a  regular  schedule,  and  provide 
aaxiaw  service,  Fleiribilit^r  is  «lso  i^rtant  In  ackiinisteriog  boohasobile 
service  mhJ  saking  necessary  adjustments  to  io^rove  srrvire. 

The  value  of  positive  c^^sounity  relations  and  publicity  to  the  success  of 

the  service   should  also  b#?  nsphasised.     Because   hoofcaobile   service   Is  so 

draatatic  and  has  such  hiftfa  publicity  vslue  it  is  wost  isportaot  that  it  be 

go«>d  service.    According  to  Eleaaor  Frances  Bra^, 

.  .  ,it  should  Meet  the  standards  of  a  vell-chosen,  am^aling  hook 
collection;  a  coi^teot,  careful ly^selected  staff  with  at  least  one 
professional  librarian  for  each  booksKsbile;  s  wiselyplanned  sche^l- 
ulej  and  eff.'cient  operation.  The  booksdoblle  itself  sniat  be  the 
proper  sise  and  type  to  do  the  job  for  vhxch  it  is  intended.  Poor 
service  is  worse  than  no  service  at  all,  because  it  engendurs  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  entire  idea  of  bookmobile  Qiwra|tlon  and  re^ 
fleets  upon  the  reputation  of  the  library  providing  it. 

Basically »  libraries  with  a  large  service  area  and  a  Itm  population 
density  benefit  most  fro»  bookaobiles.  Bookmc^iles  have  been  an  effective 
swans  of  distributing  books  in  isolated  districts  and  rural  schools.  Itiey  cnn 
reach  the  portion  of  a  caSBmoity  that  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  a  regular 
library  because  of  distance  or  lack  of  trsasporti*tioQ,  The  collection  nay 
also  suppleisent  the  resources  in  the  area  schools. 

Bootasobiles  have  been  utilised  for  exhibits,  devonst rat ions,  projects, 
services  to  schools  or  other  agencies »  and  for  visits  to  low-incoee  neighbor^ 
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llomSa.  They  also  serw  aa  a  link  to  the  central  library  ^nd  can  pr^mute  its 
MWices.  Hot  cmly  doefi  the  boolroobile  prcwotr  the  public  library,  but  ia 
itft«if  it  is  a  proBotiooal  tool-in  the  ryp  of  the  public  at  all  timrs. 

Anothi^r  service  provided  by  bookmobilt-rt  is  that  they  c»n  tie  uaed  a» 
guides  to  detensinre  the  best  lorations  for  future  permanent  facilltiea. 
Costly  viatake9  can  be  avoided  by  this  aervice.  A  boofcaobile  can  test  diany 
different  locations  for  a  future  library,  whereas  once  a  library  has  been 
built*  it  is  not  easHy  ooved, 

Patrons  can  directly  examine  library  books  tn  the  boolraobile.  Personal 
matact  with  the  patrons  provides  valuable  infonnstion  to  the  reading  tastes 
snd  needs  in  order  to  help  with  the  selection  of  materials.  The  inforoal 
ativ.sphere  can  also  attract  patrons.  Close  ties  can  be  built  beti#een  Ji- 
hraiians  and  patron,  wbA«.fi  is  also  good  public  relations.  It  can  also  save 
%bm  jMtroo  tine  «nd  ooney. 

The  confines  of  a  bookeobiie  msy  attract  patrons  because  of  the  sixe  of 
the  hookBobile  and  the  c<»^act  collect  ion.  As  sientioned  previously ,  there  is 
also  the  attraction  of  the  tera  boo)opobile. 

The  booknobile  is  not  as  expensive  to  operate  as  a  branch  library.  It 
c«n  slso  provide  tev^iorary  service  until  a  permanent  facility  can  be  erected. 

iSoBt  boolosobiles  will  not  be  able  to  ^srovide  the  above  fisentioned  ser^ 
vices.  However,  carefully  planned  program,  Ua^ed  on  the  needs  of  the  cow 
vmlty,  with  s  well -trained  staff  and  «  good  collection  will  provide  the  best 
service. 

Hwre  are  liBtitations  to  bookmibile  service,  limitations  inherent  to 
bpokisoblles,  and  other  probleas. 
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A  h^%tt  ^hi.l  t-l(U»lnK  «'!  XH**  tmtikisoht  It*  ii»  th«i  no  ranttc^r  bow  i^t>  plonoed 
it  t«,  it  4  .uiimt  M  TV*  ^fi  a  HohMiiMtc  l»ir  *i  2^<iit«l  branch  library.  Thf  coIIpc- 
turn    IK    tisiitfM)    III   %co|M.  ami   M/#.  hviAUa^^  «f  thf   Utk  of   upair.  Ilf>lf>rpiir» 

On««  ..|   U,,.  pinhlrws  ^ssoi  1.111,1  with  btwkawibilr  ftrrvirr        tb**  higb 

loM    «f   »«,.it..M^,ur  irvati.     Thr  staff    >n  tflXvn  untr^lMPd  in  prevpDliW 

Minlpn/im <-  t.r  tHRevRrtuy  ir>»airt»  ant]  whrn  «  ImoKmubi in  «  shop  for  rff- 
f>*f*rh,  library  skt-rvin  i^  ijsjMlly  tfmf.orarUy  ifi j.routinut*d.  Thin  disruption 
t>i  stth^iiul  tTtK  %  hi-  rflr^trimrnl^I  to  lUv  s^rvelaimtit  iil  an  elttvirnl  pro^r^fi. 
(^AKotftJC  h&h  rflso  hrtomr  flk»rn  nf  an  eKprndtturr.  TKr  vr^thcr  fln4  road  condi- 
liMlJ*  ftro  also  h4Kl  wn  tlir  bookmubilr . 

Si***  prrvriitK  irbt-arrh  unil  Pturtymj?  fron  talting  place  in  a  bcwteobile 
brtAUSr  thrrr  not  iiHu^Uy  room  for  tihl«*i»  ^itw!  ch»ir«.  Browsing  spacf  is 
also  Uwjt#-cl.  It  i»  difficult  to  fimi  ad^qualr  roo®  to  arrange-  displays, 
proootiofiai  tmtrrtnlv,  lihtrsiiRf^  materials  and  otber  library  services. 

Boofcaobile  stoptt  are  usually  briel,  »b  a  wide  area  must  be  covered.  The 
arrival  Li«e  nav  nat  fit  ibe  schedule  of  arast  vorkins  people.  The  infr«qiieiicy 
of  vial Is  also  linits  the  effsciescy  of  t^e  library  service  provided,  and  as 
mentioned  previously*  iifeatber  conditions  and  sieihanical  probleoa  can  further 
deter  this. 

With  a  limited  a^unt  o<  apace »  it  is  difficult  to  provide  library  in- 
atrtictioD  to  groups.  It  is  also  hard  to  provide  any  type  of  school  ioBtruc 
tion  due  to  the  lack  of  spare  and  the  lack  of  useful  eater ial  available  for 
school  assigDiaefits .  • 

Due  to  soffle  of  the  lisiitations  sM'ntioned  earlier,  and  other  factors,  many 
qi:eattons   are  bein«   raised  as   to  the  validity   of  bookmobile  service  t<^y. 
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icallyt  at  «  B^rrlinn  hrtti  at  thr  Pifiifllav^y  fiiMn  Libiary  in  H*'%»  Ji  rM'y,  it 
VAB  advifttrd  that  bnol^vliilr  liSraMJiii*,  owkr  um-  m!  M.tliNticK  lu  t»iti]<t  ^  ca&r 
for  kf^ing  bookaobi  on  thr  »oaH.  St^ii^ilufi  ^^»r^Jhl  im  ludr  thi*  nuahrr  of 
pe«plc   at    rach   stop,    the   ttii^brr  typr   o1   matriiAlb   tircuUifd   .ititt  thr 

nunher  of  refprrnvp  <iur«ttioiiB  hatidlrd. 

Aaothrr  iseane  of  jufi^Kiiyins  ihi*  hu«lu»*»hijp  ^rrvicr  in  I  ii^nt  uf  shrinking 
funding  jinil  f>nrtgy  rr Bounee,  ib  to  ust-  thr  buokmiibilr  t«  provi4r  iiow^l I brary 
services.  An  rnma^le  of  this  tmt  br  loun4  in  Sriiiw  Dallas  Cownty,  Alabama , 
UHi^rr  thr  boofcvan  waa  madr  worr  valuablr  by  Ufiting  it  lo  servr  thr  ilHtrratr 
MB  well  as  thp  Trading  patrons  *  Addilipnal  »rrvirfs  fotspd  in  variuan  rountirn 
inclttde:  Blood  pref»aurr  and  diabi^tri;  Rrrrrniug,  plant  <linirB,  nkm  rare 
4n»on0irat&ona ,  puppet  ahowa,  films,  and  clown  prrforaant^b . 

A  ttodrm  and  op-to-cfalr  type  of  boolusobilr  ta  found  in  thr  Washington 
County  library  Systrai  in  Hiaiiia&ippi .  Tlw?  &ook»obile  carrirs  a  nicrofivhr 
^ard  ratalpg  ni  thr  rntit^  lihtmty  tiyfitrw.  turatrd  at  th*  booKffiobilr  dfsfc  is 
thir  catalog  and  a  oirrolirhe  yrad*»r  which  occupipa  leas  than  a  B«|w«irr  foot  of 
»pacr ' 

An  infaprnaive  and  original  vehicU  usrd  to  providr  bookaobilr  srrvir«>  is 
found  in  the  Coaatal  Plain  Regional  library  of  Tifton,  Georgia.  W>en  one  of 
their  boo  knob  lies  w«a  totaled  in  an  arc  i  dent  >  a  aportsvan  ca^a  was  converted 
to  a  Btni-bookwobile.  Becauae  of  its  Rixe»  the  van  ia  ea«y  for  one  peraon  to 
operate  and  the  aini-b<.olU8obile  ateets  the  needs  of  the  lafflawnity  it  serves. 

Aa  a  tiojiX  exai^lr^  a  unique  type  of  bookaobile  service  can  be  found  in 
Alaska.    According  to  A^rltan  Libraries, 
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The  8©«l8  of  the  booh  b&at  project  are  to  stiimiste  use  of  the 
Al«sk«  State  Llbrary*s  ^il  ordrr  service  atid  to  provide  direct 
service  to  the  8,000  people  Uvioj^  rhroogluHit  southeast  Alaaha'a 
acattered  coves  and  bays.  fUny  people  in  the  amall  losing  and 
fiahiBg  coQKimitieB  had  never  experienced  the  pleasure  of  browainfi 
i»  a  library  ...  ^ 


ARother  uauaual  feature  of  thia  prograa  la  that  it  ia  through  the  coordination 
of  rhurch.  atate,  iederal  and  local  efforts  that  the  floating  library  Is  an 
effective  alternative  to  traditional  library  aervice. 


^OOKS  BT  KAIL 

With  the  rhaoffes  occuring  in  society  today,  it  is  necesaary  and  is^iortaiit 
for  librariea  to  eaaainr  and  revise  their  services  if  -hey  are  to  be  aioai 
effective.  o»e  of  the  moat  ii^portant  iv^lesentations  is  the  rapid  grovt^  rate 
of  the  boohs  by  mail  i  -ograa. 

The  primary  objective  of  books  by  mail  service  iu  to  extend  the 
traditional  booh  and  sedia  Asterial  leading  aervirea  (a)  to  people 
»dio,  for  varioua  peraooal  reasons,  cannot  visit  the  statioaary 
Public  library  facilitlea,  tdiether  they  be  a  main,  branch,  or  a 
ttobile  unit,  and  (b)  to  people  vbv>  have  not  been  served  by  the  trad- 
itional public  library  because  they  live  ia  rural  areas  without  a 
town  or  city  large  enough  to  have  an  established  coiraauiity  library. 

The  boohs  by  sail  program  has  not  alvays  been  the  significant  service 
that  it  is  today,  although  it  vas  prosinent  in  the  early  stages  of  library 
development.  In  fact,  "the  conception  of  an  organiared  and  publicised  booha  by 
sail  or  hofse  delivery  aervice  available  to  all  library  p.*  :>ns  vas  the  vision 
of  a  handful  of  individuals,  until  the  1960s. 

Uoac  delivery  was  an  essential  part  of  the  aervice  offered  by  raany  of  the 
circulation  and  aubarription  libraries  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. By  the  turn  of  the  century,  many  counties  did  not  l^lieve  in  boofcso- 
biles*,  they  circuJated  leore  boohs  by  oail  than  over  the  counter. 
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first  t«xt  a  comity  library  service  (1925)  ef^hasised  t^t  aail 
Mrvice  shou.*  be  offered  as  »  euijor  alternative  fens  of  service 
even  when  tbere  was  a  vell-deve loped  syatcm  of  branches  and  stations 
•ad  sftgsested  that  traasportaticm  costs,  both  ways,  should  be  as- 
siined  by  ttm  county  library.  An  ALA  publication  on  library  exten-* 
8 ion  standards  (1926)  ^tated  that  a  good  county  library  provides 
Bail  service  to  moy^$tt. 

The  ^rlod  of  greatest  developsent  in  hvmt  delivery  by  public  libraries 
ttltended  fro®  about  1900  to  1920«  coinciding  with  the  relative  decline  of  the 
privnte  circulating  and  subscription  libraries,  and  iBoediately  preceding  the 
videopread  onmership  of  auto^biles.  Since  that  tisie,  these  services  have 
gradoally  declined  in  s«ae  areas  vhile  entirely  disappearing  in  others. 

There  iwre  a  nuBd>er  of  ressons  for  the  decline  in  boobs  by  isail  service. 
Boohawbiles  were  becoming  mtifr  popul "  : ,  and  serving  a  large  populatior  of  the 
rural  areas.  Tl^re  was  also  b^jbic  fear  that  delivery  systeios  used  by  large 
libraries  would  uaderalne  the  development  of  local  branch  libraries.  Hie 
lncrMS«  in  the  nts^wr  of  autonobiles,  allcywing  for  greater  isobility,  also 
aided  in  the  decline* 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  decline  of  the  hc»Be  delivery  service 
was  thm  inactjsent  of  the  Library  Service  Act.  Ih^se  funds  provided  bookaobila 
gervice  and  helped  establish  branch  libraries  and  nev  library  systeias.  Today* 
hoiyever,  this  is  changing,  as  soro  funds  are  nov  Inking  directed  towards  books 
by  Bail  service. 

Interest  in  siail  delivery  of  library  books  wss  revived  in  the  early 
IfifiOa.  An  iB^ortant  influence  in  this  revival  was  doe  to  the  grant  awarded  to 
KonMm  Lyon  of  Washington  F  *lic  Library  by  the  Council  on  Library  Resources. 
This  grant  allowed  Lyon  to  conduct  a  twelve-«onth  experisient  with  a  hone 
delivery  service  which  i  icluded  laail  delivery.  At  this  point,  many  people 
ware  becoising  aware  that  t^re  was  a  definite  need  for  books  by  Rail  as  a 
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major  alipraativr  ervice  to  rompls^nt  the  »eirvic«e  offered  by  brMcb  li* 
braries* 

The  first  nAticuial  disctiSBion  for  iodividiAaU  interrsieiS  in  mail  order 
library  jervire  waf»  held  In  Sa-j  FraorUro  ib  Jwnp  1967,  The  oeetiog  eadorved 
the  books  by  nail  progran  which  esf^basized  a  free,  widely  publicised  ^rvice. 

"By  1975,  nore  than  one  htUMlred  and  twenty  U.S,  public  libr^riea  «ere 
reported  to  have  soae  form  of  nail  delivery  service  known  variously  tod«y  mm 
Books  by  Mail.  Hailbox  Ubrary,  fi«iUbrary.  ffoil-^A-Book,  or  Mail  Order  library 
Service, 

Cost  is  one  of  the  oain  advantages  of  a  books  by  mail  prograa  as  ccnqMred 
to  bookaobile  servire,  which  in  ffiany  areas  has  caused  a  reduction  or  change  la 
book«>bile  service  in  favor  of  books  by  raail  service*  Factors  whicb  i«»cessi-' 
tated  these  changes  wpre: 

(1)  the  realization  that  present  library  services  awy  no  longer  oeet  the 
needs  of  all  residents, 

(2)  the  rising  cost  of  fuel, 

<3)    bookmobile  sechsnical  probleoSf  and, 

(4)    financial  inability  to  replace  the  bookmobile;*. 

Books  by  nail  provides  access  I  all  people.  It  c«j  reach  people  wt»»  do 
not  have  a  public  library.  It  can  reach  people  who  have  no  trsQis»>rtation  to 
get  to  a  put  iic  library,  or  who  are  disabled  or  ho»e  bound  lor  other  reasonat 
tesporarily  or  pensanent  iy ,  It  can  provide  service  to  pei^le  vho  are  h'mm 
tmly  certain  hours  of  the  day,  i^ich  is  sas^tbing  *  bookmobile  cannot  do. 

Another  contributing  factor  whi  h  makes  books  by  sail  iervlce  popular  is 
that  it  is  convenient  .     the  patron.     The  patron  does  not  need  to  leave  the 
and  never  needs  to  vorry  about   library  hours  or  bookisobile  sc^dulei* 
According  to  A,  W,  Kelley, 
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.  .  .  for  thp  c*ntir«  staff »  especially  thc^  profpnuional ,  iuvolvt^nrnt 
in  the  hooks  by  mail  program  hms  m  very  isnport^ni  xspliratiun  i^r 
tieyona  Uie  circulatlcm  of  library  hottku  .  .  .[it  is),  a  prtyf^shitmai 
reader  servlre  v^iether  or  not  recognized  as  such.  .  .  Hooks  by  mail 
iB  an  excellent  vehicle  of  cor«Mii]ication  hftvren  the  staff  and  thr 
patroBS.  II  in  also  a  built-in  feeitlback  systen  that  will  keep  Ihe 
staff  in  tfse  with  the  shiftio^  patron  Interests  and  dnaar^Ss.  Books 
by  nail  %fork8  as  an  autooiatir  selection  guidance  system  for  nev 
acqtsisitions  and  for  continuous  renewal  of  the  library  collect  ton. 

Although    books    by    mtil    service    offers    c^ny    advantages    for  library 

service,    it  does  have   its  Hnitaticms ,     Some  of  the  Bwjor  disadvantages  are 

reviewed  below. 

In  1979*00,  diacuAsions  were  held  at  the  Graduate  School  of  library  Ser- 
vice of  the  University  of  Alaba^.  Sowe  of  tf»se  discussions  focused  on  the 
twefulnesB  of  hooks  by  mail  service.  A  research  study  was  funde*',  and  one  of 
the  major  findings  was  that: 

Books  sy  aMiil»  as  presently  practiced^  is  arn  inadequate  fons  of  ser* 
vice  for  young  peoj^e.  The  study  strongly  suj^ests  that  a  books  by 
sail  prograai  di&criainates  against  children  and  yonng  adults  because 
of  the  nature  of  many  books  by  »ail  catalogs.  These  catalogs  are 
often  tiJBcs  characterised  by  language  and  reading  levels  that  are 
incei^rehensiblr  to  children.  In  addition,  BO«e  are  unattractive 
ai»d  poorly  designed  with  few  if  any  illustrations.  Instructions  for 
use  may  bfp  excessively  complex.  The  collections  described  in  thc« 
often  fail  to  r-flect  or  excite  the  reading  tastes  of  young 
adults."*^ 

According  to  ffoms  McCallan  in  Libras^  Trends »  a  survey  was  done  con* 
cemiag  bookisobiles  and  books  by  01a il  service.  Although  it  was  a  very  u»ll 
gurvcy^  Booe  of  the  results  do  have  relevance  to  books  by  isail  service  today. 
^ihmi  asked  the  question  '^What  do  you  feel  are  the  major  problc«s  associated 
With  the  prograai?"  the  replies  are  listed  below  in  ordt?r  of  frequency; 

1.  U.S.  Postal  Service 

2.  Sot  enough  use,  hard  to  reach  all  eligible  patrons 

3.  tack  of  personal  contact  with  patron;  lack  of  personalized  infor** 
SMtion  service 

4.  tisited  selection  of  books,  he&vy  Ueoand  for  certain  titles;  hard  to 
guess  which  Iteiss  will  becofse  high  in  demand,  requiring  additional 
copies 
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5.  Costs  of  postage t  books  and  service 

6.  Provides    oaly    rerrestioiMil    reading;    not    for    serious    readers  or 
students 

7.  Inadequate   clrculatioa^coatrola;  hard  to  get  t^ooks  back  on  tiBM9$ 
ha.-d  to  collect  fii>e». 

It  is  also  io^sfiible  to  provide  reference  materials  tbrouf^  books  by 
BMiX'  Kagaxines  and  non-print  »edia  are  rarely  circulated  tbrough  b€K»kB  by 
sail,  altboogb  this  practice  has  succeeded  in  scsse  areas* 

Rising  postal,  printing  and  distribution  costs,  and  budget  rea^^ictiona 
which  can  reduce  the  size  of  the  catalogs  can  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the 
books  by  nail  service. 

Another  probl^  that  My  arise  steas  iroa  the  suspicions  of  the  public 
librarians  who  see  the  books  by  mmil  progran  as  direct  coi^titioo  to  their 
own  local  library.  They  do  not  view  it  as  an  essential  part  of  a  library 
progras,  but  as  a  detrijsent. 

Cboong  Kiia  states  that  .  .s<^  librariass  have  been  disappointed  that 
booka  by  nail  haa  not  uocovcreH  great  nuffi$>er8  of  new  readers.  This  service, 
which  sii^pXy  Bakes  books  available  in  a  different  way^  cannot  be  ejq^cced  to 
pat  a  dent  in  the  great  nits^rs  of  non-readers 

Books  by  sail  progr^sffi  are  becweing  increasingly  popular  in  rural  library 

programs !fany   libraries   are  now  using  conoercial  books  by  mail  service. 

As   of    1976,    there  were   about   fifty- four  books   by  sail 
aroxmd    the  country  serviced  by  the  Anericiua  Companies  *  (Topeka, 
Kansas)  Kail-A-Book  Catalog  and  paperback  service.     Aamg  the  «oat 
plaosible  reasons  for  thin  trend  are  the  following: 

(a)  For  an  inexperienced  books  by  mail  progriff),  the  stake  in  the 
snccesa  of  the  progra»  is  very  high.  An  assurance  of  a  reasoo^ 
able  degree  of  success  is  very  is^rtant,  especially  when  the 
beginning  progrim  in  financed  by  a  skort-tersi  federal  fniid, 
Such  a  progran  has  little  ti£se  to  gain  first-hand  experience  or 
to  have  the  plan  tested  i**  the  field  before  fully  if^leaieotiilg 
it. 

(b)  Crucial  to  beginning  a  rural -type  books  by  sail  prograis  are  a 
dependable  and  adequate  supply  of  paperbacks,  and  tifl»Iy 
catalog  preparation  and  distribution  on  a   regular  scheihile. 
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Tteo  itttArrupticm  of  eiUier  mtll  result  in  tfce  loss  of  both  ner- 
iric«  sod  i^troitf,  la  this  sres»  the  cooEwrcisl  service  may 
provide  sooe  sssursnce. 

Xi»  also  notes  tJbst  s  coaBaerci«I  service  sliould  never  coe^letely  siih- 
•titttte  for  locsl  pn^rstioa  of  special  catalogs  swS  collections  designed  to 
■eet  the  special  needs  of  the  local  coaemity. 

A  mv^r  of  books  by  Mil  progrstts  around  the  country  are  now  adding 
oofi^o^  anterisls  to  their  circulating  collections,  especially  Son  fiian  amd 
Midio  cassette  tapes.  They  are  contimially  e3^ri»eatiag  vith  different  types 
nf  ASterisls  to  see  wl^ther  or  not  it  is  fessible  to  »sil  tl»»,  Teleconmai- 
cation  facilities  will  aahe  telei^tHM;  calls  to  librsry  centers  easier  and  less 
m^ensive  in  relstion  to  other  trsditional  ci  nw  lication  ssans. 

The  role  of  publicity  hss  teen  is^rtant  is  prosoting  books  by  nail 
service,  «s  many  iwHuple  have  be^  nnsvsxe  of  t^  progrMs.  The  folloifing  have 
been  used  in  publicining  books  by  oail  end  have  been  successful:  flyers, 
mrs^sper  articles,  interviews  on  local  televiaicm  talk  shows,  progron  snd 
slide  presentations  for  vsrious  coraounity  groins  (senior  citings,  gardes 
ciobst  civic  clubs,  schools,  etc.)  and  exhibits  st  locsl  fsirs. 

A  current  trend  in  books  by  mail  service  which  scc<^ts  for  sobs  of  its 
pc^pialsrity  with  librsrisi»,  is  its  continnsl  esqphasis  en  the'  ose  of  the  locsl 
^^lic  librsry.  In  Vernont  where  tiiere  is  found  a  very  successful  ststewide 
books  by  Msil  progran  it  haa  been  fouiul  that  books  by  Mil  hsd  not  seriously 
hnrt  traditional  library  service. 

In  cw^lusion,  it  should  be  r^wftered  tkmt  the  books  by  Mil  progress  is 

TOt  m 

.  .  .sntetitute  for,  nor  a  r^XscesMt  of  library*  b  standard  ser* 
vices;  it  is  a  regular  library  service  in  its  own  right.  .  .Its 
natural  strength  lies  in  its  sbility  to  reach  alnost  snyone  i4io  hss 
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#ifi  .iil<frr«fi«  A»t\  n  mmil  bnu.  This  ability  Adds  efioxiaauBly  to  the 
fi|flicrf  iif  library  Nrrvjie  ^ml  Hh  inf!ur*Qce.  It  can  overroae  Mny 
harruTh  to  thf  libiMiy  scrvirr-j^rrat  distance,  geographical  bar- 
rlfr^,  iif ighborbfHvd,  dovmtowu  traffic  end  pa-'lLtng  probl^flss,  tiwe, 
s««r<o^iU'Ottoiiiii-  and  ruUurai  barr  irrN." 

finokttnbi  Jf*N  And  Wk^  by  mail  programs  should  of  fer  specific  rrsourceo 
a««l  arrvicrs  to  library  usf-rs  who  arr  not  ubtainiDR  tbesf  through  other  Beans. 
Coals  Khoiild  hr  wf  Jl  tlrveJoped  and  progfaisR  should  he  alert  and  reLpoiu»ive  to 
the  vhatiging  nrv^h  oi  ihrir  audirmes.  Any  &ervicr  instituted  ahould  hav« 
pv^tuatlvr  coff)fM>n(>i>iB  that  awatnr  and  provide  feedback  to  administrators  so 
that  adtu«tmrnt6  can  be  wade  to  help  ensure  the  attaiment  of  progrms  objec- 
tives. Libraries  should  take  care  not  to  establish  such  priorities  on  the 
basis  of  convenienre  to  the  library.  In  addition,  the  coaaauuity  itself  shouia 
he  involved  as  Bwcb  as  possible  in  the  efitablisfeoesit  of  priorities. 

Both  bookmobile  services  and  the  hooks  by  smil  progr^«)  are  a  necessary 
psrt  of  library  service  in  the  rural  areas.  Both  are  needed  because  they 
resch  different  people  and  smBetimea  even  eeet  different  needs  in  the  sssms 
people. 

An  long  88  the  programs  are  up-to-date  and  oeet  the  special  needs  of  the 
pstrons,  these  services  are  a  vorthwile  and  necessary  part  of  library  service. 
They  can  do  omch  to  promote  the  librat-y  in  rural  areas  where  this  has  not  he«n 
done  in  the  past,  and  is  auch  oeeded.  The  people  need  to  become  aware  that 
their  needs  can  be  wet  and  their  questions  answered  at  their  local  public  li- 
brary. 
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CCKJPtRAUVf  Of>PORnjNinf%  fOR  RURAL  LIBRARIES 

timla  Hrxldtnf^^r,  rhildrrn'^  Lit*r«ri4!t 
Cli«f  }i*Kt*Mt  l*iihli«  lihi.ify 
CiMclrKtcm,  WrM  ViiK>ntj 

This  |M|MT  will  prc'sriil  vays  in  whivh  < Of^firral ive  yrtvicfn  m»y  he  of 
bf*iif*f<t  ti>  rural  public  Itbr^rtrw.  CoojM'rat  *vr  proKruss  drsvrihrd  in  it  vill 
hr  briwr««si  puMir  HhrarirN  anit  t$  v*r*rly  nt  nthrr  information  bourres.  Th«»4? 
Afivludr  ottM't   !tfirarit*Nr  othrr  Agi"ficic*&.  jnd  individuals, 

Thrre    «ir    Rcvrr^l    r<>*iN(fn»    for    public    librArirs,    eRiMTially    in  rural 

*rT«f»,  lo  K*»ek  »oDprr.itive  4vi.  iv  ttf  k  .     On**  britiK  thf  popuIdti<Hi  shift  toivard 

rural  aresK,  brinftuiK  with  ii  ^re^tFi  divf^rsif  iial  ion  m  thr  rc>^s  of  people 

re«idiiiR  in  rural   ( og^muni  1 1  rs . '     With  th*-  influx  of  people  roses  «  nppd  for  o 

vridrr   variety   ol    MatpriAln,   a  d<*i»dnd  rural    Isbr^riefi  sust    strive  to  neet 

Stanlry  A.  RAn&ois  shuvrd  tbi^  dcNs^nd  on  rural  libraries  in  New  York. 

Rttrnl  <:o8Kmiiiite{»  are  becoming  incrreasiUKly  dependent  on  each  other 
as  well  as  on  urban  renters.  HaleriaU  retjuested  on  interlibrary 
loan  in  rural  areas  ran  |nd  often  are  as  sophisticated  or  tech- 
nical as  in  aay  urban  areas. 

Arthur    Weyrrs,    in    an   article   about    cooperation    in   public  libraries, 

stresses  other  difficulties  with  trying  to  find  the  right  book  for  the  right 

person  at  the  right  tiise.    This  ideal  situation  is  no  easy  task  in  the  largest 

of  libraries f  ouch  less  in  on«  in  a  rural  coosninity  with  a  linited  collection. 

Meyers  lists  foar  isapediraents  to  this  task; 

.  .  .1)  the  person  may  not  need  or  be  able  to  use  an  eiitire  tiook 
because  of  a  reading  problem  or  difficulty  in  accessing  materials; 
2)  the  informtioB  needed  nay  not  actually  be  in  a  book  but  rather 
in  Booe  other  format,  such  as  s  pas^hlet  froa  the  Government,  peri- 
odical article,  audio  recording «  filn  ^diu»,  oircofoTOi  or  In  the 
aesKiry  of  a  persons  3)  the  ite«  deeded  »ay  not  be  i^ithio  our  build- 
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inn         «t  a  distant  torat  ion,  wf've  <  («r  l«>  rcutygnt^'f*  th.it  bar- 

ri«r«  CAB  br  measurrd  not  only  iti  ihr  mimt»i-i  of  wiJrK  ihr  p.«t  r»>«  J^ 
fro*  tbr  holdioR  Ubr«ry  or  in  thf  ari^nx^mtMit  of  htn^t^  Ihr  nilt.r 
fAcillty  is  open,   bul   aUo  hei  ^usr   of  i  rsM  bi  I  1 1 y   of    ihf  m.i- 

terial"^    due    to    Uc  k    t>l     iiid«>xifiK    lu    Ir.ialuHi  IikIihk, 
flu     *y»   bMt    mcrc'^Mtij^Iy    iisport.tiit    itj   Rrllmg  m««tc>ru<l    f>t  inloi- 
Mt&on  nrt-dfHJ  to  xhv  ff^tron,  ik  th<-  I  i«it  .ft  ions  of  ^?iv  «Mif  |})u  .try*N 
financial    rrsutirteti    to   tiiiriham*   nt    M«^tt*   <»t    oihrrwiM-  m.«k*  woir 
arcesetible  thr  particular  itt-m  ni  thf  fMrmat  iifrd«»il 

Cooperation  tietn-rrn  lihrarirs  atu\  nXhrr  sourirs  of  in! «irm,#t  sbi>itl«1 
result  in  the  aUevtatiim  of  binm-  of  thrne  hjndrrtiutN  In  pi»vmIuik  lUv  btsr 
possible  jjcrvUe.  Of  tourftr  il  may  Mill  !»r  jte)»ofef*4hlr  li*  i  inU  t  h*-  rif!;ht 
material    lor    the    riRhl    p*>rnofi   fvery    tiw   but    thr   end  *  im.|um .a  i 

should  be  to  imj^ruve  re&ourci'fy  and  st^rvgi^s  tot   ihv  p.a )  <>iin  . 

Before  entering  nito  rimprrffltw  r^forl^  the  library  mtist  flstert.^tn  in 
*ill»t  areas  re«oiirres  «r  NervUf-K  rould  hr  jmjMoved,  It  miist  ibm  detidr  vhivh 
can  be  provided  on  an  indtvidun]  b-isis  and  vhic  b  *  ,rn  he  ^^ined  throuRb  f,o»e 
typ«  of  cooperatiDB. 

But  before  wovin^  into  greiiier  coo|ieraiion  or  embarking  on  tbe  rojd 
to  partitipat  ii7n,  the  individual  library  RiMisil  have  a  clear  unifer-- 
standing  of  the  needo  and  interetitti  ul  its  present  and  potential 
Ufterfit  and  hov  il  is  not  neetinj^  their  need^. 

Once  the  institution  has  defined  itK  Bprvire  stxaaion  through  a 
clear  understanding  of  its  patrons,  it  is  then  faced  with  the  real- 
ization thai  It  cannot  econc^ically  satisy  all  user  demands  made  on 
it.  It  can  then  explore  the  parttcula/  cooperative  or  network 
arrangement  that  will  best  rseet  its  needs. 

An  inBtru»(*nt  designed  for  thia  purpose  ib  Xabert  N.  Cjiae'^  *'Afii»esawent 
Check! iat  -  A  Gnjde  to  Strengthen  Co»»unity  Library  in  Library  Cuope ra I  j on . 
In  it  Case  tmn  acknowledged  the  existence  of  i^ny  coaaivunity  inforro4tion 
sources  with  «i;ha«  cooperation  can  be  of  benefit  to  the  library.  He  has  de- 
veloped a  checklist  of  one  hundred  ttpma  to  help  the  library  find  areas  to  be 
•trettgthened ,  The  checklist  covers  the  oeeds.  of  patrons  both  t  urrent  and 
fnture,   cofODUnity  souriea   to  be  identified  and   located  holdinf(fi  of  the  li- 
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fcrary.  ■<teit«i8tratiyr  attitu^Ps,  the  roJr  of  tlw^  library  a»4  ilB  i«DUc«tiiw 
in  ftociety       «  vholwt. 

Caul's  -AssrRSfliPnt  CheckU.t"  provides  a  st^rtlog  place  for  the  Ubraty 
interested  in  cooperative  services.  It  gives  the  library  a  Hat  of  placea  in 
tlie  public,  private,  and  civic  t^ectors  of  the  coaamnity  to  ccmsider,  aa  well 
•8  tbe  type  of  awte-riala  available,  Bud  queBtions  for  tbe  library  to  detetvine 
whicb  ageociea  or  osanlrationa  can  be  sost  Helpful,^ 

The  real  of  thia  paper  vlU  deacribe  Bo»e  cooperative  rf forts  beti»e«a 
Fiiblic  libraries  and  siwrb  ioforMitiosi  sources  aad  aervJces.  Hu-ae  also  aervtB 
only  •«  a  beginoiog  io  ooperativ..  servirea.  Ttw-  ideaa  are  presented  aa  a 
basis  for  possibilities  in  cooperation. 

Tbe  Bbaring  of  bibliographic  inforsistion  tbrougb  co^ter-baaed  i^t- 
vorking  syatnss  is  an  area  ol  rapid  growth.  The  eisergence  of  OCLC  vas  oaly 
the  beginning  of  on-liiw  bibliographic  networhiag  ^dkUh  can  provide  libraries 
vith  idterllbrary  Joan  and  catalogiag  inforaation. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  Horthem  lotrrrelated  Library  Systen.  headquartered 
in  Pavtttrhet,  Khode  Island  has  tapped  into  Roston  Public  Library's  holdingg. 
This  provides  its  forty-three  me^t  libraries  with  arownd-the-cloch  access  to 
cataloging  ioforoation  which  they  hope  will  get  NioHb  on  the  shc^lf  faster  and 
leas  expensively  than  with  OCtC,^ 

Sonthwestern  CHiio  Rural  Libraries  (SWORL)  has  also  created  a  net%H>rk  by 
contracting  with  the  Pablic  Library  of  Coluabus  aed  Franklin  County  (PLCTC) 
for  interHbrary  loan  requests  and  for  reference  services.  PLCTC  will  aZao 
twwiefit  as  the  cooperation  enables  it  to  oahe  aiore  effrrtive  use  ;,f  it* 
materials  and  facilities  and  to  add  personnel,^ 
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Access  to  iMirrialB  In  other  librarirs  need  not  liRitrd  to  co«9>ut«r- 
Kssed  sesrches,  nor  to  participation  it>  a  large  syotra.  LibrarlrB  can  nali« 
^trons  Aware  of  rraovrces  available  in  othf*r  locations  by  bring  atNirr  th^m- 
■«XiPes.  Forest  Grove,  Orrgon  has  a  cooperative  referral  ayst^  basrd  on  the 
Close  personal  friendship  of  the  public,  school  and  iwiversity  librariaiis. 
Beci^rocsX  borrowiiig  privileges  have  been  established  betveen  the  three  li" 
braries.  The  wiiverslty  «»d  high  school  librarians  send  lists  of  new  acqui- 
itions  to  each  other  and  to  the  publir  librarian.  She  informs  then  sod  the 
cfifeomoity  of  her  nev  oMiterisls  through  a  werKly  newspaper  coliM.  In  this 
instanre   all   of   the  libraries  are  within  walking  distance  of  each  other.® 

Snterlibrary  loan  cooperatives  »ay  also  be  limited  to  a  specific  topic. 

Ihc  Southern  Adirondlack  Library  Systesi  in         Ifork  State  has  cooperated  with 

th«  Worth  Country  Library  Systes  and  the  Clinton-Essex-Franklin  Library  8y  tro 

in  providing  s  Aultisystea  workshop  on  genealogy  and   local  history.  Their 

e^HissiB   is   on   inter  library    loan   and  on  cooperative  acquisitions  in  these 
9 

subjects . 

fhiltitype  cooperatives  may  exist  for  purposes  other  than  sharing  of 
■steriais.  East  Bay  Librarians  Council  (San  Francisco)  organized  a  regional 
warehouse  for  storage  of  little-used  s^ierials.'^ 

Libra:  ies  in  rural  southeastern  North  Carolina  Cors^d  an  inioraal  associ** 
ntioa  cslled  The  Loose  Region  in  an  effort  to  overcome  staff  apathy  and  to 
sschenge  progrsoning  ideas.  They  comsnmicate  with  each  other  by  holding 
^rterly  meetings »  by  publishing  s  regulsr  newsletter  highlighting  Ubrsry 
prosrssSf  and  by  distribuiir^  a  series  of  papers  with  detail»  of  unususl  li- 
hrsry  services. 


A<.ulfmii  I  III*  iiiKs   I  of>  l.f  of  v.Hu«»  tti  I  hi-  piihlii   Hhr^rif^s  in  othrr 

ft«M.|t«.ff.,|  ivf  vi'H'inrN  hi  .1  |,ii,Ri^m  hjiMfr^t  lh*»  Hi((ht>r  Mucation  /U  t  Title 
II-H  Ihv  A|>ti.t!.it  hi  .til  A<fult  r  «1uf  .4(  Kitt  ifitlf'f  UfltF-C)  <'1  f^»r«•hff•a4  St«lf  Uoi- 
vt*t*.ily.  Konlii«»<v  v.,»k*'.l  wictt  puhln    ntti^iitrs  trj  ynt  rt-^f^r-  Ihr  avas  lability  of 

l»ir  HM»!.f  ('iififUril,  rhi-  {Milil  M  lihr^iry  ]»ff«vj>]cMS  ih«'f.f  nwlrrj.ilb  to  p«troos  in 
rur.tl   .irr.is  ttnittij^h  l'*<fjkft»*>lM  Ir  .tiid  m.xt\   N«  fviwj^  .** 

It!  rtisMhS!|i|u  till  tffnvffsjiy  of  ^  i  h>,  t  ssipp  j '  k  t*xlf>ii&,  kih  ftrp^rtrnt-fit  aided 
|fiit»!it  lihr^rit-.s  t)iii<uKh  Ihtfr  |»ruRi*imb.  Ihe-  llr«m^  J.tj.iH  Llhraty  Xcndfd  pl«y« 
fi»f  if4it|MiK  |»ui}M>Nt'fc  <fii  a  I  rrv-ut't'k  in.wi  hrtsih  m  «*xr  hango  lor  payment  of 
poBt4l  rPfclK.  A  Progr««  taf  Kagc>  SrrvMi'  dit^tr  ibutrd  mttti^r iai ft  oo  cultural  or 
edmat X4>flAl  subject?*  f»tr  \hv  ukp  f«l  pr<igram  plarnrrs.  I'uMir  library  piltrosr 
fMrtirip^t  tng  in  H<»«r  Kc^aduig  CoursfR  of  tliNftlHsippi  ledprattoti  of  l#(Hsen*fi 
Glubs  wrr   «|ro    Mipf>lie«1   with   mMvrx^lh    IhrtiuKh  Lhr  rxtensjoii  c?pp« rUsciit , 

Stbmilj.  und  pnh]  ir  iibr^rlrs  h^v*-  -^itplored  many  strvmu  of  cooperation.  In 
report  froa  the  N4tioiiAl  Conro&e^^'  library  iiiid  Infor&stxun  Science  en- 

titled   *The    HuXf    of    thp    S«bo'  ^.y    tledls    Program   ta  NrtworkifiK,*'  the 

import A Die  of   this  (ooperation   is   » tressed  in  that  school   library  resources 

.  .  ronsiitue  s  laajnr  rmsponent  its  this  country' »  total  infor- 
mation reaoMrir.  The  unique  nature  of  many  of  thi'  resources  the 
school  acquirra  and  laakes  available  to  ita  students  ^kea  tbeia 
valuable  as  potential  contribution  in  library  netirarka. 

Amans  the  ^trengtha  Identified  are  audio^visual  collections,  profrssisn^l  col- 

lertions  (such  as  selection  toola  for  instruct ionai  naterials  and  iodeices  of 

cooaumity  resources) >  speriali^ed  ethnic  collect  tons,  career  education  collec- 

tiona,   high   interest/lov  vocabulary  toU^ctiona,  foreign  language  awteriala, 

1  A 

and  children* a  and  youag  adult  literature  collections. 


A  basic  c«Kiprrotivi'  rfCort  hpliwn  «*rhoalR  an^  pub!  ir  Jilirar  irN  is  lUf 
wm  of  fonas  to  fsalie  ttir  publir  librfirian  awarr  of  .ikkikikhI  tofiK  K  »»u  Ih.il  I  Ih* 
l.ibr«ry  nay  have  the  materials  ^ml  perhaps  bibi  ioMr;}phifs  prefMrf^d  tf>r  ilit* 
ooBlaught  of  Atudefil«».  Another  is  for  the  imblit  .iiuJ  Nthiiol  lihr.irians  to 
airitch  placea  for  a  week  t'liabl  i each      ^  home  of  Ibr  ei4t(*rt.f  In  .itui  Ncr" 

vires  available  fro«  the  other. 

On  a  much  grander  sralc  la  thr  Olury,  Tr'Kas,  CiisBBuntty  tthr«i(^'.  Thr" 
resources  of  the  fonaer  e  learnt  a  ry^  pintcr  high  and  ur'niut  high  sthvvil 
braries  aad  of  the  ptiblir  library  vrrp  vorabinrtf  and  rmivrd  into  a  iii^w  building 
in  June  1979.  The  building  in  ael  on  the  Rihool  iraaipiifi  beiwpf-n  ihr  rlrwrntary 
and  high  schools.  School  students  use  p«s»e«%  during  iht*  day  as  in  other 
school  library  RN^dia  rrntei*.  The  adultii  the  coaaMmity  »ay  also  patronize 
the  library  while  f^cbool  is  m  session. 

Young  adult  sfrvires  is  the  target  of  a  project  between  tUf  Shenendehows 
Free  Library  in  Clifton  Park  Nrw  York  and  two  local  junior  high  athools.  To- 
gether they  work  to  design  and  iraplefsenl  programs  to  attra<.t  poor  or  reluctant 
rssders.  Activities  include  applying  the  Fry  Readability  Foramla  to  the  young 
adult  collection,  stirveymg  students  for  their  interests,  and  cnnductlng  pro- 
grans  such  as  a  science  fiction  f iln/discusaioo,  a  session  on  earning  m^mvy 
discing  sUQBier  vacations,  and  a  play  reading  workshop, 

Libraries  o»y  find  it  beneiiiial  to  cooperate  with  agencies  olh<r  than 
libra?  ies. 

Many  rural  aysteaa  work  with  cooperative  extension  offices  in 
supplying  books,  filras,  and  other  materials  in  «uch  tieids  as  wood 
ftesty  energy t  and  food  preparstioo.  .  .  The  rural  systems  should 
becosse  ^terial  resources  for  rural  agencies  where  practicable .  CEF 
CCliaton'*£sseX"Frankli&)  library  systesi,  for  instauce^  inspects  and 
repairs,  sod  in  so>^  cases  houses »  books  aod  films  for  Planned 
Parenthood,    alcohol    abuse    offices,    and    fire    and   police   depart - 


Mats . 


An  article  by  SaUy  Sias  for  Rural  tibraries  specifies  types  of  hla- 
torical  atudiea  being  conducted  ia  rural  cowaiaitiea,  «ad  the  need  fo,  r«ral 
HabUc  librarians  to  be  avare  of  tbe  reamirci^B  of  local  hiatorical  m^u^^m^. 
court  tummcm,  newspapens ,  and  even  ecboct  boards. ^® 

Aaotber  losaibiUty  is  irking  with  employment  offices  in  sharing  Job 
training  and  opportunity  information.  library  and  e«ployaeat  office  cimld 

m^p  fliera,  the  library's  dealing  ^th  materiale  on  training,  interviewing, 
or  writing  reat«.ea,  and  the  e«ploy«nt  office  r  dealing  *ith  openings  or 
training  prograna  in  the  Job  market. 

itony  bitainessea  provide  speakers  who  could  help  the  library  with  infonaa- 
tien  programs  or  with  expert  advice  when  aelecting  sMterlala- 

Villiasi  T,  l>eJoha  feels  coojwrdtlve  aervice?  with  the  local  ctmrniiity 
hnve  great  potential  for  improving  rural  libraries  and  atates.  "fl^e  poaai- 
biUty  is  actually  to  ai^loy  a  trained  staff  «irf,er  to  be  the  eiain  contact  for 
the  CMBUfiity  rather  than  trying  to  develop  a  building  witH  books."" 

In  searching  for  coesmnity  reaources,  tJie  library  mat  rt^esdier  t^t  oae 
of  the  greatest  resfmrces  oay  be  individuals  ^  are  not  contacted  thrt>Hgh  ag 
agency.  Skasokowa*  Washington  has  a  |N»pulation  of  approxiaately  S50  were 
desirous  of  a  library.  The  library  runs  on  a  coopers tiw  systen  of  Individ- 
It  was  established  through  the  volunteer  efforts  of  a  librarian  asd 
I^ople  i«  tl»  c<»unity.  The  building  wss  donated  from  the  federal  govesm- 
■wit,  ooved  to  churtrh  property  by  a  local  logging  contractor,  and  cleaned  and 
p«int«d  by  volunteers  Fmjds  are  aade  available  froo  donations  and  aoney- 
raising  benefits.  Irene  Martin,  the  librarian,  feels  tlur  willingness  of  rural 
fliers   ia  an   i^rtaot   source   in  developing  libraries  in  rural  areas. 
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end  result  of  roopf*r«tion  »bould  be  brttcr  service  for  and  to  the 


cooNuity  and  tl^  library's  patr<mB.     Hopefully  It  will  finaacri^Ily  help  the 

rural  library  as  i#eil.    Sam  cooperatives  isay  have  the  objective  to  coordinate 

efforts  to  gala  financial  support. 

If  netropolitan  asd  rural  libraries  are  eventually  to  create  an 
efficient  state  netvork,  they  asist  pool  their  resources  and  efiorts 
vheo  seaking  finaocial  support,  «hether  fr«a  private  foundations » 
the  state  lesialatUK.  or  the  state  agency  reasons ible  for  federal 
fnads  distrihutiDOS.  ' 

la  ne  May  ahould  cooperation  be  considered  si^ly  to  cut  expenses;  starting 
nev  prograns,  training  staff  to  worit  with  the  ccMsnunity,  and  taking  the  time 
to  develop  cooperative  services  away  froo  other  demands  on  the  librarian's 
tiro  Bust  be  considered.  As  0avid  Koffean  states  in  his  look  at  inter- 
library  cooperati(»if  "Cooperati«Mj  is  not  free.  It  costs,  but  it  should  help 
us  to  slov  the  rate  of  rise  in  coats. 

There  may  be  legal  barriers  to  cooperation.  Stnoe  of  these  have  beeti 
idestified  by  the  Kational  Cofanission  on  tibraries  and  Inloraatioo  Science  in 
its  report  cmi  school  library  involveioe&t  in  neti^rking. 

.  ,  .the  lack  of  conformity  in  state  laws  pertaining  to  inter- 
library  cooperation  and  networks;  buresucrary  iu  individual  schools 
as  «fell  as  in  schi^l  districts;  state  and  federal  aid  prograss  that 
put  restrictions  oa  can  use  Materials  purchased  with  such  aid; 
and  the  new  copyright  restrictions. 

Arthur  Meyers  believes  the  financial,   legal,  and  other  barriers  csa  he 

overcome  through  the  planning  he  stresses  as  vital  to  any  cooperative  service. 

Be  includes  the  library's  concern  about  losing  osterials  or  not  having  an  ite® 

readily  available  for  one's  own  patrons  amng  psychological  harriers. 

The  bsrriers  will  fall  as  we  intelligently  examine  our  individ- 
ual roals  and  see  where  lire  are  strong  and  where  we  fall  short,  and 
recognise  how^jje  can  each  contribute  and  profit  from  cooperation  and 
coordination* 


As  rui.tl  Iftir.iiM'v  «'j<|>Iiir»'  ami  drwiop  cooperative  services  at  •11 
Jfv#*Jfc,  thvy  s}t()ij|«J  ftiMt  ihe  posUivr  <iN|>f'itis  out  .lusher  ing  the  negative^  The 
muKt  imKtijvr  rrspimsr  shouJiJ  lit*  tic^  the  ci^HBunity  bs»  inproved  services 
hO}»rtul!y  result  in  im  n  rtNert  hjrKiiig.  Access  to  ^  wider  variety  off  aaterlAls 
4rid  expantirH  |ttMKr^Mniii^  is  j{oo«l  |>ub)iv  n^Iatioiit^.  As  the  timmmit-y  develojps 
Jn  entendetl  awarenesN  of  the  m-etl  an«l  v^lur  o|  a  good  public  library,  patroa* 
age  aod  hopefully  fiirKling  wi  i  I  inc  rrjste. 
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A  fWWIAGE  OF  CONVENIEMCE  -  OR  HECESSITY? 
The  Cof^lrwd  Scficrjl-Pi^llc  Library 

Ann  Wilfion,  Libr«rifia 
Jerspy  Shorp  Library 
Jersey  Shore »  PA 

Cof^eratioa  betwppa  school  iibr^rien  and  public  libraries  h«8  b««A  « 
Cfmrem  among  librariana  for  nearly  as  long  as  the  two  iaatitutioaa  have 
eiiisted.  The  i»Bue  ^mumin^  the  »ost  debate  is  the  ultimate  forai  of  coopcrft- 
tioa  beti#een  the  tvo:  coabining  the  school  library  and  the  imblic  librsTy 
into  tmc  institution,  equally  serving  the  traditional  clientele  oi  each  frw  a 
single  facility. 

The  conn-pt  of  a  combined  school/public  library  instantly  raises  emotions 
rassgiAg  frc»  abhorrence  to  enthusianiB  in  librarians.  Thus  it  is  tenpting  to 
dismiss  the  concept  <is  either  "bad"  or  "good,"  based  on  little  or  no  ex^ri- 
ence  or  nerely  on  an  article  or  t^n>  in  the  professional  literature.  Since 
es^loyed  in  a  cosdiined  facility  in  f^nnsylvsnxs ,  this  author  has  read  wiMj 
in  the  professional  literature  a«id  modified  her  initial  ideas  based  on  C&is 
research  as  well  as  on  enp^rieoce.  An  stteapt  b.s  he^n  nade  on  this  «rrit«r's 
P«rt    to   exai&ine    t^is   issue  with  both  opeaainde^ss   afid  professionaXiMi. 

This  paper  will  eaasine  the  combined  school/public  library  in  the  Ihiited 
States  with  the  additional  insight  of  one  influential  study  done  in  Caoada. 
dvwever,  the  concept  has  been  attempted  and  researched  throughout  Om  imrld. 
Tliis  paper  will  begin  with  a  survey  of  the  literature  which  discusses  the 
benefits  and  weaknesses  of  cossbined  libraries-  After  a  subsequent  eminatioo 
of  actual  research  *^rd  specific  exaoples,  th^  final  gection  of  this  paper  viU 
present  general  conclusions  and  consicterati<ma, 
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Aa  OQted  above,  the  concept  of  rottblaed  bcIidoI /public  libraries  is  iw;t 
nevf*  And  wfeile  san^r  professlcmalB  croosAdrr  the  ro»cept  totally  unacreptable, 
tbe  idea  simply  will  oot  die,  Stiirley  L.  Aaroo  has  noted  in  ber  stttdy  of 
Florida's  eandkiiied  libraries  that  five  sajor  factors  contribute  to  tbr  reaur^ 
tence  ot  interest  today: 

1.  There  ir  increasing  pressure  on  public  institutions  to  «ake 
better  use  of  tax  monies. 

2.  The  concept  of  a  coog^mity  school  which  serves  as  the  central 
educational  agency  for  all  coOTinity  Rea^rs  hss  receiver* 
broader  acceptance.  Expanded  school  library  prograss  and  hours 
are  frequently  viewed  aa  a  ^ans  of  efficiently  usins  existing 
educational  facilities. 

3*  School  and  public  libraries  have  been  forced  to  rXaSine  new 
methods  of  offering  adequate  service  with  less  money  *ue  to  the 
Cutbacks  *■  ^  fiscal  resources  which  had  funded  library  proj^raias 
in  the  past. 

4.  Because  the  public  Incrrasini^ly  sees  the  library  as  the 
learning  center  fur  lifelong  education,  the  educational  rolrs 
of  both  school  and  public  libraries  are  tending  to  parallel 
each  other  ®ore  closely. 

5.  There  is  a  growing  trend  osong  libraries  of  all  type^  to  pro- 
vide access  to  Information  regardless  of  format.  For  example, 
Mhile  school  librariea  have  invested  in  audiovisual  materials 
and  equipment  for  several  years,  s»ny  public  libraries  «re  Just 
becoming  aware  of  the  i^ortauce  of  thrse  itoss. 

An  additional  reason  for  this  resurgence  of  Interest  is  pointed  out  by  Willias 

0.  Asp,  Director  of  the  Minnesota  Departiaent  of  Education's  Olfi4;r  of  J^iblic 

I*ibraries    and    Interlibrary    Cooperation.      He    states    that    today*  a  advanced 

technology    has    becf^ie    feasible    far   all    typev    of    libraries,    and    that  the 

poaaibility  of  shared  cataloging  and  resjote  access  to  bibliographic  iitlorna- 

ti^  Vill  affect  the  services  of  public  and  school  libraries.'^    These  fart<irs 

conld  alter  the  public's  conception  of  both. 


'^^  t h.M.v«  v   wt.   til   luuk  hnvily  aX    thf  Jdr|?rf;t  body  of  the 

•♦MV'RH.ii'   I,    t,.  t,.  |,hr,ify  |.rofnKsi„«*h  vievs  «n  thin 

Mlh  |f-i  1 

Iftt'  Nnrtiis        ^  lowltinrit  laiUily  « an  W  fiividprf  into  threr  r4itAKorlrs: 

NpI  wfily   IS   u    ret.rr   rtonowit^l    to  ojifrJitr  «»nf  good  lacilMy  rathrr  than 
tWK^  tiafi4t<sl;iitury  onrf,  c  uMr        uliljlirs  ^ikJ  m«  i  riiPnaiic  r ) ,  u  ^Um 

{»os6ihtp  Lo  /»vt»irt  dupJi  eating  pxprnsivr  rf^lVrenrp  »ourrrR  or  prri<>dicals. 
fk»dJ«  Kf>rvit^R  such  af»  m<»rlin<5  rooms,  fxInbilJ*,  production  ^nd  videotape 
fai  ilatirf.,  jml  &pot  t«j I  .^rrd  pr»Kr«iRs  Alt*  «v4ilUb1f»  t«  pvpryow  m  thr  co«~ 
nuaity.  iH-ppndinK  upon  statr-  law,  it  m»y  aUo  bf  possiblr  to  nfaare  saUry 
pxpePKf-i!;  incrra^r  thr  Jikt-lihood  of  xrAQtSi :  and  u»f?  thr  rollrction  and 
f^ciltiy  during  holidays,  suaaw»r»,  wt^rlimds,  »nd  r*vt*Dsnjts. 
Cijljfctioii 

Not  only  do  comhinrd  facilities  bave  thildren'R  roHertionSr  ibpy  tend  to 
have  stronger  firtlon  collections  and  widrr  splectione  of  rrferpnce  aaieriAls 
IhBsi  school  libraries  wou.d  provide.  Convprsely,  public  pa toDa  would  have 
available  wider  ajsd  5»re  varied  non^fiction  cpUectiona  and  awrc  ooD'^priiit 
naterials  than  saall  public  Hbrarira  could  provide  aloBe.  Because  of  a 
coioounity'a  educational  resources  are  located  in  oar  place,  utilization  of 
these  amterialti  owy  incri^aap. 
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Seryicf  and  Pi^rBoniM;  I 

bined    facility   can   riMblr    th#  nr    it^miunil  n  s   |m   |,,,vr    !iht  .«iv    m  <  v  n  *  :.  u»..i 

Otherwise  «fOul4  nut  hr  available,  ur  wouh!  tn-  n*.  tt<>.<Krr  .i.s  ti»  h.-  »n«t  tru  i  v.  ,  * 

Such  cfMOmtmUirii  toulrf  jJm,  turr  i»f.r«*  .md  brUi  i i/ti»r<<  st.iU    liv   tii-.iiii>x  « 

CiMBbllird  facility.     S4  ho^^l   groufiji  Blight   br  ,«blr   l,»  .i^l  i  hf^  *f»«muiiilv  l»y  |»f»»' 

VidiBg  Bfirrial    nrrvicrb   li>   f»rmoi    *itij-rnN,  ^hlll-l^^,  .uui  i»lh#i%       hi  imn, 

stud^ats    and    iraibfrs    cooM    hnvr    <1irftt    ^utr^K    lo    tf>t     miiMJibiJiy  hiait 

oystcw  avallablf-  larRrly  to  p«M*i    I  ibr.it  t<-s 

So«e   school   ad«iniHtr«rt»rs  ami  <  iiy  uf!ui«ilh  havr  iii.tr.!  bftf  t  i  K»Hoof/ 

ccKaramiiy    rf>lationfi   as   wrll.      Ftrr   fxaei|>l«-.   iuiv         HorrnjMlr,   |}iiiUi)t.U  of 

the  Alexaadfpr  CibBon  ntmrtai   SUhv^I    m  ri^ryhvilif,  Nis-v  SiruiiKWiik.  iitili'N  that 

KarysvUlf'a  cc^ln4*d  library. 

"Off era   to  »rhoo2  oif trial u  anotht-r  vfbjilt*  far  pt'tr.titi&l  (ontatt  iti 
the  df^lof^nt  of  a  (  oi^oity  tnindrd  school  or  a  si  htn*!  nindrtl  i 
iBimity.      Thr  »orr  naturalnt^sR   that    ii^bpk  by  visit srk  «  school  ihr 
eaglet   thf  task   in  losnsuoiiat ^on    is  brtwrrn  learher  auU  parriit  .  . 


Oa  the  other  band«  problem^  and  weaknessrH  of  nmbiopii  sch<M>|/puhI f c 
Hbrariea  co^riar  the  larger  degiaenl  ol  the  >ro"  and  "con"  litera  .re. 
These  objections  »ay  also  be  roughly  «rt>uped  into  fiv*-  lateK^rirB.  ^iname, 
Hsoagefijent ,  Lotation,  CoUect  ion/Circul»t  ion  and  Staffing. 


Because  coasaunity  leaders  and  school  officials  are  seeking  w,iyN  to 
eroiK^ize,  frequently  roamed  faolstses  are  inadequately  lunde«1  Not 
content  to  econossixe  iserely  mt  building,  maintenance  and  utility  (osts, 
gpvernin^  bcMlies  tend  to  provide   inadequate  funding  for  a  «iUi table  physical 
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facility  or  for  suliicient  staff  ,  siaterials,  and  fHjuip»rBt,    Consf^queiitly,  tlie 
combined  library  is  utuibie  to  serv^  rithrr  Bchool  rr  public  clients  adequate* 
ly,  cnratifig  a  costly  lacility  which  fails  to  serve  either  group. 
fteno^e^nt 

According  to  Wilna  Lr?  Broughtoo  Woolard  in  hf^r  Baeter'a  study  co^leted 
at  niinoie  State  Uoivrrsity.  the  sost  cosaKin  problem  in  a  coabined  facility 
i    BfteiniBtrsttoD.     Spectfic  problems  include: 

failure  of  bcarda  ionrrmed  to  define  arras  of  responsibilities; 
failure  to  include  all  t>arties  concerned  with  the  opcratioa  of  the 
library  in  the  planning  of  the  facility;  failure  of  achool  author- 
ities to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  public  librst^  staff}  mis- 
understanding by  citizens  and  the  public  library  board  of  the 
professional  Xibrsrian*s  role  in  the  library;  failure  of  governing 
board  to  appoint  a  chief  adninistrator;  interference  by  the  school 
in  pubJi*  functions;  and  *^dtt«l  administration"  (classified  and 
certified   personnel   having  different  salary  and  work  schedules). 

State    laws   ran   sometises   pose   problems   as    well,      In    certain  states, 

school  districts  are  forbidden  to  pay  public  e«ployee^'     «laries.     In  states 

such   as  rennaylvania,   a  co«biPied   f4r:i!tty   is  denied  state  aid  and  aay  not 

apply  for  tSCA  grants. 

Location 

l^ile  nost,  but  not  all,  roo^ined  facilities  are  located  in  or  very  near 
a  school,  this  is  usually  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public  library 
clientele,    Kevin  Hegarty  observes: 

The  aite  location  criteria  for  schools  and  public  libraries  are 
generally  alsost  totally  alien.    Briefly,  public  libraries  should  be 
located   at   or    near    the    intersection  of  isajor  thoroughfares.    .  , 
Schools  are  nor^lly  located  in  traffic-free  residential  areas,  . 
.  with  the  library  placed  in  the  center  of  the  instructlosal  area. 

Ken  Haycock  elaborates  further  on  this  problem; 

Since  the  use  of  the  public  library  is  voluntary  and  informal. 
It  »uat  have  a  prosiinent  location  in  a  densely  populated  area.  .  . 
The  building  must  he  inviting  and  highly  vinible  if  the  library  Is 
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to  «!or-3ctF  9orciPBsfuUy  vith  private  and  public  recreational  piir- 
suits.  An  open  Yiev  of  books  and  prople  reading  aud  eiij^y^ng 
tMeTOelvf*fi  rDhances  thp  public  library  situation;  it  is  estsrntial 
tbmt  the  public  library  be  on  the  ground  floor.  .  . 

The  school  oedia  center  also  needs  to  be  at  the  renter  of  its 
population  base.  Current  trends  in  education  place  the  «edla  renter 
in  the  eiddie  of  the  school  .  .  .  ^hing  a  separate  outside  entrance 
nlTOSt  isipossibie  .  ,  .  The  school  itself  does  not  have  to  attract 
crlients  ,  .  ,  ffosi  of  the  students  in  eleisentary  and  Recondary 
schools  are  obligated  to  attend  by  legislation  .  ,  .  Itiere  is  no 
need   for   a  conspicuous   location  or  eain  str<*et   display  windo%^. 

VooIsrd*s  survey  identifies  several  other  problems  related  to  1  oration, 
including  the  reluctance  of  adults  to  use  the  facility  during  the  school  day 
for  '^psychologicaT'  reasons  or  because  of  students*  presence;  erased  or 
otiiervise  inadequate  physical  facilities;  inadequate  parking  for  public 
patmns;  liisited  hours  for  adult  use;  and  the  inability  to  ccsnmni  ate  to  the 
public  that  the  school  library  is  also  the  publiv  library. 
Col lect ion/Ci rcul a t  i  oc 

An  obvious  problem  concerning  a  rombined  facility's  collection  is  censor'^ 
•hip.  If  the  facility  were  located  in  a  school,  the  testation  to  censor 
public  Siuiterials  (st  least  nnconsciously }  would  be  always  present. 

Hot  only  sight  stuc^nts  be  restricted  in  their  borrowing,   adult  patrons 

ttay  also  be  limited  in  the  quantity  or  types  of  material  is  they  may  borrow  fro» 

a  cofi^ini;>d  libr«iry.    Haycoch  also  esAiaines  the  circulatiun  problem: 

Teachers  often  find  it  necessary  to  put  blocKs  of  books  Mit 
short  terns  loan  such  as  three  days  or  overnight  or  even  on  reservp 
for  use  in  the  sedia  center  only.  To  interfere  with  this  policy  and 
pnwredure    would  drtrisental    to    the    education    of    student  f:. 

However^  vhat  are  the  rights  of  the  public  during  those  days,  weeks 
or  even  months?  ...  It  is  reasonable  to  demand  returns  from 
adults  before  nine  o* cluck  in  the  s^urtiing  wr  du  tium  »tiideiil«^ 
because  the  materials  are  needed  during  the  day?  .   .  . 

The  probletss  of  circulating  non^print  oiaterials  are  obvious  At 
even  a  cursory  glance.  Since  we  lend  f  i  Imstr  ips ,  ta(>es  ^  loops, 
records,   and  other  non-book  materials  to  b indents  in  aR>^t  sihools. 


Jf.  l.n.l  thtm  In    llir   x^Mur.^j    piihl  m  '     l«  aH.htimi,  wr   lend  thr 

m*w  ss.tiv  f{^t|tftii  lit  <«ir  h*,^«  ite>trninK  .^n»l  virwing  if  this  is 
iiri  I  y  .  .  |s  ll,rrr  c-nu«Kh  f,|inp^.nl  in  Ihv  «4rho«Ir,  to  iii:Iude 
li.ins  t..  iUr  ,..aBwiinJv''  Ak- ni ,  i  vr  f!««^r}fl  inwhAte  early 
mt»riiiiiK  tvtuMi  NM  lit.ii   tc.i&iii-t.'.  t^fii  uKv  It  during  thf  d«y? 

St  .1  f  1 1 

1d,i  NrfMy  h.»s  iifili  .*   Uul  . 

n«'  Mhticil  li)ir.iM«M,,  by  vului^  of  hrr  ti.iininK  and  rx|>rr*riKr ,  is 
iHailisr  Willi  S4tt<i<ij  prorthmM.  ItMctiini;  .Mds  and  i^«trjriain.  Thr 
|M»hli4  lihrirs.yn  is  i  oiiv*r{,.«rn  with  {uthlif  lihtary  ddtai  niM  rat  loii 
atu\  srivit  i  j^nd  nul  h.«vr  tin-  spfi  i 1 1 /i  d  t  r;nfuwR  ol  thr  Kcbool 

H««t4tit(i'  .»f  ihi»  »tMh«>l.«By  u»}»it!i  ixtNts  m  fhf  lt.<Uiiiin  uf  1  ibrariJini*,  it  nay 
indf  rd  !>€•  diMiciilt  to  f  iw\  ..nr  prison  hiiIi  «x|>rrtis«*  m  wi;rking  with  both 
situflrntfc  and  puhli.  p.ilroiis.  If  ihrre-  ,irf  scveial  Hhr^triins  wlmse  dutlefi  arp 
«tt-fiiKn»ird  iMthr  "st  tKHjl  *  or  "|.uM  it  tlip  K«vornin|?  luMrd<s)  siiihl  carrfuUy 
consider  Ktaiu^i  ^nd  .s^tUi  y.  {'rxrhlfm^  « an  .irise  twrAuse  srhooi  prrsotinrl  are 
geaer«i9Jl>'  tvrttt^r  ftmd  th.i»  th/»ir  ,»nM  n  <.ou»Lerp.if  t b ,  i^ypn  chough  they  may 
work  If^^fr  wf-rk   in  thr  yr.n   (hut  not   iir<t«*s»«i  i  ly  frwfr  hours;. 


HTUDIf-S  AND  KK55KAKCH 

Alt  wtmiripal  NodirR,  scWi  ddaxn  i^t  rator* ,  teach^rti,  and  librarians 
grappled  with  thf  prohle»B  of  librari^h,  it  hrcamf*  apparent  that  thf^re  wbb  a 
fieed  for  resp.irih,  exper  iarnl  r  ,  a^d  discy&siona  ^ibout  combined  librarira.  A 
flURbrr  ol  individuals  have  atttr^ted  to  lull  ill  thia  i»eed.  Ve  mill  ekasiine 
some  of  thr  mp»t   Important  rcaearrh  here. 

In  1937,  Jases  E.  Wert  published  a  early  atudy  of  pubHc  library 
brancheft  housed  in  srhools  serving  both  childreit  and  aduHa.  Mia  method  of 
evalaatiog  the  ef fectivene*a  of  a  coabined  library  was  to  survey  the  adults  in 
tbe  tfvra  to  determine  ho^  aany  h«id  library  tarda  as  well  a&  the  sourte  of  a 
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htMk  they  hmd  rrsd  m  lfi««  \,thi  tw«»  vYM>kN.  Wrtl  ft{MUt«<i  Ui.u  Un-  Im.iiuIi  Ii- 
brary  in  the  HchiK»l  was  aKur  rt-nncMii-.i I  .md  inst  .li  «^ffi>iitv>  Uif  M|<.t«.iit# 
bramrh  librjity  and  ihr  litntfiiy  pAtion.j^r  t i  .ini's  is  (tfsi.ituo  un  i*  ».»••., 
tbrrefovr»  hf  «iiivoi  r^jMnMtm  <»l    IH»r..iy   J  .♦.  •  i  1 1  n  s  n\  »:,r  .,m  i .  U- 

Ing  isorF  hranrhf    "'"^     11tuii|{ii  tlif  survey  w.i.s   lii»«tr<l   l  »  lilt..rM'.   (ii  M 

touiB,   HiBfiourt   unci  womIiI  iml   N'  iilU^i         « nil  1 1  1 1  "  !»v  UmLjv'v  si  .i.i.<.»nts ,  <l 
WAS  Jii  att<*^t   to   Aituaily  mfA^arv  t  hr  iihriuMmituli  .itn!         |.iiltiisli  t  It*'  tfnMT,, 
The   next    iiiKii  i  f  it  ant    .!iid  si  i  H  wnlrlv   i^iioti-*!  ^lll«1y  v.in  .1*»n»'  fw  Kulli  M. 

were  ohlAinpd  from  the  (fut* st  i noii.i i re  whivii  sJh'  m  nl  lo  ir»6  inetiln  iihra^tt^s 
located  in  schools.  Whil'  shf  <<^nUui1<-d  with  nn  m  (unsit^na.a  i  on^ ,  Whitr  xH6 
suoiBMrizr  thr  rf|>Hrii  of  1  i brt«r « .in,s  who  wtirKid  in  li^mbinn!  l.ii  ilitKb  Sh** 
foutifl  that: 

I.  Nearly  threr  quarters  of  the  prt^ie  Mtietytioiird  oppo^ti)  ii«miMfit>ii 
fart  lilies,  %#hiU'  the  rrsaintk-r  were  either  uiiiertrfiri  or 
rauttously  opt ini stir 

2-  Prolessional  iiterature  oi  the  previous  Iwrnty  yearn  v^h  nlmiftil 
unAai90Uf»ly  opposed  to  the  cosihinat  loofi 

3.  CoaAiiiiei!  fsrhaol /pubis r  libraries  had  hern  tried  »orr  than  one 
htmdred  yeartr  before  luuS  ve?re  out^ded*  The  trend  was  .iwjy 
fro«  Buch  cos^inat  ions  . 

In    1975    Carol    linger   resurveyed    the    libraries    idetitilied    by    White  to 

det«reine   if  any  had  reaped  to  exist  a&  combined  iaiilitefi.     She  f*^uiiil  that 

twenty^tive  had  relocated  and  were  no  longer  operating  as  combined  libraries, 

though   she   found   no  particular    trends    to    be    responsible   lor  the  rhaoK^s. 

Howc^'er,    Ifoger  did    find    that   the   mronvenience   of   a   publir  iibrjry  huated 

tdthin  a  school  accounted  lor  lo%i^r  adu}t  uf»aget  and  that  the  priisary  l/brary 

pAtroae  wipre  the  students  vho  attended  claase^  m  that  school. 
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in  1977  Wil«,  Broughton  Wo«Unl  «t«^ted  to  identify  a«  many 

bined  .chool/pubuc  ltbr«les  1„  the  Oait.d  St.te»  «  pos.ibl..    F-rU«r.  ohe 
-ught  to  d.te«.„  th.  ,«.iMlity  and  .ffect»  o„  service  of  ,„.fc  , 
fio-1    tot-1    of    .W    ,50    llt,r«l«.  v«»   obt.i««f.    t>«.utf.  fift,-flv. 
actually  used  in  the  survey. 

Wpol-rd  concluded  th.t  under  cert-in  condition,  and  circ»,»ta„ce«.  ,^hool 
Hbr.rle.  and  p„bUc  libraries  «e«,  .ble  to  cosine  to  offer  viable  Ubr.,, 
Pro8r««.  The  optl«»  environment  seema  to  be  in  c««n„itie»  with  t«i 
thousand  resident,  or  Us.,  and  which  need  either  a  school  or  public  lihr.^ 
■nd/or  profenaional  staff." 

One  noteworthy  research  leao  consists  of  Canadians  L.  J.  Aaey  and  R.  J. 
Ssdth.  Their  1976  study  .ought  to  "investigate  whether  substantial  dif- 
ferences e.ist  in  the  attitudes  of  school  libraries  and  public  iihrarl... 
toward  cocAining  school  and  public  libraries. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  librarians  i„  the  Toronto  area  ,*o  had  worked  in 
either  a  school  or  public  library  (but  not  s  co^iued  facility)  responded  to 
the  V«stionnaire.  /toey  and  S^ith  concluded  that  the  two  groups  had  «*- 
st-nti-1  differences  of  opinion  concerning  circulation,  sharing  tasks,  ^ 
role  perception.  Areas  of  agreraent  included  econoay,  provision  of  contro- 
versial a«,terlal  and  the  basic  purpose  of  their  libraries.  Contrary  to 
professional  literature,  geographic  location  of  a  combined  library  in  the 
c«o<aity  was  not  found  to  be  a  source  of  concern  to  either  group. 

In  another  interesting  attitude  study,  Esther  R.  Dyer  analyred  p«»liat.' 
predictions  for  the  ne«t  fifteen  years  about  possibilities  relating  to  chil- 
dren's services  1„  school  and  public  libraries.  Dyer's  »o»t  penetrating  ^ 
disturbing  finding  was  that: 
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Tbc  highest  priorities  for  twth  iitstltuti«ms  {nrfoool  snd  {Uibllc 
Itbrari-s*  are  self  "preservation  sod  protection  of  territory,  and 
cooperation  is  an  illicit  Uure«t  to  stftonoaay.  Long  a  sacred  eoi#  of 
librarisnship,  cooperation  will  not  be  overtly  resisted »  but  neither 
irlll  it  be  actively  pursited  imless  external  forces  stich  as  the  row- 
TOolty  or  other  fufuling  agencies  foist  such  s  requiresMmt  upon  these 
traditioaalist  iastitutions . 

To<*«y,  not  only  arc  individuals  res}H»nding  to  the  need  for  further  re- 
search on  ccM^in«^  libraries,  goverfinrnt  agencies  are  also  becoming  involved. 
]lBth«r  than  discussing  each  state's  activities,  Wisconsin  will  server  as  an 
CKosyle « 

In  Wisconsin »  a  position  paper  designed  to  serve  as  a  guideline  was  devel- 
oped Jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  and  Cooperative  iibrary  Services  and  the 
Bureau  of  School  Librsry  Media  Program.  The  bureaus  do  not  generally  ad- 
vocate coebiaed  libraries,  but  they  acfcnovledge  that  these  farilites  nay  offer 
te^Drary  solutions  in  sone  cases.  In  addition  to  siaking  reco»i»ndations 
tihic^  address  typical  library  problests  (including  finances,  staff,  collec* 
tioiis»  ASMS  others),  these  bureaus  add  the  unusual  adnonition  to  provide  s»?ans 

for   later  dividing  nsterials  and  equSjssent    in  thp  rvent   that   the  combined 

18 

library  can  be  separated. 

While  sooe  states  write  proposals  and  conduct  original  research,  other 
states  try  to  ifflpl^ront  the  ideas  whtcb  others  have  expressed  on  paper.  Two 
exosples  vill  illustrate  this  point. 

Elsie  Brus^ck,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Eduirational  iledia  of  North 
Carolina »  reports  that  in  2978  a  coobined  school /pub tic  library  was  opened  in 
vury  remote  Bayboro,  Korth  Carolina.  A  one^rooa  public  library ♦  staffed  by 
volunteers,  had  been  in  existence  since  1972,  and  there  did  sot  st'cm  to  be  any 
•ray  to  ioprove  library  service  except  for  a  boohsjobile  which  stop|>ed  in  Bayboro 
every  two  weeks.     As  the  high  school  was  getting  a  new  addition,  the  sichool's 


Ru|Hruitrti.l<»rl  huuhvhI^^X  ih..l  Ou  new  Ishrary  buHt  to  provide  M-nricc*  to 
l>ofh  Mbiuil  ^ml  |»uMic  p^^trMi*..  A  chiMren's  ro«»»  and  ccMHsnity  auditoriitt 
^wmic  ttH>  physu  il  IjtiKiP^  |,roVidi.d-  A  director  with  emp«riefic«  in 
i»<li,H»l,  irnhn*.  Hiid  o^,m.tl  facilities  w^s  hired,  «Ion«  with  several  other 
prt.fe«iii,Mi^l  |,hr«r,^n«  wh.J^  t«»l»,n«d  libraries  are  nut  advocated  in  Worth 
Camliiw.  Hn«nh,frli  .idmili,  ih^i  in  iius  rwrliiuUr  situation,  dedicated  locol 
proiHe  h^vr  v,^RMy  i«,»r«ved  th«-  edur.^l ,„na  1 ,  infonwtion*!  a„d  roUural  pofl- 
tfJbfiitiefr  III  ihPir  *^»«imijnity 

The  stiiU-  of  H.iwiiii  h^*.  a  hif^Uly  dr^veJoped  and  sophisticated  combined 
schiml/piifolji  )»br.iry  synteni.  Organized  m  1965  and  wtainistercd  by  the 
Der«rt«ent  ol  Education,  the  f^ystew's  emphami*  is  on  providing  equal  infpr- 
BMt<o..  acT^B  to  a)  J  residents  of  the  state.  Resources  are  divided  equally 
hrtween  school-orientrd  and  public-oriepted  services  and  prograsm.  Several 
professional  a„d  paraprof eKsional  staff  seiners  are  es^loyed  at  the  libraries, 
each  with  expertise  in  »  particular  «rea  such  as  graphics,  school,  or  public 
services 

Ramachandran  notes  that  unlike  aany  coebined  facilities,  this  syaten  was 
designed  not  to  save  aoney,  hut  to  spend  it  wisely.  Hawaii *s  facilities  do 
not  try  to  do  two  Jobs  with  insufficient  eoney  and  personnel.  Each  facility 
Is  essentially  a  new  entity  desigs»ed  for  two  purposes,  rather  than  si^ly  a 
aerger  of  two  stamSard  institutions,^^ 

After  an  esamination  of  the  literature  detailing  actual  or  supposed 
benefits  and  weaknesses  of  cc»ibined  libraries,  research  studies,  policy 
statcnents,  and  editorials,  sosie  conclusions  will  be  draim  about  corabi&ed 
school/public  libraries  in  America  today  and  suggestions  made  for  the  future. 
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LIImt  all  others  Rrriously  CMncernrrt  with  tofsbitiinl  «<huul/|>iil«t  it  lihriirt^Kp 
tlii*  autltor  npcognizefi  the  intense  nrrtl  tor  fsorc*  trsmrrh  Aitil  Ir^k  ineor i?^<iij(« 
Itere  im  finally  bo»p  causp  for  ho|»r  itt  lht»  ar«'d,  aii  thr  i«p4iri4itt  i^tttfiit^ft  liy 
ItooUird,  Aaey/Ssaith  and  othrr  have*  all  hrcn  dom*  Kinc^  4h<tul  197^.  Ad4lU10n.il 
ti>pics  for  furtJtier  study  might  iiu'ludf  thr  rvHluslion  of  rxi sling  tt>nMi|i:«Hl 
prpgrMis  and  the*  opinions  of  intrrestr^d  groups  surh  as  stuili-ntA,  teiitberi»  nwl 
the  genrrai  puhlir  vbo  ar<!  patroii»  of  rombim^d  taciJItifs, 

Frav  the  resrdrrh  which  h<&  he«*n  doitc*,  a  hcNiy  of  lltrrMtm-r  in  h>i*|$iimif)K 
to  Aev^lop  vbit*b  rould  be  drs^rihrd  ai?  pr«rtiral  guidf^i  irirB  for  vtmrnsnix  ir^ 
considfring  a  ros^inrd  facility^  V<Kilsrd*s  study  iufit^ins  IrtiKthy  reroranrnda* 
tiOilS,  And  Shirley  Aaron  has  drv«*loprd  a  i-hn-klist  to  br  uBi*d  by  iota  I  plan** 
ners.  Although  a  wide  range  of  probleas  susl  always  reaain:  would  ;i  cowhined 
library  provide  fiervir^a  equwl  to  or  better  than  thoiie  provided  by  separate 
libraries   without    sacrificing   eitte'r   the   public  or   the  school  clientele? 

Sofsething  which  the  library  profeitsion  does  not  need  is  laore  ^doosi  and 
glooB'*  literature  listing  the  smay  faults  and  insursountable  problems  inherent 
in  coisbined  facilities.  While  it  may  be  true  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  ideal 
cind>ined  libraries  in  existence,  it  is  this  author's  opinion  that  there  are 
also  few  ideal  school  or  public  libraries.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  dis- 
courage librarians  fro®  striving  for  perfection  in  all  libraries. 

It  BOiat  also  be  noted  that  critics  all  too  frequently  evaluate  cotabined 
facilities  using  the  national,  state  or  professional  guidelines  fur  both 
sehi^l  and  public  libraries  which  do  not  take  into  account  the  unique  problems 
and  capabilities  of  these  facilities.  These  guidelines  were  often  written  by 
urban  professiosals  who  do  not  understand  the  special  rural  p rob leas  combined 
libraries   seek  to  alleviate.     Since  cos^ined  libraries  are  not  necessarily 
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intended  to  taeet  thm  saae  goals  io         naste  w^ys  mb  traditiooAl  libra rieB,  cw 

binrd  libraries  «re  coneidered  subAtandard, 

It  iA  tmlikely  tbat  mnffm  would  advocate  nerslag  all  scbool  and  ptd»Iic 

librari^t  but  aa  ue  seeic  tp  provide  library  service  to  areas,  uaoally  rural, 

«diich  are  still  totally  lackian  in  library  service,  a  rosined  facility  la  a 

viable  optimi.    Que  state  consultant  cballenged  critics  by  askisis, 

'♦Are  you,  tbea,  sayiog  that  lu  our  ssall  toims  tdiicb  vill  uever  be 
big  emugh  to  stq>port  tvo  good  libraries ,  or  get  two  good 
librariaus^  and  wbich  are  too  spr<?ad  out  for  effective  systoo 
coordinatiOD,  are  to  be  doooed  to  having  two  poor  libraries, 
foreverf*^ 

This  author  predicts  that  creative  imple  who  are  earnestly  trying  to 

provide  library  service  to  rural  populations  are  oa  the  verge  of  creating  an 

entirely  new  type  of  library.     A  cosa>irj>d  school/pubUc  library  should  not  be 

seen  aerely  as   two  separate   libraries   sharing  a  building,    resources,  and 

possibly  staff  oenbers,  but  should  be  considered  as  one  inf oration  center 

seekiAg  to  oeet  the  educational,  recreational »  and  cultural  need  of  all  coo- 

mmity  nesibers.     This  nerriage  between  the  various  facets  of  both  libraries 

enables  the  two  formerly  individual  entities  to  function  as  one  f^le.  Ian 

HacSween,   head   librarian  at  the  Centennial  ms^ined  facility  in  Coi^uitloi, 

British  Colns^ia  sums  up  this  concept  well  when  he  states: 

In  sose  ways,  the  w>rld  cohabitation  does  fit  the  situation  of  som 
scbool -boused  public  libraries.  Just  as  people  Mwtiaes  *^shack  up" 
to  avoid  the  coioaitfiaeBts  and  responsibilities  of  legitimate  sar- 
ria^,  the  school-housed  public  libsrary,  in  sany  cases,  especially 
our  own,  has  been  a  sort  of  trial  oarrisge.  tike  otl^r  trail 
aarrlages,  C«iteimiBl,  and  other  situations  bave  been  entered  into 
lightly  without  any  long  range  plans  being  made.  In  ^ur  case,  the 
only  real  obligation  is  that  neither  parti^r  Asy  walk  out  vithout 
first  serving  a  one  year  notice  of  termination. 

The  emergence  of  this  entirely  new  library  oakes  dewsnds  upon  agencies  sot 
directly  involved  in  actually  planning  or  operating  the  facility.  Kati^mal, 
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fitate,  and  professlcMial  groups  mwt  develop  orw  gindelines  designed  speci- 
ncmllf  to  apply  tc  co^ined  facilities.  lodividttaU  i#ith  expertise  in  eo»^ 
biaed  facilities  shottld  be  identified  for  coaflultlns  purpoBe»,  aad  relevant 
iaforsfltioo  siiould  be  dlseeaiiuited  in  highly  visible  lonp  to  -hoBe  who  need 
it.  The  curricttluBi  of  library  schools  should  be  ejqpaaded  to  lucJude  training 
for  those  who  vlsh  to  work  la  coebiaed  libraries;  courser  raist  provide  in-^ 
•trucUoo  ia  legal  natters  per-ainiag  to  pabUc  iastitutioas  as  well  as  infor- 
MBtiim  relevant  to  Gchi>ol  environmits.  Certif icatioa  reqwlre®ents  should 
recPff^xe  the  skills  aad  traiaiog  f^ded  for  fflaaagiDg  these  special  facil- 
ities. Arcbitccts  Bust  be  reasitive  to  the  needs  of  coabioed  facllltif^s  in 
order  to  design  fleaible,  riBcful  structures  while  benefitting  fron  the  ris". 
Ukes  discovered  in  previous  building  attca^ts.  States  say  need  to  change 
legislation  relating  to  grants  and  political  bounds i ics  iu  cases  where  these 
problei^  inhibit  combined  facilities. 

late  in  1964.  rhr  Advisory  Council  on  library  Deve!op{«rot  co«issi<Hied 
Frederic  Meeeaan,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Libraiy  School  at  the  University 
of  Hiaaeaota  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  state's  refined  libraries.  Mr. 
Itexenaa  visited  twenty  of  the  tweoty-tw  coadiined  facilities  be  could  ident- 
ify, co^iiing  a  few  descriptive  statistics  based  on  his  visit,  AH  of  his 
4sta  was  aaed  to  make  estretsely  negative  ctmects  about  the  combination  li- 
brariet  in  gen^sral.^^  The  "study"  appears  so  totally  negative  and  »o  strongly 
biaaed  that  this  author  believes  thv  "study**  was  designed  to  support  the 
Adviaory  Council's  position,  rather  than  to  aake  any  real  contribution  to  the 
body  of  knowledge  concerning  combined  libraries. 

It  is  high  tioe  that  the  library  profession  and  related  agencies  accept 
tha  existence  of  coobined  school /public  libraries  and  acknowledge  that  under 
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trri.«iii  »    •  oim..t  .fiK  <«s  f.4(}|fti«*ft.  |*rr/vidr  a  vi^Mi*  optiofi  for  rural  ron- 

imtnitfos  v.l4Mh  *  III  iM.i  sfip|icil  iw«>  1  ihr.irir^B .  Krg^itcJipss  nf  hov  dFtprnined 
N.w*  |'tN*|»u-  miKiii  l»r  •  lia»in.il»«  .ill  uuth  {ihfarivfi,  ititf-r«'!,t  is  stjli  high, 
trKfir&'ialH'  M«  M  ryr  if  M'ffwmin 1 1 t  f, .  It  wnutti  hv  J«r  Ix'tler  to  urji#»  tlie 
«urri.iKf  (H  liuih  f.UfliiMs  (ri^.titnK  oiif.  vfirthwiir  .ind  rntlrrly  ni*w  entity 
th^n  In  MMrjtt;pr  J liiif,f  l.«iiliiirs  vbich  h«Vi*  breu  sinq^ly  rohab i tat ing  and 
thMH  |iri'Vi<1iiiK  rr I. It  I vriv  |irM,i  srrvnt  .  li.»<Hf  <cH;R»Mii<>^  hihool/^mhl  ic  library 
|frogi«iiBN    *M'    iiuj    »  isv  pl.in,    imjitimt^nt  ,    silmly   or   f«v>«]udlr,    but   not  all 
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KIDS  ARC  THE  ISSUE:    RURAL  LIBRARIES  Am  CHIIDREH'S  SERVICES 

Beci(y  Slieller,  touth  Servicrs  Librarian 
hBjH9  &  Clark  Library 
Helena,  ISoDtaii« 

TfaaAks  U>  the  recmt  ceasuB  we  kaov  that  »ore  propie  moved  out  of  the 
cities  sod  into  rural  areas  thr  past  decade.  This  was  a  rifvpraai  of  a  160 
jrcar  long  trend  of  rural-to-urban  nigration. 

Tbeae  efsnigranta  of  the  took  with  theig  dreams  of  a  slow  pared  life 

style,  less  congestiOQ^  less  pollution,  less  crime  -  a  drea»  of  sore  ot  the 
good  thlogs  in  life.  Many  of  these  people  aUo  took  their  childret  ,  hoping  to 
find  m  ^od  place  to  raise  kids. 

tJany  rural  tir  juoitieR  are  growing,  otheis  cpmain  stable  and  still  others 
are  dying  out.  But  this  sweeping  gcneiali^ation  could  have  been  »ade  about 
any  rural  co«M«unity  in  this  tountry  anytime  duriug  the  past  30  years.  It  does 
not  mean  such,  except  that  as  cosssBuni ties  change  one  expects  library  service 
to  ih«v:)ge  too,  either  for  better  or  tor  wor^e. 

Tli'r*v  years  ago  televiaion  was  a  new  frontier  to  be  explored  and  li- 
braries w^  ot  yet  in  real  coispetition  with  it.  Todays  grade  school 
children  not   known  television.     Not  only  is  TV  very  present  in 

their  lives^  4^  alao  sophisticated  video  gases  and  cc«^uters  and  these  kids 
are  wore  coi^fortablr  with  ccKsputers  than  most  of  their  parents. 

One  ran  hardly  sbsuok^  that  isolated  rural  young  are  unaffected  or  unaware 
of  these  technologies,  Uo  you  know  of  any  10  year  old  that  has  never  played 
videogooes?  Are  rural  publir  libraries  serving  the  young?  Are  they  meeting 
the  needs,  the  wants  of  children  in  rural  areas?  I>o  librarians  even  know  vhat 
the  needs  and  wantt^  ^re? 
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In  this  paper  mn  exaiBi»«tioo  of  cblldren^B  library  Bervicr  in  rurjil  atwts 
will  conduct^.  To  4o  thiR  one  mast  look  at  several  t^lated  factors r  tbe 
role  of  the  childre»^B  librarian,  the  role  of  the  director,  Ihn  rolv  of  a 
state  or  regional  roaaultsnt  and  the  role  of  other  comimity  organiz^atiosis 
that  deal  with  or  serve  rhildren. 

There  are  prohlena  Inherent  tt,  rural  arras  that  sake  library  service 
difficult  p  auch  as  isolatioB,  lack  ol  resourrpB,  lack  of  pri>f  easionally 
trained  librarians  (althoui^h  a  lot  of  libraries  have  bee»  operating  vithout 
degree  bearing  librariaaa  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so). 

One  of  the  criteria  for  defining  rural  is  isolation.  People  in  rural 
areaa  are  isolated  from  one  another,  froai  a  co«»utiity,  froa»  the  services 
provided  by  a  rorounity  (siirh  as  fire  and  police  protection,  hospitals  and 
flM^dical  care  facilites,  and  libraries)*  I  do  not  mean  in  i^ly  rural  areas 
lack  these  aervicest  these  services  are  just  further  away  and  not  as  sophis- 
ticated as  one  finds  in  an  urban  environornt. 

Rural  coras»mities  are  also  out  of  the  wainatream  of  academic  isflu«?nces, 
BO  they  are  probably  less  aware  of  some  of  the  rurrrnt  trends  of  thought.  Kor 
exan^le,  isarketing  in  libraries  seess  to  be  a  hot  topic  now,  particularly  if 
one  is  fa»iliar  wxth  Baltie^re  County,  Maryland.  However,  it  will  take  a 
«hlle  for  marketing  ideas  to  reach  ssall  rural  libraries  through  continuing 
education  or  conference  %rorkshops . 

Beaides,  people  in  rural  areas  tend  to  be  sore  conservative,  less  suhjerl 
to  changing.    Things  have  to  be  practical,  as  pragmatisi^  is  another  character- 


istic of  rural  residents.  A  library  with  a  llrotted  bud^t  cati  hardly  experi- 
ttent  vith  new  techniques,  so  that  is  best  left  to  larger  libraries,  who  have 
tJie  tiate,  soney  and  staff  to  iron  out  the  kinks. 
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In  rur.il  .*tv^\  pinpfr  m^y  hv  further  I  nwi  ^  piibJir  library,  or  any  Other 
ty|w  .»t  Ithf4iy,  th.iii  111  ^  <  Uy  For  a  chi  Id  this  problems  is  magaified^ 
hfc.iUM'    It    h»    nr    sh«    i  ,iit   no!  «,r    i  nir  ^  bikt>  tu  thr   library,   then  thv 

ihtl.l  iH  fIriMiMhnt  .ip,ai  .n»  .^tUiW  for  .ti  ri.l#r,  public  t ti^n^purl ^tt  1  on  bf'inR  non- 
PKist.oit  111  ffltfM  rur.iJ  -.ft  I  iiigf» .  In  .1  stuily  ibmr  in  Si-attle  jn  1972  it  was 
lofiiKl  Ihjt  .IS  <1{Ntrfa«t'  fr<t»  thr  library  ifuir,if^«>d  ihr  nu»brr  pf  utierfi  de- 
«r<»4se^l.^  Srdltir  i*.  hwirUly  rur.il,  but  obviounly  di&tanrp  is  «i  factor  ia 
iib4*ry  MNr;   irwotrtpss  frr^>nihlii   srrviivs  in  isnUlinn. 

7U%h  ib  .J  l.ulor  th*il  prop  I  e  prnvsdinK  library  srrvirf  to  children  in 
rural  i^rfas  imis»l  *.vai  with. 

Ctii]arf-n*!>  UUr^u  i.«iis  ,^rp  o!tf-n  rharactf>r j7,r<1  by  then  irfativity,  ypt 
cif-ffltivity  if.  oftru  ihf*  prtKlm  t  of  bru  1 » -slorioing.  Ajiy  Ijbrttrian  in  a  fusaU 
library  is  Iciis  IikpJy  n>  hrfv«*  voui^fct  wjih  oth#T  prolrssion^ls,  less  liKely 
to  have  thr  chance  lo  fxthauKr  uI*'.*k  and  probably  Iriis  likrly  to  h^ve  thf»  ti»e 
alottrd  in  the  worM  MbrdMie.  In  tfit-  Bsall  library  lucky  enough  to  havw  a 
person  on  the  staff  m  ihar^^r  of  ihiidreu*&  e^rrviceK,  that  perBon  rfo*?R  selec- 
tion, prograonins,  out  reach,  ^ihool  vii^italiun  ami  probably  a  sultitude  of 
other  things. 

Who  is  reBponstble  for  children^ b  services  in  the  ssisll  library? 

In  a  smU  tibrsry  there  are  several  ways  in  which  children's 
services  are  provided:  1)  by  a  prof eft^ional ly  trained  children* 9 
librarians  with  psraprolessi onal  or  vleric;*!  support  staff;  (2)  by  a 
professional  trained  librarian  who  is  the  library  director  and  works 
in  every  service  areas  bs  needed,  but  who  delegates  certain  tasks  to 
peraprofefisional  staff  sabers  on  a  daily  basis;  or  moat  roRimoaly 
(3)  by  a  liburian  who  is  not  professionally  trained  and  who  works 
in  all  areas. 

Perbapa  now  is  an  appropriate  time  to  define  children'*  librarian  as  it 
will  be  used  for  this  paper.  The  "children's  librarian"  is  the  person  pri- 
narily    responsible    for   children 'r.   servjre»,   whether  degree  bearing  or  not. 
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It   is  iib^Drtant  to  bdvt*  tin*  t  >f?lt^  scvrt  of  |t<*rsuti  mj  i  li.iiKf*  ht  l<trtM>*  s 

aervicf*8,  soinroiie  thai  undot  stAntlf*  atiti  %^»rKN  vrlt  with  KiJ*..  UliMily  Uk' 
^sigQated   i'bildren*&   llhrariHii  &h<tu ii)  tuvr  j  k?n>wtr<tgr  o|  •h'Vf hi^*aM*iil 

and  how  to  plan  And  isij»!i's»pnt  proRr  »«is  smi,<hlr  lo  i  hi*  th  f  fc  t^Mii  »k<*  >it<ui)*N 
being  s«*rvfNl.  Adults  sn  a  riir.ti  ^rtM,  fsf^ci  la}  ly  it  t)i«'  .«rt'a  h><s  not  tMiTri- 
eared  a  reient  growth  tit  |topul<3l  imi,  .irf  Sfirr  hi»m<jg<»nr'Jn4is  ih.in  jfi  mt'tropol- 
itati  areaR.  HiwfVfr,  rhildini,  evi*ii  in  iiiiiil  .ttrAs^  h*ivr  <!t  <  Ic'rciit  wjiitii, 
aerdft  and  tapAhi  1  i t it* & .  An  jgf  difli<ri'nir  <*!  a  Ifv  fiu^nlhs  i  <4n  isakf  a  big 
difference  in  «  vbihl'j;  tfaditiK  int«*i<'»ib  or  4ibtlitir6*<  Thr  ^hildrrn's  li- 
brari4li   must  tieitRitivr   t^?  a\\    this    in  urdrr         pi^tvidr   r<sid<*r*N  »tdvi&4Yry 

and  f*.ft*tenve  srrvit'ps. 

AccordinK  to  a  LAMA  puhl  tcvit  inn  Srrvjng  ChWdrrn  In  Sm^U  Piihlii  I.i- 
brarijrjB    thijs    individu;^]    should    aelt^ct    .md   wn^d   m.ite'rial ,    dfvrloji   uut  rpjrh 

serviveaf  hrlp  spt  8^*al^  ^m*^  tarry  nut  Hbrary  polivy  iiini  eriiinK  children  and 

3 

prep«nr  and  mainly,  n  *x   ihfldrrn*B  m^trri^ls   and  program  btidgrt .  l^xrrUpnt 
r^coflmrndAt sons,  but  one  j>an  not  hrlp  but  wonder  how  ewiny  vhj3drru*?i  librarians 
in  small   libraries  artually  do  tbss  or  how  m;tny  are  even  tiware  of  guidelinpB 
such  A«  this. 

Goals  ol  library  siTv-ice  toi  ihildren  nit  en  tnclude  providing  children 
with  a  variety  ol  experienres  through  various  mrdiat  vhich  will  «iBf)iRt  with 
his  or  her  emotional  and  intellectual  growth.  In  a  small  lihri»ry  situation 
these  laay  or  awy  not  be  tom^lly  recogn i;^ed  as  goals.  If  i%  director  has  time 
to  produce  a  policy  manual  (or  the  imiinatiou  to  take  time)  it  asight  im  Inde 
goals  for  children's  aervAcrs  and  aele&tion  criteria;  hopefuJly  the  prrron 
respODsible  for  children's  services  would  have  input  into  this 
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Only  four  ststro  have  guidelisps  and  standards  for  rhiidr^'s  iM^rvices; 
tiMPy  are  California,  IlllDois,  Vsraoat  and  Virgisia.  tVo  states  oeiitioa 
chlldrea's  aervices  in  tbe  general  standards,  Arizona  and  North  Dakota  and 
ttucme  ttore  states,  IdAho,  Ohio  and  Vfisconsin,  are  working  on  stai^rds.^  That 
leaves  forty-one  states  with  out  standards  Cor  rhildri^*fi  services.  Ferhapn 
lack  of  s  good  ex^le  froa  the  state  library  or  library  association  and  m 
Imck  of  guidelines  to  work  froa  is  |»art  of  the  reason  8»all  libraries  do  not 
have  policies. 

»iont«  indic^te^a  that  new  goals,  ne«  in  the  children's  depart- 

fi»at  can  be  disconcerting  to  other  i^par^  le  of  the  beauties  of  8 

SMl^er  library  is  the  absence  of  bureaucrac^  rson  is  sore  readily 

gvam  of  idiat  co-^rkers  are  doing  and  each  staff  ^  is  aore  likely  to  be 

helping  with  children's  services  during  a  special  program.  With  staff  per- 
fnnsing  dnties  throughout  the  library  there  can  be  a  better  appreciation  and 
losderstanding  for  the  iaportance  of  the  different  departments  (to  use  that 
tero  loosely). 

Tet  the  perception  of  the  isporlance  of  children's  services  certainly 
differs  fron  library  to  library,  lather  large  or  sjbsU,  urban  or  rorsl.  Mlten 
btuSget's  sre  cut,  children's  services  are  often  the  hardest  hit.  But  irtty  ig 
this? 

Obviously  there  is  a  lack  of  cofsaitcient  to  children's  services  on  the 
part  of  the  adainistrstion*  A  cosesonly  held  t^lief  is  that  children's  aer« 
vices  is  play,  therefore  anyone  can  do  it.*  Any  professionals,  therefore  in 
children's  services  can  be  put  to  better  use  elsei^re. 

But  cutting  children's  services  disporportionately  is  cutti  tg  the  li«- 
brary's  throat,     A  survey  done  recently  indicates  that  adults,  i.e.,  parents. 
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WMt   the  library  more  often  when  they  briag  tfieir  childrea  to  library  pro- 

granw,^    Curtailing  diiiareo's  aervice^  has  aa  indirect  effect  on  services  to 

•inlta  or  to  tbe  nt^er  of  adttlts  served. 

So«etXliag   rather  alarsing   caioe  to  light  in  research  done  for  a  Ph.D. 

diasertalioa  by  Rargaret  linsel  in  1979.    She  proposed  to  detersioe  if  lihrsr- 

iaaa  who  exhibit  sore  stri«*ing  for  profesdio.^al  recognition  and  status  have 

less  regard  for  lower-class  or  lower-status  clients.     Onr  of  the  conclusions 

reached  was  that,  generally*  the  public  librarisns  who  want  to  succeed  profes- 

g 

siMUiily  have  less  concern  for  children.  In  otl^r  words «  children  are  viewed 
as  lower-status  patrons.  It  is  no  %Fonder  theu  thst  in  libraries  with  a  pro^ 
feasionally  trained  director  budgets  for  cildren's  services  get  cut. 

If  lUtie  children* 8  librarisn  is  not  in  on  the  planning  and  developsipnt  of 
library  goals,  is  not  there  ss  an  sdvocste  the  budget  could  be  cut  without  a 
word  of  protest.  Perhaps  the  rural  libraries  are  better  oil  wltiiout  aabitious 
young  professionals  around. 

If  the  children's  librarians  is  rural  areas  do  not  play  an  advocate  role, 
vho  should? 

Certainly  a  library  director  could,  and  undoubtly  often  do.  But  a 
director  has  a  imltiti^e  of  responsibilities  and  it  is  only  husun  nature  that 
energies  might  be  expended  elsewhere,  i.e.,  budgeting,  fund  raising,  adult 
aervices . 

The  role  of  a  state  or  regional  consultant  for  children* s  services 
heeoaes  tfl^rtaot.  Not  only  cau  a  consultant  be  an  advocate,  but  can  serve  in 
other  capacities  as  well. 

'^Zn  states  with  ssiall  rural  consunities,  there  will  always  be  a  need  for 
frofesaional  innovative  consultants  who  will  incorporate  change  and  respond  to 
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trfOdR."  Thf  wviiHuIlAitl  ran  set  as  «n  advocate?  for  childrf>fi*B  srrvicrs  at 
Iht'  til0tv  Irvcl,  afc  ii#rU  afi  h«»lp  (fiildrt*o*B  librarixna  to  be  advocates  in 
tbf*ir  <n#n  iihrartvti, 

Statf  iilirary  «iKc*iirif*(»  traditioD^I  ly  provide  stall  training,  usually  to 
iHWi^tlt'Rrfr  tioUiOK  HbrariMfib  trvtm  se^Jl  or  rural  librarlrH.  Other  services 
priwidi-rt  t>y  ioitsuU ant b>  nulu'lf^  ?>ponKurinK  of  statp-widf»  sumer  reading  pro- 
grA»s,  nijiHtainnig  ^  juveiiilr-  h*>ak  t^x^msnat  wfi  cewtrr,  conducting  book  review 
hr>H»lfmH,  ]tffinchifig  piihJicity  rafepnigns,  cofiductlng  workshops  on  progronnifl^ 
(like  &toryit*n  ing,  use  of  AV  equipsrnt  ,  drasus  aiui  crafts). 

lo  Nlntf-^  with  rrgioiial  library  syt»te«t5«  a  district  consultant  perforws 
the  Huttes  fii4mnar  to  a  statt-  ronsuitant  ,  Hopefully,  theSe  people  are  in 
pefsonal  ront^tt  with  thi?  ItbrariatiH  ihey  servf*  wore  often  than  the  state 
consultaoiK,   who   ^prnd    fewer   tbdii  n,e  days  a  year  with  their  conaulteea . 

In  New  York  Stair,  regional  library  s>  ^tens  organized  by  the  cities  wre 
vieveri  with  fiuFipicios  ^nd  diKtr.»!it  in  rural  areas.  To  combat  this  oieetings 
between  local  and  regional  staff  and  trustee*  were  held  to  outline  »tmc  rofraon 
goals.  The  foJlowing  three  goals  were  cited:  collections,  facilities  and 
staff  abilities  needed  improvement .  Children's  roimnf  or  corners,  were  giveo 
a  face  lilt;  a  teas  of  professional  librarians  selected  3,500  titles  which 
arrived  at  the  regional  librsrieis  classified  md  processed*  weekly  booh 
reviews  were  held  and  included  discussion  of  criteria,  Froffl  these  review 
seasioos  a  ssonthly  annotated  buying  guide  was  distributed  to  the  libraries, 

Also  made  available  to  the  rural  librari  es  was  Pro^raffig  f^p^  Chi  !ldreOf  so 
urban  libratys'   publication  sugg^ftting  programs  for  story  tioie  by  topic  or 
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It  Ms  Iwwi  foand  that  chiidrrn  nrfd  or  want  morv  rrmder*  i  ituviHQty  and 
raral  librarians  are  not  always  prepared  to  handlr  this.  T»n?  rf«ii>nal  roil- 
ViUtant  to  the  libraries  in  the  Northt^si  Tet  ritori  t  ie«  of  C^imidd  offeied  a 
three  part  solution:  a  list  of  fit i ion  ^€»ok^  hy  iupit  ,  a  HkI  of  rf^pUcc^ment 
titles  for  series  fiction  and  mterlibrary  loan  fsfrvUf  tu  children. 

Volunteers  are  inpoxtant,  especially  to  a  saiaU  library.  In  the  chil- 
dren's area  they  can  suppleaeni  staff  and  help  carry  out  progr  .^ssing.  In 
so«>  libraries  volunteers  produce  puppet  shows  or  act  out  fabler  and  fairy 
tales  periodically  during  the  year,  like  at  the  culmination  of  h  suswer 
reading  program.  Other  volunteers  work  on  a  more  i^gular  basis ^  their  duties 
ran  include  checking  out  materials »  shelving,  repairing  materials  and  et|uip- 
neot  or  assisting  with  story  time  These  volunteers  tan  also  help  with 
special  prograiasr  refreshments  or  help  publ Ic ii^e  events. 

Ilord-of -mouth  is  such  an  important  source  of  conveying  information  i.n 
small  itnuwisnities,  volunteers  should  be  escouraged  to  spread  the  word  about 
library  progra!^.  The  library  voluntees  ,  %rho  is  only  at  the  library  a  few 
hours  a  month «  can  likely  have  more  contact  with  the  public  in  gv  »ral  than 
the  librarian  tdto  works  full-time. 

Serving  Children  in  SbmII  Public  Lihrsfics  lists  three  reromcndat ions 
for  effective  volunteer  programs*. 

1.  They    are   adequately   trained    lo  perform   the    tasks  assigned. 

2.  Everyone  is  aware  of  their  working  schedule  and  that  the  vol- 
unteers feel  rooBitted  to  that  schedule. 

3.  There  is  some  type  of  c^pensation  praice,  certificate, 
recognition  -  for  the  work  and  time  thc>y  are  giving  to  the 
library. 

Volunteers,  like  other  staff  members,  need  to  f#-el  they  are  a  vital,  contri" 
bttting  mevAter  of  the  organiatatioD. 
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Voluotefrrs  could        rncouragi  i   io  other  ways,  too.     For  exASple  in  Mev 
Vork   State  9    the    fiSMsably   proposed    to   rrvard   library  volunueera   «»ith  tMM 
credits.    For  ISO  hours  of  volunteer  work*  a  $150  tax  credit  vmald  be  givei. 
It  would  be  nice  if  aore  states  folloi^d  Mrv  tork's  lead. 

An  often  over  looked  group  of  potpatial  volunteers  are  teenage r.T .    One  con- 
sultant cautioned  that  th^y  do  not  like  routine  things,  like  abelviog  books » 
Iml  Bany  of  them  can  run  filn  projectors  and  night  be  willing  to  abow  Boviea 
to  cbildret*.     Young  adults  could  also  assist  iii  story  tl^,  puppet  sbovs  or 
otiier  creative  ventures. 

In  Tennessee  the  state  govemaient  recognized  volunteer  wrk  as  experience 
vben  applicants  are  evaluated  for  es^lcyaent .  This  could  benefit  both 
yottflger  and  older  vo>*'     f^rs,  especially  if  other  states  adopted  this  i^tion. 

Another  role  to  be  considered,  io  fact  several  roles,  are  other  agencies 
and  ^rganieatioas  dealing  vith  children.  What  is  the  role  of  the  library  and 
the  school?,  the  library  and  ti,e  day  care  center?,  the  library  a.  J  children's 
organi rat ions? 

It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  size  and  ni^6er  of  staffs  tikc  g««ls  and 
resources  of  th.  library,  particularly  in  the  children* s  department,  it  i« 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  exanine  in  detail  cooperative  services,  but  a 
cursory  look  is  in  order. 

The  merits  of  cooperation  beti#een  the  public  school  and  the  public  li- 
brary is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  judging  froo  the  literature,  viable  areas  of 
cooperation*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  cooperation  irorks  in  scwe  cases  and  not 
in  others.* 

*See  Ann  Wilson's   article  on  public*scbool  libraries  in  this  issue  of  Rural 
libraries. 
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y«c  «K*i»let  in  Fr«nkfort,  XUiiKiis  the.  public  library  mnd  one  public 
•ciwol  slMire  a  librsriaa.  ?riuikfort  iB  a  rural  ireei  ^xperiviiring  ra|«id  sub- 
ttrb««  growth.  lUy  Weiss  reported  in  Illinois  tibraries  that  she  is  ablr  to 
better  facilitatp  intrrlibrary  loaas  from  the  public  to  the  school  library, 
belpcd  anticipate  requests  by  teachers  and  provided  a  greater  opportunity  to 
mf»t  «#itJi  ymmg  people  in  the  area.  Plus  a  faialliar  face  at  the  public 
library  Mkea  it  leas  forbiding,  she  contends. 

Aaotber  typ«  of  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  public  library  is 
found  in  Basliir  Wyoaiog.  Ttie  school  district  does  not  have  the  funds*  nor  the 
•pflce,  to  provide  a  library  for  grade  school  students,  so  the  classes  visit 
Uie  public  library  once  or  twice  a  ecwthr  hear  a  story  and  checli  out  books. 
On  library  visitation  day  a  lot  of  kids  show  up  at  the  library  after  school 
to  check  out  a  reco^-i  or  look  at  southing  they  just  did  not  have  timr  to 
©KMine  earlier.  Aitoittedly  this  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  ^chool  library, 
bai:  it  is  better  than  having  no  library  service  at  sll. 

Cooperation  witJh  day  care  renters  is  anothf^r  tas^k  often  assumed  by 
librarians,  again  depending  oa  size  of  staff  and  objectives-  Librarxrs  work 
with  day  care  centers  by  provodiog  picture  books «  doing  flannel  board  stories 
or  by  having  the  children  visit  ♦^be  library.  Day  care  people  (and  teachers) 
ar«  also  invited  to  storytelling  workshops  in  the  library. 

ihiral   libraries  also  swet  the  needs  of  boys*  and  girls'   organizailons , 
Biich  as  th#r  Girl  Scouts,  Cas^fire  Boys  or  the  4-H  Club.    The  cooperation  can 
be  nothing  aore  than  a  tour  of  the  library  -  which  even  the  smaUe»t  library 
dcMBfi,  to  having  a  Girl  Scout  volunteer  in  the  library,  or  by  providAiig  fur  a 
display. 
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Thf  lilatf  or  rr^MUMl  ioiiBiiUant  pl^yh  a  vitdl  rolr  ta  Ibe  tooprrativr 
pioc  ff'tjN.  A  consul  lai»t  b«*l|i9i  biifim]#lr  roD|>er4ition  bt^tveen  libraries,  worlw 
villi  othf-r  Ntatf  4gt*ftrirN  inwtfnifd  witb  »l!  af^prcls  of  child  Wflf  and  tmrfc 
viih  pc*c*|ilf  an  I  he  i^tatt*  levfl  wha  are  rpf»ponsible  for  i»cht>ol  lI^•^«ry  »ervic«. 

Al    Ihf    l>t>j(  I  fining  this    |»a|»rr    r<i^   oI    thr  dtsadvantagFS   of  library 

i»rrv<ir  Ml  nirnl  .trcAf*  wfte  ItMfd,  but  now  snm^  of  thr  advantages  abouid  be 
rilfd,  Whil*'  many  riirjil  Jibr^ri«*ri  itrv  iftadf»quately  fund^'dt  «aoy  worr  «rr  wll 
tiff^iUT-d  <hi  Nusp»*cl&  thai  rural  libraririi  that  havr  rrlird  only  upon  local 
rrtitJurtrK  «r«-  probably  j&orr  Rircurr  nuw  than  urban  or  fiubyrbati  libraries  tliat 
havf*  depftidrd  on  tSCA  fimil«>  f>r  other  federal  grants  to  provide  progrraniog  anil 
serviten.  Ab  thr  populatitia  tontinueN  to  Rhitt  troA  urban  to  rural  areaa^  an 
erroding  tax  ba^p  will   further  hMRppr  tfar  city  library. 

While  the  fluxataon  xn  population  does  rause  probl  it  vill  also  a£d 

the  r  }ral  coasam)  j  t  ies,  and  be  library.  For  exanple  i  WytHaini;  aiK  counties 
have  had  nevf  llbrarieti  built  withls  the  past  five  years  -  Albany,  Carbon, 
SMeetwater,  freaiont,  Campbell  a»d  Llnroln.  With  the  exception  of  Albany 
County  thei?e  cotiDtseK  undervent  a  rapid  growth  in  population  due  t©  an  in- 
crease  in  sining.  The  taic  base  was  expanded  in  these  counties,  allowing  for 
an  expansion  in  county  services ,  including  the  public  library.  S^risig  this 
time  period  the  University  of  Wyoming  in  Larassie  also  grew^  accounting  in 
p«rt  fcr  the  nev  library  in  Albany  County,  and  an  addition  to  the  UW  library* 

A  majority  of  the  people  leaving  urban  areas  are  white  and  middle'Class, 
%he  traditional  libiary  users.  So  the  cities  are  loosing  the  primary  pstrons 
and  the  countiy  side  is  gaining  them.  These  nevcomers,  with  sophistacted 
library  expectatiooa,  isake  dnaands  on  the  rural   library;  deoanda  the  locals. 
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«iqp«i:t«tiona »  ihrir  rhildrrii  do  imi. 


Vicroctm^trrs,  th«-  th»M  will 

rhlldrcfn  will  expect  morr  \Umn  Unf^hh. 

Anoihrr  fr«turr  of  tlw  small  l  own  is  thr  {ih'ikUv,  jti(tMm.tt  th.iiiiH*!  itf 
conmunicaliun  whj<:h  rxisti;  let  th*-  ^fWatii^Rc*  nf  iht-  lihr^iy.  II  is  iMM«f  lor 
the  cbildrrti'«   librarian  tti  Know  |t4trr>tip»  ^tid  ihtMi   p.itriilsi; ;   tfwri*  !t*v  lo 

kQOW.  SffijiU  iownK  ulna  liavr  ^  hcimogritf dms  qM«'«tfly.  ThrM*  1**^  I^Murf*  ii 
vasiFr  for  lihrarian&  lo  a^srNS  Ihnr  riipnlN  iif-t'iSj,,  to  bt-  du.it-c  «f  (iHsmunlty 
ls«Mrs    and   lo  hrKomf^    iiivulvi-d    in         »rgMn>zat  iun  «i    N*»rvi'  on  «  ((»«ffitif*r. 

A  rbi2dr«»n'H  l}br/«Man  snvolvp*}  m  nn  f)rK.ini/;at  lotj  for  pc>r£r>tj*il  rrasnn?! 
still  rrprrftrntfii  tht*  library  and  »orf  ifl^Pttantly  can  I  in«l  <iul  wh,»l  j»Ai<nt»  In 
tlie  group  «rr  conCfrnrd  with  nr  sntrrcr^ted  in  and  r«n  ukc  this  inforatat ion  to 
better  serve  pArrntK  and  childrrti. 

The  frhiidrrti's  librarian  hikHi  br  a  partem.  His  or  Iwr  ubild  prnvidrff  a 
«(»urce  of  contact  i#ith  oth«-r  ihildren  and  other  parpittf. . 

It  is  iMortbwilf>  to  reitrratr  Ihr  latk  of  3  bureaur?  .*i.y  tn  Ihf*  «s»llpr 
librArirS,  Cbannrl?*  ol  cottauyficaixon  are  inlormal,  evrrytme  kintws  whxil  rvery- 
oitr  else  i»  doing  (another  charaiteriBttr  of  £u»all  to%irfiK),  and  1  f xij  t- < a r  i oJi 
lroa>  rveryone  on  the  btaff  ih  »e«. ry  to  S^'-ep  the  library  running.  In  small 
libraries  everyone  is  an  import atil  wembrr  «f  the  teaai  and  {>erhap^  the  only 
mrwber . 

Anyone  who  haB  recently  done  a  literature  search  KpaUze&  that  there  i& 
very   little   being    written  ahi^ut    libraries    in   rural    are«fc».     Kxcept    ^or  the 


If  the  librar-y  in  Mftrupiiiis  h 
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Center  for  th*  Study  of  Hural  Ubrarianstiip  no  othet  mcm4&aU  iastitutloa  !■ 
eiwainins  rural  library  service  routioely. 

Ab  Narllyn  Shont?  polnt«*a  out  in  Tog  of  tfee  ^evB  recently,  vrry  little 
research  liaa  been  done  on  service  to  children  in  public  libraries.  Nany  doc- 
toral   dlsse  rata  lions    have  been  conducted  on  children's  literature,  hut  not 

nearly   enough   research  has  been  done  on   the  various   aspects  ©f  childxw'n 
16 

library  service. 

Couple  this  with  the  lack  of  reaeai^ch  done  on  rural  libraries  and  it  is 
clear  that   library  service  to  children  in  rural  «reaB  needs  to  he  esaained* 

Swap  inforoMiiion  1b  available,  but  one  nuat  hunt  for  it,  so  drawing  fnr" 
ther  conclusions  about  service  to  children  ia  rural  areas  is  difficult. 

Sural  libraries  are  not  as  alike  at;  pe9s  in  a  pcfd  »  they  say  or  may  not 
he  readily  dxstingutE^hable  firm  the  other  vegetables  in  the  library  garden, 
to  continue  with  the  fsetaphore.  Some  libraries  h«ve  new  buildings  and  are 
well  staffed;  other  arr  si&all,  one  roosi  operations  run  by  dedicated  voloa" 
teers.  Library  service  to  children  varies  widely  in  the  different  types  of 
libraries  by  the  physical  nature  of  the  library  itself. 

Just  as  libraries  ate  different,  an  are  librarians.  d^sonetratfid 
previously  scnsie  hold  an  MLS  degree,  others  have  sooie  training  or  bacfcgronnd 
while  other  are  the  only  ones  working  in  the  library.  The  amount  of  training 
the  children '6  librarian  has.  the  resources  avaiable,  the  individual's  cre- 
ativity aod  the  swppork  received  from  co-*M7rkers  and  associates  all  play  a 
part  in  detrnnining  the  librarian's  effectiveness. 

Ab  liinstrated  th?  attitude  ot  the  library  director  is  a  factor  in 
children's  library  Service  in  a  bsiall  library,  or  ir.  a  large  rr»e.  If  the 
director  recognizes  the  ifxqp>ortaoce  of  children's  services,  the  prograa  trill  be 
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fwMM   AiMl   tll«   cliildr^*«    librarian    rew«rdHI.     Tht'  dirrvtor  &<>rves  «b  the 

l.itr«ry'»  representative  to  the  coosntniity  and  in  this  rapacity  ran  **talK  up^* 

rliildreii'p  services »       well  aa  other  services. 

Patrick  H.  O'Brien,  director  of  the  Coltn^us  and  Franklin  County  library 

•yaiM^    offered   a  vonderf ul ,    ins iKhtful    thought   to  children's  librarians: 

The  public  library  is  one  of  the  frv  (it  may  even  be  the  only) 
institutions  left  in  this  rosotry  where  a  child  can  still  get  one* 
to-oa«  professional  help  free  and  vitnout  question.  Every  other 
institution  X  can  think  of*  fros  nui.rufiui  to  schools  to  counseling 
agenciaSf  j^ls  only  with  children  in  organ ieed  groups  or  by  ap^ 
pointsMt* 

Xt  ifi  too  bad  O'Brien's  attitude  is  not  sharvd  by  store  directors. 

As  a  final  note  I  will  add  that  childrt^n's  services  in  rural  areas  needs 
Mrs  atteation.  I  know  there  are  children  in  rural  areas  being  served  by 
public  ftiuS  school  libraries^  and  children  who  are  not.  Yet  there  is  not 
ctBOttgh  material  draw  nore  concrete  conclusions  about  who  is  being  served, 
by  whovi  and  t^st  the  service  is  like. 

Hor  are  we  as  librarians  rpally  awaie  of  all  ti.p  problems  of  sexving  the 
rural  young;  one  can  assise  soee  of  their  inforsiation  needs  are  sissilar  to 
a^ult  patrons,  yet  tbey  have  their  own  uniqne  needs  and  wants  different  than 
tJinas  of  kids  living  in  sietropolitan  and  Buburban  areas. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  good  fora  to  end  a  paper  with  an  unanswered  question 
but  after  reading »  thinking,  writing  and  reviewing  oy  own  e^eriences  on  the 
tnpic  Z  can  only  conclude  that  we  really  do  not  know  the  status  of  '.Mldren'n 
•^•ffvice  in  rural  libraries  in  this  count ry«  or  even  in  geogiraphici'l  regions  of 
t%rr*  country.    I  think  it  is  SfM>thing  that  (serits  i&ore  attention. 
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SEL£CTlr«;  AND  'SELLIJ^;'  YOUR  BOOKS 


Jane  BroeM^it^  Librarian 
Difigtitf  Illinois  Fublic  Library 

Malk  one  block  to  work,  past  the  house  with  the  Dobeman  pioscher  in  the 
tfiodov,  past  the  fire  static>n,  ai^  up  the  sidewalk  to  the  Ih^ight  Public  Library 
Unlock  the  froot  door,  unlock  and  unload  the  outside  bookdrop,  (noming  papers, 
the  mail,  fifteen  slippery  plastic*covered  bnoks  and  one  gua  wrapper).  Put 
books  on  tl»  library  counter,  turn  up  the^  tbemostat,  and  turn  on  the  lights. 
Coold  the  discussion  of  how  to  define  the  siaall  library  be  ended  by  stating 
that  a  s9all  library  is  one  in  which  the  librarian  turns  on  the  lights  and 
cmstrols  the  thermostat? 

A  good  library »  large  or  snail,  i^roves  the  life  of  a  c<maunity;  but  a 
gocNl  library  is  essential  to  the  cultural  life  of  a  snail  town.  Generally  a 
saNiXi  town's  cultural  life  revolves  around  the  high  school's  calendar  of  school 
plays,  band  concerts,  and  a&j:  shows.  There  are  no  bookstores,  only  the  paper- 
back racks  at  the  drug  store,  the  bus  depot,  and  the  grocery  store «  BETTT 
CHK:KEH*S  cookbook  is  the  only  hardback  book  for  sale  in  tovn. 

01^  of  the  endless  questionnaires  that  flood  our  desks  asked:  "What  is 
your  philosophy  of  librarianship?**  AltJbough  J  did  not  answer  it,  the  i^stion 
has  haunted  se  ever  since  because  I  feared  I  did  iK>t  have  one.  Does  the  con-* 
c^t  of  enriching  the  cultural  life  of  the  small  town  by  running  the  library 
like  a  good  bookstore  qualify*^  Does  the  trick  that  you  are  trying  to  sell 
rather  than  lend  books  count? 


A  good  bookstore  is  vminly  books,  attractively  displayed,  representing  s 
wide  range  of  interests  dnd  resding  testes.  The  jiti»>sphere  invites  brovsiag 
«nd  the  sales  staff  is  infonaed  and  pleasant.  The  book  buyer  fct^vs  his  cus* 
toners  a^d  tries  to  bring  thes  together  while  preserving  soewf  seioblance  of 
his  own  standards  and  his  own  philosophy  of  boofcoanship.  This  kind  of  bock- 
store  has  not  entirely  disappeared  in  today's  sass-^rketing  world. 

A  snail  library  can  he  the  equivalent  of  a,  good  bookstore.  Tlie  strategeia 
is  to  use  a  vide  range  of  book  selectioo  sources  while  keeping  in  aind  readers* 
interests,  coflcminity  issues,  and  national  conceras. 

Over  a  period  of  tiwe  one  selects  his  own  trusted  sources.  The  following 
are  siy  stable  of  advisors. 

1.  KIRKUS  REVIEW,  because  their  reviews  are  critical  and  witty  and, 
though  often  devastating,  fun  to  read.  Scu^times  the  book  which  they 
dismiss  with  trite  predictable  plot;  bilgevater  but  bouncy;  saccharine 
prosei  thin  and  tawdry,  brainless,  endless  but  haraless"  becosnes  a  fast- 
aioving  title  at  the  libra'^.  Their  ooa-fiction  reviews  are  thoughtful 
and  helpful.  1  do  not  sense  that  KIRKUS  REVIEW  is  an  ana  of  the  pub- 
lishing industry. 

2.  BCX^IST,  xn  contrast,  is  safe  and  sane  and  covers  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  I  do  not  re»e^>er  reading  a  review  of  a  book  about  auto  body 
painting  is  KIKXl^.  A  few  years  ago  a  graphic  design  firo  vitalized 
their  format  aaking  it  attractive  to  read.  Their  magasiiie  covers  are  a 
joy  to  behold. 

3.  THE  MEV  ran  TIKES  KXHC  REVIEW  is  essential;  thoughtful  reviews. 
Best  Sellers  %rith  one  sentence  susasaries  after  the  title,  '*And  Bear  io 
Hind.   .   .  other  recent  books,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Book  Review 
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staff*  Bte  of  particular  literary,  topical  or  scholarly  interest."  Full 
page  advertiseveats  for  wliat  publishers  hope  will  becoi^  blockbusters  or 
fiiaster-'pieces  abound. 

4.  The  book  sections  of  Chicago  aevspapers,  though  surely  of  a  second 
city  caliber,  are  also  required  reading  because  library  users  read  thesi 
and  because  thry  cover  books  of  local  interest.  Mike  Royko's  SEZ  «M0? 
S£Z  HE  6»kes  no  ripple  in  "sv  York  but  ts  in  the  siddle  of  the  current 
Chicago  Best  Sellers  list. 

5.  TIHE  and  MEVSVIEEK  usually  devote  two  or  three  pages  to  books.  TIME'S 
EDITORS*  CHOICE  list  helps  sort  out  the  wheat  fros  the  chaff.  I  as  par-* 
tial  to  the  NEVSV^EK  reviews  for  their  straightforward  analysis  and  coa- 
passionate  tone.  Their  yearly  Christmas  round-up  of  children* s  books  is 
always  excellent  and  the  Christmas  review  oi  the  big  and  beautiful  books 
is  a  good  source  of  semorial  books  for  the  library. 

6.  OiANCIXKj  Tlt^  includes  a  mXlKSHEXF  colu^  every  other  sooth,  s^inly 
paperbacks  covering  many  topics.  Here  you  can  find  out  about  books  such 
as  THE  I}iraf«ATIC»f  ACE  SOUHCE^X^C,  "Information  the  authors  have  culled 
from  more  than  550  panphlets  and  brochures  prepared  by  the  federal  gov- 
emsest  agencies  ai»S  Cooperative  Extension  Services  of  the  Horthest.** 
7*  PEOPLE'S  Picks  and  Pans  gives  socpe  space  to  books  after  the  "Tube** 
mt^  "Screen"  reviews.  Often  these  short  reviews  reinforce  a  decision 
already  cade  or  give  one  courage  to  take  a  plunge. 

6.  (fnS£R  PEEIODICALS:  flip  through  as  sany  as  you  can.  New  Iwoks  on 
the  outdoors,  hunting  aad  fishing  are  covered  in  OUTIM^  lATt  and  SFGSiTS 
AFXEID.  Do  not  forget  the  hunters  and  fisheraen;  »aybe  the  i^sson  they 
doa*t  use  the  library  sx^re  often  is  because  tliere  are  few  lMM>ks  of  inter* 


est  to  them.  Kaoy  of  the  wosea's  fMgmtineB  have  book  colusns.  Almost 
all  periodical  can  be  used  as  baok*ordering  tools. 

The  aaount  of  information  available  is  almost  eodless.    Select  your  fa- 
vorite sources  and  brovse  through  the  others. 

It  is  iiaportant  to  l^ep  up  with  the  job  of  booh  selection.  Nothing  is 
wore  deadly  than  reelinx  through  four  KIRKUS  REVIEWS  and  two  BOOKLISTS  in  an 
afternoon.  The  frenzy  of  that  kind  of  reading  is  reflected  in  the  book  order. 
If  you  do  your  reading  y^en  you  are  tired  nothing  looks  very  interesting.  It 
is  best  to  do  80«e  book  ordering  each  week  even  if  you  have  to  do  it  in  your 
living  rooR  or  on  a  Suisday  mming  at  the  kUchen  table  with  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Then  as  you  read  a  review  or  bS  for  a  book  you  will  say,  ''ahh,  here's  a 
blockbuster  for  Sparrow,  an  espionage  for  Ikmcan,  a  Iwok  about  native  grasses 
for  Eattle,  an  English  srystery  for  Hare,  and  a  straightforward  detective  story 
for  Foote«  who  detests  English  aystrries,  and  here's  one  tame  enough  for  Hiss 
Swff  and  here's  one  just  because  w  want  to  be  a  good  library," 

Another  great  source  of  ideas  is  the  bookstore  itself.  Mere  <me  can 
actually  look  at  the  hook  as  well  as  discover  titles  not  mentioned  in  any 
reviewing  source.  In  so«e  cases,  bookstores  are  the  only  source  of  certain 
titles.  That  is  where  we  found  A  TREASURY  OF  TSE  FAMIUAR  edited  by  Balph  I. 
Maods  with  everything  Socrates  to  Edgar  Quest  and  THE  FAHILY  BOOK  W  flCST 
UmD  Ff^flS  which  circulates  ^re  often  than  THE  OXFORD  BOOK  AMERICAN  VERSE. 
When  using  bookstores  as  hunting  grounds  it's  only  fair  to  spend  s«»e  of  your 
library  dollars  there. 

And  last»  but  not  least,  perhaps  s»rc  than  any  other,  the  ssmII  library 
•PP««i«^»  the  services  of  a  good  library  systea.  With  their  help  one  can 
CMBplete  a  Ph.D.  dissertation,  teach  himself  advanced  wiring  tecbinques  or  read 


Unnigh  the  collate  irorkfi  of  Rex  Stout.  Ttie  loc«l  library  can  offer  three 
B9Btbs  of  as  experiseotaX  novel  and  provide  coatroversial  fare  vithout  fear  of 
flylBg.  I^a  a  fiystea  Ihck*  is  especially  well  received  or  belpful  it  can  be 
ordered  for  your  own  collection.  Ihe  joy  of  liviog  in  a  mil  town  is  dra- 
matically iocreasrd  by  library  systea  services. 

Several  otber  guidelines  are  necessary  for  creating  a  books  tore-*  library* 
Ke^  an  enticing  assortment  of  books  as  visible  as  possible.  Coui>ider  the  Job 
of  straigbtening  the  shelves  and  arranging  the  t^gazines  as  isiportant  as 
tidying  up  your  living  rovm  l^fore  a  party*  Ifogazine  displays  in  airport  and 
nevBStand  racks  are  as  attractive  and  impeccable  as  the  fmit  and  vegetable 
displays  at  good  isarfcets.    Display  and  order  matters;  display  and  order  sells. 

Keep  library  rules  and  regulations  to  a  minimum.  After  an  especially 
busy  day  at  the  library  I  told  a  friend  I  thought  we  ought  to  start  banding 
oat  auabers  the  way  they  do  at  a  bakery. 

vailed.  ''Don't  ever  do  that!  People  don't  mind  milling  around 
the  check-out  counter.  I  used  to  spend  two  or  three  evenings  a  veek  in  a  big 
city  library.  They  had  newspapers  from  everywhere,  a  whole  roomful  of  period-* 
icala ,  and  every  kind  of  book  you  can  imagine.  It  was  my  home  away  from  home 
until  they  started  piling  on  a  million  rules.  .  .  check  the  paper  out  here, 
the  twok  there»  a  piok  slip  for  this,  a  green  one  for  that.  I  miver  go  there 
ansnore.** 

The  moral  of  this  story  is:  betiwre  of  running  your  library  for  the 
convenience  and  efficiency  of  the  staff!. 

Closing  time  at  the  library  t#bere  I  once  lived  was  announced  by  the  tip* 
toed  approach  of  a  uniformed  guard  i^o  diased  the  lights  ten  minutes  before 
tte  doors  were  locked*    In  our  small  library  we  announce  ^*re  about  to  close 
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eow.**  Then  t«  str«ightea  up  the  nagazioeB,  turn  dcvn  the  thermostat,  turn  out 
tl^  lights  bq4  lock  our  own  froat  4oor.  .  .and  pray  that  the  Doheman  pinscher 
is  locked  up. 
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mcROC(m)TE«s  m>  wdia  specialists: 

THE  CHAf^lIKi  m£ 


K,  n.  Follertoii»  SpeciallBt 
Barford  Coyiity  hiblic  Schools 
Bel  Air,  H«ryias.d 

With  the  introdyctioii  of  sicrocoi^uters  in  the  classrooe,  the  role  of  the 
school  library  i»dia  sp^ciaUst  taken  on  another  dinenaion.  Today's  school 
aedia  ajiecialist  is  a  teacher  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  tenr— io  trainings 
is  Certification,  in  attitude,  in  function  and  in  cosasit^nl.  He  or  she  hai  a 
responsibility  to  other  teachers  to  effectively  introduce  the  »icrocos^uter  ac 
a  learning  tool,  and  to  assist  and  advise  educators  in  the  oany  uses  of  com- 
puters aud  cooiputer  aaterials . 

Training  teachers  to  use  the  aicrocooputer  can  be  as  sisqile  as  showlug  an 
individual  teacher  the  correct  way  to  load  a  disk  into  the  disk  drive,  or  as 
coiq»lex  as  a  forawJ  progras  presented  to  an  entire  faculty.  The  Harford  County 
Public  Schools  in  Harford  County,  HaryUod,  put  their  secondary  school  li- 
brarians through  a  series  of  in-service  meetings  designed  to  Bake  tbea  pro- 
ficient on  the  co^uter,  thexehy  becoaing  the  resident  resource  people,  or 
•'experts"  in  each  school.  The  school  sedia  specialists  ¥ho  is  trained  in 
oedia  production  and  is  used  to  handling  '^*V  equipoent  and  instructional 
naterials  becosses  the  natural  choree  to  handle  the  school's  nicrococBputers ,  as 


As  m  resource  person,  the  first  thing  you  will  tuive  to  ^al  with  vill  be 
the  pervading  attitudes  of  the  teachers  on  your  staff.  Despite  technological 
rdvaaces*  the  cost  cosvon  attitude  toward  using  coseputers  in  the  classroc^  is 
t»ar.     "I   &>n*t  knov  a  thing  about  thea.    .  scared  to  touch  Uhot"  is 

frequently  heard.    Tour  ability  to  display  a  cals  proficiency,  and  your  stti- 


well. 
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tilde  iB  treatiftg  sicroco^nters  bb  sis^ly  saother  fom  of  instnictionai  media 
will  alleviate  tbis  somvkMt^ 

Ihreaestatioix  of  Irsa^  i<^as  that  atilire  sicrocvs^ters  during  de|urt- 
sent  seetiugSy  for  example ,  is  one  vay  to  capture  interest  in  the  computers 
and  reduce  fears  at  the  same  tiae.  Media  specialists  should  be  prepared  to 
spend  tiise  takiujt  one  or  ti#o  teachers  through  the  ropes  to  familiarise  thesa 
vith  the  hasics  of  operating  the  ccHafHiter.  Direct  handfi-on  ej^rieace,  given 
vith  guidance^  is  the  hest  method  to  dispel  fear.  A  reading  specialist,  for 
exan^le,  after  receiving  this  ^hands-on**  inti.oduction  to  the  Apple  II  vith  his 
librarian,  went  on  to  use  the  Apple  21  Tutorials^  a  series  of  eight  lessons 
designed  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  coi^uter  language  and  operations.  Re  is 
now  successfully  using  Apple  II  software  to  enhance  his  remedial  reading  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  hesitation  and  fear,  fou  might  also  have  to  convince 
skeptical  educators  of  the  o^rits  of  the  microco^uter  as  a  teaching/ learning 
vehicle.  Some  leaders  may  view  coi^uter** based  e^ .cation  as  singly  as  extos- 
sion  of  the  video-*graie  craz;e»  or  i^rse^  as  bringing  a  '*penny  arcade"  stoo-' 
sphere  into  their  classroom. 

The  Hinnesota  Educational  Consortium  on  Cos^uters  (MECC)  recommends  six 
basic  instructional  uses  of  the  computer  t&ich  can  be  applied  to  any  subject 
area: 

1-  Prill  and  practice;  useful  in  reviewing  previimsly  learned  ma- 
terial; can  tailor  instruction  to  an  individual  student  and  provide  a 
detailed  education  of  student  progress. 

2.  Tutorial:  can  introduce  a  new  concept  and  allow  students  to  pro- 
gress through  new  material  at  their  own  rate. 
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3.  Siawlatioo:  can  approxiewti*  real  or  iaagioary  eventsi  allovs 
stu<kats  to  have  a  siwiated  •*hands-oo"  experience. 

4.  Materials  Generation:  helpful  pxpecially  for  teache^^  to  produce 
vorksheets,  dittos,  astwer  keys,  puzzles,  aod  other  materials. 

5.  Educational  garos:  can  present  facts  in  oew  ways;  con  review  nater- 
ial  in  issKinative  sietbods, 

Protilttg  solving:  can  provide  rapid  «nd  accurate  calculations. 
The  School  sedia  specialist  needs  to  heco»c  faailiar  with  these  six  twys 
ufilixe  computers  in  the  classroo®.  More  importantly,  though,  you  need. to 
he  ahle  to  relate  specific  software  packages  that  daronstrate  these  methods  of 
instruction.  For  exaapie.  Three  Hile  Isla^id  le  a  coi^uter  prograia  that  siam- 
lates  the  activities  of  a  nuclear  reactor  and  is  used  in  upper  level  science 
classes.  Vocahular  Juilder  1  and  II  are  two  software  packages  designed  for 
drill  and  practice  for  the  verbal  section  of  the  SAT. 

For  many  sedia  personnel,  learning  about  co^uters  nay  require  additional 
e^catloa.  fiut  every  media  specialist  can  now  begin  to  survey  the  literature 
to  becc»e  f aaJi liar  with  co«g>uter  prograas.  Booklist,  for  exafi^le,  has  re- 
cently added  a  column  reviewing  such  prograsis.  Knowing  what  is  availabie-'-Bnd 
how  to  use  it— are  the  primary  steps  to  assisting  teachers  to  utilisce  this 
valuable  learning  tool. 

A  third  attitude  a  cKdia  specialist  Bight  encounter  i^  a  sosewhat  sur- 
prising one:  just  because  it  is  a  cosfputer  progran,  it*s  better  than  any 
other  fora  of  s^dia.  Many  educators  in  their  eager  search  for  coB^uter  soft- 
ware fail  to  carefully  evaluate  what  is  available  on  the  aarfast.  tied i a 
•ipecialists,  trained  in  good  selection  principles  can  provide  valtiable  lea^r- 
ship  »nd  sui^rt  in  this  4rca.    Selection  policies  cover  all  fones  of  aedia^ 
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ifkcludiog  coii^ter  programs.  Evaluate  e#ch  program  carefully  in  term  of 
Comity  CNHitent,  price,  and  Irvel  of  difficulty.  Ask  yourself  these  qires- 
tiojis:  Di»c8  the  pn^rssi  package  CfMitain  clear,  coocise  docwentation?  Does 
the  program  sake  good  unt  of  the  co^uter's  graphics?  Is  the  prograa  an 
appropriate  instructional  use  of  the  cotsputer?  Could  the  information  be 
presented  better  la  aaother  fora  of  tsedia? 

Hany  media  specialists  make  the  initial  mistake  of  dyplicatiog  informa- 
tion found  in  filnstrip?  and  media  kits  already  housed  in  their  collection. 
Kciae^r,  the  content  of  cofsputer  software  should  reflect  and  enhance  the 
sch<^I*s  curriculum;  fonaat  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

In  addition  to  attitudes,  the  school  media  specialist  will  be  expected  to 
deal  i^ith  the  coisputer  hardware  itself.  Many  ti»cs  the  librarian  is  the  only 
per-'on  in  your  building  with  education  and  experience  in  the  organization  and 
operatimi  of  audio-visual  equipmnt.  Therefore,  teachers  will  expect-^and 
need-*your  guidance  and  assistance  in  setting  up  co^uters  in  their  class- 
rooms. This  aay  involve  in  some  situations  moving  the  cooputers,  setting-up 
the  terminals,  adjusting  the  mnitor  and  loading  the  actual  program  into  the 
coa:^uter's  memory.  In  other  situations,  you  may  have  to  organize  a  computer 
''center" —often  wii.hin  the  media  center  itself— where  the  coi^uters  stay 
^rmanently.  The  media  specialist  in  this  instance  may  have  to  ^oilor  the 
groups  thSi.  utilize  the  center,  the  oaterisls  housei^  in  itp  and  it's  main** 
tenaace  and  csre. 

Whether  one  &icroc<^uter  or  several  arrive  in  a  school  building,  the 
role  of  the  school  library  media  spec^lists  will  certainly  change  in  many 
«#ays.  The  library  media  r:pecialist  can  expect  to  becosx-  ao  instnmteotal  force 
in  introducing  the  microco^uter--its  capabilities,  operations,  aod  progr^iss  to 
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fellow  tcacbers  and  students.  Educating  teachers  ^  tlie  set  its  aod  aaethods  of 
CO^Hiter-based  education,  as  wiell  as  organizing  and  handling  the  hardvare  trill 
siaply  becooe  another  portion  of  the  lihrariao's  role  as  a  resource  person. 
Sel^tion  of  library  materials  will  include  counter  programs  in  additii^  to 
other  foii»  of  aedia.  Becoming  an  integral  part  of  this  co«Qpttter*based  educa- 
tion is  not  easy,  but  soon  vill  he  an  additional  facet  to  the  fiost  is^rtant 
responsibility  any  school  sedia  specialist  already  has,  and  that  is  to  vorK 
directly  with  other  teachcrrs  to  facilitate  and  expedite  tHeir  teaching  and  to 
work  with  students  to  effectuate  and  enhance  their  learning* 


REGK^ML  REPORTS 


Vith  this  i8Si»  of  Rmt  LIBRARIES  ve  isttoduce  a  aev  feature »  BEGIOlUa 
KPOKIS*  Librarians  froe  around  U»  country  fmv^  subsnitted  reports  of  pro- 
jects and  acrrici?a  Uiat  have  succrssful.  This  foriffi  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  will,  hopefully,  hecooe  s  regular  part  of  this  publication  and  ve  look 
fervard  to  hearlnft  friw  more  of  you  in  the  future* 


The  Watertowa  South  X>akota  Lions  Club  donated  «  device  to  the  Vatertovn 
Regional  Library  that  helps  nany  area  residents  reach  out  and  touch  soaeOM, 
according  to  n«rg«.ry  A,  Tauber,  director  of  the  regional  library. 

The  device  is  known  as  a  TOD— telerooonmicatioos  device  for  thi  deaf— and 
allows  the  deaf  to  cooBsinicate  by  telephone.  The  person  checking  out  tlie  TSO 
can  use  it  with  his  ot#n  telephone.  The  aessages  are  typed  out  and  receiving 
units  are  used  to  decode  U%  sound  signals  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Th^ 
local  Lions  Club  provided  the  TW  to  the  Library  for  deaf  patrons  to  check 
evt.    The  TI0s  are  in  lisited  supply,  and  rostly— about  $(kK)  each. 

Of  all  the  8udio-visu«  e(|uip»ent  the  library  has  obtained  through  the 
years,  this  is  the  aH>st  unii,  and  an  iten  which  is  greatly  s|^reciatedf 
Xsuber  said,  Throuj^  newspaper  articles,  and  word-of*'a»>uth,  the  IIS)  is 
getting  good  circulation  and  has  been  a  great  addition  to  services  at  the 
lAstertown  Regional  Library. 


-Editor- 


Library  Aids  the  Deaf- 


The  sAiae  library  district  offered  patrons  the  chance  to  learo  about  tl» 
co^utcr  age  during  the  sumer  of  lfB3.  The  school  district  loaned  the  li- 
brary t«#o  CoasMHlore  4032  aicrocoa^ters  for  the  amror*  Vith  the  coo* 
patera  were  instruct icm  books »  ii^rkboohs  and  progras  caesettes  to  help  anyone 
leani  the  fundamentals  of  operating  a  colter.  Patrons  ifere  also  encouraged 
to  bring  cassettes  and  write  their  cm  programs.  Tauber's  staff  reported  the 
coqpttters  were  in  use  about  90  percent  of  the  tine. 


Access  to  inforraation  lor  health  professionals  in  rural  areas  is  a  siajor 
concern  of  the  medical  field*  according  to  Debbie  Ketcfaell,  Savitt  Medical 
Library,  Ooivexsity  of  Kevada,  Reno.  As  a  result*  the  Outreach  Services 
prograis  of  Savitt  ttedical  Library  was  created  to  provide  rural  practitioners 
with  the  sase  infonaatimi  available  to  their  urban  coimterparts .  Rural  health 
professionals  now  ^lve  the  same  access  to  the  latest  developments  in  patient 
care,  research,  continuing  education  and  health  services  plamiing. 

This  progras  ^regan  in  April  1962  and  is  supported  In  part  by  cmitribtt- 
tions  froa  state  physicians  to  the  A&erican  Hedical  Association' :$  Educatimi 
and  Research  Foundaticn*  The  program  offers  direct  access  at  little  or  m» 
cost  to  health  care  professionals  who  work  in  Hevada  and  on  California's 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  nowitains.  Those  Uking  advantage  of  the  prograa 
include  pbysicianSf  assistants,  nurses,  hospitsl  staff,  health  department 
personnel  and  fourth-yesr  fl^ictl  stuiknts  on  rural  clertohips.  Services 
provided  are  documeBt  delivery,  reference,  and  library  developpent.  In  ad- 
dition to  servibg  as  a  backup  resource  for  saterials^  Savitt  Library  provides 
personnel  backup  to  hospital  librarians  by  serving  as  the  •*buddy'*  for  new  on- 


-Hedical  Library  'Reaches  (Hit',  Too- 


line  BeArclM»rs  by  jointly  pre&iMitiDg  HFJ)i.I]!l£  draonstrjitiooft  4fi4  oihcr  woriuhops 
to  bospltal  staff . 

A  ccMS^uter*  gene  rated  health  eciroces  audio^visiMilR  list  is  also  being 
dv^Xoped  for  the  outreach  territory  with  assistance  from  the  systcss  office* 
Ketchell  said.  Furthersiore,  Outreach  Services  acts  as  the  liaison  for  the 
library    to   the  School   of  Medicine's  coaaunity-based   clinical  departsMnts. 


According  to  Blanr  Drssy,  consultant,  Oklahop^  I^partoent  of  Libraries, 
over  90%  of  the  public  libraries  in  Oklahoma  may  be  classified  as  rural,  using 
the  definition  of  a  service  area  population  of  25,000  or  less.  Of  these  li- 
braries, tbert*  arc  two  types:  those  who  have  joined  tc^^ether  into  consoli- 
dated amlti'county  library  systeia^  and  those  «^o  have  retsained  unaffiliated 
vith  any  larger  unit  of  service. 

Because  Oklahooa's  amlti-'CouBty  library  systems  (of  which  there  are  six) 
are  supported  by  a  levy  of  1-4  oils  on  assessed  property  values,  the  rural 
libraries  in  these  systems  have  progressed  at  a  taster  rate  than  imuld  have 
happened  otherwise.  Hewer  and  improved  library  collections,  more  staff » 
longer  hours  ot  service,  and  prograavaing  are  only  a  few  of  the  oasy  ifliprove* 
Knts  BMide  by  libraries  in  system*  In  addition,  there  is  generally  a  back-up 
reference  service  whereby  the  siuller  rural  libraries  can  refer  a  query  to  the 
gysten  headquarters  library  for  answering.  Also  each  eulti^county  library 
systen  provides  an  outreach  service  for  rural  residents,  with  either  books^by- 
mail  or  bookmbile  service. 

Those  rural  public  libraries  which  are  unaffiliated  with  multi-county 
systesw  continue  to  experience  the  problems  '/hich  are  cofsaoo  to  aany  li- 
braries^ tentative  and/or  inadequate  funding,  few  staff,  rapidly  aging  collec* 
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tton&»  URite4  services,  and  no  larger  library  structure  in  which  to  stwk 
flssietance,  (except  for  the  state%ade  interlibrary  loan  service  and  toll  free 
VATS  line  to  the  state  library,)  Another  probXea  for  ^ny  of  Oldahofiia's  rural 
libraries  is  Kite  geographic  distances  involved  in  travel  vhich  s»skef  stten- 
4ance  «t  vomshop;*,  conferences,  and  other  events  difficult. 

Due  to  sose  ei  the  inherent  problems  of  Oklahoma's  rural  libraries,  both 
those  in  systems  and  those  uoaf filiated,  the  Ohla»ittta  X^partssent  of  Libraries 
(the  statr  library)  provides  siany  services  and  i^rant  opportunities  in  addition 
to  its  state  aid  |;*^ant  program*  interlibrary  l^an  ^ervice^  and  toll  free 
telephone  nuaber.  A  staff  of  nine  librarians  plus  support  staff  in  the 
Library  Services  Branch  provide  inforoaiion  and  consultant  service  and  grant 
opportunities  for  rural  as  well  as  urban  libraries^ 

For  exAopXe,  publications  include  a  i^onthly  adult  progr^is  net^letter,  a 
bifsonthly  annotated  bibliography  of  quality  children*^  books,  available  li" 
brsry  education  listingSt  an  dnm^l  diiteiLory  of  public  libraries  and  slat  is- 
ties,  and  a  filsi  catalog  detailing  the  state  Ubrary*s  film  collect i^ 
available  for  losn.  Scm  recent  grant  opportunities  for  rural  libraries  hsve 
included  sbsred  acquisition  and  cooperation  projects,  construction  grants 
(LSCA  Title  II),  library  school  scholarships  and  continuiug  education  '■rantSy 
a  shared  library  director* s  project,  reference  collection  dcvelopsnent  grants, 
Juvenile  collection  developoent  grants  and  adult  prograMing  aeed  noney 
graots.  Also  available  are  traveling  adult  prograa  exhibits  and  Mnusls,  a 
juvenile  evaluation  center  cosiprised  of  both  nev  and  the  best  in  children's 
literature,  an  annual  s;«tevide  suoner  reading  prograa,  on- going  workshops  and 
scsiAa«.a,  and  a  caaprehensive  library  and  inforaation  sciences  collectioof 


Perhaps  the  our  project  whitb  crrAtrd  thf  greoti^Rt  inler<>st  and  vhich 
»ay  fiofi^ess  trw*  greatest  potential  for  rural  Ubrar&e»  is  the  perlorMRcr 
mMnuzr  projert  curremiy  underway.  Developed  to  create  new  state  pi^lir 
library  standards  by  fifi*ns  ot  perforeance  (oulpiit)  ineasurc*,  th.'  measures 
project  is  also  generatinj;  nev  and  exciting  local  data  for  public  libraries  in 
OUihoma.  EventuaUy.  every  public  library  in  Oklahoma  will  have  ca«$>letcd 
the  aeries  ol  perfonBaitce  f^aeiures  which  wiU  not  only  refresh  state  standards 
data,  but  fc4iirh  can  also  he  unei  by  public  libraries  tc  plan  for  increased 
library  responsiveness  to  ttwir  co^unities.  This  if*  particularly  applicable 
to  rural  libraries  which  have  no  consistent  history  of  coAprc-hensive  planning 
for  library  services,  Uessy  said. 

in  sumatson,  rur^l  libraries  in  OKlabos^i  are  S5uch  like  rural  libraries 
elsewhere;  tfee  .irobleos  exist,  of  course,  but  the  potential  of  Oklahoma's 
rural  libraries  is  Uaiited  only  by  the  imagiuatiou,  2eal,  and  efforts  of  the 
rural  librarians  tbeioselves. 


The  Field  Service  Division  of  the  Kentucky  Departaieot  for  Libraries  and 
Archives  used  LSCA  money  f  initiate  an  Adult  Literacy  Service  Proftrasi  through 
public  libraries. 

Pilot  projects  started  two  yerrs  ago  in  Kentucky  Hiver  Hegioiial  Library 
Developssent  District  and  the  N  rthcrn  Kentucky  Regional  Library  PD,  Qon 
teburgey  and  Phil  Carrico^  Regional  Librarians  respectively. 

The  Kentucky  River  Region  being  located  in  rural  East  Kentucky,  the 
Appaiarbian  heart  land »  served  as  a  ;:pQt  light  focusing  upon  the  cos^ellin^  need 
fox  adult#  and  high  school  drop-^outs  to  learn  to  read. 


Adult  Literacy  Service:    A  Foreshadowing 


of  Sweeping  Change  for  the  Kentucky  Library 


Owr  prograa  was  tslUd  AtERT:  fiignifying  warnASg,  danger  and  conoartding 
one  to  stop  and  reflect  tj^en  just  what  it  means  to  he  unable  to  rf!«d,  vrite  or 
do  Mtb  evco  at  a  fifth  gra<fe  level. 

The  need  vas  apparant.  Many  courthouses  hold  nineral  deeds  sigiM^  by  an 
K,  bankers  reported  that  Guiny  checks  today  require  vitnesBes  cm  endersewit 
aiMl  ou&ihers  of  high  school  graduates  vanted  to  join  ALERT  to  leam  to  read* 
These  facts  were  documented.  Laubach  Literacy  Action*  Syracuse,  re- 
ported 20%  of  adults  nationally  were  functionally  illiterate  while  the  A8€ 
(Appalachia   Regional  Coaaission)   office   in  Vashiagton,  reported  the 

figure  at  over  30%  for  Appalachia.  And  locally  at  least  30%  reoaimd  unreg- 
istered at  the  public  library. 

To  start  the  programs  all  public  library  and  bookaiob&le  eaployees  as  well 
««  all  Boards  of  Trusters  in  the  eight-county  region  con»itted  thoosleves  to 
this  experimental  project.  T^  regional  librarian  and  the  regional  literacy 
co-ordinator,  Lois  Gross,  held  exploratory  discussions  with  all  newspaper 
editors,  radio  and  T.V.  statioj3  aangers  and  those  l^ards  of  education  which 
were  receptive  lo  the  idea.  Backing  was  granted.  Later  contacts  secured 
support  from  all  social  service  agencies,  goveroseotal  agencies^  key  indi" 
viduals,  volunteer  tutors  and  even  prospective  adult  students.  The  progrws 
got  underway  at  well  publicized  open  meetings  held  every  Friday  night  in 
Xibrarias. 

tee  SMjor  goal  vas  to  bring  to  tha;  adult  non'*reader  the  blessings  of 
liUracy  which  is  like  giving  sight  to  the  blind.  It  is  a  shock  to  the  non- 
reader  to  suddenly  open  to  them  the  wrld  of  the  printed  page,  learning  U» 
English  language  begimsing  at  eero  level  is  for  a  non^-reader  what  learning 
fiufisian  in  to  a  literate  person. 
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Furthrr  dofcti  thr  rojd  thr  hltr^rir^  fc^uld  gala  ih*w  refldrr&. 

loU  uses  thr  Lauhftch  way  ot  leamiag  to  read  es^loying  the  principle  of 
each  wxe  teach  one.  The  rat  in  ol  tutors  to  studefits  is  one-to-one.  Lessons 
are  sr^e^iiled  between  tutor  and  student  where  the  student  feels  ®05t  cofiifort* 
able.  Sensitive  adults  elect  to  be  taught  at  ho»e  for  one  hour  per  week  plu» 
honevork.  Others  eleri  convenient  places  of  «itudy  like  the  library,  church  or 
eootmiQity  center. 

The  grapevine  now  coming  to  our  aid  in  public  relations.  An  adult 
student  learnuig  to  read  if,  better  aiu/  to  identify  others  of  his  or  her  kind. 
This  is  a  gr»od  way  to  spread  the  word  regarding  the  progra«. 

Loir  r>ros9;»  40-ordinator ,  ever  and  always  i«s|^J^e^  her  tutors  at  work- 
shops in  teaching  the  Laubach  niethod  r.t  reading.  She  dties  the  %mv  for  student* 
in  direct  conversation.  They  both  ^re  ewde  to  leel  that  there  is  lovt  sikI 
compassion  fell  for  them.  Pkisl  always  tliese  <W)tion&  are  reciprocal.  Without 
this  kxnd  of  rapport,  a  program  of  this  nature  does  not  survive-  5>ociety  has 
already  turned  off  the  adult  student  once.  Success  requires  a  pervasive, 
conpAssiofiate  presence. 

During  the  paNt  two  years,  this  has  resulted  jn  some  1,500  pc^ople  totally 
coaoitted  to  volunteer  teaching  and  learning.  Up  have  to  date  enrolled  700 
tutors »  700  students  and  100  recruiters  froa  various  walks  of  life.  Se- 
craiters  Are  bankers,  library  fersonnel,  staff  of  health  and  welfare  a^encies« 
huBan  resources,  agencies  having  to  do  with  hard-tore  unea^loyed,  economic 
devrIo|88ent  districts,  boards  of  education  and  others. 

Adults  give  varied  reasons  for  desiring  to  lesrn  to  read  and  write.  The 
following  ones  are  representative:  to  get  or  regain  a  lost  job  as  grocery 
store  clerk,  to  be  a  waitress  or  automobile  aechanic,  to  get  into  vocational 
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fechoal  or  a  C£D  class »  rca<l  ibc  Biblr,  nevs|»«pcr»  personal  lrttpr»  rndorse 
checliB,  sliop  4t  supenMtKrts,  fill  out  job  applications,  ecjre  operators 
licntse  and  fin«lly  to  bi*  able  to  rt^sd  books  fx^w  the  library. 

We  recently  vieite^i  all  large  coal  sioing  offices  to  personally  sell  tbe 
idea  to  personnel  and  safety  directors.  Their  attitiidr  was  highly  positive 
and  they  appeared  to  have  been  eicpeciing  ub.  They  have  sowe  fciners  in  need  of 
lear^iing  to  read  sad  others  in  iMint  nance  work  who  need  to  be  able  to  read 
their  service  manuals.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  personal  benefits,  this 
helps  protect  the  employer  against  insurance  liability. 

So«e  of  our  literacy  students  are  now  registered  at  the  public  libraries » 
checking  out  their  ova  books  and  enjoy mg  having  reached  one  goal  in  their 
personal  life:  iearning  to  read  and  vrite  including  scrair  basic  arithmetic 
through  fifth  grade  level.  Our  prograas  is  designed  to  do  oi.ly  this  basic  job* 
Then  they  are  referred  to  othet  higher  programs  of  learning  if  they  so  choose. 

In  our  region,  this  process  is  tending  to  democratize  library  service  by 
registering  for  the  first  tiiae  those  outside  ^inetreaa  Aaerica. 

The  school,  the  library  and  mainstrram  society  naust  all  «fOrk  to  erudicate 
fuActional  illiteracy  in  the  U.S.  This  figure  currently  stands  at  25,(H)0,OaO 
people. 

The  issue  has  been  enjoined  and  from  the  battle  there  can  be  no  re  treat  I 
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CALENDAR  l>ftCm07ES  REAOir^  Af^  THI  RURAL  LIBRARY 


Joanoe       Rilry,  Public  IntoreMlion  Officer 
Cons  Bel'    Ahrary  Systes 
Itors^l*  liiiaois 

As  a  «ajor  Public  Relations  effort  this  past  fa  A,  our  library  syvteo 
produced  the  Corn  Belt  Library  Syst^  Fssily  Caletuiar  1983.  Its  |Hirpose  is 
i40t  04:ly  to  promote  fawily  reading  and  to  attract  note  patrons  into  the  li- 
brary OB  a  regular  basis,  bat  also  to  provide  nen^r  libraries,  a»st  of  tbcw 
siaall  &nti  rural,  with  a  twelve'-fiionth  set  of  ideas  and  resources  for  progra:  s, 
d&splays,  story  hours  and  the  lifce. 

To  ^fce  our  calendar  different  frt»n  the  large  nusber  of  others  available, 
we  decided  to  include  dates  of  roamunity  and  cultural  events  45  well  as  datei^ 
of  library  activities.  Each  library  in  the  System  received  a  sheet  early  in 
September  asking  for  next  year's  dates  for  both  library  and  coonimiity  hap- 
penings and  eel' brat  ions.  Although  soa^  bad  trouble  getting  fino  dates  a  year 
in  advance  (iiy  absolute  deadline  for  collecting  materials  was  October  15), 
nost  towns  have  amtuat  fairs^  sales  and  activities  and  at  least  a  *ball-park* 
date  like  "the  last  weekend  in  Sept«^r"  could  be  provided,  flusic,  art  and 
dras»a  deparu^nts  of  our  two  universities  vere  also  contactecf  bb  were  art 
associations,  dra^  groups  and  other  non-profit  organizations  in  the  System's 
service  area.  The  response  was  generally  good  •nd  alnost  every  library  coer 
muiity  is  represented. 

I  used  Chases'  Calendar  of  Annaal  Events  (with  the  editor's  pen^ission) 
to  find  dates  for  library  or  book  related  anniversaries  or  for  other  events 
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that  might  le^d  to  display  and  prograa  ideas.     I  Also  consulted  gale*s  Literary 
Calendar  froa  several  years  ago  (it  is  no  longer  printed  annual ly)  for  iaaous 
authors*  birthdays.    Ve  used  about  six  authors  earn  month,  highlij^hting  par- 
ticularly Illinois  authors  and  authori;  well  known  f^nerally. 

To  illustrate  uhe  calendar,  we  used  pictures  of  children  in  library 
sitttat]>ons.  One  5'*  X  7**  photograph  was  used  for  each  eonth  and  eleven  li* 
braries  were  represented.  The  cover  photograph  is  of  a  little  girl  holding  up 
a  treasunr  chest  that  she  had  just  discovered  at  a  *  treasure  hunt*  story  hour. 
Ve  used  th^  slogan^  '*0i  r  greatest  treai^ure  is  each  other/'  to  go  along  with 
the  picture  and  the  family  tbc^ . 

To  further  encourage  family  reading,  we  selected  a  ^family  read** together 
thcffie'  for  each  SMilh  and  included  a  brief  bibliograi^y  of  fiction  and  non* 
fiction  books  and  their  rail  nuahers  that  fAsailies  could  enjoy  together.  Ve 
tried  to  tie  thr  the^  to  the  month  stMaehow.  For  exaj^le  January's  theme  was 
^Fairytale  and  Fantasy'  since  a  great  isany  fazrtale  and  fantasy  authors  are 
bom  during  that  aionth. 

Inforaation  from  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Touri&a  was  used  throu|^out  the 
calendar  to  suggest  family  trips  and  p:>&sible  tours  within  and  near  the  Com 
Belt  Library  System  service  area.  Tours  of  the  flaple  Sugar  Plant  in  Funks 
Grove  were  scheduled  by  several  libraries  for  spring.  Zoos  are  included  in 
Hay  coinciding  with  the  'Animals'  th^^.  1^  Lincoln  h(»e  in  Springfield  and 
the  David  Davis  fsansion  in  Bloi»Bington  are  suggested  during  August  as  examples 
of  bow  *FaiBOua  Faftilies'  lived. 

On  the  final  double  page  of  the  calendar,  we  included  inforaation  about 
the  System  itself;  interlibrary  loan  procedures,  the  variety  of  aiatcrials 
•vaiUble  to  patrons  and  a  list  of  member  libraries  where  a  patron's  card  is 
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good,  (Hi  the  bottom  of  the  pagi?  printed  a  ctmpoo  that  i^trons  could  fill 
in  vith  ideas  for  theses,  rrading  suggestions^  other  itc«s  they  would  like  to 
B€€  Inclttded  in  a  calendar  of  this  type  and  geaeral  iopressioos.  We  printed 
calendars  in  the  first  run  and  sent  the«  to  ate^r  libraries  to  distri- 
iHite  free  of  charge  to  patrons. 

The  response  so  fa-  has  been  favorable,  riopefully  the  calendar  really 
will  encourage  wore  parents  to  spend  wore  tif»e  reading  to  their  children  and 
taking  the«  t^  the  library.  Hopefully  aUu,  it  will  provide  a  continuous 
resource  for  libraries  themselves.  '*Our  greatest  treasure  js  each  other"  is 
obviously  true  of  the  family  unit,  but  it  is  also  true  of  the  larger  inter- 
change that  takes  plate  in  and  through  the  local  public  library. 


COmJNlCATIQNS»  THE  FUlURE,        TH£  RURAL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Steryl  Bish,  Coordinator  of  Children's  Services 
<2ef Cersotk  County  Library  Systes 
BnK»kvillf>r  Peno&yl  >*^Bia 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  society  in  the  decide  of  the  I9B0s  is 
well  on  its  way  to  establ ishing  the  basis  for  an  "information  ^ge,'*  a  trch- 
oicsl,  ecoflOffiiCy  and  social  revolution  as  far  reavhuig  to  society  afi  the 
previous  industrial  revolution. 

E.  B.  Parker  sees  this  transition  fro®  an  industrial  society  to  an  mfor- 
nation  society  as  featuring  information  processing  do«inat>ng  industrial 
production  a*j  a  labor  activity,^  He  goes  on  to  predict  that  future  economic 
gaios  will  be  made  through  the  inlomation  sector  rather  than  the  production 
sector,  and  that  governaents  in  the  long  run  have  wore  to  gain  fro«  invest«ent 
in  improved  infomation  processing  than  from  further  invest»ent  in  industrial 
productivity*  Daniel  Bell  uses  the  ter»  "post-induf trial  society"  to  refer  to 
A  r**anging  social  structure,  one  characteristic  of  which  is  the  evolution  Crow 
a  goods^^producing  economy  to  one  that  is  service-orxented.  In  his  study « 
eaploywnit  in  service  activities  increased  sixty  percent  during  the  19608  in 
co^rison  to  less  than  ten  percent  in  the  goods-producing  industries.  M.  U. 
Porat  has  found  that  between  1970  and  19&0,  the  information  occupations  forwed 
the  largest  coa^onent  of  the  wrk  force*  Alvin  Tofiler  sees  this  present 
technological  force  as  the  "third  wave''  following  the  previous  waves  of 
agriculturil  and  industrial  civilisations.^  ThuB,  as  the  industrialized  i«jrld 
has  entered  the  infonsation  age,  the  sw>Bt  dynamic  business  growth  has  taken 
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plate  «aoag  eaterprises  ifcst  search  out,  organize^  packag*?,  traasait,  or 
ot&ervise  process  inf oration.  Societies  once  dofsinatcii  by  sgrioiltursl  and 
Uses  industrial  activities  are  aow  inforsation  societies.  Teclmological 
advances  are  saking  more  data  available  to  oore  people «  ami  piore  quickly «  tlwA 
ever  before  and  iaConaation  is  becoming  a  rich  resource • 

Tbe  connuaicaticKi  and  exchange  of  this  information  resource  is  increase* 
ingly  depeodeAt  upon  electronic  technology.  Conputer  processing  has  already 
had  a  substantial  is^ct  throughout  society:  in  banking,  air  traffic  control, 
airline  reservations^  retail  stores*  The  rapid  sdvance  of  technology  in  the 
area  of  coi^uter  and  co^suni cat  ions  is  aiaking  the  storage  and  transmission  of 
written  aaterial  in  electronic  fora  cheaper  than  current  sUernatives  such  as 
books r  OMgaxines,  newspapers,  and  letters* 

It  is  estietated  that  a  siajority  of  the  workforce  today  is  engaged  in  the 
haiidlias  of  information  and  that  this  proportion  i#ill  continue  to  increase. 
As  a  groving  moiber  of  digital  networks  ave  established  to  handle  tkt  flow  of 
infonnation,  society  xsay  be  moving  toward  the  point  idiere  eost  information 
vill  initially  be  created  in  electronic  form,  resulting  :n  a  paperless  cmQ- 
BKmication  systesi. 

F.  W.  Lancaster  describes  the  present  transitional  phase  in  this  evolu- 
tionary process,  as  having  three  ^jor  characteristics:  S)  caaqiuters  are  used 
to  print  on  paper  and  tl^  resulting  publication  is  distributed  in  a  conven- 
tiimal  Banner  through  the  nails;  2)  printed  data  bases  exist  side  by  side  with 
their  swchine*" readable  equivalents,  but  the  latter  have  not  yet  replaced  the 
fomer;  3)  new  data  bases  and  data  banks  (noo-^bibliographic)  es»erge  in  machine* 
readable  fors  CAly.^  This  transitional  phase  will  give  way  to  a  coapletely 
electronic  publication  systen  in  which  coasters  and  teleromni  cat  ions  are 


used  througiio»t  the  c<^e^nicaCioa  process:  in  composition,  editing,  dalA  b4;*e 
c«i&structlon,  and  actuiii  distribution  of  published  informatio-  . 

technological  developments  are  bringing  this  paperless  cooMinicatioa 
rapidly  nearer.  Coa^uter  and  infomation  technology  is  heconing  widely  avail- 
able and  affordable  to  the  geoeral  public,  Edward  S,  Kornish,  preaident  of  the 
World  Futurist  Society  and  editor  of  Futurist  magazine,  predicts  that  half  of 
the  U.S.  households  will  luve  a  coaputer  tt^rninal  by  1987.^  With  a  greater 
Mount  of  use  of  co^mters  at  horae  as  well  as  at  %^rK,  a  growing  population  of 
individuals  and  organizations  will  be  able  to  utilize  a  wide  range  of  digi** 
tally  based  information  and  co^unication  services.  At  the  sastf-  time  that 
tremendous  is^rovei^nts  in  power,  cost,  and  size  of  conq^ut'^'rs  have  occurred, 
there  have  been  sinilar  improveoents  in  neth^s  a  •  cost  of  telecomuni ca- 
tions, including  cable,  satellite,  and  fiber  optics. 


The  widespread  utiliEation  of  technological  advances  for  facilitating 
hi'-^^n  c<^nunic!>tiD&s  has  ie^ortant  is^lications  for  public  libraries,  librar- 
ians, and  the  services  they  provide  society.  The  concept  of  today's  library 
ifi  still  concerned  with  the  storage  and  retri  'val  of  inforoation  in  printed 
form,  Sistorically,  libraries  have  existed  to  i^rovide  access  to  infonnation 
Aisd  to  coaamnicate  knowledge  and  culture  f roa  one  generation  to  another. 
Designed  to  ensure  that  the  inf oration  they  contain  is  available  to  everyone, 
regardless  of  aeans,  libraries  have  been  funded  by  the  public  at  large  through 
government  subsidies.  Toda  stK*  even  more  in  the  near  future,  there  will  he 
pressures  on  libraries  ^  ch*aige  and  adapt  to  new  roles  in  a  society  based  on 
the  proliferatii^  and  6  ion  of  information. 


Technology  and  Libraries 
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Technoiogici^l  capabilities  ar#  now  heing  applied  m  imaginative  and 
innovative  iiays  to  the  solutl^  of  toamunication  and  infomation  handling 
problriBs.  Sooe  of  these  applications  are  likely  to  have  implications  for 
public  libraries.  For  exasple,  interactive  televiaion  has  l^en  introduced  in 
OreBt  Bi>itaint  France,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  These  utilized  ho»e  tele- 
vision receivers  as  tenainals  which  can  receive  snd  transait  vaiious  k^nds  of 
inlonaation  vh^r  linked  to  a  cable. 

In  Great  Britian  a  Vie%^ata  service  knnvn  as  Prestel,^  supplied  throuKh 
the  Post  Office,  provides  hosses  with  computerired  and  telephone-transnitted 
inforsation  on  tram  schedules,  theaior  and  movie  Uf^iings,  leather ,  financial 
data,  and  entries  fros  reference  works  housed  in  libraries.  Preslel  is  being 
used  experisentally  in  public  libraries  m  London,  both  as  an  additional 
reference  source  and  as  a  siediusi  for  making  available  local  mfonnation  of 
interest  to  the  coaoiunity. 

The  Qvibe  system  in  Columbus,  C^ir,  is  a  tvo  vay  cable  system  which 
permits  subscribers  to  communicate  with  the  station  and  its  cosipu'er  by  push 
button.  This  has  been  used  for  voicinj;  opinions  in  local  political  debates, 
conducting  garage  sales >  coi^risioo  shopping,  and  awaking  dinner  reservations. 

Another  a^lication  of  technological  development  ifhich  has  implications 
for  public  libraries  is  computer  conferencing,  whereby  individuals  cmsmunicate 
with  each  other  through  online  terminals.  This  system  makes  substantial 
isprovements  possible  in  both  formal  and  inforB»l  communication  and  could 
replace  many  tyj^s  of  comsmni cat ions  now  handled  through  telephone  conversa- 
liens,  correspondence »  or  face  to  face  meetings.  This  system,  known  as  EXES 
(Electronic  Inforvation  Exchange  System)  is  structured  around  the  coamnmica* 
tiea  requirements  of  specific  interest  groaps  (e.g.  sciwitists,  legislative 
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a^vteors)  and  provides  capabilities  for  messages,  coofrrence,  notebooks,  direc 
lories t  aod  word  processing.  Users  need  only  a  ter^ioal  and  a  telephone  to 
access  the  syfitem  Inm  anyvbere  in  tbe  country,  ^rray  Turolf  believes  that 
co«^uterized  conferencios  represents  a  ''cot^iiiatioii  both  infor^tion  and 
conmuiication  systems.  It  is  the  forertmner  of  a  technology  that  will  have 
drastic  i^act  on  the  way  people  deal  with  xoforoation  anu  cowsunxr^r  i<  v*."*® 
Other  paperless  c(naawoicatio&s  systeos  which  are  being  developed!  or  are 
in  experimental  use  are  electronic  publishing  and  electronic  mail.  In  effect 
nov,  the  great  oasses  of  data  comminiratioos  are  a  type  of  publishing  without 
paper,  ink,  or  press.  Infor^tion  which  has  previously  been  sought  in  sw- 
terials  stored  pbi.^ically  in  libraries  can  now  be  transsitted  easily,  quickly, 
and  loexprnsivply  by  electronic  seaDs.  There  are  presently  data  bases  and 
data  banks  for  which  there  are  no  paper  equivalents  aid  are  accessible  only 
on-lioc.  Other  electronic  forais  have  r  ceally  esscrged,  iccludiog  a  computer 
iAaga2in(>  on  a  tape  cassette  for  use  with  a  home  C€«^uter,  and  bilingual 
dictionaries  in  the  lor«  of  hand^held  microprocessors.'^ 

Klfrt  ionic  journals  are  being  planned  and  sotae  now  exist  inforoally 
within  ct^uter  conferencing  and  other  networks.  Electronic  journals  would 
resemble  paper  journals  in  being  issued  by  professional  societies  and  com- 
nercidl  publishers,  and  having  editors,  editorial  boards,  and  acceptance 
criteria.  Acceptance  of  a  emit ribut ion  by  an  electronic  journal  would  Kan 
that  it  would  be  added  to  a  particular  data  base  rather  than  bein^  collected 
with  other  contributions  and  put  out  as  a  regular  issue.  Also,  electronic 
infocnstion  can  be  pi^liahed  on  a  c^tinuing  basis  as  it  is  accepted  by  the 
Journal  instead  of  oa  a  interval  basis  as  paper  journals  are  released  now. 
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All  electronic  sail  systro  called  hTW  {Autowdtic  Traasmtssioa  of  Hail)  is 
Cttireiitly  bciixg  used  by  a  roo^By  in  Connect icul »  and  system  such  as  this  are 
becMing  widely  in  industry.    Hie  systeia  retrieves  data  (mail  or  eeasages 

sent  by  otber  wcrsbers  of  the  network),  ci^^ses  and  edits  vith  the  use  of  a 
word  processor*  distributes  nail,  disposes  of  unvant^  itess*  and  instructs  if 
needed.  ^  Forecasts  suggest  that  within  the  next  decade  siaiji  of  a  noo-hui^i- 
ness   nature  vili  begin  to  be  handled  elertroni rally  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  new  cosamnications  technology  and  changing  concepts  in  the 

dissemination  of  information  in  a  knowledge-based  society,  the  rc2c  and  image 

of  public  libraries  will  have  to  change  markedly  in  order  to  maintain  thei 

relevance  to  society.    As  an  institution  whose  mission  has  been  to  provide 

access  to  diverse  sources  of  iaforButio&f  the  public  library  has  the  potential 

for  providing  important  services  to  a  grovlng  group  of  infocmation  seekers. 

13 

The  view  taken  by  Turoff  and  Spec  tor  is  of  the  public  library  as  an 
institution  where  the  utilization  of  information  iii9>lieB  not  only  storage  and 
retrieval y  but  creation,  organization,  and  oanipulation  as  well.  The  use  of 
technology  to  allow  patrons  to  directly  perform  these  latter  operations 
implies  that  developsient  of  many  information  services  that  have  i  ot  previously 
been  possible:  provision  of  transient  information  (as  opposed  to  factual  and 
per&afient  information)  needs  of  the  user  co«»unity;  provision  of  mechanisms 
for  patrons  to  exchange  information;  establishment  of  the  library  as  a  learn- 
ing resource  center  for  information  systems. 

Jo  tills  environment  individuals  would  be  able  to  devel^  their  own  per- 
sonal data  and  text  files  on  electronic  storage  media  and  to  ranipulate,  update, 
and  edit  these  "notebooks."    They  would  be  able  to  enter  these  into  library 
holdings  for  use  by  other  patrons  and  for  other  patrons  to  add  their  material 
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to  the  c<mtent.  Also,  as  the  ability  pf  a  cinzen  to  fynction  in  society 
htC09es  tm^te  dependent  oa  his  access  to  a  variety  of  information  systeas  and 
servirea,  the  library  sbcmld  beccoie  a  place  where  an  indvidiial  of  any  age  can 
go  to  learn  hov  to  utilize  these  services. 

With  technology  available  today  a  public  library  could  introduce  services 
for  a  wide  variety  of  comunity  coa»inication  which  would  allow  discussions 
and  bulletin  boards  a^ng  its  patrons  as  well  as  tcKt  proressing  services. 

T^e  increasing  interest  and  recognition  for  tbe  concept  of  cowjunity 
infomuition  and  referral  could  provide  tjw?  impetus  for  experimenting  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  new  technologies.  SiMne  topics  and  areas  whiih  sight  be 
eaplored  jp  these  information  services  are:  electronic  public  Hearini^s, 
curr-ftt  news  such  as  rezoniag  of  property  in  the  co^Kinjty,  dialogues  with 
local  gt*vrrn»ent  officials,  hobby  oriented  discussions,  cosjparison  of  services 
on  various  products  or  equipaent,  recipe  exchange,  club  news,  counseling  - 
anything  fro«  the  ordinary  to  the  inte' lectual,  Incli'^d  in  the  public  li- 
brary's roetJia  collection  siay  be  the  floppy  discs  used  *ith  aicrocos^uters,  and 
loaiiii*g  terminals  may  be  part  of  its  circulation  policy.  Sooe  patrons  nay  be 
strictly  dial-up  users,  whose  physical  presence  uwy  never  be  known  to  the 
library.  Even  the  reference  librarian  hcrseif  »ay  not  be  present  at  tbe  li- 
brary, but  isay  be  working  through  the  terminal  at  hc^.  As  note  people  are 
aMe  to  access  these  services  from  home  units  and  sore  information  is  eji- 
cbiin^i«*ab]e  electronically,  it  is  foreseeable  that  oany  people  will  be  working 
<.wt  of  their  own  homev  rather  than  cc»utiag  to  offices. 

Even  the  smaller  and  rural  public  libraries  can  introduce  ia^ortant  ci^ 
•unity  information  services  utilising  counters,  including  the  coi^ilation  and 
maintenance  of  coissamity  reS4>iirce  directories  i^ich  can  be  accessed  through 
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dooestic  television  receivers  us  well  ah  other  tertiifaal  device^,  and  the 
organiaAtion  and  bundling  of  municipAl  or  county  records  of  *U  types.  Public 
libraries  can  also  provide  inionsation  services  to  ^mali  businesses  in  the 
cemuni^y.  Infonaation  and  referral  services  would  be  expanded  vith  the 
proposed  establisbBent  of  national  library  netv^orks,  where  even  the  ^nalieat 
library,  i^mld  have  a  ci^^terired  linli  to  national  data  bases  with  acceaa  to 
far  greater  resources  th*o  are  financially  feasible  at  the  local  level. 

Or.e  of  the  most  important  issues  rrUtini;  to  the  expanding  information 
res^-'  ces  in  a  knowledge-based  society  is  that  of  accessibility.  If  infonsa- 
tion  haa  value  as  a  cooffodity,  then  ttose  who  are  so  a  position  to  access  it 
or  purchaae  it  will  have  the  advantage  over  those  who  are  not  in  that  posi- 
tioo»  thus  further  widening  the  gap  between  socio-ecoaoiBic  groins.  In  this 
regavJ,  public  libraries  can  build  on  their  traditional  role  of  ensuring  that 
access  to  infomation  ia  available  to  all.  No  matter  how  mpidly  coaysuteriged 
information  systews  may  spread,  «any  people  will  not  have  thew,  and  «sny  will 
not  Know  how  to  use  thejs.  Fublic  libraries  can  provide  coa^mity  access  points 
for  such  systMOS  and  assistance  in  using  thea.  The  atwospbere  of  political 
neutrality  associated  with  the  public  library  can  be  helpful  in  ensuring  the 
delivery  of  these  services. 

It  would  sects  that  in  order  for  public  libraries  to  play  a  s^aningful 
role  in  the  inforoation  society  of  this  decade,  it  will  no  longer  be  suf- 
ficient for  thea  to  provide  only  the  inforaation,  but  they  oust  also  brcowe 
the  source  for  providing  the  technology  and  the  systess  which  support  infor- 
mation as  it  will  handled  and  disseminated.  As  the  images  of  libraries 
changes  «long  with  aocietal  changes,  those  libraries  which  are  successful  in 
adapting  to  the  new  technologiea  will  becoee  viable  information  and  owmnica- 
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tiims  centers  for  tlie  public.    Libraries  ideally  sbcmld  coatinue  to  aerve  tte 
0f  tiw  developing  iaforaatios  society  by  t^raciag  new  techeologies  and 
establiiHng  tbe  i^rtaoce  of  tHeir  role  io  tbe  utilicatiom  of  iiiforaati<m. 
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JfflRTH  DAKOTA  REPORTS  ON  CONTlHUirffi 
EDUCATIW  PR£FEREHCES 


Ricbfird  Holses 

Allen  Hcoorial  Library 

V«ll«y  City  Stale  College,  Horth  D«icotA 

Horth  Dakota »  with  its  po|mlation  of  slightly  ©ore  than  600,000  people 
spread  across  a  ^eogrr'^'ac  area  of  slightly  Jess  than  7I,(K>e  square  miles, 
often  Jays  claia  lo  heing  the  most  rural  state  in  the  tiaioft.  While  this 
distinrtioii  is  perhaps  »ore  likely  to  be  conferred  on  one  of  the  states  to  the 
west  of  the  Badlands,  it  is  reasonable  to  assuse  that  North  Dakota's  76  public 
libraries,  ti^-thirds  of  which  serve  popitlatio;s  of  under  3,000  and  only  one  of 
vfaich  has  a  service  population  of  pore  than  SO, 000,  do  indeed  provide  a  typical 
fiAB^ling  of  rural  library  concerns. 

Ti^  tibrary/Media  Departaient  ot  Valley  City  State  College  condticts  a  pro* 
gras  essentially  designed  to  trajn  school  »edis  personnel.  A  1977  report 
prepared  for  the  North  Dakota  Advisory  Council  on  Libraries  has  suggested , 
however*  that  **Btate  colleges  offering  library  science  prograira  develop 
conrsen  for  the  training  of  librarians  to  work  in  saall  public  libraries.'*^ 
2n  r^€nt  y««i.  several  }fCSC  irprKshopf  and  extrusion  courses  have  attracted 
public  library  staff »  and  is  1961  it  was  decided  to  conduct  a  statewi<jh!  survey 
of  ^blic  librrrians'  coati&tting  education  CC£}  interests  and  programiing 
preferences.  ("Continuing  education"  is  southing  ot  a  aisno«iei  in  the 
pxesert  context.  Alsost  SO  percent  of  the  public  library  staffs*  including 
over  60  fNcrcent  of  the  supervisory  personnel,  have  less  than  a  college  educn- 
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tioa,  and  only  about  13  percent  of  th«  staff  eedbers  ef  smaller  libraries  bave 

2 

AH?  fonnl  trainiiig  at  all  in  librarianship,  )  la  addition  to  examining 
progrAODing  prefereBre««  the  survey  would  seek  to  determine  tbe  llbrarj 
staff's  perception  of  barriers  and  incentives  to  root iau log  e^iMration. 

At  another  levels  tbe  study  wuld  attaspt  to  determine  variance  in  pre- 
ferences between  geographic  regicms*  ^twen  libraries  categorized  by  sise  of 
service  population,  and  ^tween  supervietory  and  clerical  personnel. 

Finally 9  an  explora*:ory  sodel,  made  up  of  respondrot  cbaracteristics, 
would  b£  regressed  against  interest  in  an  c^ffort  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
characteristics  i^ich  might  be  used  to  identify  the  person  with  high  inteJrest 
in  continuing  education. 

In  its  aiDs»  this  survey  rese^les  and  builds  on  Steven  Serb's  survey  of 

3 

public    librarians   in   xotaI   Pennsylvania     and  on  Hary  Uigner  and  Suzam^^ 
ttahffioodi's  more  tfi(te*  ranging  survey  of  the  continuing  education  needs  of  a  a 
types  of  Hiimesota  librarians. 

The  (^stionnaire 

The  questionnaire  for  the  survey  was  largely  developed  f ron  a  segsent  of 
a  1976  survey  questionnaire  created  by  Hobert  Weans  to  study  the  C£  interests 
of  Illi'^^is  cuMuuity  college  library  persmmel,^  The  qi^stionnaire  was  re- 
viewed i»y  several  individoals  concenied  with  C£  for  public  librarians «  In 
order  to  adapt  the  response  categories  of  the  original  questionnaire  to  the 
cwnditiois  and  experience  of  public  librarians  in  Rorth  Dakota.  Certain  sec- 
tions o'.  the  questionnaire^  such  as  the  listing  of  topical  interests t  were 
iafls«M:ed  by  the  '*pn^rietary"  nature  of  the  strnty^'-tc^ics  listed  re* 
fleeted  VCSC  conrse  titles  and  ti»  broad  descripticms  of  the  college's  ifitns* 
ductory  curriculta. 

796 
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In  addition  to  ft^ctUtol  informatitm  of  a  desographic  nature,  the  question* 
Mire  asked  for  information  conceming  the  resporienL^s  interest  in  continuing 
education,  prograa  preferences,  satisfactioB  vith  current  CE  offerings  in  the 
state,  and  perceptions  of  barriers  and  incentives  to  CE  participation.  Sub- 
jective responses  to  these  questions  were  aade  on  a  Likert  scale  of  one  to 
five. 

Variables  yielded  by  t^  questionnaire  covered  categories  in  eleven  areas 
of  concern.  These  are  si^nsrized  in  the  appendix.  The  first  area  ottcnpted 
to  define  each  responcbnt  by  certain  deamgraphic  variables,  plus  the  respon-- 
dent's  level  of  satisfaction  and  general  interest  in  participation  ia  CE 
prograiss.  The  second  area  included  select  topics  for  prograss,  rated  by 
respondents.  The  third  area  included  ratings  of  erodes  of  delivei..  and  the 
fourth  through  sixth  areas  concerned  scheduling  prefer^nce-  The  seventh  and 
eighth  areas  sought  to  establish  the  i^ximum  distance  respondents  vould  be 
villing  to  travel,  and  the  price  they  vould  be  villlng  tu  pay.  for  selected 
prograss.  Ninth  and  tenth  areas  concerned  perceptions  of  obstacles  and  bar- 
riers Kc  participation,  and  the  final  area  of  concern  dealt  with  the  respon- 
dent's general  aware^s  of,  and  interest  in,  Valley  City  Sute  College's 
library  technician  program. 

SaBpling  Procedure 

The  researchers  telephoned  the  head  librarians  of  57  public  libraries 
t&roi^hout  the  state  in  an  effort  to  identify  the  e^loyees  at  each  library 
nho  had  contact  with  thi»  public  io  a  service  capacity,  or  who  had  jome  respon* 
•ibilHy  for  ordering  am.'  processing  library  saterlals.  Tl^e  esiployefes,  as 
well  an  the  head  llOit^rian?,  constituted  the  target  population  of  the  study. 
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Tbe  tead  librariaiks  vere  recruited  to  distribute  4|uestioiinaires  to  tbe  8t«ff 
neoiiers  they  had  identified,  and  packets  of  questiaimaires  and  pre-addreased 
Btaof^  envelops  i^rc  seat  to  thee.  la  additioa,  packets  with  appn^riatc 
cover  letters  vere  mailed  to  19  libraries  whose  head  librarians  could  not  be 
contacted  by  phone.  These  packets  contained  a  questionnaire  for  each  staff 
Be9a>er  listed  in  ttie  *l}irectory  of  Korth  Dakota  Libraries."^ 

Ctae  hundred  forty-four  quest iorma ires  were  returned,  or  64%  of  the  total 
sas^le  of  222.  Of  these,  134,  or  60%  of  total,  were  useable.  Unanticipated 
liffii  tat  ions  of  budget  and  staff  ti^  prevented  follow-up  to  be  oade  of  non- 
respondents  . 


Cate^ries  in  each  area  of  interest  were  broken  down  statistically  by 
location  (quadrants  cos^sed  of  official  state  planning  districts  1  and  2 
(W),  3  and  4  (Iffi),  5  and  6  (SE),  7  and  8  (SW);  library  category  (defined  by 
the  State  Library  according  to  the  sixe  of  service  posmlation:  under  3,000; 
3,000  -  10,000;  10,000  -  20,000;  over  20,000:  and  job  level  of  respondent 
("clerical^  or  •'si^rvigury/professional") .  Analysis  of  variance  was  aade 
bctneen  categories,  and  Scheffe's  test  of  variance  imong  categories  (alpha 
«,10)  was  applied,  as  veil  as  tbe  Student-Bewan-Keuls  proc^ire  for  deter* 
■ining  iHMiogeneima  cate^ries  (alpha=.05}. 

finally,  an  attevpt  «»s  vade  to  Bodel  respondent  interest  in  continuing 
edncaUim  as  a  function  of  demgraphic  and  situational  factors,  e^loying 
mltiple  regression. 


Statistical  Analysis 
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^lectgd  Results  and  Discusaitw 
AlUMugb  all  the  areas  of  concera  covered  by  titc  survey  yielded  interest* 
leg  resiats,  those  dealiog  witb  scbeduliog,  pricing  simS  distance  are  pertuips 
Mat  place-oriented  of  tike  results  aod  will  only  be  briefly  st^rized  is 
•rder  to  put  greater  es^basis  on  concerns  related  to  orerall  interest  in  CE, 
topic*  of  interest,  preferred  delivery  oodes,  and  the  perceived  barriers  and 
lACentives  to  C£  participation. 

i5  cogtinuiRR  education.  As  can  seen  in  Table  A,  interest  in 
continuing  edacation  is  high  in  Ifortb  Dakota,  vith  no  significant  variance  in 
Interest  between  library  categories,  geographic  locations,  or  job  types.  Tlw 
stability  of  the  response  to  the  ^sti<^^  'How  inclitM^d  would  ywu  be  to 
participate  in  sose  sort  of  foratal  'continuing  education  in  librarianshlp?'** 
indicates  that  progracs,  in  general,  will  have  an  audience  anoeg  library 
iK^rkers  in  all  job  levels  and  public  library  categories  througbout  the  state. 
Of  course,  programs  with  geographic  limitati  ons,  or  those  wtiich  arc  Biamd  at 
specific  library  cateogries  or  wrking  groups,  oust  set  their  anticipatory 
levels  of  "success"  to  correspond  with  the  aarket  limitations  ii^sed  by  their 
situatim.  Aad,  as  is  shewn  in  the  analyses  reported  below,  there  is  variance 
Moog  Bob^grcwps  of  library  categories  regarding  types  of  continuing  ipducatir^ 
activities  preferred. 

It  is  is^ortant  to  e^basize,  ttu>ugb,  that  no  variance  in  preference  was 
found  Mrag  geographic  or  job  groups.  That  is,  specific  as  well  as  general 
preference  for  CE  topics  and  B»des  of  delivers  hold  true  throughout  the  state, 
•ad  between  both  supervisory  and  non-supervisu^,  personnel.  The  lack  of 
variation  in  topical  preferences  is  perhaps  reflective  of  the  lack  of  task 
apecialitation  in  ssall  library  jobs. 
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Total  Population  (K=13l) 


CATEGOUT  Z  Libraries 

(service  population  20,WMK)  (J»=33) 


KBAH 
3.93 

BY  LIBR-WY  CATXOHIIES 

4.03 


CATCOCmY  I!  Libraries 

(service  popalati«m  10,000-20,000)  (N=29)  4.U 

CATEGORY  in  Libraries 

(service  population  3,000-10,000)  (»=28)  4.14 

CATEOCinr  IV  Libraries 

(service  population  under  3,CHH))  {li-41)  3.56 

AoQva  by  Categories  I-through-lV:    F=2.152  P=.0969 

BY  LOCATItm 

1K3R7IWEST  AKEA 

(Planning  regions  1  &  2)  (11=27)  3.82 

]R)iniEAS7  AREA 

(Plnnniog  regions  3  &  4)  (N=18)  3,67 

SmmEAST  AR£A 

(Planning  regions  5  &  6)  (iMiO)  4.18 

S^TTHVEST  AREA 

(Planniag  regions  7  &  8)  (11=46)  3.89 

Anova  hf  location:    F^l.on  P:^.3692 

BY  JOB  TYra 

OEEICAL,  HI»f-SI]FERVISCStY  (1l»53}  3-^^ 
PSOFISSXOSiAL,  S0ITOYI5COT  (1N78)  3.99 
toova  by  Job  Type:    r»0.447  P=.5050 


STANDARD  J^lkll^ 
1.36 


1.16 


1.16 
0.76 
1.32 


1.21 
1.37 
1.01 
1.16 


1.13 
1.18 
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SOO 


All  «ttei^t  was  B»<ie  to  ctetensinc  Uvel  of  general  iuterefit  in  CE  as  a 
fBACticm  of  a  series  of  deMgraphic  and  sitoatiDpal  variables.    Tliese  vari- 
ables inclBded  tbe  staff  Berber's  level  of  eiiyloywnt,  years  of  library  em- 
pioys)eat,  age  levels  of  gn^ral  education  and  library  education,  uv^r  of 
profesBlooal  organi  sat  ions  ia  vhicb  the  subject  beld  ae^rship,  and  tbe  cate- 
gory of  library  at  vfaicb  tfae  subject  worked,    Tbe  result  of  this  attest  to 
•HMdel"  interest  in  CE  is  sbmia  in  Table  B.    Of  all  tbe  variables  tested,  only 
"su^r  of  college-level  ''library  science  courses  taken"  and  "age"  yielded  a 
significant  level  of  predictive  power  in  i^iltiple  regresaioa  with  tbe  otiicr 
variables.    Tbe  degree  of  correlation  with  interest  could  be  described  as  only 
woderate,   at  best.     The  positive  correlation  of  co^leted  library  science 
cotunseirork  and  interest,  witb  a  n«^r  of  other  factors  held  constant,  does 
indicate  that  undergraduate  recmita^^nt  to  library  science  courses,  or  initial 
recmitAent  to  a  CE  course,  say  serve  to  i^t  the  staff  i»eaber*B  appetite  for 
Aiirtber  education.     (Of  course,  s»re  careful  theoretical  study  and  eapirical 
research  vould  be  m^cessary  to  d-?tenaine  whether  taking  earlier  coursework  is 
really  a  casual  factor  leading  to  interest  in  CE.)    Age        i^atively  related 
to  interest. 

Frograw  topic  preference.  As  noted  above,  progrsn  topics  suggested  for 
ranking  are  based  on  broad  descriptions  of  topics  related  to  an  undergraduate 
curricttlta,  and  the  list  was  reported  in  order  of  ratings  scores  oigbt  not  be 
r^resentative  of  the  full  range  of  topics  in  which  there  may  be  interest. 

Topics  are  presented  in  order  of  "overall  preference"  (rating  scores)  in 
Table  C.  Preferences  are  broken  dwa  by  library  categories  and  the  results  of 
aaalyses  of  variance  ms^  ^wgeneity  are  indicated. 
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miLTIPLL  R£(3{^I0ll  Cff  SIGNIFICANT  I£KKmAI^2C  VARIASIXS 
WITH  INTEREST  IN  CONTINUINC  ElHKIATKm  (N^lOO) 


Multi.  R 

R^ 

r2 

r 

He.  of  previotts  library  ed.  cmirses 

.28 

.08 

.06 

.28 

Age 

.W 

-12 

.04 

.24 

lfot€.  Mult.  R  is  the  coefficient  of  »iltiple  correlation,  an  index  of  the 
correlation  of  the  rcgreoaion  Dodel  with  the  dependent  variable;  R  i s  tbe 
coefficient  of  nultiple  deter»ioatioo«  an  iodex  of  the  pro)M»rtioiiate  reduction 
of  total  variation  in  the  dependent  variable  associat^  with  the  set  of  indepen- 
dtmt  variables  in  the  model;  R  ahovs  the  change  in  R  related  to  a  particulnr 
iodepeodeot  variable;  r  is  the  binple  correlatiim  between  dependent  and  ii^i  en*- 
tost  variable. 
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TABLE  C 

TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  BY  LIBRARY  CA'HlGOIiY 
Topics  are  prrsent<»d  by  overall  rating  of  prcferencp 


Topics 

All 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

F 

Piob. 

DilfcrenLe 

NoBOgeneous 
Groups 

Ifstcrials  for  children  and  adolescents 

3.83 
(5.d.=1.52) 

3.18 
(1.S3) 

3.71 
(1.74) 

4.07 
(1.36) 

4,27 
(1.32) 

3.62 

.02 

IV  I 

3-n-III, 

n-ni-iv 

Hitcrialfl  selection 
ai"m,33,2«»30,42) 

3.6B 
(8.d.^1.55) 

3.48 
(1.58) 

3.S7 
(1.62) 

3.53 
{K66) 

4.00 
(1.41) 

.90 

<44 

nooe 

2-lX-III-lV 

telere»ce  aster is Is  and  services 
CV»132,33,2St30t41) 

3. SO 
(s.d,=:2.68) 

3.48 
(1.66) 

4.29 
(1.24) 

3.13 
(1.81) 

3.24 
(1.74) 

2.95 

.04 

II  111,  II  IV 

2-IlI-IV, 
X-II 

ClMsificstioa  aod  cataloging 
aN132»33t28, 30,41) 

3.39 
(5.d.«1.74) 

3. 00 
(1-87) 

3.21 
(1.63) 

3.20 
(1.77) 

3,98 
(1.42) 

2.40 

.07 

I-II-III-JV 

loBOVStive  tecbaiques  for  service  delivery 
(INm,32,28,29,41) 

3.35 
(s.d.^1.67) 

3.38 
(1.64) 

4.00 
(1.59) 

3.34 
(1.78) 

3.00 
(1.61) 

2.04 

.11 

nooe 

i-ii-ni-xv 

Milic  relstioxui 
(ilA23l, 33,28, 30,40} 

3.38 
{s.d.=1.79) 

3.79 
(1.73) 

4.43 

(K32) 

2,93 
(1.78) 

2.65 
(1.75) 

7.62 

.00 

2  IV»  2  122, 
n  IV 

l-ll,  IXI-IV 

Mitoistrstion 
(»»m,33,28,30,4I) 

3.29 
(s.d.cl.75} 

3.48 
(1.87) 

3.29 
(J. 70) 

3.33 
(1.67) 

3.10 
(1.79) 

.30 

.82 

none 

i-n-x2x-iv 

BMm  pro^tioa 
(»»132,33t28»30,4I) 

2.74 
(s.d.^I.30} 

2.94 
(1.22) 

3.36 
(1.37) 

2.50 
(1.23) 

2.34 
(1.35) 

4.01 

.01 

i-ni,  n-II2 
I-XVp  Il-IV 

I'il,  IIl-IV 

CVB^^i^t  spi^licatioiis 

2.54 
(6.d.«'1.82) 

3.67 
(1.85) 

3.30 
(1.73) 

1.80 
(1^45) 

1.68 

(1.39) 

13.55 

.00 

I  III,  I  IV, 

II  III,  II  IV 

J-II,  III-IV 

ligtaest  Bcores  of  general  iRterest  dealt  with  i^eUctiao  of  materials,  |far« 
ticularly  of  children's  siiterial)?.    Service  deli^ry.  cataloging,  and  a^teiai* 
stxativelsr-Dxiroted  topics  formed  a  ftiddle  group  of  interest,  v^ile  i^ia  and 
co^poter  topics  were  f<»md  at  tbe  botto«i  of  the  list. 

Alttoogh  gei^eral  preferenres  are  is^rtant  in  the  deten^ioatloQ  ox  irhat 
topics  pre  Bost  lik  *y  to  be  successtully  progr«aE»ed,  it  it  valuable  to  note 
the  sowtioes  cossiderable  variance  in  preference  between  library  categories^ 

io  significant  differences  were  found  between  Category  1  aod  II  libraries, 
tbc  libraries  aervi^  populations  of  o«r  2C.000  and  10,000-20.000  renpective* 
ly.  Sitt  staff  in  Category  II  libraries  often  top  the  list  in  the  level  of 
tteir  interest.  It  is  possible  that  Category  II  libraries  are  at  tbe  rusp  of 
library  dcnands  and  <^rtunities  in  Rortb  Dakota,  ^fngenderi&g  a  desire  mong 
their  staffs  for  new  inforsstion  which  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  that  needed 
by  Category  I  libraries.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  interests  expressed 
by  Category  II  librarians  in  the  areas  of  public  relations,  reference,  and 
service  delivery.  Category  II  ratings  in  these  areas  far  exceed  the  overall 
awrage. 

T^iCB  which  displayed  a  nu^r  of  significant  di fferencea  bett^n  the 
libraries  with  larger  service  population  and  the  smaller  libraries  included 
piblic  relations  ami  politics,  nedia  production,  and  cosputer  aj^lications. 
In  last  two  cases,  lack  of  interest  ammg  the  staff  of  snaller  libraries 
is  possibly  dne  to  a  j^rceived  lack  of  opportimity  to  enploy  the  knowledge 
gained  in  such  prograsas. 

go^what  nore  idiosyncratic  differences  are  found  on  ti^  topics  of 
terial  for  children  and  adolescents,^  iriiich  interests  Category  IV  staff  (sec-* 
vinf  p^pitlatioi^  of  na^r  3,000}  considerably  wore  Uum  Category  7  s-^ff ,  and 


'^terente  isateriais  oi^  seavice,"  vhicb  interests  C^trgory  II  librerians  Big- 
nificantly  Kore  hlgbiy  than  staff  in  saailer  UbrarirB* 

Hode^pC-dglivenr  preferffacg.  Preferred  ctcKirs  of  program  delivery  are 
listed  iA  Table  D  ia  order  of  overall  preference ,  and  broken  dowi  by  library 
category.  Tt»  bigb  prefereore  of  all  grottpg  for  the  short  iiporkahop  ia  very 
evident «  vith  correfipotuteoce  courses  making  a  good  showing  a^ong  alternate 
mdes.  The  ratings  of  the  less'^popular  mnies  t#ere  roughly  linear  across  li- 
brary categories*-the  larger  the  library's  service  area,  the  awre  likely  the 
library*s  staff  vas  villing  to  use  these  sodes  of  delivery.  This  flight  be  due 
in  part  to  the  greater  familiarity  the  staffs  at  larger  libraries  hove  had  in 
the  past  to  such  programs  as  the  Educational  Telephone  Ket«in>rk,  and  to  the 
expectation  that  such  programs  vould  continue  to  be  presented  o^st  conven* 
iently  to  the  larger  libraries.  In  general,  respondents  reported  workshops  of 
Bore  than  one  week  in  length  to  be  undesirable ,  no  varidoce  in  preference  vas 
found  beti^n  job  levels  or  geographical  areas. 

Pcreeftion  of  barriers  to  ^rticijgation.  The  questions  regarding  bar- 
riers to  participation  in  continuing  education  activities  elicited  the  ratings 
reported  in  Tibbie  £.  Lack  of  txm  vas  the  oKist  highly  cited  barrier.  Staff 
at  Category  11  libraries  were  highly  inclined  to  indicate  the  lack  of  replace* 
mtnt  staff  to  cover  their  duties  inhibited  their  participation*-it  ranks  the 
»ost  highly  avong  the  barriera  cited  by  mef^rs  of  that  category.  Staff  at 
Category  I  libraries  tirere  »ost  likely  to  cite  the  inadequacy  of  current  pro- 
gram as  a  barrier i  in  that  category  "nothing  fits  ay  needs**  ranks  second  to 
lack  of  tioe. 

A  significant  difference  on  the  '*jn6t  not  interested"  barrier  vas  fotmd 
beti#een  clerical  and  supervisory/professional  job  categories.  Clerical  staff 
mrm  Bore  likely  to  cite  lack  of  interest  as  a  reason  for  non-participation. 
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IMes  of  delivery 


HmkA^^t  day 

yislmialen  nurse 

f&»r*6arefi  days 
Ol-l$9,33»2f,29»42) 

d^MirsM  rourae 
<»'192t33,28.29,42} 

9ftU9l»»M  (Em)  course 
0l»131,33»2a,28,42) 

Ifaffcriiopy  'jv«r  m  week 
<INI32I»33,28,29,42) 


ERIC 


TABI£  0 

Nodes  of  delivery  ere  listed  by  overall  rating  of  preference 


Aoalysls  of  ^^^j^jb^ 


All 

2 

II 

HI 

IV 

F 

Prob. 

Dif  leremre 

HooogeneouB 
Groups 

4.10 
(s.d.c:|.5!} 

4.21 
(1.41) 

3.90 
(1.66) 

4.24 
(1.46) 

4.05 
(1.55) 

.33 

.80 

Qone 

i-u-ni-iv 

3.64 
{s.d.s2.70) 

3  85 

4.31 
(1.34) 

3.29 
(1.86) 

3.26 
(1.70) 

2.99 

.04 

JI  IV 

1-  ii-ni, 

2-  ni-iv 

3.21 
(a. d. =1.80} 

3.24 
(1.71) 

2.71 
(1.86) 

3.34 
(1.93) 

3.43 
(3.74) 

,97 

.41 

none 

i-n-in-iv 

2.&S 

(s.d.s:1.74) 

3.24 
(1.71) 

3.37 
(1.76) 

2.S7 
(1.75) 

2.46 
(1.66) 

2.31 

OS 

none 

i-ii-in-iv 

2.85 
(s.d.cl.74) 

3.36 
(1.76) 

2.62 
(K16) 

2.24 
(1.72) 

2.38 
(1.56) 

5.55 

.00 

1  llXp  I  IV, 
n  121,12  IV 

i-ix,  ni-iv 

2.71 
(a. d. si. 73) 

3.36 
(1.69) 

3.(KJ 

(i.si) 

2.38 
(1.52) 

2.24 
(1.71) 

3.40 

.02 

1  IV 

i-ii-in, 

2.53 
(a.d.«:1.68) 

3.12 
(1  73) 

2.93 
(1.76) 

2.21 
(1.57) 

2.00 
(1.48) 

3.85 

.01 

I  IV 

2-n-in, 
ii-ni-iv 

2.45 
(s.d.M.71) 

3.00 
(1.73) 

3.14 
(1.88) 

2.17 
(1.56) 

1.76 
(1.39) 

5.73 

.00 

1  IV, H  IV 

i-ii-jii, 

I2I-XV 
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RIECSPTIOK  OF  BAKRIEI^  TO  PARTICIPATItW,  BY  LIBRARY  CAIXOJRY 
Barriers  are  preseotcui  hy  cveraU  rating 
A»« lygjs  of  Variance 


Barriers 

AU 

I 

11 

HI 

IV 

f 

Frob. 

MoAogeneous 
Orpupft 

Bo  tine 

3.30 
(8. a. ==1.69} 

3.3e 

(1.62) 

3.64 
(1.54) 

3.64 
(1.73) 

2.74 
(1.73) 

2.2/ 

.80 

noite 

1-11-III-JV 

(B»I21.31.26,25,39) 

3.03 
(8.d.  =  K7i) 

2.68 
(1.56) 

2.77 
(1.71) 

2.76 
(1.67) 

3.67 
(1.74) 

2.76 

.05 

none 

i-n-m-iv 

Bo  rrplAcenmift 
(INI27, 33,28,27, 39) 

3.03 
{».d.=2.76) 

2.40 
(1.62) 

3.86 
{1'58) 

3.37 
(1.76) 

2  74 
(1.79) 

4,51 

.00 

a  1,11  IV 

l-III-IV, 

ii-in 

Ikavare  of  progrffoit 
(Bel27»32,a8,27,40) 

3.02 
(a.d.«1.79) 

(K80 

2.93 
(K68) 

2.78 
(1.78) 

3,45 
(1.84} 

1.21 

.31 

nom 

i-n-iu-iv 

C«o*t  ifford 
(1=129.33.28,28,40} 

2.98 
(ft. d. ^1.65) 

2.39 
(1.62) 

3.00 
0.72) 

3.43 
(1.48) 

3.15 
(1.66) 

2.29 

.08 

none 

i-n-m-iv 

Bothing  fits  oeeds 
(B»S23,32.28.25,38) 

2.53 
(B.d.B:1.60) 

3.19 
(3.86) 

2.71 
(1.61) 

2.28 
(1.28) 

2,00 
(1.36) 

3.75 

.01 

1  IV 

u-m-iv 

pMt  cj^erie&ce  discourAging 
(B«123,3]. 28,25, 39} 

2.02 
(ft. d. ^1.43) 

2.23 
(1.61) 

2.14 
(1.48) 

1.72 
(1.28) 

1.97 
(1.37) 

.65 

.58 

none 

i-ii-ni-nr 

lot  iatfir«it«d 

aNI27»B2.28,27,4l)} 

1.83 
(8.d.=1.39) 

1.69 
(1.31) 

1.64 
(1.34) 

1.89 

(i-5o; 

2. OS 
(K43) 

.63 

.60 

none 

i-ii-ni-iv 

Top  old 

O^m  ,33*28,28,40) 

1.51 
(8.d.»l.ai) 

1.18 
(  .58) 

1.29 
(  .90) 

1.57 
(1.43) 

1.90 
(1.50) 

2.65 

.05 

IV  1 

i-ii-m-iv 

Micy  diBtwstXBgtM  p«rticiiMitios 
(»s|27pA3,28,27,39} 

1.39 
(i.d.9  .98) 

1.18 
{  -58) 

1.57 
(1.20) 

1.68 
(1.36) 

1.26 

( 

1.82 

.15 

none 

i"ii-m*iv 

Ferceptiott  of  iBcejati^s  to  gartlcipatioa.  Little  variatiim  was  observed 
1>etiiees  cjitegpries  in  Ibe  area  of  iocentives  to  participation.  (Table  F)  Job 
satififactiiKi  ranked  as  tte  highest  iocentivet  overall  (significantly  bigber 
mmg  Category  I  staff  covered  to  Category  XV},  followed  by  higher  salary « 
forwl  colle^  crediti  and  fee  rebates*  The  release  tine  incentive  %#as  most 
hl^ly  rated  of  all  in  Cate:gory  III* 

ffber  filings .  Respondents  preferred  early  fall  (Septenber-October)  and 
spring  (Karcb'-April;  Hay-Jtme)  for  continuing  education  activities.  Respon- 
dents indicated  that  prograa^  vmld  be  offered  eosl  convt  «^ ' ^"it ly  during  the 
day  I  at  sidvcelc. 

Oce*ti«e  events  «#ould  stost  conveniently  be  offered  within  ^  miles  of 
participaatt.  The  «iaxim»  distance  the  average  respondent  would  travel  to  a 
regularly-scheduled  class  vonld  be  20  mles«  Those  froei  larger  libraries 
showed  greater  willingness  to  travel  to  events  of  longer  duration  than  two* 
to^thrce  ^  .tiswtes  of  "reasonable  prxce'*  to  pay  for  selected  prograoos 

ronghly  co.  espond  to  prices  currently  asked  for  such  programs. 


The  sitrvey  indicated  a  high  interest  in  continuing  edocatlon  in  all  re^ 
gions  of  the  state  and  nong  both  clerical  and  supervisory  staff,  although 
those  who  had  taken  prwioi»a  courses  in  librarianship  were  sore  inclined  to 
participate  is  continuii^  education. 

Cmirse  topics  related  to  aaterials  selection  told  the  greatest  overall 
interest »  tbo»|^  respsfidents  in  the  two  "large  library"  categories  show  strmig 
and  aoaKtiMs  etrongest  interest  in  less  "traditional"  topics »  such  as  pid»Iic 
fvlations,  "innovatii^  service  ^livery",  and  coaster  applications. 


Sifflpary 


Iscentives  All 


Job  satisfactloo 

^.13 

yw^ilv  fj£f£f  fA^fS^} 

(s.d.'! . 37) 

8ig!»r  salary 

3.87 

(8.d.-1.69) 

FpitoI  college  credit 

3.l»5 

Fee  re^te 

3.72 

(s.d.=:1.62) 

£scour£geBeDt  frc«  sik}>«riors 

3.*»9 

(18118,3;!, 26,25,35) 

(s.d.=l.73) 

Release  time 

3.42 

(li»120^32,27,26,35) 

(8.<l.cl.6a) 

Gweter  power 

3.(N) 

0^119,31,27,26,35} 

{s.d.3l.79} 

fieleeee  fro*  rpotine 

2.51 

(W>n9, 32,27,25, 35) 

(ft.d*»1.69} 

l^ecial  lecogniliea 

2.2« 

018120,32,27,26,35) 

(e.d.^1.66) 

TABLE  F 

C¥  lUCSmiVlS  to  PARTICIPATION,  BY  LimRY  CATEGORY 
iQcentives  are  pre&isted  by  overall  rating 


Analysis  of  Variance 


I 

n 

III 

IV 

F 

Prob. 

DIf  fc*rpiM:e 

HoBogeQeous 

4.63 
(1.07) 

4.4; 

(1.22) 

3.88 
(1.42) 

3.63 
(1.52) 

3.87 

-01 

I  IV 

i-  n-i:i, 

ii-  ni-iv 

4.00 
(1-68) 

4,19 
(1.59) 

4.15 
(1.52) 

3.29 
(1.82) 

2.06 

.n 

I-II-III'-IV 

3.94 
(1.76) 

3.51 

<i.7a) 

3.92 
(1.52) 

3.74 
(1.82) 

.09 

.96 

Eione 

i-n-iii'-iv 

3.90 
(1.54) 

3.44 
(1.69) 

4.15 
(1.41) 

(1.75) 

1-33 

27 

oone 

i-n-iii"iv 

3.69 
(U65) 

3.54 
(1.84) 

3.72 
(1.62) 

3.11 
(1.81) 

.84 

.48 

none 

I-II-III-IV 

3. SB 
(1.52) 

3.15 
(1.7*i) 

4.38 
(KIO) 

2.49 
(1.63) 

9.01 

.00 

1  IV, III  2V, 
III  II 

i-n.j-ni, 

II-IV 

3.32 
(1.80) 

3.37 
(1.B4) 

2.85 
(1.78) 

2.54 
(1.69) 

1.58 

.20 

I-II-JII-IV 

2.63 
(1.79) 

2.48 
(1.89) 

3.08 
(1.68) 

2.03 
(1,32) 

2.00 

.12 

none 

I-II-III-IV 

2.69 
(1.77) 

r.63 
(1.67) 

2.00 
(1.72) 

1.86 
(1.40) 

2.11 

.10 

none 

I-II-III-IV 
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Short  fiQrfcsbops  t^ere  smch  preferrrd  for  progr^w,  although  someiHuit  less 
resistance  to  alternate  delivery  nodes  vas  found  in  larger  libraries. 

All  respondents  highly  rated  lack  of  ti«e  as  a  barrier  to  C£  participa- 
tioiit  though  staff  at  Category  n  libraries  indicated  that  lack  of  back-up 
staff  to  substitute  for  CM,  participants  was  an  even  greater  barrier.  Staff  is 
the  category  made  up  of  smaller  libraries  vere  ®ost  likely  to  sense  the  dis- 
tance to  C£  activities  and  were  005 1  likely  to  be  unaware  of  these  activities. 

A  nufl^r  of  incentives  to  C£  participation  urere  rated  highly ,  job  satis- 
faction ranking  Bost  highly  of  all.  Higher  pay^  college  credit »  and  fee  re- 
hates  were  also  highly  ranked. 

The  collection  interval  data  regarding  preferences,  while  it  provided 
greater  accuracy  in  the  regression  of  demographic  factors  on  prefrience,  coa- 
plicated  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  Although  the  use  of  a  "hedonic 
scale"  is  widespread  in  preference  research,  its  underlying  assunptioos  are 
a^iguoust  i.e.,  it  is  assused  on  faith  that  levels  of  preference  are  equally 
spaced  along  the  psychological  contisuiss  that  holds  true  across  the  ratire 
population  being  sasqjled.^  Interpreting  the  analyses  of  interval  preference 
data  is  also  difficult.  The  veiy  practical  question  soon  arises:  at  i^at 
point  along  the  scale  of  one  to  five  is  the  respondent  indicating  a  real 
likelihood  of  participating  in  the  activity  being  "rated?"  This  question  awy 
have  been  best  answered  by  a  survey  requesting,  say,  "yes/no"  responses  re- 
garding the  res|>ondeot's  likelihood  of  taking  courses  tm  particular  topics,  or 
00  courses  with  particular  B»fthods  of  deliver)'.  Barriers  and  incentives  could 
be  ranked  in  order  of  appropriateness  to  the  respondent's  conditions.  Mo^l 
or  aeiiian  responses  could  then  be  calculated  and  categorical  c^i^acisons  could 
he  Mite  naifig  chi-square  or  rank  correlatio«i. 


On  the  other  faanil,  some  researchers  despair  ot  the  validity  of  hypothe- 
tical "yes/oo"  responses  aod  couasel  the  colJ^tion  of  interval  preference 
ratings.  Such  ratings  as  we  have  used,  while  seeming  less  concrete^  are  not 
so  likely  to  lead  to  the  overestioatios  of  the  nuaber  of  likely  participants,* 

Despite  the  perhaps  unavoidable  use  of  slip|«ry  interval  data,  the  pre- 
sent sti^  served  to  outline  the  characteristics  of  demand  for  continuing 
education  in  a  particular  rural  setting,  and  showed  how  such  demand  varied,  or 
failed  to  vary,  across  sets  of  geographic,  job,  and  size  categories.  Sinilar 
studies  in  rural  settings  would  he  likely  to  have  considerable  practical  use, 
i^ile  contributing  to  thr  theory  of  continuing  education  demand. 
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APPEIfDIX 

VmmSS  YIELOED  BY  THE  (yES7I(»mAIH£ 
i.     Library/Librarian  Characteristics 
Ll     Library  type  (Not  usinI  io  analysis) 
1,2     Library  location  (By  Planning  District) 

13     Library  Catei^ry  (By  State  Library  designation «    Inverted  in  analyses  to 


provide  a  progressive  designation  oC  size  of  service  population) 


U  Library  code  (Not  used  in  analysis) 

L5  Librarian's  job  level  (Nonsupervisory  =  i.  Supervisory,  professional  -  2) 

lA  Librarian*  s  age 

L7  Library  ^ployiaent  in  year 

L8  Education  (Junior  bigh  ^  1;  High  school  =  2;  Sone  college  =  3; 


College  s  4;  Sosie  graduate  school  ^  5;  Master*  s  degree  =  6;  Beyond 
Master's  degree  =  7) 


L9  Col  lege**  level  library  science  courses  taken 

LlO  Professional  &ea^r«bips 

Lll  Satisfaction  vitb  organised  C£  efforts 

L12  Satisfaction  with  personal  CS  efforts 

Q  General  interest  is  C£ 

loterest  b^  Topic 

81  Haterials  selection 

52  Classification  and  cataloging 

53  Haterials  Cor  children  and  adolescents 

54  Reference  materials  and  scrvicej 

55  Adniaistrstion 

56  Innovative  techniques  for  delivery  of  services 

57  Computer  applications 


►55 


Fublic  relationsi  Library  poUtics 

S9 

Hedia  prmSuctioQ 

ill. 

Interest  in  ISimI«  of  Delivery 

m 

Correspondence 

m 

Vtorkfihop,  Week^ 

K2 

Telef>lioite  course 

Workshop,  k'l  days 

Television  course 

M7 

Vorkshi^,  Z**?  days 

ClASsrooa  course 

ns 

^rkshop,  one  day 

TiMT-of-yesr  Prefereoce 

n 

Jsmts  ry-Febma  ry 

Y4 

Jnly-August 

n 

Hsrcli-April 

V5 

Septen^  r  *0c  tobe  r 

n 

Rsy-Juar 

Y6 

lioveffibe  r^Decemhe  r 

Tine^of-dsy  Preference 

71 

Before  5:00  P« 

T2 

After  5:00  PM 

vi. 

Preference  for  Bsy  of  Veek 

VI 

Friday 

W 

T^sdsy 

Saturday 

Kedoesdsy 

W7 

Sunday 

^ 

Tborsdsy 

vii. 

Distance  Preferred  (in  Miles) 

Dl 

To  veekly  clssses 

To  workshop,  4-7  days 

02 

To  workshop,  one 

D5 

To  workshop,  week^ 

D3 

To  workshop,  2-3  days 

vii I, Coat  Preference 

(Less  than  $5  =  J;  $6-15  =  2;  $16-25  =  3;  $26-35  -  4;  $36-45  =5;  $46-55  ^  6; 
More  than  $55  =  7} 
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For  course 


C4  For  workshop »  one  i#eek 
C5     For     i^rks})op»     two  veeks 


C2     For  workshop ,  ooe  day 


C3     For  workshop^  three  days 

ix.    Barriers  to  Participation 

Bl     Vo  ti«e  after  work 

B2     Mo  replaceioent  staff  for  tiise  off 

B3     Cao*t  afford  expense« 

B*  Ubrary  policy  discourages  participation 
B5     Too  old 

B6     HoU^ifig  available  fits  needs 

B7  Programs  too  far  avay 

B8  Past  experience  discouraging 

B9  Tkm't  iojow  what's  available 

BSO  Just  not  interested 

X.  Incentives  to  Participation 

11  Belease  frow  routii^  responsibilities 

12  Higher  salary 

13  Special  recognition 

I*  Greater  power  in  t^cision-oakiog 

15  Encouragcffient  fro©  superiors 

16  Job  satisfaction 

17  Fee  rebate 
28  Release  tiae 

X9  Foraal  college  credit 

«i.  fe;    yCSC  AA  Frograrg 


VI     Mrareoess  of  prograa 


V2     IncliaatioQ    to  participate 
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TABLE  TOPICS:    TAfCIWG  LIBRARY  ISSUES  TO  TflE  W»LIC 


tfiscMisio  Ubrary  Association 

In  l9B2f  the  ttwed  for  a  luncheoo  progra®  for  Friends  and  Trustees  at  the 
Wisconsin  Library  Association  (WLA)  conveatioo  prosptei!  developopiit  of  a 
series  of  prograas  callcN]  stable  Topics."  Positive  responses  of  users  at  tbnt 
convention  and  other  wrks  during  19B2  suggested  tbat  this  series  of  t^ics 
could  serve  progrsjoDing  needs  for  trustees,  librarians  and  friends  groups 
tbougbout  the  nation. 

^n  use,  **Tabie  Topics"  demonstrate  a  trerondous  ability  to  stismlate 
tbougbtful  cofismnication  between  individuals  of  diverse  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience. The  opportunities  they  offer  for  infonsation  and  exj^rience  exchange 
bcttireen  urers  make  the®  particularly  valuable  for  fostering  cc^ounication 
arong  and  between  trustees,  librarians «  and  friends  groups  within  the  library. 
But  their  portability  also  gives  thea  tlw  potential  for  perfonaing  outside  the 
library  .  .  *  ss  progras»  which  take  vital  library  issues  to  Uie  s»Bd>ership  of 
other  organizations. 

Table  Topics"  are  easy-to-use  packaged  program  «#hich  stisulate  nod 
nana^  discussion  on  issues  of  current  concern  to  the  library.  Their  design 
is  siajplr;  they  provide  seven  different  infozwtion  cards  and  a  carefully 
coordinated  question  card  for  each  topic.  Directions  to  users  are  printed  en 
the  front  of  an  envelope  which  stores  the  cards  for  each  topic* 
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To  use  "Tablf»  TopirB,"  thr  prograo  organizer  sio^ly  distributes  envelopes 
containing  sets  of  cards  to  discussion  groups  of  eight  to  ten  participants, 
revievs  the  printed  directions  (which  calls  for  a  one  hour  discussion  tioM^), 
keeps  track  of  the  ti»e»  and  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  period •  calls  on 
groins  in  succession  for  capsule  sussMries  of  sajor  points  or  conclusious. 

This  three  topics  of  this  t^erirs:  *Xensorship,  Tsking  a  Stand";  ''Living 
with  Reduced  Budgets";  and  "Hew  Holes  for  Volunteers'*;  csn  he  used  indivi- 
dually or  together  as  programs  for  luncheon  or  dinner  sieetings,  general 
meetings  or  workshops.  Each  topic  supplies  questioos/inforsiation  cards  for 
eight  participants.     A  Ket  of   thret*  topics  adequately  serves  Z^^^O  users. 

Content  of  questioner  supplied  to  each  diS(.ussion  hy  the  quest ions^card 
holder  are  tied  closely  to  content  of  the  st*ven  different  information  cards 
supplied  to  discussion  participants.  For  exanple,  in  "Censorship,  Taking  a 
Standt"  discussion  focuses  extensively  on  what  constitutes  censorship.  In*- 
foraation  supplied  to  participants  highlights  the  opinions  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreaie  Court  in  the  lamhasrk  Island  Trees  (1982)  censorship  caae  ano  includes 
the  Courtis  comments  to  local  school  boards  on  their  liability  in  censorship 
decisions. 

Questions  for  "Living  with  Seduced  Budgets,"  focus  discussion  on  chal^ 
lenges  brought  to  public  libraries  by  alternative  infocmtiun  centers  and 
chaj^B  in  tax**payers  attitudes  toward  funding  of  public  services.  In  use, 
questicns  for  this  topic  stimulate  exasiination  of  anti^intellectualisa  as  a 
factor  influencing  the  financial  support  given  to  public  libraries.  Much  of 
tbe  iaforaation  supplied  to  users  in  this  prograa  centers  on  the  debate  over 
alterBative  methods  for  funding  library  services  and  their  ia^lications  for 
the  future  of  free  libraries. 
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•TTev  Roles  for  Voluateers"  questions  how  sionetary  coQtraints  «tt  ^vent- 
mcat  have  changed  the  use  of  volimteers  in  jmblic  libraries  and  exAmifies  the 
orgAAicatiiHial  structure  behind  volimteer  efforts.    Xafozaatioo  cards  focus 
future  serrice  needs  and  uses  for  library  staff  and  library  volunteers . 

The  potential  ontreach  use  of  *Table  Topics"  makes  tt^  sonei^t  unique 
la  tbe  oarfcetplace.  Their  easy-to-use  format  aod  carefully  coordinated 
ceat«nt  give  libraries,  regardless  of  size  or  location,  {opportunities  for 
mchiag  out  and  taking  vital  library  issues  to  local  constituents. 

^ahlc  Topics"  are  carefully  designed  to  stisulate  thought,  to  increase 
imblir  knowledge  and  iDvolvmenl  with  library  issues,  and  to  generate  creative 
MnC  problea-solving  attitudes  toward  issues  of  vital  concern  to  sodem  public 
libraries  in  both  urban  and  rural  settings.  Bov  they  arc  used,  will  depend  to 
a  great  degree  on  whether  or  not  librarians  and  other  OK^rs  of  the  library 
fanily  see  value  in  Uking  current  library  issues  into  the  public  forua  within 
and  outside  the  library. 

Topics  of  this  "Table  Topics'"  series  focus  attention  on  censorship, 
library  funding,  and  roles  of  volunteers.  Hew  topics,  scheduled  for  release 
ifi  1984  will  include  such  titles  as:  "The  Library's  Role  in  Vanquishing 
Illiteracy*'  and  *'Rules  aod  Roles  for  Library  Lobbyists.'' 

Copies  of  the  first  serie.  of  arable  Topics"  are  available  froa  the 
ipnblisherr  W-C  Publishing.  P.O.  Box  225,  Pewaukee,  Wl  5:^)72,  or  frosi  distri'* 
tators  to  tl»  library  aarket.  Prepaid  orders  sailed  directly  to  the  publisher 
(ctocks  payable  to  W-G  Publishing)  are  sailed  without  handling  or  postage 
charts.  Sets  of  three  different  or  the  sane  titles  retail  for  $9.95,  in- 
dividual titles  are  available  at  $3.50  each. 
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WIIHISTRATIOH  OF  THE  SWALl  PISLIC  IIBHARY: 
A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

CmUr  for  the  Stmfy  of  Rural  Librarianship 
Clarion,  f»A 

This  amiotated  bibliography  deals  vitb  sucb  sisna^oeiit  concerns  as  alter- 
oative  fumUog,  jcxb  AotivaLion.  bi«Sgetiiig.  oanagewDt  tbeoriea,  and  proles- 
ai«nal  devneXo|»aent 

AlBiqi^  J.  W. »  ct  «1.    *'Fiaaorial  Structures  of  Public  libraries:    Report  of  tbc 
Library  Financing  SubcoB»itte€  of  the  House  Revenue  Cowittee  (Illinois) 
Illinois  libraries.    56    (Noveaber  1974):  869*99. 

•♦A  Comittee  vas  set  up  to  study  the  frnancial  structure  of  tbe 
public  library  systi^ms  in  order  that  the  local  library  system  isay  be  re- 
stored to  financial  stabiUty.  This  study  includied  a  survey  of  altema* 
tive  neans  to  the  property  tax  of  financing  local  public  libraries. 
£very  attes^t  has  been  made  to  present  a  report  reflecting  the  reactions 
and  roocems  given  ai  the  tive  public  hearings." 
Am^ram,  J.  F.  ''Aspects  of  flaio  Library  Adainistration  and  Tl^nageoent.'* 
Library  Trends.    20    (^ril  1972):  654-62. 

"The  oain  library  will  continue  to  have.  .  .a  special  set  of  aebaini- 
strative  problens,  all  entangled  with  the  larger  concepts  of  service 
vitbin  the  comMinity  and  the  net^wrlc.  Wiethcr  the  urban  sain  library 
will  grow  apart  frois  the  traditional  branch*main  pattern  will  depend  u^n 
the  joint  pressures  of  comunlty  use,  the  shortage  of  local  funds,  and 
the  relative  value  of  the  reference-research  function." 
AakruB,  J.  «nd  Hartley,  M.  T.  ''Better  Atoinistratora."  Library  Journal.  9$ 
Ofarch  J973):  986. 


*T>r«ctical  advice  is  given  on  how  to  be  a  better  a<lsinistrator.  Tfce 
foiloving  tips  are  given:  Keep  in  touch  with  the  rea?  world,  orient  mv4 
introduce  new  staff  fienbers,  set  up  «ad  define  procedures  and  refipofisi- 
bilities  of  staff  fiK»bers,  have  a  definite  schedule  for  breafc«,  mate 
necessary  criticissis,  and  periodic  evaluations.*' 

Bailey,  «.  J.,  et  al.     '^loflt^ring  Change:    the  Role  of  the  ProfessioAal.** 
Special  Libraries.    66    (April  1975):  283-7. 

"It  is  usually  difficult  for  a  professional  in  an  organixaticm  to 
effect  organizational  changes  unless  the  professional  also  happens  to  be 
an  aitoinistrator.  To  a  degree  which  is  prubably  unprecendented,  tte 
Hanagement  Review  and  Analysis  Program  Technique  (an  internal  self-study 
approach)  gives  the  individual  an  opportui^ity  to  proa^^te  change  within 
the  Organization  of  which  be  is  a  part.*' 

Balachandran,   M.     "Hanager's  Reference  Rook  Shelf  (bibliographical  essay),* 
Reference  Services  Review.    5    (^ril  1977):  33-6. 

'"This  survey  is  loalnly  concerned  with  certain  basic  sources  of  io- 
fonaation  aised  at  persons  occupying  administrative  and  managerial  po%i^ 
tions  in  business  and  industry  as  wll  acadeftiaas  and  stu^Mits  itt 
business  schools.  It  covers  aanagesent  theory  and  laethods,  industrial 
and  personal  relations  and  legislation  affecting  such  relationships,  and 
vanpowrr  planning  and  related  data  sources.** 

Ball,   R.    C.     'nAere  Shall  Ve  Go  Fros  Heret"    Catholic  Library  tfor?d,  67 
(Septeaber  197^}:  69-73. 

**The  nodel  for  tl^  Itonagesseot  by  Objective  Planning  System  is  given.^ 
Ry  using  objectives  there  will  be  a  clearer  understanding  of  itsers 
and  ways  of  evaluating  these  needs. 
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B«rr,  B,   "Source  of  Library  Powr."    Library  Association  Record.     76  (Wo- 
^«r«Bl>er  197s,:  224-5. 

*To  return  again  to  the  thes»  of  library  power:  librarians  ar« 
suj^sed  to  be  professianal  handlers  of  information.  If  there  is  no 
<}e^ml  for  iufonMtion,  their  work  ih  relatively  futile.  If  librarians 
are  not  convinced  of  the  need  for  information,  is  it  surprising  that  they 
have  not  had  to  recognize  'the  serious  defeats  in  the  ima$^  they  present 
to  those  mBt  accept  thesj  in  partnership?'  Wien  they  have  the  infor- 
mation to  convince  themselves  that  libraries  provide  an  efficient  and 
effe«:tive  service,  they  way  then  be  able  to  convince  others,  and  acquire 
lor  theiose^ves  the  prestige  and  Mihiary  power'  which  they  hO  clearly 
desire." 

Blagden,  J,  F*    ''Coiaraunicat ion;    A  Key  Library  Maoagesient  Program  (with 
discussion)."    Aslib  Proceedings.    27    (August  197^):  359-26. 

Libraries  should  bp  coMunlcation  orient rd.    They  should  be  estab- 
lishing the  iofonsatlon  needs  of  their  patrons.    To  do  this  the  problett 
is  discussed  in  terms  of  five  management  techniques.    They  are  advertis 
ing  effectiveness,  observation^   organizational  experience,  broadcasting 
problesm*  and  television. 

'^Battling  the  Budget  Crunch:    Libraries  Try  for  Outside  $$.**    Library  Journal. 
100    (DeceKber  1,  1975);  2104. 

CooBunity  fund  raising  campaigns  are  suggeste^l  us  an  alternative 
sonrce  to  library  budgeting. 

Bergersen,   W.     "Scientific  Management:     Selected  Littrature  on  Techniques." 
CaiUMlian  Library  Journal.    30    (September  1973):    406- J6. 
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Tftis  is  an  anfiotateit  bibliography  «n  BanageiseBt  literature.  ^*Jhe 
subjects  covered  iaclude  network  construction,  operations  research,  and 
the  systflSBs  approach  with  aoaie  titles  specially  related  to  the  field  of 
library  and  ioformtion  sciesce.^ 
Boisaoiwa8»  C-  !!•  "E8|>loyee  Sufgestions:  Alternstive  Course  of  Action  for 
I.lbrsries.''    College  and  Research  Libraries.     35    (f^rch  1974):  109-13. 

In  busiiesB*  enployee  suggestion  boxes  are  provided*  If  the  sugges* 
tion  is  used  then  the  eaiployee  receives  m  ^^netary  reward*  Library 
ei9|>loyees  v4io  give  suggestions  i^ich  lead  to  increased  user  satisfaction 
can  be  rewarded  by  publiciring  their  name  in  a  newsletter.  Another 
suggestion  was  to  enter  the  infoneatioti  in  their  personnel  rerurd. 
Brsdeffias^  J.  "Future  of  Federal  Library  Support.*'  Library  Journal.  101 
(Jamiary  1,  1976):  35-7. 

A  suaaary  of  the  present  state  of  librsries  is  seen  as  an  institu" 
tion  vith  insufficient  funding.  Federal  fuoding  has  been  cut  in  the  Ford 
and  Nixon  adiBioistrations.  The  author  suggests  that  a  conference  to 
study  the  probles  in  this  bicentennial  year  would  provide,  "a  serious 
appraisal  of  our  past  and  future.** 
Caaey,  D.  V.  ''How  Trustees  Can  Secure  Public  Funds  for  Public  Libraries." 
Library  Scene.    5    (Septeaiber  1976):  2<>-7. 

Eighteen  suggestions  are  given  to  increase  the  library  tn^dget.  In 
•ost  cases  the   library  trustee  is  an  ioportant  part  of  the  procesa. 
Obeda,  S.    "liw^  and  Ybnageoent:    A  Selected  Bibliography  1970-1973." 
Canadian  Library  Journal.    31    (January  1974):  18*20. 

*^is  bibliography   descril^s  sooe  available  publications  dealing 
irith  the  role  of  wosen  as  ad^ninistrators. '* 
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C^istine,  £,  R.    *'Ad»iaifitrative  Cfuicrrns  of  School  Librariaos:    A  Coi^tency 
AiJproach.**     Intemational  Library  Review.     10    (October  1978):  371-84, 
Copias  with  library  adainistratioo  problei^  is  laade  easier  by  using 
tbe  BRAC  publication.    BRAC  (Behavioral  Requiresaeots  Analysis  diecklist) 
is  designed  to  be  a  cosprtency^^baaed  ins  truant  to  identify  asvas  of 


school  library  media  prograas  that  need  administrative  guidelines.  A 
class  of  librarians  took  the  seven  job  fimclion  areas  listed  in  BRAC. 
They  then  exiUBined  thirteen  case  studies  to  supply  solutions  to  various 
problet^,  The  rest  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  »  pro- 
blems and  solutions  supplied  by  the  class. 

Corfield,   W,     •'Key  to  Public  library  Budgeting.**    Canadian  library  Journal . 
35    (October  1978):  349-51. 

•*This  article  dealt  with  establishing  public  library  standards, 
suitable  for  incorporation  in  legislation  and  on  which  qualification  for 
grants  would  depend.  There  are  several  reasons  why  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial for  libraries  to  adopt  a  budgeting  and  accounting  system  that 
relates  cost  of  defined  services  and  functions.  Vou  know  exactly  what 
each  progras  costs ,  and  ycu  can  place  priorities  on  prograss  and  allocate 
oaoney  accordingly.  II  >tandard  procedures  are  used,  direct  cosiparisoas 
are  possible  a^ng  libr-Mies.'^ 

Correy,  E.    "Budget  Stretching."    Catholic  Library  World.    47    (Oerewber  1975); 
229-30. 

School  library  i^edia  supervisors  organise  a  reviewing  program  in 
their  sciiool  district.  Often  tiwes  materials  reviewed  can  be  kept  by  the 
school  district.  This  is  seen  as  one  aiethod  of  stretching  the  library 
bsdget. 
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that,  V.  J.    •♦OrganiKatioiifll  Patterns  in  Public  Librdries."    Ubrary  Trends. 
23    (January  1975); 

•nrhiB  article  will  coment  aaioly  on  the  status  of  art  and  onsic 
collections  in  libraries  wbere  tbey  are  ackainistered  as  a  department. 
This  is  the  organiastxoaal  setup  aost  effective  for  saxiam  potential  for 
any  najor  subject  and  is  apparently  the  closest  to  the  ideal  for  public 
library  ai^inistration." 
fie  Gennaro,  8.  library  Aiteinistration  and  New  Jlanage»eiit  Systems,"  Library 
Journal,    103    (Deceit.  15,  1978):  2477-82. 

"The  real  danger.  .  .with  oaaagesent  systems  is  that  they  offer  me- 
chanistic formulas  for  dealing  with  coo^Ick  realities  and  keep  us  fttw 
thinking  about  and  solving  our  management  problems  in  practical,  reBl- 
istic,  and  common  sense  ways," 
De  Gennaro,  8.  "Participative  Management  or  Unionization?"  College  and 
Research  Libraries,    33    (Hay  1972):  173-4. 

"While  it  is  difficult  to  predict  wbetber  unionisation  jx  partici- 
pative management  will  emerge  as  the  d<»9ioant  trend  in  libraries  in  the 
next  decade,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Uw  two  ideas  are  basically  incoi^- 
tible.  Whatever  the  choice,  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  disil* 
lu^ionaent.  for  the  disadvaatages  of  unioniu^  are  so^tiaes  under- 
estimated lAile  tJMf  priMBises  of  particii^tive  managesMrnt  are  freqt^tly 
exaggerated . ^ 

•HES  Sopeful  for  Growth  (Guidelines  for  Spending  on  Public  Ubraries).** 
Library  Associatioa  Record.    81    (February  1979):  S2. 

^As  usual  the  Department  of  Education  and  Sci«»)ce  has  provided  a 
braak-dows  of  Govtroneat  guidelii^s  for  speeding  on  piAlic  libraries  is 
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England »  Scotland  and  Vales  over  the  next  five  years.  The  Dejiartawrl 
expects  ttere  to  be  modest  growth^  despite  reports  that  libraries  mtf  ^ 
cut  in  real  teres  over  the  next  financial  year," 

Dickinson^  D,  W.    *»Sob€  Beflectimis  on  Participative  Nana^eaesit  in  Lihraries.** 
College  and  Sesearch  Libraries.    39    (July  1978);  233-62. 

'*Participative  lumag^oent  is  highly  touted  as  a  panacea  for  the 
ills  -  real  and  iaagioed  -  afflicting  libraries,  i^logists  for  this 
managerial  strategy  often  fail  to  define  it  adequately,  proceed  froa  a 
nui^r  of  unwarranted  assua^tions  and  si^ressed  pri^ises  in  their  argu* 
aenu  for  it,  and  overlook  sMe  of  the  consequences  that  tfould  follov 
frm  its  i^licAtions.  This  article  examines  these  asau«ptions«  dram 
out  the  premises  y  and  considers  soflK  of  the  possible  rasif icatioss  of 
participative  sanageneat  in  its  various  for^  ii?  order  to  arrive  at  a 
clear  and  workable,   albeit  restrained,  understandii^  of  t*ie  concept," 

Dobbins,  R.    *'Casea  in  Financial  Mana^^isent . ^*    Aslib  Proceedings .    27  (July 
1975):  301-7. 

•*BeaderB  are  invited  to  study  three  cases  in  finance  and  accounting 
and  conpare  their  own  proposals  vith  solutions  suggested  by  the  vriter. 
Case  1  is  a  capital  budgeting  probles,  Case  2  an  exercise  in  the  applira- 
litm  of  marginal  costing^  and  Case  3  an  exercise  in  the  presentation  of  a 
cash  budget." 

Dorff,   F,     "librarian  as   a  Planner."     Catholic   Library  World,     46  (July 
1974):  17-21. 

The  Eight  Basic  Steps  in  Planning  are  given.  This  planning  pro- 
cedure is  for  a  long^tena  basis.  The  totsl  library  operatii^is  are 
reviei#ed  as  a  practical  {.robles  which  can  be  solved  by  using  the  sug- 
gested Bodel. 
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Drake,  K.  A,  •TIaiiagesent  pf  Libraries  b9  FrofefisioaAl  Orgaoiatatioiis." 
^^rarics.  W  {ffay-Jiu»e  1977):  181-6. 
TroiefisiMl  ^^rwice  orgasieatioos  sucli  as  librariea,  boapitals, 
%iid  welfare  agencies,  exist  primarily  to  provide  services  to  cwumers 
**o  cannot  provide  these  services  for  tbesselves.  So«ie  of  the  najor 
issues  associated  with  the  nanagc^t  of  libraries  as  organi^stions  are 
discussed,  asd  the  proposition  is  set  forth  tl^t  libraries  are  TOt  pro- 
viding effective  information  services  because  the  goals  and  attitudes  of 
library  profeasi^als  are  in  conflict  with  the  goals  of  libraries  as 
organizatioas." 

DreWp  S.  **Try  These  Sources  of  Funds:  Fe^ral  Prograss,  Foundationr  and 
Others  Help  Libraries,"  Wiscoiksin  Library  gulletin,  7U  (July  1978) x 
191-4. 

A  listing  of  legislative  acts  which  provide  foi^ds  for  libraries. 
Onicher,  P,  F.    "HoA4ging  the  I^lic  Service  Institution. College  and 
Research  Libraries.    37    (January  1976):  4-14. 

"2*^rta«t  factors  involved  in  the  manageaaent  of  pidblic  service 
institntions,  of  which  the  library  is  mie  exa5|>le«  are  discussed.  Xi?- 
clnded  ate  the  requircronts  to  know  the  publics  and  their  expecUtioaa 
and  service  needs;  the  problems  related  to  the  introduction  of  new  pro- 
gr^;  the  roles  of  the  aibinistrator  and  the  professional;  the  siaaion 
of  the  institution;  and  the  need  to  coneunicate  effectively  to  society 
thr  institution's  unique  contribution  in  order  to  eerit  and  to  receive 
continuing  su;pport.'* 
Xhittonj  B.  0.  "Staff  Hanageaent  and  Staff  Participaticai  (with  Discitssion)." 
^lib  Proceedings.    25    (March  19/3):  ill-ZS. 
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A  ditciiif ensim  <»  bow  to  MUvate  norkexs  to  tteir  Imt.  A 
AHicriptioa  of  «l»t  fjKrtor*  cftttse  Job  SAtivfoctiia  i«  ^pesdefit  con* 
Mttlcotioo.  Cooramicjitioo  Is  se^i  os  m  InUgral  iwrt  of  stoff  partici- 
pation, 

S^rd8«  R.  M.    'llMugOMt  of  Lilir«ri«8  oimI         ProfessiMil  Fkmctiom  of 
LibrarioBs,**   Itbrory  (^rtorly.    45    {April  19^):  I5(H60, 

'^Tht  fimtioBs  of  library  daoogcMot  are  scea  a«  tfiffemt  friM 
fiwctiima  of  librarian  perforaiog  aa  profeaaiooals.  A  defiaitiM  of 
tbeae  tw)  diatiogttiabable  roles  a^mn  large  areas  of  differmses  as  well 
a»  soaie  areas  of  overli^  at  tl^  bi|^r  lewis  of  library  Moagemt. 
Failure  to  clarify  tf»  differeoces  bctimn  tbese  ttntctions  baa  hindered 
tiM  develop&ent  of  a  geimine  profession  of  librarianship  and  continM  to 
bandicap  effective  library  service,  tfiiat  is  called  for  is  a  broader 
viaiiHi  of  both  the  library  profession  ..ad  library  ivna^nent.** 

Fields^  0.  C.    ''Library  Manageaeat  by  Objectives:    m  ]baai»  V^.*"  College 
and  Besearcb  Libraries,    35    (Septessber  1974):  344-9- 

"Afi  library  naoageaent  and  aitoinistratioB  becone  nore  conples  in  the 
seventies,  »aaage»eQt  by  objectives  offers  t^  library  director  a  pos- 
sible avenue  for  c^ing  vith  the  ensuifig  challen^s,  TbeoriN  of  anaage^ 
■eat  and  adbinistratii^,  including  syste»  analysis »  pl«miag,  organis- 
ing, and  controlling,  all  require  objectives  and  full  atnff  ^rticipation 
for  successful  iaplcsentatioa.  Iliese  approaches  are  discussed  as  they 
apply  to  library  sanageaent  and  aibsinistration  as  *»ll  as  to  specific 
areas  of  library  service  Mid  personnel  problcoa,** 

"Finance  (KecMaendati(»s  of  the  Library  Association  of  AnstraXla  to  the 

CoMittee    of    Inquiry    into    Public    libraries}.'*     itostralian  Library 

Jmrnsl.    24    ((^tober-Iove^r  1975):  442-5. 
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BecocweAdatioas   on  tlie   distrihuticm*    contimiitf,  Bn6  sources  of 
funding  are  gives.     The  citizen  luis  a  rig&t   to  free  iofomaiicm.  A 
diarge  slumld  not  lie  rei^ired  at  tbe  ti»e  of  use  iastead  it  should 
part  of  the  geaeral  revenue  that  6uj»ports  the  library. 

Fificlter,  K.  C.    **0el^«  Ifethod:    A  Description,  Review,  and  Criticism, " 
Jouroal  of  Acadeiaic  Librariaoship.    4    (May  1978):  64-70. 

**Ttie  Delphi  sjethod  uses  the  opijiioAs  of  experts  for  forecasting 
future  events*  The  sethod,  devclc^>ed  at  the  RAND  Corporation,  is  de- 
scribed, and  a  hypothetical  example  of  its  use  in  library  planning  is 
given.  Four  Delphi  studies  are  reviewed  to  indicate  the  different  kinds 
of  problem  that  have  been  studied  using  the  method*  Tbe  weaknesses  of 
the  ikflphi  are  pointed  out  in  the  areas  of  statistical  tests  and  sa©- 
pliog«  the  nature  of  the  future,  the  basic  RAND  studies,  selecting 
experts,  and  evaluating  predictions.  Itelpbi  may  be  sost  useful  in  ga* 
thering  opinions  fr«Q  large  maimers  of  people  and  as  a  heuristic  device 
rather  than  as  a  measure  of  pr^icting  the  future.** 

Fischer,  R.  C.    'Trforkers'  Self-ffonagenent  and  libraries. "*    Canadian  library 
Journal.    34    (June  1977):  165. 

Two  differing  styles  of  Banageaent  are  discussed.  Top-do«m  decision 
KakiAg  and  participative  nanage«ent  are  co^ared  in  terro  of  innovation 
and  change*  Participative  SMM&agefiient  is  considered  the  best  style  of 
aasagoaeBt. 

Fish,  J«      **CoMmity  Analaysis;    A  Planning  Tcm>1*''    ftsj  State  Librarian,  67 
(June  1978):  17-19. 

A  brief  cmnentary  on  commnity  analysis  as  a  tool  to  fsiprove  »ao- 
agctteat  Visions* 
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Fienc^r,  J.  G.  "Wev  Appro^clies  to  Persoanel  N^nagesieiit :  Personfflizing  Haiiage«> 
aent/*     ??^.?3f!*i  ?J  Acadewic  Librarianship>     1     (Harch   1975);  17-20. 

Personnel  mansg^sent  is  an  esi^ntial  factor  in  productivity.  (k» 
opthod  of  increasiQg  job  satisfaction  is  to  offer  an  optional  training 
progras  to  staff  nepers.  The  program  would  provide  necessary  skills 
perceived  as  essential  for  job  advojicea^nt . 

Fox,  J-  "Library  banning  and  Evaluatxon  Institute:  Helping  State  Libraries 
Write  Effective  Long^Tera  Progra»s.*'  A»erican  Libraries.  3  (May  1972): 
501-5. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction  AmeoitenL  of  2970  stated  that 
a  cc^rehecsive  program  must  be  submitted  in  order  to  receive  federal 
funds.  The  College  of  Education  of  Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  developed  an  evaluation  model  known  as  CIPP.  To  train  librarians 
in  the  decision  making  process  a  three  phase  project  was  developed. 
Phase  !  dealt  with  needs  and  assesso^nt;  Phase  II  dealt  with  techniques 
used  in  planning;  Phase  III  dealt  with  problra  solving  related  to  plan- 
ning. '^Thp  activities  of  the  institute  are  recorded  in  a  docuiseot  enti- 
tled PI  aiming  and  Eva  I  oat  ion  for  State  Library  Agencies/* 
Francis,  D,  P.  '^Cost ^Benefit  Analysis  and  Public  Library  Budgets."  Library 
Review.    25    (Spring-Swsmr  l?76);  189-92. 

Cost -^benefit  analysis  is  a  tool  designed  to  reduce  social  benefits 
in  ter«s  of  cost.  The  exclusive  use  of  this  sethod  will  not  solve  all 
the  probloBB  inherent  to  budgeting  library  expenditures.  **lhi*  Bost  con-* 
servative  estisiates  of  benefits  provided  by  public  libraries  to  their 
local  public  indicate  that  these  benefits,  when  expressed  in  fioascisl 
teiQs,  are  vastly  in  excess  of  expenditures  on  libraries.'' 
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Galvin,  T,  J.    *^Be)rofid  Survival:    Library  KaoagrAent  for  the  Future."  Library 
Jen  real,    lOi    iS^tmsbet  15,  1976):  1833-5. 

•Tie  desperately  need,  a«  esana^ers,  to  find  alternative  vehicles  of 
Institutioaal  accountability.  In  justifying  our  institutional  existemre 
we  need  to  berooe  less  naterials  oriented  and  ©ore  client  oriented^  to 
fi^  vays  to  collect  and  quantify  attitudes  toward  the  library  and  client 
estiaates  of  its  resources  and  services  and  to  coi^are  thes«  dats  over 
tisjc.  Finally,  and  laost  central  to  effective  planning,  accountability, 
and  budgeting,  it  will  be  essential  that  we  devise  and  is^lesent  sound 
methods  for  establisbins  realistic,  achievable,  appropriate  service  goals 
and  for  reporting  in  a  convincing  and  entirely  candid  manner  the  extent 
to  which  these  gosls  have,  or  iHive  not  been  reali?.e«*." 
Oeorgi,  C.  *^atiBg  laflaticui  in  Libraries.*'  Special  Libraries.  66  (Hay- 
Jnne  1975):  241-4. 

"In  what  she  ho^s  is  a  light  and  lively  ^nner,  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  very  seri^u  satter  of  Ik>w  to  operate  a  library  in  an  econscoic 
period  of  less*  and  less,  and  ^sost  probably  less.** 
Core,         "flings  Your  Boss  Kever  Told  Ifou  About  Library  Management."  Library 
Jmtmal,    J02    (April  1,  1977):  765-70. 

'*Vhe»  staff  are  neither  bored  by  their  work,  nor  alienated  froa  it, 
nor  Bade  anxious  by  it,  productivity  is  bound  to  soar.  And  when  that 
happens,  a  library  director  has  the  best  possible  case  for  asking  coa^n*< 
sat  ion  rise  too.  The  best  hope  I  can  see  to  resiedy  the  sad  salary  situa* 
tion  is  to  find  agreeable  ways  to  bring  about  quantus  leaps  in  real 
productivity,  and  then  prove  to  your  adsinistratiun  that  you  have  done 
it.** 
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Grever,  P.     ''Planning,  Particijwtioii,  and  Public  Relations:     Essentials  for 
Trufitffes.*'    Tem|/*s8ee  Librarian.    30    (Fall  1978):  16-18. 

The  challeQ|;<>  and  res|>onsibility  of  a  library  trufdee  are  exanined. 
Here  thr  library  truster  is  soi^oe  vho  will,  >l8n,  participate  and  work 
at  public  relations,  you  can  be  sure  that  your  library  is  the  best  one 
that  it  can  be."  Threv  sources  are  cited  to  help  the  library  trustee  in 
the  planning  staKe, 

Gwinup,  T.  "Participation  in  Decisions:  Reference,  the  Library,  and  the 
Larger  Question."  California  Librarian.  36  (April  1975):  S6-62» 
A  wide  spectrus  of  xssuvs  are  examined  in  terns  of  the  bureaucratic 
environsieni  we  call  a  library.  The  broader  issue  of  vorking  within  a 
bureaucratic  framewrk  is  narrowed  in  terms  of  the  need  for  participa- 
tion aiaong  librarians  and  mariage«*ent  decisions. 

Halbrook,  A.     "librarian  as  Manager."  Library  tforld,     77     (Way  1976): 

95-7, 

The  Banagerial  style  of  laanagenent  by  objectives  is  examined.  This 
systefi  ot  using  objectives  to  iseasure  coapcteticies  allows  the  librarian 
to  base  decisions  upon  the  effects  and  costs  of  library  service. 
Harvell,   S.   A.     "How  We   Increased  Our   Budget  and  Collection  Painlessly 
Sorth  Carol^ioa  Librarses.     36    (Sifflsacr  1978):  23-4. 

Three  plans  were  used  to  increase  the  budget ^  a  fila  rental,  book 
fair  and  paper  back  exchange. 
Heuington,  D.  K.    "I^veloping  Patterns  o*  Main  Library  Organi/dt ion. " 
Library  Trends.    20    (April  1972):  W»0-53. 

Public  libra rir'  share  oae  cosbk)b  organizational  structure;  they 
all    have  department  a  I  iatat  ion.     The   trend   is  being  established  toward 
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ffj*«r  aad  larger  dcp*rtwats.    Thr  biggest  difference  betwen  libraries 
is  the  grouping  of  departments. 
Joces»  K.   H.     '^Creative  Library  Hajiagemeat:    the  Existential  Perspective." 
Msistant  Ubrarian,    66    (Kovenber  1973):  178-82, 

The  ter®  existential  is  used  ''because  it  enpbasizes  tbe  autonomous 
aad  creative  husun  eleweot  which  is  uf  the  essence  of  libra rianship.'' 
The  creative  librarian  is  one  who  can  organise  progress  ami  gauge  the 
achieveneot.  The  librarian  is  a  creative  risk  taker  aod  utilises  library 
synergy,  library  synergy  is  staking  the  library  »  positive  stiouAlus  for 
creative  use.  Tb^  library  is  a  structure  which  is  used  in  part  fox 
specific  ifiCorswtionf  and  as  «  whole  for  s  holistic  use. 
Jimes,  K.  H.  ''Creative  '  ^brary  Hanagesent;  The  iiisiting  Factors.**  Assistant 
Ubrarian.    66    (October  1973);  15B-62- 

The  liBi tat  ions  of  reducing  library  managesent  to  eatheoatical 
Models  needs  to  be  understood,  riatbesatical  sodels  are  needed  but  the 
^Mrtaoce  of  creative  thinking  swst  not  be  overlooked,  library  syrM^rgy 
deals  with  a  Bodel  that  ei^hasizf^s  library  stisuilus  and  reader  response. 
This  stimulus  needs  to  be  constantly  expandird  to  provide  a  higher  level 
of  response  aoxrag  the  reader. 
Jones.  I.  H.  '^nageaent  Theory  and  the  Public  Library:  Technique  or  Revo- 
luation?"     library   Association   Becord .     73     (January    1971):  10-12. 

Traditional  library  organization  is  relatively  static,  hiersrtrhicsl 
and  routine-based^  and  notwithstanding  appearances,  the  application  of 
conventional  sianagement  theory  say  do  no  »>rp  than  rnnfirw  this  fundasen* 
tal  pattern.    A  contrary  pattern  of  organization,  derived  frc®  the  l^neral 
Systeos  Theory  of  Managcwnt,  accords  with  new  concepts  of  library  sec* 


vic«i  aod  proviiltes  a  basis  lor  ccmtiauou.  flexible  developrcnt  of  libranr 
fiystess.  Tbe  clf»eAts  of  tbt  Tbeory  are  noted  and  related  to  public 
orgeoijution  s»d  prsctlce,  sod  smem  wi^r  iaplicatioBS  for  librariansbip 
•re  sag  ested.** 

KiiSt  C,  B.    **iibrary  Hasaging  for  Reaulta*"    Focus  on  Ipdiapa  Ubrariea,  27 
(Sttoaer  1973): 

**Tbe  express  lOfi  of  principles  or  di  recti  cms  with  which  tbe  goals  or 
objectives  are  ia^lesseoted  is  called  policy.  Establiahsmt  of  goals  or 
objectives  precedes  that  of  policy.  The  established  policy  is  further 
translated  into  specific  prograissi  each  of  which  specifies  the  retire* 
oeot  and  allocation  of  resources  as  well  as  taahs  or  procedures  that  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  prograai.  Tifee  policies  and  programs  are  de- 
duced fnaa  the  goals  and  objectives;  this  Eduction  is  valid  so  long  as 
the  premise  restfins  valid.  Thia  discussimk  is  in  a  sense,  about  the 
validity  of  the  pr^&ise  or  about  the  variables  that  detereine  the  library 
goals  anJ  objectives.'' 
Kin,  C.  H.  "Library  tSmugesest:  Wan.  Material »  Service;  Institute  for  Li- 
brary Adbini  St  raters  held  at  Indiana  State  UaiversAty.**  Focus  on  Indiana 
Libraries.    25    {0ec««ber  1971):  164-9. 

Han,  materials,  and  services  are  the  three  spectrutas  of  library 
service.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  structure  that  is  a  library. 
Ubrary  Kanagesient  can  not  be  utilixed  "unless  we  know  what  service  we 
vMnt  to  serve ^  we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  suin  we  need  and  we  do  not  know 
Mhat  type  of  collection  to  develop." 
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Scs^t  S.  D<  '^oagemit  Tools:  Thtit  Use  in  th^  Design,  Det^iopMat  aad 
(^ration  of  Iafon»tion  Services. ^Ub  FroceediB&s .  2B  (Novefiber- 
Hetes^x  2976): 

Maoagctteat  techniques  sre  used  to  classify  and  solve  p  rob  less*  7k6 


process  is  derived  f ros  three  stages.  The  **prohle«  classif icatioa** 
technique  gives  the  steps  for  assessing  the  p  rob  lea.  The  **prohl«i 
solving'*  stage  lists  the  pertinent  steps  for  arriving  at  a  ^cision.  The 
"^Aodes  of  ttought**  stage  is  a  tool  ^ich  allows  us  to  fitnction  in  three 
different  styles  in  the  '*problefls  solving"  stage. 

''Libraries  for  Frofitt-    Aaerican  tibrsries.    4    (Ray  1973):  267. 

**A  survey  of  Capitol  Kill  indicates  that  any  esove  to  put  j^ti^lic 
libraries  on  a  user**pAy  financial  basis  ifould  swet  nith  a  resooodiog  no.** 
The  Xixon  adtoiaistratlon  Irishes  to  isclncte  library  fundiog  is  vith  otN»r 
local  8M>nie8.  This  noney  vould  tl^n  be  distributed  by  local  officials* 
Hr.   Byaa  predicts »   ""iibraries  won*t  get  any  sMmey  if  that  happens." 

'*Ubraries:    ik^,**   ito?ricon  Libraries.    3    (Decoder  1972):  H63-4. 

A  description  of  hov  library  support  was  increased  at  libraries  that 
«#ere  faced  with  inadequate  fund iog. 

Little  f  F.  L.  ai^  SaulBos,  S.  A.  "Practicing  Librarian:  Realistic  Allocation 
of  Eranch  Library  Staff/'  Library  Journal >  104  (February  1,  1979): 
356 

A  MthsAsticsl  fofsula  for  allocating  stsff  to  branch  libraries  vas 
the  outCMse  of  a  stu<^.  The  stixdy  analyzed  sn  estimited  tash  tipe  nerd^ 
to  perforsi  a  specific  Job.  Allocation  of  staff  vas  then  ssde  cm  tl» 
basis  of  these  resnlts. 
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{.yndlt       F.    '*Org«ois«tioaal  Structure  and  the  AcAdesic  Library.**  lllicoig 
Ubrariefi.    H    ((forcli  !974):  201-6. 

The  suUior  doesa*  t  believe  tbat  there  is  one  •'Best  way  to  design  the 
library* 6  orgsnieation  »tructiire.**  lo  order  to  ^cide  oa  tbe  best  for* 
of  library  governance  we  oust  have  Lcrteis  grmmd  rules ,  *l*e  «ist  c«- 
ttiae  variation  asoag  library  structures »  identify  factors  that  are 
related  to  effective  perforfiaace^  r^teapt  to  study  librarAea  in  an 
objective  aad  systesuitic  fasbieu.  Tfaeu  aod  only  then  can  accept  sone 
discussion  on  'The  oue  best  way  to  <^Bign  the  library's  orgaaiastiofial 
structure. 

HcAuaaaKa,   J.     "Zero   Based  fidgeting;     One   Public  Library's  Ex^rieace." 
Qatar  lo  Library  Reviev,    62    (June  1978);  105*12. 

The  biggest  disadvantage  to  zero  based  budget ixig  is  tise  s^nt. 
*TiBtally»  was  it  irarth  the  titm  fipent?  Zero  base  bi^eting  is  a  protress 
vbich  98  long  range  ^mefits.  lo  the  short  run,  it  provides  a  rational 
approach  to  budget  sianagesent*  but  in  the  long  run  it  allows  for  the 
integration  of  budget  reality  with  the  objectives  of  the  library,  so  that 
long  range  planning  is  facilitated." 

HcCluxe,  C.  B.  '^Flanning  Process:    Strategies  for  Acticn."   College  and 
Research  Libraries.    39    (Hov^er  S978): 

'Planning  is  the  process  of  identifying  organisational  goals  and 
objectives ,  developing  program  or  services  to  accog^lish  those  objec- 
tives, and  evaluatii^  U«  success  of  those  program  vis*a-vis  the  sUted 
cibi  ctive.  The  iaportasce  and  pur|K>se  of  planning  as  a  Means  to  increase 
organixational  effectiveness  are  stressed.  A  Model  of  t^  planning  pro** 
cess  is  presented,  and  the  various  co«po&eats  of  the  sodel  are  described 
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in  tens  oi  iayliMiitati^.    This  Fi^r  concludes  vith  the  autlior  vvg- 

gestiag  0OM  pcA^Mtic  strvtegies  and  cott6l4er«tioM  tbat  facilitate 

tte   iapl«9mt«tiim   of  orgaaitatiiml  pUsaisg  is  ac«4e9ic  library.** 

Ilanrtotp  n.  F.    "Particiiiativc  Maaagesent  aB  Itelated  to  I^rsooaeX  Iktvmlt^^ 

want."   Library  Traada,    20    (July  1971):  48*59. 

'nfte  par^aa  of  tbia  atiMly  ia  to  deterviaa  ti»  ralatioaahip  btti^aa 

t)»  involveMfit  of  the  profafisicmal  librariana  on  the  staff  io  tb«  <Seci- 

tim-Mkifig  proceaa  of  tte  library  and  aelactad  |>erfonBascc  characterie* 

tica.     It  vould  a]^»«ar   tbat   the  staff's  job  sat iaf action  ia  highly 

affectad  by  ttaaagerial  style  aod  the  opporttmity  to  participate  ia  the 

deciaioD  Bakiog  process.** 

Hartell,   C.     "Ad*iaistr«tion:     l^ich  Wsy,   Traditioaal  Practice  or  IMera 

Theory?-    Colleae  and  Kcaearch  Libraries ■    33    (Harch  1972):  104-12. 

"^ceat   technological    and  social   develc^mats   are  forcing  owny 

aihaiaistrators  to  reaaseas  the  effecti%meaa  of  traditiosul  aasagerial 

practicea.     Attcapta    to    iocreaae   effectivesesa   by   utiliilag  aodem 

thfioriea  of  MnageaNirnt  have  freqioeatly  ended  ia  failure.    Tbia  article 

Maiotaina  that  features  iaherei  .  i^  tto  traditi^l,  'sechaoiatic'  orgae* 

ixatieaa  hoper  the  cmti^  of  truly  flexible  a&d  adaptive  orgaaixatiMs, 

If  tMs  ia  the  ease,  it  ia  crucial  tbat  a^aiatrators  learn  to  recogaixe 

a&d         irii±  tbeae  Msdrascea.^ 

Mart  is  p  J.  A.     ^'Staff  £valuatioo  of  Ssperviaora . "    Social  librariea.  70 

(Jaanary  1979):  26-9. 

**7he  rcsalta  of  a  tiwyear  eaperiimt  with  aabordinates  evaluatiea 

of  at^erviaora  iM  health  acieacea  XibtAXf  are  Ascribed.    Eeatilta  of  a 

^atioaoaire  aurvey  of  201  iHraltli  aciencea  library  directora  oa  tlila 

reverae  evalsatira  proc^a  are  alaa  re^mlad." 
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wilier,  E.  P,     ''Cost-Cffectiveness  tor  0ecis£im  Hakiog,"    IlXlgoiB  Ubraricg. 
55    (February  1973):  62-4, 

€ost-e£fectiveae85  is  diRcu5sed  in  teros  of  a  decision  making  policy. 
€ost**ef lectiveness  involves  tve  factors .    The  first  1»  tlie  cost  to  naoage- 
»eat  aiwJ  the  secoad  is  the  effectiveness  to  the  yscr,    ^  do  ve  evaluate 
%^ther  a  chaf      viU  |»e  effective  or  wanted  by  the  uaer?    The  author 
suggests  that  one  way  aay  be  to  take  a  user  opiaioo  survey, 
miler,  E.  R,     'njollars  are  a  Vear-Rouiul  Job,"    ViscoBsio  library  Bulletin. 
69    (March  1973):  89-91. 

"It  is  iis|H>rtant  to  establish  year*rouiid  rapport  with  other  govern- 
nenl  units  to  have  effective  liaison  at  bwSget  tisie," 
Jtusaann.  V.  K.     "Managerial  Style  in  the  ^11  Public  Ubrary,**  California 
Librarian.    39    (July  2978):  7-20, 

A  survey  was  conducted  of  five  libraries  in  lAich  tbe  director,  pro- 
fessional staff,  and  clerical  eiaployees  evaluated  the  rtyle  of  management 
of  the  director.  Possible  styles  were;  exploitive,  authority;  bene- 
volent, authoritative;  consultative;  participative.  Tbs  saaageaent  areas 
were:  leadership,  ootivation,  commication,  decisions,  goals,  and 
control. 

Otterson,    S.   cojap.     "Bibliography  on  Standards   for  Evaluating  Libraries." 

CoUegt*  and  Research  Librarips-    32    (March  1971):  127-44. 

This    bibliography   has   guidelines    for    the   evaluation  of  subject 

collections    in    federal    govemsent   libraries.     References   are  chosen 

because  of   their  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  elei&ents  of 

library  standards  and  the  required  criteria.    References  are  also  given 

to  articles  dealing  with  an  a^licaticm  of  the  oethodology  needed  for  t^ 

rvaliiatioa  task.  O  ij  § 
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Falaour,  V.         '^Plaaaisg  in  Public  Libraries:    Role  of  Citisens  ami  Ubrazy 
Stafi."   Dreatel  Ubrary  Quarterly.    13    (July  1977):  33-43, 

Hhe  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  kinds  of  infonBsti^ 
seeded  for  planoiag  is  public  libraries,  soise  of  tlM:  difficulties  and 
pitfalls  in  obtaioiog  such  inforsiation,  and  suggestions  for  is^roved 
Br?thodology  in  public  library  planning,  Esphasis  will  be  placed  oo  the 
role  of  citizens  -  both  library  users  and  nonusers  -  and  library  staff 
msabers  in  tbe  planning  activity*" 
Plate p  K.  K.  and  Stoim,  E.  W,  'Tactorh  Affecting  librarians'  Job  Satisfaction; 
A  Report  of  TVo  Studies."    Library  (^larterly,    44    (April  1974):  97-110. 

Job  satisfaction  is  discussed  in  terms  of  Fredrick  Rerzberg*s 
theory*  A  study  was  conducted  to  see  what  led  to  job  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction.  Kotivators  which  lead  to  satisfaction  are:  acmeve* 
laent,  recognition^  work  itself ,  responsibility,  advancement ,  and  profes* 
sional  or  personal  growth.  Causes  for  job  dissatisfaction  are:  institu- 
tion policy  and  adninistration,  supervision,  interpersonal  relationships, 
%M>rkiag  conditions,  status,  salary^  and  security. 
Raasay,  C.  '^ture  of  Librarianship:  The  Profession  and  its  Role  in  the 
CoaBswity.*"    Australian  Library  Journal.    21    (September  1972):  325-31. 

"The  practice  of  librarianship  involves  not  only  carrying  out  the 
core  tasks  of  the  profession  •*  collecting,  organizing,  exploiting  aod 
preserving  books  and  infoxaation      tmt  administering  the  libraries 
infomatios  services  in  which  these  tasks  are  carried  out.     In  this 
respect  librarianship  differs  frms  the  classic  professions." 
Randall,  *ie^dgeting  for  Libraries."    Special  Libraries.    67  (January 

1976):  g-n. 
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"In  the  past  thr  ©ajor  |H>rtioB  of  the  industrial  library  budget,  as 
bigh  as  90-95%  of  tbe  toul,  was  coosi^  by  personnel  and  literature 
costs.  Ei^rically  and  rationally  derived  bases  for  deteraininB  tbe 
costs  for  libraries  are  suggested.  Recent  accounting  procedures  ami  tbe 
advent  of  nev  technologies  have  introduced  costs  into  tbe  library  tntdget 
so  that  literature  and  personnel  costs  may  now  account  for  only  75-80%  of 
tbe  library  budget.'* 
Rayward,  W.  B.  "Bureaucratic  Organization  of  Libraries,'*  Australian  Library 
Journal.     19    (August  1970):  245-53, 

A  rrviev  of  tbe  similarities  of  bureaucratic  organi nations  in  li- 
braries.  An  illustration  of  a  begimiing  library  is  given  witb  the  devel- 
cnaent  of  each  department  and  its  function.  Tbe  best  structured  d<^rt- 
ment  is  »ere  paper  work  if  an  understanding  of  tbe  huaan  elesent  is 
ignored. 

Rixro,  J.         "Accoimtabllity  and  the  Library  (With  Z)iscBs«iwi) Wisconsin 

Library  Bulletin.    71    (January  1975):  24-17. 

"A    library    administrator   who   approaches   accountability   in  this 

manner   can  achieve  benefits  beyond  those  of  achieving  organizational 

effectivcftess  and  efficiency.    A  bud^t  presented  in  achievement  area  or 

program  terms  encourages  decisions  based  on  results.** 
Shaffer,  K.  R.    "Library  i^faiinistrator  as  negotiator:    E*it  tbe  Boss.*" 

Library  Journal.    100    (fept^er  1,  1975):  1475-80. 

The  traditional  i&age  of  tbe  boss  is  being  reexamined.    This  i»age 

is  being  replaced  by  a  sanager  who  is  in  tbe  role  of  a  negotiator. 

ai^nistrator  i»ist  forego  tbe  spotlight  of  prestige  to  share  acbiev^ientB 

readily  and  vii^ly.     And  last,  be  or  she  mist  j^ssess  an  elep^tlM 
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strengUi*  eii€rgy»  snd  patience,  sot  only  ii*  dealing  with  the  crises  au^ 
problwt  of  the  library,  but  in  providing  tbe  leadership  day  by  day  that 
will  bring  it  to  greater  achieveflBent  and  excellence*** 
Shuaan,  fi.  A.     **Hodel-Building  Technii^ues  for  Public  Libraries."    Focus  o« 
Indiana  Libraries.    28    (SuBser-Fall  1974):  43-4. 

A  procedure  for  reducing  library  problem  into  M>rking  sodels  is 
^rtrayed.  Severs!  diagri^  of  aodels  are  illustrated  to  incorporate  the 
^rious  tecbfliques. 

Singh,   M.     "Library  i^rovra»nt:     Sxkbc  Human  Factors."     Indian  Librarian. 
26    (March  1972):  164-81. 

One  iiBportai»t  aspect  of  issnsge^nt  is  personnel.  How  do  we  ootivate 
people  to  do  their  best?  VQiere  ve  see  that  various  factors  of  the 
worlters  relationship  play  an  ii^rtant  role  in  job  motivation.  How  ve 
deal  with  these  relaticmships  will  effect  personnel  productivity. 

Steensland,  I.  P.    "Ifanageoient  iii  Pi^lic  Libraries."    Uorth  Carolina  Libraries. 
32    (Winter  1974);  19-22- 

Three  ^nagerial  styles  are  ci^spared.  "Managesent  by  crisis**  is 
seen  as  a  sethod  where  the  library  aanager  is  constantly  called  to  laake 
low  level  decisitms.  "Hanagenent  by  drives*"  is  an  o<ibuoistrator  who  is 
continually  supervising  others  who  make  low  level  decisions.  The  aiddle 
ground  approach  is  ^^ASAagesent  by  objectives."  "Ihis  approach  to  library 
ssanageaeat  seeks  through  planning  to  eliminate  crisis  within  the  organi''' 
^tioo*** 


SuHserSy  F.  V*    ^Libraries  and  l^geting*^    Connecticut  Libraries.    15  {^ril 
1973):  2-10. 
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The  need  to  Justify  your  budget  to  g^iii  adiled  support  or  program  is 
perceived.  Budgeting  is  tlie  basic  pbilosophy  ttiat  governs  tbe  spending 
of  Booey  and  otber  r^ourres  in  tbe  library.  A  look  at  tbe  different 
types  budgei^ing  procedures  arc  exanin^  in  the  li^t  of  providing 
better  library  services, 
SiMuosoa,       V.    '*Orgaoizd^  -y  Related  to  Library  HaDage»efit .  Canadian 

Ubrary  Journal.    30  356-^4. 


Tbere  is  an  evident  i«ed  for  sanagerial  skills  and  analytic  expertise 
related  to  patron  service »  both  detsanding  a  high  degree  of  interpersonal 
interaction.  Increasingly,  time  and  experience  are  persitting  an  exami- 
nation of  objectives,  perforaance  effectiveness,  t#ork  groi^  srratxg^entSt 
and  organixation  alliances  for  which  knowledge  of  organization  theory  is 
helpful.  This  paper  presents  eleaientB  of  organisation  theory  relevant  to 
projective  assessments  of  libraries  and  information  centers." 

Tarr,  S.  A,    ''Effective  Group  Process  for  Libraries:    A  Focus  on  Cc»Kiittees." 
College  and  Research  Libraries.    35    (Move^r  1974) :  444-52. 

"One  way  of  generating  greater  and  wore  effective  staff  participa- 
tion in  library  manages^nt  is  through  the  library  cimittee.  An  inveat- 
igatiim  and  reevaluation  of  the  traditional  library  comittee  composi- 
tion, functions f  and  perforaance  is  siade  a|^^yiog  manageiBest  principles 
add  group  interaction  theory.*' 

Vaddingtoa,  C.  C*    "Sotae  Principles  of  Administration  in  Libraries."  Journal 
of  Education  for  Librarianship    10    (Fall  1969}:  136-43. 


"Ifodern  organizatic 


•£  a  cm^posite  of  theory  on  structure 


and  function  or  organisatio. 


theory  on  human  behavior  in  then. 


as 


The  iiqK>rtaQce  of  ackBioistrative  decisions  is  structured  by  three 
principles*  *Hhe  three  principles  of  administration  are:  I)  the  Of^l  to 
focus  on  the  qualit>  acuA  quantity  of  vork  d<me  by  staff  meobers  and  the 
exclusion  of  all  'routine  tasks'  irtm  an  a^inistrator*s  schedule,  2}  the 
need  for  tvo^way  coammi cation  up  to  the  point  of  rural  understanding  of 
the  individual  and  probl^s  involved,  3)  the  need  to  plan  and  i^leneat 
change.  The  other  five  functions  of  a  library  incliNle:  planning 
(included  here  are  organising^  coordinating^  and  budgeting);  decision 
Baking  (directing);  delegating;  staffing;  and  reporting."  Within  this 
fraioework  the  ii^rtance  of  administrative  decisions  are  examined, 
Haldhart,  T.  J.  and  ffarci^,  T.  P.  I^ision  Making  and  the  Analysis  of  Li- 
brary Operationx.  and  Services.**  Kentucky  Library  Association  Bulletin. 
35    (October  1971):  4-11. 

'*A  nisiber  of  factors  can  contribute  to  the  level  of  quality  achieved 
in  decision  jaaking,  some  of  the  mcfit  obvious  being:  (1)  the  degree  to 
vkich  the  decision  safcer  understands  the  problem,  (2)  the  presence  or 
absence  of  infonsatioo  to  aiq^rt  the  decision  making  process,  (3)  the 
quality  of  the  supportive  iofonoation,  and  (4)  the  decision  maker's 
interpretation  of  the  supj^rtive  inforsation.  In  light  of  the  ic^rtance 
of  good  decision  making  to  the  effective  and  efficient  manageiMnt  of 
libraries,  thii*  paper  will  c^sider  tt^  aspects  of  the  problea:  the 
structure  of  the  decision  making  process;  and  tl»  relatiimship  t^ich 
exists  between  decision  making  and  the  analysis  of  library  c^rations  smd 
services.  Perhaps  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  decision  making 
process  w  can  contribute  sli^tly  to  improve  library  management." 
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Waller,  S,   B.     **Libraries,  ftaDagerfit  People,"      Spgcial  Libra rirs.  66 

(SeptefBl>er  1975):  4U-15, 

'"The  question  of  library  ©anagrsaent  is  receiving  move  and  otote 
attention.  Increasi  %  liberal  attitudes  on  the  part  of  workers  is 
straifiipg  current  st^rvisory  techoiqucs.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest 
that  current  managesient  thinking  is  not  effective  enough  to  deal  vith 
these  changes.  It  is  evidenced  in  the  pressures  experienced  by  sunagers 
and  in  the  increasing  discontent  of  c^Ioyees.  Library  managers  can 
benefit  i.-^  a  study  of  differing  san^getsent  theories  and  a  greater 
understanding  of  bman  interactions  in  the  work  environa^nt.  They  must 
recognize  that  where  there  is  poor  interaction  their  role  is  causative  as 
«#ell  as  crucial." 

Wedgeworth,  R.  F.    "Prospects  For  and  Effecting  Change  in  the  Public  Library." 

Library  Quarterly.    4B    (October  1978):  531-41. 

A  historical  survey  of  what  areas  have  been  Dost  affected  by  chaage 

in  the  library.    One  way  of  encouraging  change  is  through  the  continuing 

education  of   librarians.    This  need  was  provided  in  CLENE  (Continuing 

Library  Education  Network  and  Exchange). 
Villard.  D.  D.     **5even  Realities  of  Library  Administration:    Fear,  Blase,  the 

Productivity  Obsession,   Expediency,  Management  by  Crisis »  Bureaucracy, 

Hanagesieot  by  Platitude."    Library  Journal.     101     (Juaauary  15,  1976): 

311-17- 

Library  adsinistration  deals  with  the  following  personnel  problems: 
"fear,  bl&ae,  the  productivity  obsession,  expediency,  Bsnagenent  by 
crisis,  bureaucracy,  and  canageaent  by  platitude.**  Tliese  areas  are  a 
naturai  deterrent  to  Job  satisfaction  and  productivity.    Adaini strati ve 
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UieoricB  are  needed  but  individual  hehdvior  must  be  coosideird  before  the 
tbeories  are  applicable. 
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THE  VIllAGE  LIBRARY  PROJECT 
YUKON-KUSKOICWIM  OEITA,  ALASKA 


Gonhm  H.  Hills 
Kethel,  Alaska 

*'I«lbrary  service  of  any  quality  in  rural  areas  is  a  very  new^  iiufeed  a 

revolutionary  concept:    as  revolutionary  in  il%  own  way  as  c<n|niters  or  sat*- 

ellite  coaminitation  .    .   .**^    Coople  this  ¥ith  the  fact  that  both  counters 

aad  sstelltie  comnunicaisoii  (including  televisioo)  are  joining  libraries  in 

Yopik  Eskimo  villages  across  the  Yufcoa-Kuskokvim  delta,  and  we  assuredly  have, 

in  tenas  of  access  to  new  inforaation,  a  revolutionary  situation. 
2 

The  Project  area  is  in  west  cent  sal  Alaska,  along  the  Bering  Sea  coast. 
About  the  size  of  the  State  of  Washington,  it  is  aleost  entirely  tundra,  vith 
the  Tukon  ft.ver  fonsing  the  northern  edge  ajrasnst  hills,  and  the  Kuskokwia 
River  flowing  southwesterly  into  the  bay  of  the  sa^  nane.  A  «aze  of  tritHi" 
taries  and  sloughs  characterize  both  river  courses.  Viewed  froa  the  air  in 
the  suaner  Bonths,  tk»  inniaserable  ponds,  lakes  and  serpentiiM*  sloughs  over 
the  vast  tundra  area  in  between  give  the  i&^ression  of  a  waterscape,  rather 
than  a  landscape.  Scrub  spruce  forests  are  found  upriver  and  on  hills  bor- 
dering tlie  Yukon.  The  region  is  located  just  south  of  the  arctic  circle  aiMl 
has  a  climate  of  long,  rather  harsh  winters  and  relatively  short  suasers. 
Winters  are  characterized  by  short  days  and  zeto  or  below  zerc-  traperatares 
tdth  wind,  but  the  sussaers  more  than  cooq^ensate  with  endless  daylight  and 
bountiful  subsistence  resources  across  the  land  and  waters. 


The  Yukoii**Xusfcokvi»  delta  in  the  largest  and  Bost  tieavily  jK^lated 
contiguous  4««ea  of  Kative  settleioeot  and  culture  in  Alaalm.  All  but  a  »uill 
fraction  of  the  population  is  Tupik-'speafciiig  £aki»o,  living  in  S7  villages 
ranging  frm  100  to  ahout  4(H>  in  population,  vitb  3  or  4  having  between  600 

and  700.    Bethel,  the  regional  center  on  the  lover  Kuafcokvia,  has  4,000  of  a 

3 

total  Z9,500    population  in  the  area. 

Euroaaerican  or  «#estem  values  and  developaieot  policies  and  priorities 
have  l^n  si^yplanting  or  at  least  strongly  influencing  the  traditional  econ** 
oniea  and  beliefs  at  an  increasing  rate.  This  is  especislly  true  since  the 
Alaska  Sative  Clai^  Settlement  Act  was  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  io  1972. 
This  brought  Native  local  and  regional  corporate  organizations  into  gradual 
control  of  large  areas  of  Alaska,  to  culainare  in  total  land  and  resource 
control  in  1991. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  l9th  century  Russian  explorers  were  folloi^ 
into  the  Yttkon'*Kuskok«^B  delta  by  sissionaries  of  the  Russian  Orthodox i  Ifora^ 
▼ian  and  Ronan  Cat^lic  faiths.  After  the  sale  of  Alaska  by  I^erial  Russia 
to  the  United  States  in  1667,  the  U.S.  Covemaeat  slowly  began  to  assuae  soae 
care  and  responsibility  for  the  Hative  populatiou  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
In  this  century,  the  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  00s t  recently  the 
Alaska  State  Covensaent  (statehood  case  in  1959)  have  developed  local  govern'^ 
Beat,  health  and  educational  syste»s.  Teleci^miaication  networks  and  nodem 
traxuiportation  services  developed  by  govenment,  the  military  and  the  private 
sector  are  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world,  for  a  region  so  sparsely  populated 
and  x€90tM.  aain  lack  is  intercoonecting  hij^swsys,  prohibited  by,  anong 

other  factors,  the  exhorbitant  cost  of  building  and  siaintaining  a  r^^dbed  over 
pemafrest.    In  Alaska,  kovever,  air  travel  has  becMe  a  systw  of  'intercen** 
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nectinS  hi^lways.'  Any  local  roads  are  confined  vitbin  a  village  or  connect 
¥ith  a  nearby  airstrip. 

In  a  word,  in  terms  of  access  to  information  aiMl  resources  for  stodera 
developsieat,  the  Yukoa-Kuskokwi©  deit«  is  being  catapulted  straigbt  into  the 
2Ut  century,  and  naaay  of  the  Yupik  people  arc  Ui«  ones  raost  anxious  to  have 
their  tonda  on  tlu:  contrcis.  The  traditional  subsistence  eeosujoy  is  already 
Bii4er  pressure  from  a  growing  population,  and  easier  transporUtioa  (snow 
Belles,  called  sno^gos  or  snov  machines,  in  vint*^;  outboard^povered ,  flat- 
bottoa  river  boats  during  the  vsrca  iiouths;  «nd  a  variety  of  aircraft 
sche^led  and  charter  carriers  al  ye.r  round).  There  is  regular  barge 
freight  service  f  rcMi  the  aainlend  V  ,  and  both  jet  and  turbo-prop  airliner 
senrice  betveen  Bethel  and  Anchorage »  Add  air  siles  due  east.  (There  are  also 
tifo  other  regional  sub- centers  whose  runways  can  handle  jets,  one  on  the  tower 
Yukon,  the  other  ISO  ailes  upriver  fr«B  Bethel  on  the  Kuskokvis.)  Presently 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  4m»  proposals  are  posing  i^rasMtic  changes  for  the 
sitoistence  ecomNsy,  t^ich  flourished  relatively  tmdisturbed  for  thousands  of 
years . 

Pia>lic  desire  for  library  dkrvelopoent  in  the  Vukon-Kuskofcvin  delta  vas 
expressed  during  a  series  of  oeetings  sponsored  by  the  \n^ite  fonse  during  the 
irinter  of  1978-79  (*^peak-Out"  for  libraries,  etc.)  Possibly  sone  of  this 
interest  had  been  stinmloted  by  previous  school  library  development,  which  was 
strong  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  school  districts  in  the  region,  the  Umcr 
KaskokwiB  School  district.  Financial  and  technical  assistance  was  needed  to 
start  a  progr^  of  library  develo{»ent  in  the  r^te  villages  desiring 
libraries. 
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The  Bead  librarian  of  Bethel's  Kuskokwia  Consortius  Library  (serving  both 
the  residents  of  Bethel  and  KasKokvis  Coanmnity  College,  the  Uter  providing 
about  ao%  of  its  funding)  started  a  search  for  fimds  that  eventually  resulted 
is  a  large  slate  aj^ropriation  going  directly  to  the  college  for  a  village 
library  development  project.  Preparations  were  k^gun  and  a  Project  Coordina- 
tor tiaa  hired  for  the  1980-61  fiscal  yeas.  Nine  villages  participat#ii  the 
first  year,  vhich  perhaps  was  too  many. 

The  criteria  for  accepting  a  village  to  participate  in  the  Project  have 
Altered  sosievhat  since  the  brginning.  At  first  the  existence  of  cominity 
college  prograsa  was  a  priae  factory  (Adult  Saslr  Education^  center,  credit 
courses  taught  by  contracting  with  qualified  school  teachers  in  the  village). 
Later  of  recessity  oUier  factors  becase  nore  iB^ortant:  the  surety  of  a 
heated,  lighted  place  for  the  library;  the  interest  and  coflwittsent  of  local 
officials;  a  conscientious  and  otherwise  i^ualified  and  trained  library  aide; 
population;  reooteness*  cosRmnity-wide  interest  and  support.  Intere8tin|»iy» 
ve  found  that  it  was  ofteu  easier  to  establish  a  library  in  a  soall,  poor 
village  than  in  a  large,  affluent  one,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  usually 
one  dottinant  power  clique,  figure  or  family  in  a  small  village,  wherras  the 
large  village  eay  be  wracKcd  or  disorganized  by  opposing  p<H«er  factions,  or 
having  difficulty  ssanaging  all  hinds  of  grants  for  a  variety  of  projects.  The 
city  aanager  (village  adniuistrator)  m^y  be  suppottive*-oi  disinteieste J.  ThB 
traditional  nayor  aoay  or  may  not  be  strong  on  the  library.  And  vii.h  each 
election,  each  change  in  village  administrator,  the  local  climate  for  the 
library  »ay  well  shift,  for  better  or  worse. 


I«  ret«ra  for  the  viUag.'.  contributicn  of  a  boated.  lighted  place  for 
the  Ubrary.  the  P«ject  provided  transportation  and  per  di«,  for  the  resident 
library  aides  to  attend  t«o  3i-day  tralBiog  vorkshopa  in  Bethel,  a  "core  col- 
lection" of  library  oateriaU,  .de,„ate  library  furnishinga.  subscriptions  to 
.bo«t   twenty  periodicals,   a   cassette   recorder/player.    Tupik  language  and 
cooperntive  e.tension  ..teriaU.  plus  two  visits  during  th-  first  year  by  the 
Coordinator  to  help  set  np  the  library  and  get  it  started.    I„  th«  mi^,^ 
years  the  project  funded  one  annual  on-side  visit  per  villagr  by  the  Coordin- 
ator, an  annual  worksbop/«^tin«  of  alJ  library  aides,  plus  ongoing  consulting 
support  to  resolve  any  problems. 

Training  has  been  in  the  »ost  basic  procedures  for  (1)  establishing  the 
library,  and  (2)  operating  the  Ubrary.    The  aide  is  pivotal  in  every  respect. 
Since  he/she  acts  as  the  agent  and  liaison  for  the  Project,  once  the  Coordin- 
ator  leaves  the  village.     We  have  found,  over  the  three  years'  experience, 
that  one  .«.st  be  in  as  close  touch  with  the  village  administrator  as  with  the 
library  -ide.  in  order  to  «ake  realistic  progress.    Belatedly,  as  the  funding 
«d  support  services  for  the  Project  are  being  phased  out  by  K„skokwi«  Co«- 
«unity  College  during  Fiscal  Year  U,  we  »ust  also  recogni«  th-t  the  tradi- 
tional  aayor  of  each  village  should  have  been  uniformly  included  in  our  village 
liaison.     In  several  villages  thi.  happened  nstur.Jly,  but  in  otbers.  where 
tbe  village  administrator  seemed  in-charge  to  ,  "Kussaq"  or  Caucasian  Co- 
ordinator only  just  learning  the  socio-cultnral  ways  of  the  Yupik  villages, 
there  was  no   contact   at  all  with  tbe  traditional  leaders-and  in  certain 
tillages  it  can  be  seen  in  retrospect  that  th.s  osrission  significantly  handi- 
capped the  progress  of  the  library. 
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It  filiould  be  Bxationed  tliat  a  brckgroim<l  in  cros8*c«lti»r»l  relatioas  for 
colUgr  field  staff,  tliose  vbe  work  in  the  resote  villages,  is  infHirtaat.  And 
leainiog  Uie  Vupilt  lao^uage,  although  not  required^  has  biN*n  encouraged  for 
these  workers,  whose  clients  are  alMst  ejcciusively  Yupik  Eakisos.  Admittedly 
the  trend  is  for  ©ore  and  pore  young  Nati^s  to  be,  if  not  bi- lingual,  then 
exclusively  Engl i&h -speaking,  but  the  parental  and  grandparent*  1  generations— 
certainly  in  soro  of  the  laore  traditional  villages— can  be  functionally 
illiterate  when  it  coae  to  written  English,  at  least*  though  they  »ay  have  a 
fragsientary  acquaintance  with  spoken  English* 

The  original  Coordinator,  who  did  a  creditable  job  in  helping  set  up  nine 
libraries  the  first  year  (although  two  or  three  alwofit  failed  frow  lack  of 
follov^up  support),  appears  to  have  had  enough  difficulty  with  the  reoot'^f^ss 
of  the  delta  and,  as  he  had  a  ^®all  family,  with  the  innumerable  flight:^  to 
reoote  village  alone  (20-25  per  year  was  the  average  the  first  three  years) 
that  he  resigned  early.  The  current  Coordinator,  who  will  have  worked  fro© 
the  second  year  to  the  end  of  the  Project,  has  picked  up  his  cross-cultural 
k&owledge  infoiwally,  and  by  close  observation.  He  also  worked  previously  for 
an  InSiao  tribe  on  the  ysshington  coast,  liv.ng  outdoors  owch  of  the  tijae,  and 
thus  was  better  prepared  for  bush  and  cross-cultural  «icounters  generally.  It 
also  helped  that  he  was  uwrried,  theug!i  he  had  a  dog  teaa  in  Bethel,  which 
soae  would  say  is  aloost  like  being  Aat.riedt 

The  coi«  collection  of  each  village  lib  iry  consists  of  forty-five  linear 
feet  of  fiction  and  non-fiction,  fi»«ting  standards  of  a  basic  c«*llection  for  a 
t^ginaing  (wry)  otjsII  public  library.  This  wuld  be  about  15  shelves  3' 
wide,  or  three  5'  high  shelving  units.  Tl«  non-fiction  portion  is  strongly 
reference  in  character,  and  the  fiction  sbaelves  are  predorainantly  juvenile. 
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westerns  and  romaoces.  Added  initiatives  bring  adult  fiction  iu  dojuted 
I»per)>acks  and  hack  files  of  m^gazin^s  like  Alaska  Hagazioe  and  National 
Geographic . 

the  villsRers  are  solicited  for  reromendations  at  all  times,  and  Uiis 
has  result  1  in  practical  repair  isanuals^  local  Alaskana,  high  interest  sfiorts 
books  on  specific  sports,  local  eapSf  sectarian  religious  books,  business  and 
trAde  skUl  texts,  and  saterials  on  life-coping  skills  being  added.  Anything 
pictorial  on  Alaska  is  of  high  interest.  Illustrated  adult  fiction  would  be 
popular,  but  therr  is  very  little  available,  Otie  yearns  for  the  old  Classic 
Comics  of  the  'AOs  and  *50s.  Cassette  tape«  of  «usic,  bible  readings  and  on 
other  subjects  (e.g.,  basketball  coachini;)  arc  also  available.  The  first 
village  has  purchased  a  nicrocosputer  for  use  in  its  library/A. B.£.  Center 
building,  and  another  possibility  is  to  ^ave  s  television  monitor  and  video- 
recorder/player,  especially  if  the  village  has  cable  television,  which  is 
sl^hlf  spreading  ssmng  at  least  the  l^rg**!  villages.  Telephone  service,  by 
the  way,  has  rapidly  evolved  frc^  the  one  village  phone  of  cme  or  two  years 
ago  to  individual  phone  service  for  sost  villages.  In  the  future  undoubtedly 
lies  the  prospect  of  ci^g^ter  networks,  and  teleconferencing  is  already  coa** 
non.  All  villages  with  television  sets  can  receive  at  least  tyo  state  chan- 
nels now,  ope  for  eatertains^ent  which  is  a  coi^inatioa  of  network  progrsasing, 
and  the  other  is  the  Learn  Alaska  channel,  for  educational  purposes,  including 
continuing  education. 

Five  villages  ii^re  accepted  during  the  second  year,  1981-82,  then  two 
Mre  in  1982-83.  Progress  for  all  libraries  has  ranged  fr«s  defi^-ite  to  very 
uncertain.  In  the  fall  of  l9o3,  fifteen  are  either  open  or  on  the  vergs  of 
being  so,  because  of  --chool  starting  and  the  sunnier  Bubsisterce  season  enmin^ 
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tlMJir  library  once  a  ssall  tmildios  imrcliased  froo  Uie  sclwol  district  has 
been  moved  and  reassembled  on  village  land.  Over  these  years  of  the  Project 
there  baa  been  almost  constant  change  in  the  status  of  each  village  library, 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  one  has  been  evolving  toward  isproved  housing, 
budget  fiianageffient  and  library  aide  perforawnce.  Frobably  the  main  incentive 
for  the  participating  villages  to  raise  standards  is  to  meet  requirwoents  for 
receiving  library  Assistance  Grants  sade  available  by  the  Alaska  Suttt  A- 
brary. 

After  difficulties  enrountejted  duriif^  the  first  year,  it  was  evident  that 
local  political  support  should  be  esq>hasized  and  continually  aonitored. 
Formation  of  a  village  library  coaraittee  was  strongly  rec^wwnded,  rather  than 
having  the  village  council  sit  as  the  library  cooraittee.  «ost  local  liaison 
work  has  to  be  done  by  tbe  librar>  aide,  yho  ia  coached  in  vorkahops  and 
reinforced  by  other,  oore  ex^rienced  aides  in  ways  to  bolster  the  standing  of 
the  library,  as  well  as  the  standard  of  library  services  offered.  One  tsain 
goal  has  been  to  oake  the  village  libraries  appropriate,  cosaunity-oriented 
libraries.  The  social  status  of  a  library  is  6<^evhat  problmitical, 
culturally  speaking,  until  ths  collection,  services  and  program  it  offers 
are  accepted  as  relevant  and  helpful  and  can  be  recoimnded  by  elders,  aaoy  of 
trbon  do  not  read  English  or  the  new  ^upik  orthography. 

The  role  of  the  Coordinator,  as  agent  for  the  creation  of  nev  libraries 
and  as  advisor  for  those  already  established  and  operating,  is  significant  and, 
for  a  ti»e,  seeaingly  indispensable.    The  main  goal  of  this  final,  phasing-out 
iwar  (of  Pfoject  assistance)  is  to  make  tbe  village  libraries  as  ini^peiuient 
as  possible.    A  haadlH>ok  is  being  prepared  for  the  nse  of  village  aiteioistrs- 
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tors  aiHl  village  library  aides  alike.  The  Coordinatoir  baa  been  facilitating 
•cmI  expediting  it^nvements  for  the  individual  village  libraries  and  ODDitoriog 
tibeir  pmgresa  by  phone  calls,  on-^site  visits  to  help  directly  {especially  in 
training  new  aides,  >4iich  is  now  done  in  tl^  hc^  village},  and  by  passing  oa 
tifoely  information  and  advice  about  changes  need.d  is  order  to  »eet  require- 
sients  for  the  library  assistance  grants.  Alaost  all  the  villages  need  U^se 
grants  to  keep  their  libraries  going*  these  ate  consimd  oainly  by  the  aide*s 
salary  and  heating  fuel  costs.  But  then  these  subsistence  villages  are  depen- 
dent on  a  variety  of  large  state  grants  and  governmental  services*  fo«^  every-* 
thing  fro»  building  and  maintaining  airstrips  t'*  iterating  schools.  (Cur- 
rently the  old  B.I. A.  el^aentary  schools  are  being  turned  over  to  star  school 
districts »  and  in  the  future  the  distant  boarding  high  schools  are  being 
phased  out  as  well,  as  alsost  all  villages  now  have  their  own  K-12  systess.) 
even  the  salaries  of  village  employees  are  provided  through  state  sources. 
Although  jobs  in  the  private  sector  exist  they  are  few  in  aissbert  though  a 
cash  econosy   is   gradually   replacing   the   traditional  snbsistence  econwiy. 

The  cross-cultural  nature  of  the  Project  presents  interesting  problems. 
As  sentioned  above,  training  of  villagers  to  be  library  aides  has  evolved  froia 
sciiooling  sessions  in  ^thel  (which  brought  villagers  far  from  their  hose 
village  to  the  regional  center,  with  its  diversioss,  tefliptations«  and  relative 
anonyaity  for  the  visitor)  to  on-site  visits  by  the  coordinator  for  one-on-ose 
instruction,  coaching,  and  Just  plain  visiting  and  getting  acquainted  in  the 
aide's  ho^  village.  It  is  crucial  to  establish  good  relations  in  the  vil- 
lage, to  know  the  conmunity  better  and  to  be  known  oneself.  As  well  as  making 
friends,  this  effort  also  gives  the  aide  confidence  and  recognition  and  the 
library  a  start  toward  acceptance  and  box  status,  by  eliciting  the  interest, 
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siiMwrt  MuS  pride  oi  local  official*  in  a  nev  c<»mtsity  service.  In  going  to 
a  tUKse  villas,  the  Coordiostor  chooses  to  'go  *fith'  coKBoaity  pride  and  cul- 
tural strengths  in  order  to  reinforce  the  training,  rather  than  pulling  a 
Tillager  into  the  smtly  ^ussaq"  (t»hite)  dominated  regional  ceoter  of  Bethel, 
far  fr09  faaily  and  friends.  Speaking  of  Kus^aqs,  t^re  is  a  point  of  viev  or 
nentality  that  says  that  establishing  libraries  in  these  viDages  is  not 
replacing  anyone's  cultural  values,  that  Yupik  people  have  been  readij.g  En- 
glish for  a  long  tiae.  and  that  there  has  never  been  any  adverse  reaction  to 
establishing  these  Ubraries-ia-the-viUages  is  prcHnature,  and  that  they  will 
fail  if  not  constantly  nurtured.  I  nust  disagree  with  both  these  positions, 
because  the  truth  lies  in  between  these  extresies. 

Another  cross-cultural  question  involves  the  position  of  jaales  and  fe- 
Rales  vis-i-vis  tl^  public  library  in  a  Yopih  Sshiiso  village.  Docs  it  make  a 
difference  if  the  aide  is  a  young  wc^n  or  a  yonng  aan?  It  appears  that  it 
doea  in  sane  villages.  S<»»  sen  say  not  go  to  the  library  sickly  because  it 
is  o^rated  by  a  vosan  and  is  thereby  made  a  "tiwaar's  plare."  In  one  village 
tl«  library  was  placed  on  the  seroml  floor  of  a  c  .ty  building,  where  the  vil- 
lage administrator's  office  is  located.  m>th  the  village  administrator  and 
the  library  aide  arc  young  wataen,  and  there  is  also  a  space  for  the  wosieo's 
sewing  circle  to  s»etl  (The  first  floor  is  reserved  for  bm's  activities.) 
tecognixlng  such  conditions  and  the  fibres  of  the  villagers,  we  have  also 
thought  to  suggest  designating  certain  shelves  in  the  village  library  as 
'Wen's  Books,"  and  otiMfrs  as  "n^^n's  Books,"  just  a:  havv  always  \xen 

laballed  "Children's  ^kf»  '  This  is  not  an  over-reaction,  no*  is  it  sexist; 
it  is  an  attempt  to  sake  the  libraries  wore  acc^table  to  all  the  villagers, 
not  Just  to  woven  and  children  and  sooe  of  tJhe  young  people.    The  reluctance 
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of  sooe  oea  to  use  the  library  in  a  village  becnuse  of  thia  geiufer  idestifica- 
tioa  is  alao  seen  in  the  tiae  of  the  Adult  Baaic  Education  Centera  ia  ce  tain 
villageap  i^re  f9W$  are  aaid  to  he  unwilling  to  ahov  a  lack  of  pnweas 
is  aeadesiic  and  related  arena  of  lootovledge  by  being  ae^  entering  the  place, 
altl«»iigh  they  Bight  go  in  to  get  acquainted  with  the  yoimg  wooan  peraonallyf 
Hunting,  fiahing  and  trapping  ar«  the  men's  traditional,  anhaiatence  dosaioe; 
t^  voiaen  are  at  hoee  with  childn®,  or  gathering  plant  reaourccs,  ^king  or 
waahing  clothes,  preparing  and  cooking  food,  procesaing  g^^  ami  hides  brought 
in  by  the  isen,  etc. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Ubrary  Assistance  Granta  and  latching  noney 
available  froa  Alaska  State  Library  after  the  village  library  ia  estab- 
lished, each  participating  village  council  m^t  pass  a  library  ordinance  or 
resoltition  and  have  the  library  open  at  least  ten  hours  per  ««ek  for  48  weeks 
of  the  year,  although  "alternative  library  services"  say  be  offered  during  the 
aiWMr  aoatha,  when  stasis tence  fishing  takes  precedence  over  all  other  conr 
wmity  activities,  "mis  usuaJly  involves  placing  an  eschange  paperbacg  and 
periodical  collection  in  the  village  adninistrat. ve  officea,  which  are  t^n 
throughout  tht  year.  Passing  a  libraxy  ordinance  or  couccil  resolution  to 
that  eff^t  caakes  the  village  public  library  an  official  ar«  of  village  gov- 
erapsent  • 

The  Ubrary  Assistance  Grants  are  for  operatimie  sjm!  i^rovesents  for  an 
w»iBtint  coaann^ity  pu  ic  library,  but  not  for  construction  of  a  library 
building.  There  are  other  state  fimding  sources  available  for  the  purpose  of 
new  library  construction,  but  as  of  this  writing  there  are  no  longer  funds 
available  for  this  use  through  the  federal  Ubrary  Services  and  Construction 
Act.    Orientatiimfl  and  advice  are  given  at  all  wotkshopa  for  tim  library  aides » 
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rcganliag  the  requlrcseats  and  preparations  seeded  to  qualify  for  aucb  state 

grasts  and  any  otber  funding  for  libraries. 

The  type  of  famisi^g  utilized  for  a  village  public  library  takes  sany 

foxM:  roo&s  in  conramity  or  recreation  balls,  or  in  otber  village  govenwnt 
buildings »  for«r  clinics  or  vacated  bouses,  old  federal  government  trailers 
or  S€^I  classrooD  buildings »  and  lastly,  coi^ined  school/public  libraries 

tbat  are  set  iqp  in  tl%  local  higb  schcHsl's  library  area  Ttie  latter  arrange- 
west  has  to  be  negotiated  between  the  village's  school  advisory  board  and  the 
village  council.  ISierever  feasible  and  desired,  for  its  apparent  econossy  and 
efficiency,  the  Project  has  supported  such  cf^ined  or  mtltiple  use  of  the 
village  library  area.  For  exai^le,  some  villages  hold  their  Adult  Basic  Ed- 
ucation classes  in  the  library,  or  the  village  library  aide  doubles  as  the 
A*6«E.  nonitor. 

On  the  face  of  it,  one  would  think  that  it  would  work  out  besv  in  he&e 
saallv  isolated  villages — oany  of  th^  quite  poor-^to  have  the  school  and 
]H^lic  library  in  cme  facility,  to  elisiinate  the  dtq^lication  of  services. 
However,  under  the  prevailing  cross-cultural  conditions  this  is  not  eaai ly 
ai^  in  fact  is  not  wanted*  Of  the  sixteen  villages  that  joined  the 
Project,  not  one  has  retained  co«^ined  school/public  library  housing,  thou^ 
aeveral  started  out  that  %Kay.  The  villagers  apparently  prefer  to  have  total 
control  of  their  own  library.  On  the  other  hand  it  seeos  clear  that  the  vil- 
lage library  Joins  sost  logically  ^th  the  local  A.B.E.  progrra*  for  these 
combinations  are  relatively  easy  to  effect,  end  the  A«B.S.  progr^  i%  adfliin- 
iatered  by  the  regioi^l  CMwnity  college. 

As  veil  as  offering  public  library  services,  tl^  village  libraries  are 
•li^  tl^re  to  provide  smw  preparation  and  su^^rt  to  high  sc^l  graduates  in 
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ihi*  villages  ^hu  Bi<iy  he  ronfiji during  higbrr  f-dur^tion,  and  to  fJo  tile  saae  for 
Btiftdents  ID  fifid  pxtrnsiofi  rours<^  of  thf^  coismuniiy  college.  Support  for 
A,B.£,  ttudefits  has  Already  been  Brni toned.  Interiihrary  loan  is  eocouraged, 
as  veil  as  any  otbfrr  mtual  afifri.stanve  and  sharing,  tast  winter  one  library 
vas  totally  lotit  i^hen  the  cossKinity  hall  in  vhich  it  w^s  housed  burned  to  the 
ground,  lo  a  lev  weeks  a  large  (|uaotity  of  new  aod  duplicative  naterials  v<;re 
being  donated  ty  the  other  village  libraries ^  and  shortly  the  village  had  oore 
than  enough  good  library  materials  to  open  in  a  new  location.  The  strongly 
supportive  response  fro«  the  other  libraries  si  so  boosted  the  spirits  of  the 
**buraed  out**  library  aide  and^  instead  of  Quitting  his  library  job,  he  took  on 
a  new  enthusiasm  vhicti  eventually  resulted  ir  the  library  re-opening,  lurn* 
ished  with  all  nf-w  sJbelving  and  furniture  purchased  with  retnaming  grant  money 
and  ^mac  village  funds. 

The  library  aide  position  in  oost  villages  being  only  a  quarter-tioie  Job» 
tbe  aide  usually  has  other  part-tia^e  jobs  or  subsistence  activities  to  pursue. 
As  a  resource  person  the  library  aide  is  604&etis»es  able  to  obtain  efsploysient 
in  the  local  acbool  as  a  teacher  aide  to  help  take  care  of  the  school 
library  as  well.  Ve  have  also  xoucd  that  the  aide  really  needs  to  be  a  high 
school  graduate.  Then  with  library  training  an6  regular  coaching  he  she  is 
AMte  likely  to  operate  the  library  in  an  effective  way,  responsive  to  vil* 
lagers'  needs.  Experience  with  high  schoolers  has  ^Poifa  that  they  are  too 
isnsture  and  self-oriented,  regardless  of  training,  and  use  their  library 
hours  Bostly  as  a  tr>  stiog  tise  with  their  peers! 

Funding  foi  the  Project  itself,  after  the  first  year's  direct  appropria- 
tion fron  the  legislature  to  tbe  college  for  thii»  purpose,  developed  a  check* 
ered  character^  but  at  all  ti»es  originated,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
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Aljisb4  Stair  IV|»art«ent  of  Education  the  Ifniwrsity  of  Alaska.  Funding 
for  the  srcond  and  third  years  caae  partly  out  of  thr  cootinuing  appropriation 
to  the  college,  plus  iwo  i^rantK:  one  froa  the  Alaska  Conwission  on  PostsecoQ- 
dary  Educatjoo,  the  othrr  from  Alaska  State  Library.  The  fourth  and  final 
year's  fundinR  vtmeh  frow  the  college  and  isupple^ntal  grant  for  a  project 
evaluation  for  the  fjrsl  half  of  the  college  year,  then  proDubly  fr^  sranta 
exclusively  for  part  of  the  second  haif.  The  Project  fortimately  began  at  a 
time  when  ample  state  funds  and  a  local  state  legislature  with  much  seniority 
were  available.  It  vill  end  at  a  tiror  of  a  reorderiijg  of  the  college's  pri- 
orities, which  do  not  include  any  further  village  library  develo|»Bent  or 
support  of  any  kxud,  and  a  dovriturn  in  »tate  revenues,  brought  on  by  a  slm^ 
in  the  v7?rld  oil  market. 

The  annual  Reeling  of  library  aides  (which  say  continue — the  next  one  is 
scheduled  for  February,  198A*-because  expenses  of  each  aide  can  be  paid 
through  each  village  library's  own  library  assistance  grant)  takes  place  in  a 
different  host  village  each  year,  to  take  advantage  of  the  strong  cultural 
reinforcement  and  sense  of  community  so  prevalent  throughout  the  region.  The 
village  setting  also  offers  an  opportunity  for  outside  gueet  iiuitructors  to 
experience  the  cvltural  and  envi rois^ntal  conditions  that  predominate.  For 
the  current  Project  Coordinator,  working  with  village  people  and  the  sides  has 
been  as  much  a  learning  experience  as  it  has  been  one  of  instructing  others. 
One  recoDvuendation  recently  sade  is  to  create  an  Advisory  Council  for  the 
Project,  to  ensure  that  the  villagers  control  policy  fonaulatioo  for  future 
library  dcvelopsent  in  the  Yukon-<KuskoswiPB  delta* 

It  is  certainly  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  insert  a  foreign  cul- 
tural  institution   into  any  cofflDunity,   and   then  to  ask  thea  to  operate  it 
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al&Ae,  III  the  long  run»  however,  it  Is  the  only  vay  it  my  be  s'^cepted  «nd 
iRtesrated  iotp  cofSiHinity  life  aad  activities.  In  the  past^  the  traditional 
Tupik  *  library'  has  been  the  oral  tradition  aaiatained  by  elders.  In  the 
VilUge  Library  Project  we  have  looked  for  ways  to  benefit  and  grow  because  of 
this  oral  tradition,  to  eventually  bring  tbe  village  libtary  effort  into 
concert  with  it.  Through  the  children*  who  Imow  libraries  through  their 
schoola,  this  can  be  achieved  in  ti»?.  Library  programs  with  high  topic^^l  and 
local  intere&t  have  been  encouraged,  oral  history  techniques  and  archival 
controls  have  been  introduced »  and  local  in^rints  and  audio-visual  productions 
by  and  about  the  Yupik  Eskimo  people  have  been  sought. 

As  the  Project  continued  these  four  years,  a  growing  concern  has  been  to 
have  a  thorough  outside  evaluation.  This  fall  (1983)  a  major  evaluation 
effort  will  be  undertaken,  of  all  aspects  of  the  Project.  Records  of  circuU* 
tion  (and  visitors)  in  the  individual  libraries  are  being  kept  regularly  now 
by  everyone,  so  these  a^asureii^nts  of  library  use  can  be  considered  as  w«ll. 
Of  equal  concern  is  how  a  village's  governing  leaders  judge  the  library,  and 
efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  solicit  and  learn  from  their  appraisal* 
The  formal  evaluation  will  include  on-site  visits  over  the  course  of  a  week  to 
most  of  the  sixteen  villages,  especially  those  reflecting  special  difficulty 
and  special  progress.  The  evaluation  team  will  probably  be  co^rised  of  two 
pCi^fessional  librariai^s,  a  man  and  a  wi^n,  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in 
the  delivery  of  library  services  to  Native/bush  arrss.  This  reason  for  spec- 
ifying a  man  and  a  w<»isn  is  to  give  a  balance  and  authority  to  tbe  team  that 
vill  make  their  work  more  effective,  recognizing  the  acceptable  roles  of  men 
•fid  women  in  the  traditional  culture,  so  strong  In  the  delta  villages.  For 
each  village  visited,  the  traditional  mayor  will  be  forfMlly  invited  to  escort 
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Uie  evaloAtlcm  teas.  The  village  A^inistrator  will  also  be  asked  t*  partici** 
pate.  It  is  important  vhen  visiting  a  village  in  any  foroal  or  representative 
capacitor  to  identify  oneself  and  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  and  to  dissonstrate 
friefidXiness  and  ^tual  respect  by  nseting  with  local  leaders. 

There  is  amch  to  know  and  respect  of  tbe  Tupik  Eskimo  life  and  culturCf 
in  this  period  of  accelerafing  cultaral  and  economic  changes.  All  tbe  fumSing 
in  the  world  cannot  bny  a  rational  and  husiane  progress  in  cross-cultural 
develo{mnt  if  the  ancient  tradition  and  the  integrity  of  local  authority  and 
custCHBS  ace  ignored.  Ferhaps,  l<Hig  after  the  "Village  Library  Project"  is 
gvncp  the  village  libraries  throughout  the  Vukon-Kuskokwiw  delta  will  not  only 
support  orderly  and  responsible  regicmal  developnentp  but  will  also  help  pre- 
serve a  healthy  balance  between  nodem  and  traditional  ways. 

HOTE:  •  The  author  invites  consent,  *Aich,  along  with  results  of  the  forasl 
evaluation  and  other  review,  may  be  included  in  a  postscript  nest  spring* 
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Cacsco  Bylletip  for  Librarigfi.  26:1,  P.  2-7,  ^Tusctiims  OrgaQizo'- 
iioa  pf  a  Rural  Library  Systeo",  by  f.  A,  Sbarr*  State  Librarian  of  litestera 
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Libraries  ara  special   places  and  when  they  are   in   rural  Areas 

they  are  even  more  special.     Both  of  us,   although  raised  in  very 

different  rural  areas — one  about  35  miles  directly  west  of  Clarion, 

Pennsy  1  vaaia ,    and   the  othet*    in  Northern  Ontar^o^  Canada---have 

a  warm  appreciation  for  rural  liUttiiy  services*    Despite  the  remoteness 

of  both  of   these  geographic  areas,    there  was  always  a  library 

and  a   librarian  to  enrich  our   lives.     We   like  what   you  are  doing 

at  conferences  like  this  to  make  these  services  better.  Furthermore, 

we  know  that  your  interest,  creativity,  and  dedication  in  providing 

library  services  to  rural  residents  90  far  beyond  such  conferences. 

Dr.  Vavrek  enumerated   three  challenges  at   the  first  conference 

sponsored   by   clarion    University   oi    Pennsylvania.     He  stated: 


First#  we  can  build  on  the  momentum  of  interest 
in  rural  librar ianship  through  workshops,  confer- 
ences, and  institutes^ » .Second,  we  can  perform  the 
research  necessary  to  illustrate  the  similarities  and 
the  differences  of  rural  librarianship  with  other 
aspects  of  library  service.     T.%ird,  we  can  signal. *• 
those* .  .given  a  responsibility  to  represent  Axneri- 
can  librarianship  that  the  needs  of  those  served  by 
the  small  and  medium  sized  libraries  have  been  neglected 
and  must  be  made  a  part  ot  a  new  creative 
consciousness  to  it^netit  all  Americans  (Vavrek,  91). 
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we  cowaena  your  efforts  in  all  of  these  areas  as  we  believe  th»t 
access  to  adequate  lidracy  services  is  crucial  if  rural  residents 
are  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  high  quality  of  life* 

In  an  attempt  to  insure  that  you  realize  your  objectives,  m 
intend  to  discuss  selected  changes  in  the  rural  countryside  which 
heXn  to  explain  the  current  rural  phenomenon*  First,  we  must 
define  "rural"  which  is  not  an  easy  task-  We  u*5e  it  in  a  gei.eral 
sense  to  mean  the  countrysidef  the  village,  and  the  fnoall  American 
town.  These  yeographic  areas  are  inhabited  by  people  who  have 
different  values  and  a  stronger  commitment  to  the  institutions 
and  iifeways  of  the  An^rican  past  than  do  their  urban  counterparts* 
The  adjective  "rural"  also  implies  deficiencies  in  the  availability 
and  quality  of  public  services,  increased  costs  and  time  involved 
in  accessing  these  services,  and  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
adapt  urban  proyrans  to  rural   needs    CCopp;   USDA  Yearbook  1979, 
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Schmidt  (1982)  made  the  following  observations  on  rural  life; 


There  are  few  (if  any)  generalizations  concern- 
ing life  in  rural  America  which  can  be  made  with 
absolute  certainty.     This  is  rot  k^cause  we  know 
so  little  ai>out  rural  conditions.  ..but  rather, 
because  rural  areas .differ  so  greatly  one  from 
another >• .Diversity  exists  in  geography,  demog- 
grapby,  culture,  and  ethnicity,     it  exists  in  the 
variety  of  political  forms  and  ^t  exists  in  the 
diversity  of  the  rural  economy... It  represents 
(at  the  same  time)  a  great  resource  in  our  work 
with  those  wno  inhabit  our  countryside  (11), 


In  summation,  rural  areas  are  the  backbone  of  America  in  that 
they  are  tne  sources  of  all  re.  materit^ls  that  are  essential  to 
our  high  quality  ol   life    (Diliinan  and  Hobos,    1982).  It  is  the 
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rural  people,  the  growers  and  ^^xtractors  of  these  raw  materials, 
ifho  represent  the  focus  of  the  remainder  of  our  discussion. 

Hav,^ng  considered  several  definitional  and  value  items  as  a 
prelude  to  the  thesis  of  this  address,  we  can  now  csove  to  a  discussion 
of  selected  trends  in  rural  America  and  their  implications  for 
rural  librarians.  These  trends  include:  the  population  turnaround, 
economic  changes,  improvement  in  housing,  decreased  poverty  levels, 
iocceased  formal  educational  attainment,  changes  in  the  structure 
of  rural  families,  increases  in  rural  crime,  changes  in  local 
government  finance  and  expenditures,  and  improvement  in  health 
care  and  transportation. 
Population  Turnaround 

A  si9nificant  development  occurred  in  th«;  pattern  of  population 
growth,  beginning  in  the  laLe  X96ds  and  becoming  measurable  in 
about  1972,  For  the  first  time  in  more  than  168  years,  the  population 
growth  rate  was  higher  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  areas,  despite 
a  decline  in  the  national  birth  rate  (Beaie,  1981),  In  the  19608, 
rural  and  small  town  growth  was  4,4  percent.  Between  1970  and 
1989,  this  growth  rate  had  climbed  to  15.4  percent  (USUA,  Office 
of  Rural  Development,  1983:1), 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  the  number  of  persons  living  in 
Qonmetropol i tan  counties  declined  by  2,8  million.  By  contrast, 
in  the  decade  of  the  197^5,  the  number  of  people  in  nonmetropolitan 
counties  increased  by  8,4  million.  This  growth  in  the  19706, 
however,  was  not  uniform  across  the  U,S.A.  Four  factors  seem 
to  have  influenced   this  unevenness.     These  factors  include  the 
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9CO«rth  of  the  e.:tractive  industries,  the  expansion  of  resort  indus*« 
triea,  the  relocation  of  persons  of  retir^^nt  age,  and  the  groMth 
of  four  year  plus  colleges  (USDAr  Office  of  Rural  Develo{^nt, 
1983:2) . 

In  the  Northeast  Hegion  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  nonmetropoXitan 
population  increased  by  12.4  i^rcent.  Similarly,  a  7.8  percent 
increase  vas  registered  in  the  North  Central  Region,  A  17.1  percent 
increase  was  noted  in  the  Southern  Region,  and  a  31.«  per<:ent 
increase  in  nonroetropol itan  growth  was  recorded  in  the  Western 
Region  (USDA,  office  f  1  Rural  l>evelopraBnt ,  1«I83:2>. 

Uneveneas  of  growth  is  junt  one  factor  which  should  be  recognized 
by  persons  who  provide  services  to  rural  areas.  Another  significant 
factor  is  the  nature  and  structure  of  this  population.  Today, 
one  in  every  four  Americans  <or  57  million  people)  lives  in  noniset-^ 
ropolitan  areas  (USDA,  Office  ol  Rural  Development,  1963:5). 
twenty-eight  percent  of  the  American  population  18  years  of  age 
and  under  lives  in  rural  areas  {Stern,  1980),  as  does  one-third 
(11  million)  of  the  nation's  total  elderly  {Harbert  and  Wilkinson, 
1979).  Approximately  27  million  women  aged  16  years  and  over 
live  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  {Bescher -Donnelly  and  Smith,  1981). 
Projections  suggest  these  population  tremSs  will  continue. 

These  population  trends  suggest  some  obvious  conclusions.  There 
will  be  an  increasing,  but  uneven  demand  for  rural  library  services. 
Uao,  services  will  need  to  be  geared  especially  to  those  18  years 
of  age  and  under  and  to  those  65  years  of  age  and  over,  in  addition, 
data  need  to  be  gatnered  on  the  types  of  demands  such  age  cohorts 
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have  placed  on  these  seirvices  in  the  past  in  order  to  determine 
wtet  services  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 
Bcoootnic  Growth 

Population  growth  in  nonmetropolitan  counties  resulted  in  part 
izom  eipanding  job  opportunities. 

Rural  ^pioyraent  growth  in  the  1970s  outpaced 
urban  job  progress  by  one-tbird.    Mhile  total 
employaent  in  the  United  states  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  2,1  percent  in  the  1970Sr  the 
growth  rate  in  rural  America  was  2.3  percent 
•••and  1.9  percent  in  metropolitan  areas 
CUSOAr  Oftice  of  Rural  Development,  1983:5). 

t'his  difference  wab  even  mote  pronounced  in  those  rural  counties 
with  no  town  of  more  than  2,^06  {arsons  as  they  avera<|ed  3,3  percent 
e»ploy<aont  growth  (USOA,  Office  of  Sural  tteveloposent,  1983). 

The  AMrican  faroier  now  produces  enough  harvest  for  75  persons  

twice  the  output  produced  in  the  1940s  with  one-third  the  workers.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  this  drastic  increase  is  due  to 
the  adoption  of  nigh  technology.  The  term  "agri-business"  is 
often  used  to  describe  the  status  of  roost  American  farms  (USDA, 
Office  of  Rural  Development,  1933), 

The  farm  worK  force  svems  to  have  stabilized  at  nearly  six 
million.  In  addition,  the  rural  economy  has  diversifi^  and  is 
no  longer  dominated  toy  agriculture.  Still,  sel f -efni?loyment  is 
nearly  twice  as  common  in  rural  as  in  urban  America.  Several 
reasons  for  this  diversity  become  apparent.  They  include  the  follow- 
Ingi  a  tax  system  that  encourages  industrial  growth,  abundant 
land  at  iroderate  prices,  access  to  national  transportation  systems, 
and  a  trainable  labor  force.    Thus,  the  rural  economy  more  closely 
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reseables  and  is  affected  by  national  economic  cyclea  (USOA^  Office 
of  Rural  De^lo^nt,  1983s 5)  •    This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Traditionally,  the  industries  based  in  rural  areas  have  been 
those  that  offer  lower  pay.  This  situation  may  change  now  that 
wore  high  tech  inaustry  is  becoming  nonmetro^litan  based. 

Wonen  in  Araerica  have  been  perceived  as  occupying  positions 
that  are  peripheral  or  supportive  in  relation  to  those  occupied 
by  men,  and  they  have  not  figured  into  the  GMP  (arown,  1982). 
These  perceptions  are  no  Xonyor  accurate.  Setwe^^n  1971}  and  1980, 
the  number  of  nonituetropolitan  women  16  ye^srs  of  age  and  over  who 
participated  in  tht*  ^abor  force  increased  by  4.^  million  persons 
or  &3  percent.  By  1980,  48  percent  of  all  nonmetropolitan  women 
were  in  the  labor  force.  This  increase  came  about  as  a  result 
of  the  following  factors:  (1)  more  jobs  were  made  available  to 
woiBen  in  nonmetropolitan  industries  and  ai;fSoc'iated  anci llary  services, 
{2}  a  more  liberal  sex  role  ideology  developed,  (3)  variations 
in  family  size  and  structur*^  occurred,  (4)  families  experienced 
increased  need  tor  another  income,  and  {5}  other  changes  in  family 
roles  and  responsibilities  occurred.  Certair.ly,  by  any  measure, 
women  are  contributing  signi  f  ican  .ly  to  the  economic  growth  in 
oonmetropolitan  areas  (Bescher-Donnel ly  and  Smith,  1931). 

These  changes  in  the  L»conomy  have  implications  for  rural  library 
service.  Librarians  will  experience  increased  demand  for  information 
on  high  tech  occupations,  career  change,  computers,  time  nmnagejaent, 
dual  wage  earners,  and  ways  to  cope  with  family  change. 
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Social  pgoqreaa  Indicators 

Jilthoui}h  edttcation&l  attainment  has  increased,  rural  students 
(specially  minority  group  Aembers}  £.re  likely  to  enroll  in  school 
lateCf  pro9rdaa  through  school  more  slowly,  coaplete  temet  school 
year^f  and  score  loiier  on  national  tests  than  students  who  attend 
arbat*  schools.  The  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  among 
the  rural  population  grew  frois  4S.9  in  1970  to  02. 8  in  1980,  but 
coral  education  statistics  are  not  encouraging*  in  Cactf  several 
aspects  of  rural  education  present  problems*  These  disturbing 
aspects  include  the  following;  (I)  about  half  the  rural  population 
age  25  and  older  had  completed  high  school  in  1975  (compared  to 
about  tuo-thirds  o£  their  urban  counterpart^*) «  (2)  about  a  quarter 
of  rural  blacks  and  Hispanica  in  the  same  age  group  had  completed 
High  lichool,  (3)  functional  illiteracy  remained  high  among  rural 
«i£ioritiea  as  30  percent  of  rural  black  males  and  19  percent  of 
rural  black  feMles  had  complete  less  than  five  years  of  formal 
education  in  1^15,  and  (4)  regardless  of  race,  the  college  enrollmej&t 
rates  of  rural  students  were  lower  than  those  of  their  urban  counters- 
parts  (USDA,  1978? 6;*  The  need  for  supplenmnts  to  rural  education 
is  great*  Rural  libraries  can  help  fill  this  need.  Ironically, 
perhaps  trflgically,  federal  funding  for  rural  libraries  was  cut 
from  the  budget  in  fiscal  years  '83  and  '84.  Lobbying  for  refitoration 
of  these  funds  is  crucial*  These  data  should  support  your  argument 
for  the  restoration  of  these  funds. 

Housing  conditions  in  rural  areas  have  improved  markedly* 
MOtievei  «   by  almost  any  measure  of  adequacy ^   housing  continues 
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to  te  poorer  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  A  higher  percentage 
of  rural  than  urban  residents  ure  likely  to  live  in  hcMoes  that 
lack  complete  plumbing  and/or  are  crowded,  lack  a  coispleta  kitchen, 
and  have  a  lower  reark4?t  value.  These  problems  affect  blacks, 
Indians,  migrant  workers,  the  elderly,  and  single  {arsons  living 
in  rural  areas  more  than  they  do  the  general  rural  population, 
Several  reasons  for  these  problems  can  be  given.  These  includei 
il)  limited  access  to  credit,  (2)  limitev^  incoiw,  (3>  job  instability, 
and  (4)  prejudice  (USDA,  1978:6-7). 

Rural  poverty  levels  (as  set  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  ^Ifare) 
have  fallen  ig  percent  over  the  past  2»  ^^srs.  rrom  1969  to  1979, 
poverty  levels  dropped  from  17,9  to  13.7  percent.  This  trend 
is  positi«^Iy  reflected  in  increased  median  rural  family  incomes, 
still,  income  is  lower  in  rural  areas  for  every  major  racial/ethnic 
group.  Moreover,  rural  poverty  is  not  evenly  distributed  across 
the  regions  of  the  U.S.  Areas  of  chronic  and  persistent  poverty 
are  concentrate  in  the  Soa^h  where  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
poor  reside  JUSDA,  Otfice  of  Rural  Development,  1983). 

Significant  differences  exist  between  rural  and  urban  poor. 
Urban  poor  families  moBt  often  are  headed  by  females,  unemployed 
workers,  or  by  persons  not  in  the  labor  force.  Conversely,  mxB 
rural  poor  families  are  heavily  involved  in  the  labor  force. 
^otty  percent  of  these  families  are  headed  by  full-time  workers 
and  almost  half  have  two  or  more  wage  earners.  Thus,  poverty 
levels  in  rural  areas  are  not  associate  with  labor  force  partici-* 
pation,  but  rather  with  the  types  of  jobs  that  have  traditionally 
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been  available  in  rural  labor  markets.  Kecent  diversification 
t9  beginning  to  reverse  this  trend  soioowhat  <USDA,  I978;S-6). 

Hhat  can  rural  libraries  do  to  assist  th^^.  rural  poor?  Hural 
libraries  can  provide  information  to  those  ll^o  mrK  i#ith  lot<-incoi&e 
persona  or  faailiea  in  the  following  areas:  careersr  money  management, 
tiise  use  of  credit,  and  budgeting. 

raaily  structure  in  rural  society  has  undeigone  significant 
changes*  shifts  from  family  owned  to  corporate  o%«ned  farms  have 
nsulted  in  loss  of  family  identity  and  cohesion,  as  well  as  unemploy- 
mentf  economic  problems,  and  increasing  industrialization.  The 
Ottt««8rd  migration  of  the  young  has  f ra^mc^nted  family  ties  and 
inward  migration  of  nonrural  people  has  caused  conflicts  in  values 
and  changes  in  social  institutions  (Coward  and  Smith,  1981,  Dillman 
and  Kobbs,  1982) « 

The  liteBtyl4*s  of  rural  women  are  changing,  as  are  the  lifestyles 
of  women  in  other  sectura  ot  American  society.  ftural  womi.n  are 
still  more  likely  to  he  married,  have  nK>re  children,  live  m  large 
families  and  marry  earlier  than  urban  women*  But  they  are  beginning 
to  enter  the  workforce  in  higher  numbers  {Haney,  19«2,  8escher --Donnelly 
and  Smith,  19Bl).  Although  they  still  value  their  traditional 
»ateroal  role,  fertility  control  and  an  awareness  of  tne  feminist 
movement  has  helped  rural  women  become  more  independent  and  willing 
to  exert  influence  in  family  and  community  afliiirs  {Flora  and 
Johnson,  1978). 

Kural  families  are  more  lik€?iy  to  be  headed  by  married  couples 
than  are   urban   families*     Family   stability   is   greater   in  that 
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fwer  divorces  occut  (although  the  rate  Is  rising)  (Smith  aoiS 
Coward r  1981)  •  Rural  society  is  not  tolerant  of  divorce  (C*arson« 
1978);  tbere€oref  vhen  divorces  do  occur,  divorcees  atid  children 
o£  divorced  parents  encounter  rK^re  social  disas^roval. 

The  Americr  ^  family  is  experiencing  a  decline  in  kinship  ties. 
Fanily  neatiers  are  soving  to  ocher  geographical  areas  (Lee»  198f) 
and  family  life  is  evolving  nontraditional  forms  with  friendships 
and  stepfamil ies  replacing  kin  networks  (Macklin,  1980).  t^ee 
and  Cassitv  (1981)  have  found  that  these  factors  (migration  and 
spatial  separatio.i  from  kin)  are  also  issues  in  rural  aieas. 
Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  familial  support  systems  are  diminishing 
in  rural  as  veil  as  in  urban  areas.  No  data  are  available,  however, 
on  how  rural  people  are  handling  this  issue — especially  the  elderly 
and  widowed.  We  do  know  that  there  are  fewer  human  services  available 
in  rural  areas  to  cope  with  this  phenomenon. 

Finally,  a  significant  change  has  occurred  in  attitudes  toward 
premarital  sex.  Clayton  and  Bokemeier  (1980)  state  that  premarital 
sex  has  increased  the  incidents  of  childbearing  among  teenage 
girls.  This  is  the  age  group  least  likely  to  contraception 
and  most  likely  to  have  childbirth  complications  and  besL  unhealthy 
babies.  Rural  parents  are  more  intolerant  of  premarital  sex  and 
are  less  likely  than  urban  parents  to  make  birth  control  or  abortion 
information  available  {Larson,  1978).  This  presents  significant 
problems  for  rural  youth  who  may  hold  m>te  liberal  values  than 
their  patents  do. 

The  above  issues  demonstrate  the  need  in  rural  areas  for  increased 


institutiooal  support  systems  and  ir^expensive  huo^n  services  prograas 
such  as  family  education,  sex  education r  9nd  contraceptive  education* 
Yhere  is  also  a  need  for  mental  health  services,  programs  t^  re-educate 
voaen  and  the  unemployed   for  better  g  and  day  care  centers 

for  children  wbose  mothers  .«re  employed,  Hopefullyr  the  1980s 
will  be  a  d«;cade  of  change  which  will  see  an  increase  in  these 
services.  Rural  libraries  could  help  supply  information  in  these 
areas* 

Rural  crime  is  on  the  increase  in  categories  such  as  larceny, 
theft r  misdefneanor  and  selected  violent  crimes  (Rotfeld,  1983)* 
Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this  rise:  (1)  a  changing 
coxDiaunity  structure  that  is  less  inhibiting;  (2)  the  fact  that 
children  and  property  are  less  closely  supervised  in  families 
ifhere  both  parents  work,  |3)  sioall  widely  spread  housing  developments; 
(4)  a  growing  number  of  part-tine  farners  who  are  absent  much 
of  the  day;  {5)  improved  highways  that  permit  a  criminal  to  escape 
before  his  criae  is  discovered;  (6)  the  tendency  of  r»ny  rural 
residents  to  leave  doors,  windows,  and  fielc^  equipment  unlocked; 
(7) understaffed  local  police  forces,  and  (8)  a  continued,  but 
unrealistic  sense  ot  safety  in  rural  areas  (Rotfeld,  1983K 

One  nationwide  trend  that  needs  aore  research  is  the  significant 
percentage  increase  in  critses  such  as  shoplifting  among  those 
rural  residents  65  years  of  age  and  older  (Rotfeld,  1983).  Materials 
such  as  those  available  from  the  National  Center  for  Rural  Crire, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  could  be  highlighted  in  rural  library  displays 
to  help  "taKe  a  bite  out  of  rural  crime." 
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Pttbllc  Services 

Local  government  expend! turet  {^t  capita)  are  usual ly  a  rough 
indicator  of  the  level  of  community  services  available  in  urban/rural 
areas*  In  1972,  urban  counties  averaged  one  and  one-halt  times 
higher  per  capita  local  government  expenditures  than  did  rural 
counties.    This  gap  continues  to  widen   (USDA,  198d:7). 

The  cautions  set  forth  earlier  about  uneveness  of  growth  in 
rural  areas  translate  into  overburdened  facilities,  understaffed 
services,  and  ill-defined  growth  plans  in  areas  of  rapid  population 
growth.  The  opposite  is  true  for  declining  ri^ral  areas  (Butler 
and  Howell,  1980)*  Furthormorer  Riany  local  governmental  units 
are  restricted  by  law,  by  political  tradition,  and  by  economic 
reality  <in  botii  rapid  growth  ar^as  and  declining  areas)  fro» 
taxing  adequately  to  furnish  needed  services.  In  1977,  43  percent 
of  the  rural  governmental  expenditures  came  from  State  and  Federal 
Aid  (^299  per  capita)  {USDA,  1978:6),  Block  grants  may  help  loosen 
the  local  governm*^^nt  revenue/expenditure  crunch  if  local  governments 
avail  themselves  of  these  resources.  Rural  libraries  could  help 
provide  information  to  local  governn^nts  to  help  them  secure  such 
resources*  Rural  local  governmental  units  that  lack  a  professional 
grant  writer  often  lose  potential  resources  to  those  governmental 
units  who  have  such  a  staff  f^rson. 

Health  care  issues  in  rural  America  differ  Irom  tnos<;  of  urban 
America.  There  is  some  indication  that  rural  people  are  less 
healthy  than  their  urban  counterparts  (McCoy  and  Brown,  1978). 
Few  studies,  however,  have  been  done  on  the  healtn  status  of  rural 
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poople*  It  is  known  that  rural  areas  have  a  higher  infant  mortality 
ZBte  (16*9  versus  IS.d  per  1,00(1  live  births)  than  urban  areas 
do.  Some  researchers  have  sug9ested  that  high  inlant  mortality 
rates  are  tied  to  poverty  related  conditions  such  as  poor  housing, 
inadequ*,)te  nutrition,  insutficient  prenatal  care,  and  increased 
teenage  childbearing  due  to  earlier  marriages.  High  rates  of 
both  of  these  phenou^na  are  B»te  prevalent  in  rural  areas  (Chiliaan, 


The  fact  that  quality  health  care  is  often  inaccessible  in 
rural  America  presents  a  problem.  Current  research  shows  that 
rural  health  care  is  inferior  to  urban  health  care  because  it 
is  frequently  inaccessible  and  because  fewer  physicians  practice 
in  rural  areas  (Cordes,  1976) • 

Transportation  in  rural  areas  falls  far  short  in  nearly  all 
respects  to  urban  transportation.  Inadequate  rural  transportation — 
especially  tot  the  poor,  elderly,  handicapped,  young,  and  one^-car 
families — msKes  gaining  access  to  jobs,  health  care,  social  services, 
shopping,  recreation,  and  cultural  opportunities  difficult. 
Coupled  with  this  lack  of  public  transportaion  is  the  high  cost 
of  long-distance  private  transportation. 

Among  all  rural  households,  52  percent  own  only  a  single  vehicle 
and  15  percent  do  not  own  any  vehicle*  Less  than  1  percent  of 
the  rural  population  working  outside  the  home  uses  or  has  access 
to  public  transportation-  Transportation  is  an  even  more  serious 
problem  for  the  rural  poor  and  the  elderly*  Fifty-seven  percent 
of  rural   poor    nsidents  and   45  percent  of  rural   elderly  have  no 


1980). 
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car  {USOh,  1980:ie-II). 

During  the  period  between  1972  and  1988,  1,30B  small  towns 
lOBt  intercity  tnis  lines.  Regulated  air  service  carriers  ^Iropped 
290  service  points  (3d  percent  of  the  total)  during  the  period 
from  to  198(5   (USUA,  1980:10-11). 

Two-tlilrds  of  the  nation's  major  roads,  particularly  those 
in  rural  Arotr^'—^  need  resurfacing  and  rebuilding.  Many  rural 
bridges  have  been  closed  or  their  use  has  bt?en  severly  restricted. 
Rural  roads  can  not  support  firetruck  and  bookinobile  traffic  (USDA, 
Office  of  Rural  Development,  1983:10-11). 
Conclusion 

Most  objective  measurtr^  of  socioeconomic  conditions  show  that 
the  quality  of  life  in  rural  Anierica  has  improved  in  recent  years. 
Data  on  population,  income,  employment  and  housing  are  more  positive 
than  previously.  However,  data  on  health  care  and  transportation 
indicate  even  more  rural  versus  urban  lag  than  previously.  Data 
showing  progress  in  income,  employment  and  housing  categories 
point  out  the  persistence  of  rural-urban  disparity.  Pocki  ;:s  of 
poverty  inhabited  by  luinority  groups,  tne  elderly,  and  migrant 
workers  persist,  especially  in  the  South.  in  the  past,  programs 
that  were  tailored  for  urban  problems  were  applied  to  rural  problems. 
This  situation  still  exists,  and  the  issue  needs  attention  (USDA, 
1980:11). 

In  addition  to  the  specilic  implications  already  stated  for 
those  of  us  who  work  in  rural  areas,  librarians  should  note  several 
more  that   resu  1 1    from  the    trends   ment  ioned  above  •     Whether  one 
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works  iv  a  rural  area  that  is  experiencing  decline  or  ^roifth  in 
population^  a  need  foe  increased  inteiorganizat ional  linkages 
exists*  We  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  linkage  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  rural  library  network  and  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  network.  The  latter  organization  has  offices  in  each 
of  the  approximately  3,190  counties  oi  the  United  States*  Further- 
ffiore^  the  goals  of  the  two  organizations  are  similar.  Both  seek 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  their  rural  clientele* 

There  is  a  need  for  appropriate  and  accessible  educational 
aervicres  in  rural  areas.  Disadvantaged  rural  dwellers  need  these 
S'srvices*  £ven  the  least  disadvanatged  rural  dwellers^  young 
married  couples  with  children ,  experience  mobility  probit^-ms  during 
the  workday  because  the  employed  spouse  drives  the  car  to  work* 
Oi>viously#  the  need  for  flexibility  in  providing  appropriate  times, 
techniguesi  and  places  for  these  educational  opportunities  demands 
major  consideration* 

Materials  rau-^  be  geared  to  the  educational  level  of  our  clientele* 
The  disparity  in  the  levels  of  formal  educational  atta'nment  between 
rural  and  urban  residents  suggests  that  educati  nal  materials 
Should  be  adapted*  The  diverse  political,  cultural,  social, 
and  €»conomic  conditions  that  exist  in  rural  areas  indicate  a  need 
for  conducting  case  studies,  studies  that  could  be  monitored  to 
see  which  programs  work,  which  ones  need  to  be  changed,  and  what 
geoeralities  can  be  drawn  from  indi  '^ual  conditions*  Case  studies 
could  be  set  up  in  various  "se  ^  -^ois^unities"  that  «ft>uld  take 
into  account  the  diversities  and  hical  differences  mentioned 
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above.  RuKaX  librarians  and  Cooperative  Extension  Service  personnel 
could  vork  together  in  these  endeavcrs  and  both  apply  the  findings 
to  program  development. 

Services  should  be  geared  to  families  in  transitionf  families 
changing  their  place  of  residence  or  place  of  efsployinent • 
in  stage  of  life  cycle,  place  of  residence^  state  and  place  of 
employment.  Educational  displays  and  materials  could  spotlight 
crime  reduction  programs  and  health  care  programs  aimed  specifically 
at  the  needs  cf  rural  residents. 

In  susBsatiot,  we  believe  that  models  for  pro«^rams  and  services 
must  be  based  on  rural  needs,  needs  which  can  be  discovered  by 
pursuing  rural   research.     we  can  no   longer   apply  urban  coodels 
to  rural  communities. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  NLH  FROGKANNING 


ttiosas  Phelps 

Pr^ram  Officer  for  Libraries 
tlational  findotment  for  the  Humanities 
ttasliiiigton,  D.C. 

I  found  the  proceedings  of  this  conlerence  interesting  this 
f&ocnin9»  Ron  X  can  consider  rural  librarianship  from  the  social 
«cientist*8  perspective.  Hopefully  this  conference  will  enable 
ue  to  determine  what  implications  the  humanities  hold  for  the 
rural  eavironaent  and  identify  the  factors  that,  distinguish  rural 
areas  fron  urban  areas. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  become  aware  of  these  differences* 
The  Endowment  is  aware  of  differences  k^tween  programs  that  are 
iaplemanted  in  urban  and  rural  settings.  On  the  other  handt  it 
is  important  to  understand  that  the  humanities  are  the  humanities 
no  matter  where  they  are.  And  they  should  be  used  in  the  process 
of  discovering  who  we  are* 

I  loo)(ed  over  the  program  a  number  of  times  ^fore  I  was  able 
to  decide  what  you  %^nted  me  to  discuss.    The  basic  issues  seemed 
to  ha  the  future  of  The  Endowment  and  the  future  of  tne  hun^nities* 
t  will  address  these  issues,   but  X   feel  that  it  is  important  for 
tta  to  understand  what  the  humanities  are^  what  The  Enu  iwment  is, 
what  we  do,  and  what  we  look  for  in  libraries. 

Let  me  talK  first  about  the  business  of  huii»nities  programming 
because  that  is  what  most  librarians  are  interested  in*     In  order 
to  do  thatr  X  must  first  talk  about  the  ^  sciplines  that  comprise 
the  humanities.    The  humanities  incorporate  the  following  disciplines^ 
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language  (both  modern  and  classical) ;  linguistics;  literatace 
in  all  of  its  aspects!  histocy;  juris  prudence;  i^ilosophy;  arcbae*** 
ology;  coaparative  religion;  ethics;  and  the  history,  critlcists, 
and  theory  oC  the  arts.  x  often  hear  the  phrase,  **If  you  compose 
it,  play  itr  or  paint  it,  it*s  the  arts.  It  you  talk  about  doing 
these  things,  it*8  the  humanities.*'  Aspects  of  the  social  sciences 
which  are  hujaanistic  in  nature  or  use  the  canons  of  the  humanities 
are  also  included.  These,  then,  are  not  necessarily  the  applied 
social  sciences,  Zf  you  Mtarn  how  to  use  a  scalpel  or  sew  a  stitch, 
that  is  applied  scienrre.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  talk  about 
the  history  of  medicine  fro^  Hippocrates  on  dovn,  that  can  be 
a  concern  of  the  huo^nities.  We  hara  a  programs  ^t  John  Hopkins* 
Hospital  that  deals  with  ^th  doctors  and  patients,  in  the  area 
of  ethics  and  choice.  This  issue  has  received  national  attention 
due  to  a  court  case  now  pending  regarding  the  life  or  death  of 
a  sick  child.  That  choice  is  of  the  humanities;  it  is  not  of 
fined  i  c  i  ne  • 

The  second  part  then  is  the  study  and  sharing  of  the  huraanities 
that  we  call  prograisming .  I  think  this  is  what  we  are  here  to 
discuss  today.  It  is  essential  that  programs  offer  an  interpretation 
of  the  hunsnitie  .  If  we  raerely  display  objects  without  inaking 
an  attempt  to  interpret  thera,  we  do  not  get  an  idea  of  how  the 
humanities  influence  n^n.  Mext  Z  would  like  to  discuss  ways  in 
which  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  fulfills  its  mission* 
The  Endowment  has  several  divisions.  X  will  speak  about  each 
one  of  them  because  Z  think  it  is  important  for  you  to  know  about 
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the  Division  of  Education  is  specifically  concern^  with  the 
CKeotion  oC  cutEicula,  it  certainly  answers  the  chacges  levelled 
by  the  report  •'Nation  at  Riskf"  just  put  out  by  the  CosBmissioo 
oa  Education.  This  document  tells  us  something  —  that  we  la'^st 
iMsn  to  read  and  write  by  first  learning  to  speak*  We  isust  then 
speak  with  a  sense  of  history,  philosophy,  and  ethics  because 
these  are  the  choices  that  fall  into  our  hands. 

My  first  connection  with  The  l^national  Endowoaent  for  the  Humanities 
caaie  about  through  a  grant  made  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board*  At  the  time  we  were  setting  up  programs  in  libraries  throughout 
the  country  that  dealt  with  curricula  specifically  designed  for 
ittdependent  study/guidance  projects.  We  do  not  think  that  education 
happens  only  in  a  classroom.  The  Endown^ent  seeks  to  promote 
learning  through  nontrad i tional  educational  irethods.  Most  of 
the  funding  from  the  Departnient  of  education  will  go  to  educational 
institutions  because  they  have  experience  in  Jesigning  curricula 
in  the  haiaanities.  But  .uuch  of  the  funding  ooes  to  support  non- 
traditional  educational  programs  such  as  those  presented  in  libraries. 
We  do  not  see  many  grant  proposals  like  this  coming  to  us,  but 
X  think  that  rural  libraries  would  be  capable  of  sponsoring  this 
type  of  programmint,. 

The  next  division,  that  of  Fellowships,  handles  proposals 
involving  independent  study/research  and  teaching.     It  funds  grant 
requests  submitted  by  both  individuals   and  groups*  Libraries 
have  tapped  these  funding  sourcis,  but  few  of  them  have  been  rural 
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libraries.  Prograns  have  been  funded  at  large  libraries  that 
have  research  collectio:i&  like  the  Huntington,  the  Newberry  Library r 
and  the  Folger-Shakespeare  Library.  Theae  libraries  are 
storehouses  of  knowledge,  and  their  collections  deserve  to  be 
studied.  X  think  we  should  start  sn^ll  in  rural  libraries*  It 
is  important  to  note  that  libraries  are  probably  the  institution 
of  BK>st  note  for  The  Endown^nt. 

the  next  division  that  you  should  know  about  is  that  of  Research 
and  Research  Collections.  This  particular  division  should  interest 
librarians.  Although  we  think  of  research  as  an  "ivory  tow^r** 
activity,  it  is  much  more  than  this.  In  fact,  the  largest  part 
of  research  ii.  probably  bibliographic  in  nature.  Bibliographies 
are  coaipiled  in  libraries.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  networking  and  cataloging  functions  that  stem  froa  places 
like  The  Liorary  of  Congress  and  The  inland  Consortiuni  of  Research 
Libraries  (which  has  about  125  aerobers)  ,  The  NEH  conatanLly  supports 
these  kinds  of  projects  so  that  these  bibliographic  records  will 
be  available  to  all  in  th*»  very  near  future*  Rural  libraries 
will  have  access  to  these  records  just  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Coluabia 
do  at  present*  This  is  an  important  thing  to  realize*  We  are 
not  just  busy  pumping  money  into  libraries  for  programs,  but  also 
for  education,  and  for  research. 

The  next  division,  th»>  State  Programs  Division,  fulfills  an 
important  role  on  the  national  scene.  it  is  the  federation  of 
tbese  kinds  of  monios  that  allows  the  states  to  act  independently 
upon  what  they  discover  to  be   their  needs.     The  State  Programs 
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DiYlBion  has  probably  as  much  money  as  any  of  the  divisions  a 
the  HEH,   but   they  dole  it  out  in  smaller  amounts  because  they 
deal  with  specific  states  and  want  as  much  activity  to  90  on  with 
that  money  as  possible. 

X  am  affiliated  with  the  next  divisioHr  the  Division  of  General 
Pcograxas.     I  don*t  want  you   to  forget   the  Office  of  Challenge 
Grants  at  the  NEH.     This  is  a  place  where  librarians  can  go  for 
operating  nwney,  money  for  bricks  and  mortar  and  acquisitions* 
Btit  these  funds  have  to  be  specifically  designed  to  fulfill  the 
RCN»d  of  the  humanities  within  libraries*     We  w»  nt   these  funds 
to  be  focused  on  promoting  the  humanities,  but  we  will  give  you 
JDoney  for  bricks  and  mortar  so  books  can  be  housed. 

The  Office  of  Challenge  Grants  works  only  on  a  three-to-one 
SMitch  basis.  For  every  three  dollars  that  you  raise  from  non-federal 
sources  to  implement  a  proposal  approved  through  this  office, 
we  give  you  one  dollar.  That  is  very  important  to  some  of  the 
larger  urban  libraries.  t  think  it  would  be  important  to  you 
alaor  but  we  get  very  few  applications  from  the  smaller  rural 
libraries  even  though  we  know  that  they  coald  raise  the  three-to-oae 
Batch#  So,  we  are  trying  to  encourage  you  to  apply  for  these 
foods* 

The  Division  of  General  Programs  consists  of  three  entities* 
The  first  is  the  media  program.  The  media  program  funds  discreet 
projects  for  television  and  radio.  But  this  is  done  with  the 
understanding  that  the  programs  will  be  aired  through  public  broadcast 
systems.     This  division  does  not  fund  projects  designed  to  produce 
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sedia  foe  tho  classroois.  It  does  not  fund  the  production  of  slide/tape 
presentations  to  be  shown  in  library  halls.  It  is  designed  specif*- 
ically  for  those  things  that  will  be  produtTed  to  90  on  public 
broadcast  channels.  These  programs  do  not  have  to  receive  nationaX 
exposure*  There  are  small  public  broadcast  units  which  are  regional 
or  statewide #  as  well  as  the  national  systems  like  PBS« 

The  second  subdivision  within  the  Division  of  General  Programs 
is  that  of  museums*  Museums  not  only  house  material  culture  and 
arty  they  also  interpret  these  artifacts*  The  artifacts  aren^t 
just  displayed,  they  arc  interpreted  through  the  use  of  catalogs, 
tours,  and  signs.  I  might  add  that  libraries  foreaerly  received 
program  funding  through  a  separatt^  subdivision  of  their  own* 
But  this  category  lai  been  merged  with  the  touseuns  subdivision* 

The  third  subdivision  within  the  Division  of  General  Programs 
is  called   Specir,l   Projects*     Special   Projects  has  three  offices! 
The  Office  of   Program  Uevelopfi^nt ,  The  Office  of  Youth  Projects 
and  Younger   Scholars,   and  the  Office  oi    Libraries*  Libraries 
apply  to  us  using  the  same  guidelines  as  those  used  for  Prograis 
Development,   but   their  office  has  a  discreet  aiQount  of  money  to 
be  presented  through  the  grant-making  activities  of  the  KEH* 
Special   Project   funds  are  used  to  produce  iisaginative  progtaas 
that  present  all  areas  of  the  humanities  to  the  general  public. 
These  projects  introduce  and  interpret  the  humanities  to  the  public 
at  large* 

One  objective  of  this  conference  is  to  encourage  you  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  making  the  ideas  stored  between  the  covers 
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ot  the  books  housed  in  your  collections  corae  alive  for  the  general 
pebXic.  ¥he  humanities  Involve  the  search  Cor  connections  and 
relationships  in  huMn  history,  they  include  the  study  o£  ideals* 
valuesr  and  experiences  which  provide  the  context  for  understanding 
both  the  past  and  the  present.  Both  hun»n  and  material  resources 
are  used  in  studying  the  humanities.  The  materials  used  include 
books  and  other  texts  as  well  as  art  and  artifacts.  Tte  human 
resources  include  those  professionals  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

Programming  in  the  humanities  must  deal  with  humans.  The  humanities 
include  those  branches  of  learning  that  deal  with  the  way  human 
beings  feel,  think,  and  behave  and  with  what  they  consider  to 
be  important  and  valuable.  The  humanities  differ  from  the  arts 
which  focus  on  the  product  as  well  as  creative  skills.  The  humanities 
differ  from  the  sciences  which  concentrate  on  describing  man's 
environment.  The  humanities  have  as  their  central  concern  the 
meaning  and  the  purpose  of  hun»n  life  and  freedom,  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  the  state  and  the  moral  consequences  of  human 
action*    Those  are  the  themes  we  want  programming  to  reflect* 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  here*  A  humanities  scholar  is 
someone  who  is  involved  in  teaching  or  research  in  some  area  of 
the  humanities  and  is  usually  employed  by  an  academic  institution. 
The  terms  "humanist"  and  "humanitarian"  should  not  be  confused, 
Ma  gat  proposal  after  proposal  that  has  this  as  its  central  problem* 
Bttoan  welfare  and  service  does  not  cepresent  the  humanities* 
When  officials  at  N£H  use  the  word  "humanist"  they  are  sf^aking 
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of  one  who  is  trained  in  one  area  of  the  huiwnitiea,  they  do  not 
refer  to  so«eone  who  is  motivated  by  the  desire  to  promote  the 
good  of  laankiod. 

»ow  that  I  have  discussed  the  mission  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  NEH,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  about  The  Endow- 
ment in  general.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hmnanities 
MS  created  by  Congress  in  1965  to  support  projects  of  research, 
education,  and  public  activity  in  the  humanities  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  study  of  the  humanities  can  make  our  country 
a  «ore  civilized  nation.  The  humanities  aie  not  necessarily 
concerned  with  improving  the  quality  of  life;  they  do  not  involve 
changing  the  government  to  make  conditions  better.  The  humanities 
do  require  us  to  study  the  past  and  to  assess  it  thoughtfully 
io  order  to  form  our  own  conclusions. 

Public  programs  in  rural  and  urban  settings  alike  should  work 
toward  accomplishing  one  or  more  of  the  following  objectives: 
fostering  an  appreciation  of  cultural  works?  illujninating  historical 
ideas,  figures,  and  events;  or  promoting  an  understanding  of  the 
disciplines  of  the  humanities.  Grant  proposals  should  focus 
on  one  of  these  three  objectives. 

When  I  mentioned  that  the  humanities  include  the  interpretation 
of  cultural  works,  I  was  not  referring  to  artifacts.  I  referred 
to  cultural  works  such  as  music  and  paintings  and  the  illumination 
of  historical  ideas,  figures,  and  events,  simply  stated,  we  would 
call  that  history.  History  includes  biography.  Biography  by 
nature  is  history.     I  think  it  is  impori^nt  to  point  that  out. 
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The  third  pragratis)iii9  objective  seeka  to  promote  an  umSerstanding 
o£  the  disciplinea  that  coraprise  the  humanities.  This  opens  a 
lot  of  doors  but  not,  we  hope.  Pandora's  boxes.  Programs  may 
focus  CHI  any  specific  discipline. 

Programs  aay  involve  any  or  all  of  the  three  areas  o^ntioned 
above.  He  are  not  active  prograRmra  at  The  National  Bndow&ent 
for  the  Hu***«'dtie8,  He  support  those  people  who  are  active  pro- 
graasers*  Z  am  excited  iihen  I  receive  imaginative  proposals  dealing 
with  ways  to  present  the  humanities  to  the  general  public.  Libraries 
hold  **pride  of  place"  as  an  institution  of  the  humanities.  They 
house  oar  booics,  records,  and  thoughts*  Hon  can  these  materials 
be  accessed?  As  librae iansr  you  should  he  concerned  with  facilitating 
access  to  tt^se  materials.  Our  mission  is  to  encourage  reading^ 
diwussion,  and  interpretation  of  humanistic  themes. 

X  would  like  to  discuss  some  proposals  which  have  recently 
been  funded  that  demonstrate  successful  projects  in  rural  axeas. 
In  198f  a  project  was  funded  for  the  rural  libraries  of  Vermont, 
This  program  encouraged  citizens  to  read  five  booXs  chosen  specifically 
to  address  a  particular  these.  This  particular  project  was  not 
modeled  on  the  Chicago  Great  Books  idea,  2t  did  not  micourage 
people  to  read  Plato  or  Dante  or  Shakespeare.  The  books  chosen 
were  modern  novels  written  by  prominent  authors,  several  of  whom 
were  from  Vermont, 

How  did  this  program  work?  The  librarians  in  these  towns  remarked 
to  their  patrons,  "He  are  going  to  read  these  books,  Hould  you 
like  to  join  us?"     The  grant  bought  paperback  editions  to  give 
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away.  This  pEograra  ms  losely  based  on  the  RIP  (Reading  Is  Funda-* 
santal)  program.  Scholars  from  nearby  academic  institutions  in 
both  New  Nanpahire  and  Vermont,  met  together  and  planned  ways 
of  presenting  this  progran  in  a  curriculusa  mode.  They  t#eiit  to 
rural  areas  to  hold  discueision  groups.  These  discussion  grouf^ 
vere  not  very  successful  to  begin  with.  At  first  only  four  or 
five  people  came  to  the  discussions.  After  they  dis<^vered  that 
the  discussions  concentrated  on  literary  themes,  more  people  began 
to  attend.  Attendance  rose  to  forty  or  forty-five*  In  one  instance, 
an  entire  tovn  of  15i  people  attended  the  book  discussions  at 
the  local  library.  Ttey  asked  the  librarian  to  arrange  for  baby- 
sitting. The  librarian  decided  that  this  presented  an  ideal 
oj^rtunity  for  storytelling. 

This  program  i#as  very  iK>pular  and  «#e  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  why  it  was  ever  since.  We  have  to  coise  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  people  do  want  to  read.  They  want  someone  to  provide 
direction  in  these  discussion  groups,  and  they  want  to  talk  ibout 
tl^ir  own  experiences  as  they  relate  to  what  they  have  read. 

The  discussions  were  planned.  Specific  questions  were  raised 
but  then  the  channelled  discussions  becan^  wide-open.  This  program 
was  so  popular  that  it  was  tried  again  a^ny  of  the  rural  towns 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  With  that  in  mind,  we  have 
since  given  $962,000  to  the  American  Library  Association  to  discover 
if  they  can  do  this  on  a  nationwide  scale* 

So,  oar  support  of  this  program  grew  from  the  $22,560  granted 
for  the  original  proposal  to  $950,000  to  see  if  this  type  of 
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prograraaing  could  be  implemented  on  a  nationwide  scale.  This 
xaoney  vas  gcaoted  to  support  projects  in  small  toitns  in  rural 
4mric«,  not  projects  for  Manhattan,  Pittsburgh,  or  Philadelphia. 

Another  successful  project  sponsored  in  Vermont  involved  a 
Study  of  genre  literature.  Patrons  read  westerns  and  learned 
to  distinguish  between  goi^  books  and  ni^iocre  books.  They  learned 
to  judge  books  by  evaluating  the  strength  of  the  plot*  They  found 
that  good  books  did  not  just  deal  with  tales  of  white  horses  and 
biack  costumed  cowboys,  but  that  they  communicated  the  values 
of  American  life.  Use  your  imagination  to  pull  people  together. 
Offer  them  alternatives  to  mass  market  fiction,  introduce  them 
to  solid  books  dealing  with  the  humanities,  and  get  them  excited 
about  new  ideas. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  the  review  process  used  at  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  because  it  is  different 
in  its  approach  from  any  other  foundation.  A  preliminary  proposal 
generally  arrives  on  my  desk  and  that  is  the  first  step*  We  give 
advice  to  those  who  submit  these  informal  queries  and  to  those 
who  submit  formal  preliminary  proposals.  The  deadlines  for  these 
kinds  of  proposals  vary*  The  program  that  I  represent  has  two 
deadlines  a  year,  usually  in  February  and  August*  It  takes  a 
proposal  about  six  months  to  be  processed  after  that  deadline. 
These  deadlines  apply  to  full-blown  proposals- 
After  the  formal  proposal  comes  to  us,  it  is  reviewed  by  a  panel 
of  peers.  These  panels  usually  include  humanities  scholars  but 
thm^  may  also   include  other   resource  people   like  librarians. 
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Every  panel  that  revi&t#s  peoposals  submitted  by  libraries  incladM 
'^^brarian.  If  the  proposal  involves  designing  exhibits*  a  maseuo 
representative  is  included  on  the  panel*  If  a  proposal  calls 
for  the  production  of  slide-tape  shows  or  videodiscs,  we  bring 
in  oedia  people  to  sit  on  the  reviewing  panel  (even  if  the  mdia 
is  not  intended  for  public  broadcast)  • 

The  scholars  who  sit  on  these  reviewing  panels  are  selected 
for  various  reasons.  Sc»ae  are  selected  because  they  have  expertise 
in  sooe  aspect  of  public  programming ^  others  are  selected  because 
of  their  expertise  in  subject  areas*  Panels  generally  include 
literature  and  history  scholars* 

After  the  proposals  have  teen  reviewed  by  the  panels #  we  send 
th^  to  specific  outside  reviewers.  Again,  these  outside  reviewers 
include  scholars,  librarians,  museum  officials,  or  mer  .  people* 
We  consider  the  panel  *s  convents  and  the  reviewer  *8  recoKsnendations* 
Then  our  staff  sifts  all  of  the  evidence  and  tries  to  draw  some 
conclusion  as  to  whether  a  proposal  should  be  recommended  or  not* 

Our  recocsmendations  go  before  the  National  Council  on  the  Humn^ 
ities,  a  twenty-six  member  group  appointed  by  the  President* 
HSDbers  serve  overlapping  teriss  of  six-year  duration*  They  sift 
through  all  of  our  recommendations,  read  the  proposals,  mamt  to 
discuss  them  if  necessary,  and  make  recoiiui^ndations  to  the  Charifluin* 
The  Council  meets  four  time  a  year  (in  Kovember,  February,  Hayt 
and  August).  After  one  of  these  i^etings  has  been  held,  we  let 
you  know  whether  or  not  you  will  receive  a  grant. 

I^roposals  are  submitted  to  the  Chairman,   Dr  *  William  Bennetts 
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who  nakes  the  final  signature  on  the  awards.  That  process  takes 
us  about  six  months.  This  explains  why  awards  are  nade  six  Mnths 
after  the  application  deadline.  The  Guidelines  state  that  you 
laay  suhait  proposals  **for  projects  beginning  after  a  certain  date.*" 
He  oeed  that  six  months  ttom  the  date  of  satHxission  to  conpleta 
this  strict  review  process.  No  proposal  is  approved  until  it 
has  gone  through  this  review  process* 

2  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  Guidelines*  There  is 
an  inelligibility  section  which  lists  what  we  don*t  fund, 
do  not  fund  acquisitions  except  as  they  relate  to  the  prograns 
that  you  are  planning.  This  question  corses  up  every  dayt  **Can 
you  give  me  some  money  to  buy  books?**  Ho,  l  can^t.  TheQiidlelinoB 
elaborate  on  this  a  little*  We  do  not  fund  special  collections 
or  original  cataloging,  we  try  to  point  that  out  in  the  Guidelines. 
Hor  do  we  fund  networking,  online  setvicest  microphotography, 
cmaputer  access,  or  preservation.  Some  conservation  is  funded 
by  research  when  necessary,  particularly  in  the  larger  libraries 
that  have  manuscript  collections  in  need  of  preservation* 

Elligible  projects  are  ones  that  are  geared  toward  encouraging 
the  general  public  to  read,  understand  and  appreciate  the  best 
boots*  your  ideas  on  how  to  accomplish  this  are  as  valid  as  mine* 
It  is  no  accident  that  some  of  the  most  popular  projects  supported 
by  the  HISH,  such  as  reading  groups,  lectures,  exhibits  and  other 
kinds  of  interpretive  programs  are  very  successful.  Your  patrons 
want  to  participate  in  these  programs,  but  often  thoy  just  don*t 
know  bow  to  become  involved*     Hural   libraries  should  be  one  of 


the  primacy  access  points  because  ttiey  represent  the  only  nettrork 
,4n  America  that  is  constant.  They  are  the  only  tscllities  in 
ttoat  small  towns  that  offer  this  type  of  cultural  activity.  They 
ptovide  nore  than  just  everyday  information*  They  provide  thought- 
provoking  information  and  that  is  important. 

According  to  Chairman  Williais  Bennett,  in  oany  places  books 
are  merely  filling  space.  The  ideas  they  contain  are  not  filling 
heads.  If  you  can  encourage  patrons  to  read  these  books  by  engaging 
in  programing f  the  Endowt^nt  vill  have  accomplished  its  objective. 

QUBSTlOtt  FROH  THE  AaOIEffCE:: 

Q.  X  would  like  to  know  if  support  for  these  projects  is  limited 
to  American  communities  or  does  The  National  Bndoment  for  the 
Humanities  provide  support  for  projects  in  communities  outside 
of  the  Urited  States? 

A,  The  Division  of  General  Programs  funds  projects  only  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  its  territories.  However,  some 
research  projects  may  fund  international  travel,  z  have  a  proposal 
before  me  now  from  Simmons  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science 
that  will  involve  producing  a  videodisc  on  the  "Bmperor  I*  digs 
in  China.  So,  we  do  support  sou^  international  travel.  But  the 
proposals  must  originate  from  the  United  States  or  one  of  its 
territories*     We  have  done  a  number  of  projects  in  Puerto  Rico. 


CURBENT  TREHDS  IN  HUMANITIES  f>ROGRAHHING 


ftidiacd  Clieskif  kibratim 
State  Libjcacy  of  Ohio 
Ooiiu^s,  Ohio 

Xt  Is  II  pleasure  to  be  here  to  discuss  current  trirtnds  in  huroanities 
l^ro9ram»in9  in  snail,  rural  libraries.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
whet  libraries  are  doiug  and  to  see  how  they  have  changed  over 
tim  years* 

X  have  been  involved  in  this  process  for  over  thirteen  years 
and  X  feel  that  Z  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  see  the  gro«rth  of 
andecstanding  between  public  libraries  and  the  humanities  progrASi, 
X  vas  privileged  to  be  one  of  five  j^ople  selected  to  go  to  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  state-based  council  in  Ohio*  The 
fvoup  included  the  president  of  a  private  college/  two  deans  of 
continuing  education,  the  director  of  the  State  Historical  Society, 
sod  a  representative  from  the  Steite  Library. 

X  «rould  like  to  review  ii  program  with  you  ^'nd  share  with 

you  BOme  thoughts  on  how  libraries,  especially  rural  libraries, 
fit  into  the  program.  Both  the  divisions  of  Education  Programs 
«od  Fellowships  and  Seisinars  exclude  public  libraries  fron  the 
poaibility  of  easy  participation.  The  Division  of  Research  Progratas 
can  provide  libraries  with  some  funding  for  programs.  However, 
this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Two  divisions  which  do  provide  proqram  funding  for  scialler 
poblic  libraries  include  the  Division  of  Public  Programs  and  the 
Division  of  State  Programs.  Since  Tom  Phelps  has  covered  th^ 
public  prograois,   I  would   like  to  concentrate  on  the  state-based 
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During  the  years  that  I  have  been  involved  in  hiunanities  prograsK- 
raingi  I  have  seen  library  programs  improve  fcoa  poor  to  outstag^iim 
as  both  librarians  and  humar.«.ties  scholars  learned  more  about 
one  another  and  how  to  work  together. 

In  order  to  trace  the  development  of  humanities  programs  in 
the  libra«.y,  I  would  like  to  examine  the  historical  role  of  the 
public  library.  Through  the  years,  public  Ibraries  have  been 
thought  of  the  peoples'  university  and  they  have  been  in  the 
forefront  in  helping  to  develop  continuing  education  progrons 
for  adults*  Public  libraries  have  provided  the  leadership  for 
the  start  of  many  community  pro9rams  and  discussion  groups.  Public 
libraries  represented  the  real  strength  of  the  Great  Books  discussim 
groups  « 

Public  libraries  seemed  to  be  a  natural  ally  when  tJie  state 
programs  for  the  humanities  were  established  to  provide  support 
for  humanities  projects  designed  to  reach  the  nation's  diverse 
public.  The  state  programs  intended  to  bring  together  humanities 
scholars  and  members  of  the  general  public*  In  our  first  year 
of  operation,  we  realised  that  the  two  logical  institutions  to 
start  with  (as  far  as  prograsr^ing  was  concerned)  were  the  university 
and  the  public  library. 

Humanities  scholars  were  eager  to  become  involve  in  the  program* 
However,  during  the  first  years  that  state-based  programs  were 
funded,  the  programs  had  to  deal  with  a  public  policy  issue. 
This  created  problems  since  many  libraries  were  not  equipped  to 
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handle  prograisBing  coXated  to  public  |>ol4cy  issues.  The  program 
planning  tias  cautious  and  awkward  in  the  beginning  since  it  had 
to  involve  both  scholars  and  the  general  public. 

In  later  years^  as  the  NBH  broadened  the  scope  ot  tbo  programs 
they  funded  and  sponsored  humanities  programs  that  were  not  based 
on  public  policy  issues,  a  larger  variety  of  libraries  became 
Involved  in  huflsanities  programming. 

X  mnt  to  discuss  several  aspects  of  program  planning  including 
tbe  hunaoities  fields  which  have  been  covered,  formats  which  have 
been  employed,  and  the  size  ol  grant  awards*  In  reviewing  the 
total  nuflober  of  grants  awarded  over  a  two  year  period  by  the  State 
Humanities  Councils,  I  encountered  examples  that  reflect  the  variety 
of  programs  sponsored  by  small,  rural  libraries.  X  will  not  discuss 
metropolitan  programs  at  the  present  time  since  they  are  not  relevant 
to  our  discussion* 

the  variety  of  prograis  topics  demonstrates  that  small  libraries 
ar3  in  touch  with  their  coimunities.  It  is  necesary  know,  especially 
in  smaller  communities,  what  will  sell  attd  what  will  not.  At 
the  same  time,  librarians  and  humanities  scholars  need  to  insure 
that  the  programs  presented  will  provide  opportunities  for  the 
participants  to       involved  throughout  the  program. 

The  State  Siumanitictf  Councils  have  formulated  a  prescribed 
definition  of  what  is  included  in  the  humanities.  I  would  like 
to  describe  some  programs  that  have  been  implemented. 

One  Alabama  library  sponsored  a  project  that  dealt  with  the 
areas  of  history,  philosophy,  and  literature.    A  variety  of  programs 
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rare  offered  within  a  ten  tnonth  poriod.  Humanities  acholars  addressed 
such  issues  as  the  intt^rdependence  of  science,  technology,  and 
the  humanities;  and  the  impact  of  the  humanities  on  plaoning  for 
the  future.  Multi-!»tdi<.i  programs  and  radio  programs  were  offered 
in  addition  to  lectures.    The  project  also  utilised  taped  interviews* 

The  total  project  cost  was  $105,009.  Of  this  total,  $26,000 
was  a  grant  from  the  State  Humanities  Council.  The  local  libraKy 
contributed  $3,b9i^  and  also  cost-sharing  of  approxiraately  $75,000 
which  included  the  value  of  the  time  contributed  by  all  the  people 
involved «  Although  this  appeared  to  be  a  large  grant,  the  actual 
cash  portion  represented  only  thirty  percent  of  the  cost, 

Another  library  in  Alabaioa  presented  a  literature  p^'ogram  on 
the  works  of  if^illiam  Faulkner.  Numerous  activities  were  scheduled 
in  order  to  eKamine  Faulkner's  life,  ideas,  humor,  and  fiction* 
A  play  was  designed  to  appeal  to  an  audience  with  or  without  scholarly 
knowledge  of  the  writer*  The  project  also  sponsored  fila  prograi&s 
and  newspaper  essays. 

A  third  Aloh^mti  project  covered  the  fields  of  archaeology, 
linguistic:?,  and  literature.  This  project,  which  focused  on  language 
and  literature,  sought  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  history 
and  heritage  of  Alabama's  Lower  Creek  Indians.  Local  archaeology 
di<js  wero  hi*^ihli'^htt*d.  This  project  utilizcfd  a  conference/seminar/ 
workshop  formal,  along  with  a  siide/tape  presentation. 

An  Arkansas  library  developed  a  sociology  project  designed 
to  provitlo  intormatlon  on  aging  as  a  creati/e  process.  The  prograa 
featured  exhibits,    lectures,   and  films.     The  total  cost  of  this 


project  was  $148^  The  cash  grant  to  the  library  was  $33  vith 
9115  as  io-kind  contribution  for  tine  ani3  use  of  facilities* 
tlie  tocal  iiapact  on  the  coisasunity  was  greater  than  the  $148  expend* 
iture* 

Ubile  the  fields  within  the  humanities  can  be  individually 
identified,  projects  can  cover  mote  than  one  discipline  within 
tlie  field.  A  libtary  in  kdabo  sponsored  a  project  that  covered 
the  fields  of  history  and  literature  entitled  '^The  Library,  the 
Humanities,  and  the  Comisunity:  Boise  Public  Library  Plans  for 
the  Future.**  In  line  ^rith  the  recently  published  public  library 
siission  Btaten»nt«  this  project  allowed  the  Boise  Public  Library 
to  examine  its  role  in  the  community  and  to  assess  the  role  of 
the  humanities  in  library  programming.  This  was  accosplished 
by  convicting  a  coiajdunity  survey,  by  holding  a  aeries  o£  con^iuDity 
meetings  with  target  groups,  and  by  holding  a  meeting  open  to 
menbers  of  the  general  public.  The  meetings  were  planned  and 
conducted  by  an  historian.  This  project  used  a  research  format 
and  a  produced  a  printed  document  for  follow-up  workshops. 

h  library  in  Idaho  presented  a  Great  Books  Foundation  Training 
^Tsogram.  This  project  extended  tbe  range  of  the  Great  Books  Prograia 
by  training  new  discussion  leaders  from  all  over  the  state*  The 
instructor  was  an  historian  affiliated  with  the  Great  Books  Founda- 
tion. The  training  sessions  enabled  discussion  leaders  to  inaugurate 
Great  Books  Programs  in  their  comsunities. 

Another  Idaho  library  sponsored  an  interdisciplinary  project 
that  included  the  fields  of  history  and  archaeology.    This  project 
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featured  a  humanist  in  residence.    Tte  humanist  in  residence  worked 
primarily  with  the  schools  and  libraries  wJthin  the  county*  He 
idenitifed  primary  and  secondary  county  history  resource  materials 
and  produced  a  directory  vhich  listed  thefii.    In  addition,  he  held 
workshops  in  libraries  to  demonstrate  how  these  resources  coa)d 
be  used  to  teach  local  history, 

Ku  Indiana  library  designed  an  interdisciplinary  project  that 
combined  the  fields  of  literature  and  art.  This  project  was  sponsored 
in  conjunction  with  Children's  Book  Week.  The  fourth  grade  students 
in  Charlestomt  Indiana ,  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  a  local 
author  of  children's  books.  He  discussed  literature  and  the  creative 
writing  process.  The  children  wrote  short  book  reviews  and  printed 
tfum  on  the  front  flaps  of  book  jackets  they  designed. 

Many  of  the  projects  that  libraries  have  developed  are  intecdis^- 
ciplinary  in  scope.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  librarians 
need  to  know  their  ommunities,  and  know  what  would  be  of  interest 
to  their  patrons. 

A  small  Kansas  library  implemented  a  project  on  history  and 
anthropology.  Three  films  were  shown  that  depicted  and  interpreted 
historical  aspects  of  the  westering  experience.  The  films  i^re 
based  on  anthropological »  archaeologicrtl ,  folkloric,  and  historical 
sources.  A^fter  the  films  were  shown,  scholars  led  discussibns 
and  related  the  films  to  Kansas. 

A  project  in  lauisiana  entitled  "Folk  Public  Perf oroiances  in 
the  Saint  Tasmiany  Parish  Libraries**  covered  the  fields  of  anthro- 
pology,  history,   and   literature.     Funds  were  provided  for  Saint 
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tmsmny  Parish  Libraries  to  stage  three  Louisiana  folktales  using 
j^sf^try  accoapanied  by  a  folk  craft  exhibition. 

¥he  use  of  local  resource  people  for  projects  will  ensure  that 
a  broad  range  of  activities  can  be  offered*  A  Minnesota  library 
project  entitled  ''Then  and  Now,  Linking  the  Generations  Through 
Beminiscence**  combined  archaeology,  art,  education,  and  library 
eolenca*  participants  representing  difference  age  groups  compered 
and  contrasted  their  life  experiences  focusing  on  customs,  and 
cttltural  and  environmental  influences.  Meekly  meetings  focused 
on  reminiscence  vriting*  Music  and  historical  artifacts  were 
used  to  stimolate  recollection  and  discussion.  Booklets  containing 
Mfflples  of  these  reninscences  were  circulated  among  libraries 
and  schools  in  the  area. 

A  north  Carolina  project,  "Haywood  County:  Its  Land  and  Traditions," 
used  elesents  from  the  following  fieldss  comparative  religion, 
crafts  and  natural  history,  folklore,  music  and  dance.  These 
elements  are  recognized  as  components  of  the  cultural  heritage 
pt  this  mountain  region,  and  they  embody  many  of  the  coimaunal 
values  which  are  of  interest  to  huo^nists.  The  project  sponsored 
demonatrations  of  traditional  crafts  and  music  and  solicited  comments 
from  the  audience  concerning  the  significance  of  these  cultural 
forms  in  the  state.  The  discussions  were  complemented  by  scholarly 
dialogue  and  oral  history  interviewing. 

A  West  Virginia  library  project  entitled  '•Working  Places  of 
the  Past  in  the  Eastern  Panhandle"  surveyed  historic  industrial 
sites  in  the  eastern  panhandle  section  of  the  state.    This  project 


featured  extiibits,  paRiphletB  on  representative  sites,  a  aeriea 
of  illustrated  talkSf  discussions,  and  guidea  tours  of  key  historic 
industrial  sites.  Both  industrial  archaeology  and  history  mre 
covered  in  this  project. 

What  formats  were  used  in  programs  that  vere  s^^^nsored  by  ^lall, 
rural  libraries?  You  have  probably  already  identified  sos^  of 
the  formats  that  were  used  just  frow  the  project  descriptions. 
One  format  which  is  gaining  popularity  is  that  of  oral  history 
interviewing,  A  library  in  Georgia  sponsored  a  history  proj^t 
which  examined  Grady  County's  Black  cossnunity  and  docunented  It 
by  collecting,  preserving,  and  organizing  photographs.  The  older 
citizens  in  the  coomsunity  were  interviewed.  The  prograss  featured 
a  lecture,  a  seminar,  and  a  field  trip  to  the  Black  Archives  at 
Florida  A  &  M  University.  A  variety  of  formats  were  coaployed 
including  a  conference  workshop,  oral  history  interviews,  site 
interpretation,  and  a  tour. 

An  Idaho  library  also  sponsored  an  oral  history  project*  The 
•Post  Falls  Historical  Project"  secured  the  services  of  several 
humanists  v.  worked  closely  with  the  library  in  crder  to  gather 
oral  histories  of  Post  Falls  with  the  aim  of  enhancing  the  library's 
local  history  collection.  The  project  also  produced  a  self-guiding 
tour  of.  the  town's  historical  sites,  Duildings,  and  trails.  The 
project  included  exhibit  site  preparation  and  tours  as  well  as 
oral  history  interviewing* 

A  New  Meifico  library  sponsored  a  project  that  dealt  with  art 
history  and  criticism  and  archaeology.     This  project  was  entitled 


*fiB»  Search  for  Alexander,"  A  panel  discussion  provided  the  audience 
vith  an  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  the  history  and 
origins  of  hellenistic  life  and  culture.  The  discussion  also 
l^rovided  insight  on  the  art  and  archaeology  of  the  period  and 
itm  inpect  on  our  own  culture.  The  archaeologist's  slidetalk 
helped  the  audience  visual  ire  problems  encountered  during  the 
search  for  Aleraader*s  tomb.  The  archaeologist's  lecture  also 
omapsred  and  contrasted  that  archaeological  dig  vith  digs  in  Ken 
ifesico* 

Librarians  can  by  very  i0aginative«  A  library  director  in 
Ohio  found  her  project  format  so  successful  that  she  usckS  the 
same  prograa  when  she  <soved  to  a  library  in  Pennsylvania.  Her 
projTOt  featured  live  call-ins  and  public  dialogue.  This  project^ 
*Reet  the  Innovators^**  sponsored  lunch  hour  phone  discussions 
between  local  citirens  and  outstanding  experts  such  as  Or«  Benjamin 
Spock,  Edwin  !lewman,  Milton  Friedman,  and  Abby  Hoffman. 

Librarians  feel   very  strongly  about  the  materials  that  are 
housed  in  their  libraries*    The  Vermont  libraries  provided  a  packaged 
series  project  based  upon  audience  discussion  of  different  topics* 
This  packaged  series  covered  the  fields  of  history  and  literature* 

One  successful  book  discussion  series,  **crime  and  Culture  in 
Detective  Fiction,"  erasainad  British  and  American  samples  of  this 
genre  from  sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  novels  to  present  day  works, 
rnis  packaged  project  examined  social  attitudes  about  crime  and 
the  characterisation  of  the  detective  and  his  milieu. 

There  is  no  one  perfect  way  of  doing  things.     A  lot  depends 
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i^n  tlie  librarian's  pco9ramia9  idBmUt  tbe  re&oocce  people  availabl«f 
and  thm  librarian's  kDOvXodcie  of  his  coiraonity. 

YoQ  my  be  wondering  boM  raucb  pro^rai^ing  costs,  bov  tim 
is  involved  in  planniogf  and  wbether  your  library  paA  afford  to 
sponsor  a  program.  These  piogrms  range  in  cost  frosi  less  tban 
9Ii0  to  over  $100^080.  Tl^  grants  froa  the  State  Humanities  Coimcias 
are  not  overwbelffiing  amounts*  k  lot  depends  on  the  aiBOuot  of 
tine  you  are  willing  to  put  into  planning  a  prograsi. 

Soste  libraries  are  able  to  put  more  into  programs  than  otl^re. 
the  Great  Books  Foundation  Training  Program  in  Idaho  had  a  total 
cost  of  $2,500;   $1,000  came  froa  the  Humanities  Council,  local 
contributions  totaled  $1,200,  and  $300  represented  in-'kind  con-* 
tributions. 

Sone  libraries  have  Friends  of  the  Library  groups  irtiich  asaiat 
then  in  providing  local  funds  and  some  are  able  to  work  with 
other  agencies*  The  humanist  in  residence  program  in  Idaho  which 
assisted  the  schools  and  public  libraries  is  an  example  of  this. 
The  total  cost  for  the  project  was  $30,000,  The  grant  froa  tiie 
Idaho  Council  was  $14,500  with  the  libraries  and  the  schools  sharing 
a  cost  of  $7,000    along  with  $8,010  worth  of  in-kind  contributions. 

The  Charlestown,  Indiana,  Children's  Book  Week  Pro:)ect  was 
implemented  at  a  cost  of  $800;  $400  of  this  came  from  a  state 
grant,  the  other  $400  represented  local  io-'kind  contributions 
of  time  and  facilities. 

As  yoo  can  see,  it  doesn't  cost  much  to  put  on  a  good  progm* 
Most  of  the  examples  I  have  discussed  were  sponsored  by  individual 
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libnarieBf  libraries  tbat  developed  their  pro:iect8  locally  with 
MSiataitcci  ixom  tmmanities  scholars.  Other  libraries  used  prepackaged 
|txo9ra3pis.  A  number  of  Kansas  libraries  participated  in  an  Aaerican 
Mort  Story  £ilB  series.  These  projects  utilised  a  packaged  program 
provided  by  the  Kansas  Council  of  the  Hunanities.  The  Council 
provided  the  filasy  viewer's  guides,  publicity  materials,  evaluation 
tocBiSf  books,  and  guides  for  the  scholars  who  led  discussions 
a€ter  the  filAs  were  £^om« 

In  conclusion,  librarians  can  consult  offices  which  develop 
programs  on  a  8^atewide  t?«sis  and  iisplement  one  of  these  preplanned 
prograiBS  using  local  resources  and  people*  Librarians  can  become 
active  in  planning  cosraimity  programs. 

Are  program  planning  and  grant  writing  worthwhile  activities? 
Eilbrariana  should  be  concerned  with  broadening  the  scope  of  their 
library's  appeal.  Tk^y  should  try  to  act  as  catalysts  and  bring 
together  scholars  and  metDbers  of  the  public.  This  is  the  role 
o€  the  public  library,  particularly  the  8ffla;.l  rural  library. 
2  urge  you  to  learn  more  about  your  State  Humanities  Councils, 
to  xseet  with  staff,  and  to  find  out  how  you  can  bring  scholars 
and  the  citizens  in  your  co^unity  t03ether* 
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RSACTIOMS  FROM  PhhEL  NEMBSRS 


UiiQt  Shelkrot,  State  Librarian 
Atato  Library  oC  Pennsylvania 
Hacrisbor^r  PA 

X  think  it  will  be  useful  to  tell  you  a  bit  about  the  E^ennaylvania 
State  Library* a  involvement  In  the  National  Endowment  £or  the 
Hoannities  projects  and  then  I  will  relate  some  of  my  own  thoughts 
on  this  subject. 

Cne  of  our  divisions  at  the  state  Library,  the  Library  Services 
Division,  has  an  enormous  collection  of  publications  including 
a  large  genealogy  collection  and  a  variety  of  political  science 
resources  irfaich  are  useful  foe  state  government  •  One  of  our  greatest 
strengths  is  in  the  area  of  newspapers.  We  recently  recreived 
a  grant  from  the  NRH  Research/Resources  Program  to  begin  a  planning 
process  for  the  preservation  of  newspapers  throughout  the  Co^on- 
Health.  We  were  one  of  fifteen  states  selected  to  receive  this 
pXanniog  grant.  What  it  means  {and  it  nas  interesting  implications 
for  librarians)  is  that  we  are  now  involved  in  the  process  of 
inventorying  and  cataloging  on  CXTLC  all  netispapers  published  in 
Pennsylvania  since  the  first  one  appeared  in  1729. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  coll-ct  this  information 
in  the  past,  but  tnis  project  entails  a  comprehr.jsive  search  for 
all  of  the  extant  newspapers,  whether  they  are  housed  in  historical 
aociety  buildings,  in  libraries,  or  in  the  attics  of  private  hoMS. 
We  are  trying  to  locate  all  of  these  newspapers  in  order  to  microfilm 
the  ones  that  are  deteriorating,  and  we  are  setting  up  priority 
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lists  Cot  this  type  of  preservation  activity. 

Ttiese  plans  will  1:^  submitted  to  UBH  for  a  sut^ssquant  ^rantf 
a  9rant  that  will  r::;iuire  matching  funds  fron  the  state  to  cover 
the  expense  of  the  detailed  work  that  is  involved,    Kany  of  yoa 


may  have  received  two  communications  from  us  recently.  One  was 
an  announcement  of  the  grant  and  an  invitation  to  a  conference 
held  on  September  30*  The  second  was  a  request  for  some  brief 
information  about  newspapers  collections  which  you  are  aware  of* 
By  identifying  these  newspapers  and  making  there  available  to  people 
on  microfilm,  the  history  of  rural  areas  (as  well  as  that  of  urban 
areas)  will  be  preserved  and  brought  to  life  as  never  before. 
I  think  this  project  has  implications  for  humanities  programs 
connected  with  libraries.  Such  a  project  could  bring  people  together 
in  order  to  discuss  the  history  of  a  coimsunity  and  the  popular 
culture  which  once  existed  and  t*>rfnt?d  the  basis  of  modern  l^nnsylvania 
comm^ities* 

Our  Library  Development  Division  has  also  been  involved  in 
the  b^EK  program  in  several  ways«  Approximately  three  years  ago^ 
the  State  Library  received  a  NEH  grant  which  supported  local  pro- 
gramming efforts.  The  objective  was  to  help  libraries  throughout 
the  state  develop  new  concepts  in  adult  programming*  Leandra 
Po«  was  in  charge  of  this  program  which  produced  some  exciting 
documents.  This  project  focused  on  the  "built  environment,** 
Papers  were  commissioned  on  a  variety  of  topics  including  the 
following  i  archi  tecture  and  its  influence  on  everyday  living, 
the  preservation  of  local  history/   rural  and  urban  values,  women 
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«Qd  literature,  ethnicity*  and  aging.  Thase  p«|^rs,  i^icb  mra 
4i«tribtttea  to  the  tventy-flve  libraries  that  participated  in 
the  ptojectf  vere  used  to  stisulate  thought  and  generate  ideas 
for  local  programing.  Over  fifty  programs  vere  teld  tLrooghout 
ths  atate  atilizing  local  hunanists  to  investigate  these  concepts* 

Over  five  thousand  people  participated  in  these  programs* 
A  planning  guide  was  dewlo^  in  conjunction  with  this  project* 
It  presents  a  simple  blueprint  for  planning  a  humanities  program 
In  the  library*  It  suggests  how  you  can  gat  a  sense  of  what  is 
meed&d  in  the  community.  It  includes  soto  checklists  to  follow 
to  insure  that  your  program  is  successful.  We  still  hsve  some 
of  these  planning  guides  available  at  the  Stat  Library.  Xf  you 
ate  interested  in  seeing  one,  please  let  me  know  and  I  will 
mend  yoo  a  copy. 

The  third  division  in  the  state  Library  is  the  School  Library 
Media  area.  2  don't  think  that  this  division  has  sponsored  any 
hmaoities  projects  within  the  last  few  years.  The  recent  reorgani** 
aation  of  the  Department  o£  education  (the  unit  that  the  atate 
Library  belongs  to}  has  resulted  in  a  very  close  relationship 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network.  X  was  interested 
to  learn  that  the  production  of  public  television  programs  is 
an  area  that  the  NEK  is  interests  in.  1  feel  that  this  is  something 
we  should  look  into  now  that  m  have  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  the  public  television  network. 

You  may  be  i»ndering  why  we  do  humanities  programming  in 
libraries.     It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  main  reasons* 
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ItilicftriM  s|K)nsor  humanities  prograsm  in  order  to  increase  circu-- 
latiOD  ot  existing  materials^   to  bring   information  to  people, 
and  to  bring  people  into  the  library  who  have  never  been  there 
before,     i  think  it   is  iaportant  to  realise  that  you  need  not 
be  concerned  about  all  of  these  objectives,   but  you  should  be 
concerned  about  one  or  more  of   them*     If  you  don't  have  space 
in  your  library  to  bring  a  group  of  people  in  for  a  meeting,  don't 
worry  about  it.     You  can  use  the  church  hail  down  the  street. 
Bcingii^  people  in  to  the  library  does  not  have  to  be  your  goal. 

However,   the  number  of  people  you  involve  in  your  prograss 
is  extremely  important.    Toin  Phelps  mentioned  that  one  of  our 
goals  is  to  bring  humanistic  ideas  to  the  general  public.  When 
preaenting  humanities  programs,  we  need  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  reach  as  broad  a  cross-section  of  people  as  possible,  Som 
ideas  will   only  appeal  to  a  narrow  audience.    A  friend  of  mine 
once  said  that  he  hated  it  when  libraries  sponsored  programs  on 
tower  Bessarabian  art.    How  many  people  are  going  to  be  interested 
in  a  program  on  tower  Bessarabian  art? 

We  can  use  humanities  programs  to  reach  that  large  group  of 
people  in  our  communities  that  we  havre  been  unable  to  reach  by 
offering  traditional  library  service.  Librarians  should  seek 
to  serve  a  larger  group  of  people.  They  rteed  tu  tealite  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  a  specialized  candy  store  and  a  supermarket, 
liibraries  should  be  the  ttupermarkets,  the  Kroger 's,  the  Giant 
Sagles,  and  try  to  serve  a  large  clientele.  That  is  the  key  to 
success.    That  is  the  way  we  can  l^st  utilize  humanities  prcgraming 
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in  libvaries. 
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REACrXOllS  FBON  PMEL  MEMBERS 


Robert  Case,  Librarian 

liancaster  City  and  County  Librarian 

Lancaster ,  PA 

I  Hill  offer  my  point  of  view  as  a  library  administiator » 
As  X  listened  to  the  presentations  this  morning  v  ^  thotj9bt  of 
the  contrasts  that  exist  between  urban  and  rural  lifestyles* 
The  Cowmissi oners  of  Lancaster  County  hold  the  view  that  they 
don*t  have  to  provide  sewers,  daily  paper  services,  and  other 
amenities  for  people  who  chose  to  live  in  rural  areas.  Yetv  it 
is  the  rural  areas  with  their  isolation  and  poverty  that  make 
Lancaster  County  elllgible  for  federal  programs. 

I  went  through  several  areas  cosing  here  this  loorning*  First 
I  passed  through  a  whole  county  which  is  presently  under  quarantincf 
as  some  five  counties  are,  with  avian  flu.  What  impact  does  that 
have  on  the  people  and  the  economy  of  that  rural  area?  What  can 
librarians  do  in  a  situation  like  this?  h  humanities  program 
could  explore  this  process  of  history  in  the  roakiny.  when  you 
bring  three-hundred  ex^tts  from  all  over  the  country  into  a  county 
to  handle  a  situation  like  this,  there  has  to  be  some  impact  on 
sociology,  on  economics,  on  the  people  who  live  there. 

After  leaving  the  avian  flu  area,  I  went  by  Three  Mile  Island. 
This  was  once  thought  of  as  the  Brigadoon  of  Lancaster  County* 
The  incident  at  Three  Wile  Island  has  made  an  ii«f»ct  on  all  of 
us  no  laatter  where  we  ljve»  When  1  see  bumper  stickers  that  read 
''Muclear  energy  is  the  only  way  to  go"  I  wonder  whether  a  nuclear 
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fesMtcb  acientist  is  driving  the  car  or  vhethec  somone  t^o  lives 
tlomifind  of  Three  Hile  Island  is  driving. 

As  X  drove  through  Lancaster  County,  X  thought  of  the  three 
tlioussnd  Vietnamese,  C^hodians,  and  l^otians  who  have  mov^  there 
in  the  {rest  five  years.  They  are  attempting  to  assimilate  into 
a  plein  community  culture,  but  we  are  doing  nothing  to  record 
their  influence  on  our  lives.  The  Nong  Laotians  who  have  settled 
in  Lancaster  County  are  some  of  the  most  talented  seamstreaaea 
in  the  world. 

After  leaving  the  Three  Kile  Island  area,  X  drove  through  Harris- 
hurg.  Harrisburg  is  experiencing  problems  right  now.  The  downtown 
area  is  having  problems  that  hinder  urban  development.  Coming 
op  the  Susquehanna  River,  I  was  reminded  that  Karyland  is  cooperating 
with  the  federal  government  on  a  project  designed  to  clear  up 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed.  How  does  this  project  affect  the 
people  who  live  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area? 

next  X  passed  through  some  rural  areas  that  had  been  strip 
mined.  I  stopped  at  a  truck  stop.  X  don't  often  think  about 
trackers,  but  when  1  stopped  at  the  truck  stop  Z  realized  that 
truckers  live  in  a  unique  cultural  environment*  They  drive  back 
and  forth  across  this  country  doing  their  jobs.  They  have  hoa»s 
and  families,  and  are  always  in  transit.  This  lifestyle  resulted 
from  the  development  of  freeways.  How  isolated  the  people  who 
live  in  this  part  of  the  state  must  have  been  before  Interstate 
89  went  through.  The  federal  highway  system  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  economy  of  rural  America  and  the  lifestyle  of  rural 
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AiaericAfifii. 

I  went  to  speak  about  the  humanitHes  froa  the  perspective  of 
a  library  adsiinistrator The  Lancaster  City  and  County  Library 
en|>loy5  a  staff  of  55,  and  i#e  serve  approximately  400,098  |Heople« 
Many  demands  ace  placed  upon  my  time*  I  an  responsible  for  keepit^ 
the  door  open,  for  keeping  the  staff  there,  for  keeping  the  bookSf 
and  for  meeting  a  budget  and  a  payroll.  In  addition  to  thiSf 
X  an  exoected  to  provide  progranoffiing*  I  feel  frustrated  becausa 
Z  don't  have  enough  time  to  do  all  tha*.  is  expected  of  me,  so 
I  can  appreciate  the  problems  you  may  encounter  in  trying  to  write 
grant  proposals  nrhen  you  have  a  limited  number  of  staff  members* 

you  don't  need  to  worry  about  $l0i,i?i§  grants.  In  your  case 
it  might  be  best  to  start  with  small  proposals,  gain  confidenoe# 
and  then  move  on  to  larger  projtrcts*  There  are  ten  participants 
here  from  clarion  University  alone.  I  hope  that  these  ten  people 
will  get  together  and  discuss  the  issues  that  have  been  raised 
during  this  conference.  Here  is  a  core  of  people  who  have  already 
been  indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that  humanities  progranraiog  has 
great  potential.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  good  working 
relationships  with  people  from  Curwensvi 1 le ,  and  Foxburg,  and 
Summerville  (places  I  had  never  heard  of),  and  this  group  could 
use  this  conference  as  a  stepping-stone  to  develop  some  huminities 
programming. 

MS*  Preston  indicated  this  mornifig  that  a  rural  library  is 
one  of  the  central  cultural  elements  in  rural  society.  If  tte 
library  does   not  offer   humanities  programming,   who  will?  1 
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V  want  to  offec  the  follovlng  suggestiona.  First  of  all,  yoa  amt 
identify  tbe  people  to  work  with*  As  Tom  Phelps  pointed  out# 
•very  other  exit  on  the  £reevay  advertised  a  college  or  an  aoadeisic 

;  institution*  The  colleges,  universities,  and  seainaries  that 
ace  located  in  rural  areas  employ  scholars  vho  are  experts  in 

^     their  subject  fields*     You  should  talk  i«ith  thea,  stretch  your 

^     mirdf  and  get  started  on  soioe  progravBaing  ideas* 

X  noticed  that  the  ''Guidelines  for  the  State  Humanities  Prograa^ 
were  missing  from  the  program  packet  today.  Since  you  are  rural 
librarians,   you  vill  probably  not  apply  to  Tom  Pbelps  for  help 

;  because  he  handles  proposals  from  larger  libraries.  I  encourage 
you  to  contact  your  state  Humanities  Council  first. 

During  the  period  from  198i*1982,  the  Pennsylvania  Himnities 
Counci3  funded  grants  in  Pittsburgh,  I'hiladelphia  and  in  other 
iMjor  cities.     Only  eight  of  the  grants  that  were  issued  went 
to  libraries.    I  urge  you  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Guidelines  and 
investigate  the  possibility  of  writing  a  grant  proposal. 

Assess  your  co«rounity's  needs,  but  don't  bite  off  more  than 
you  can  cbew.  You  can  start  Sisall  and  grow  frois  there.  Your 
first  idea  may  be  a  stepping-^stone  to  soii^thing  bigger.  Don't 
assusse  that  you  should  try  for  the  $1$,999  grants, 

Oon*t  get  discouraged,  and  don*t  be  nervous  about  the  deadlines 
that  Tom  Pbelps  talked  about  this  morning.  If  you  have  submitted 
any  type  of  report  to  your  county  government  or  the  State  Libraryt 
you  have  experienced  the  pressure  o£  working  to  meet  a  deadline* 
It  you  missed  the  deadline  for  this  year,  don*t  despair.  Another 
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deadline  is  CMing  up  in  the  fai;,  and  you  can  use  the  extra  time 
to  polish  your  proposal* 

Take  one  step  at  a  time.  Get  in  touch  with  local  resourm 
people,  and  then  get  in  touch  with  your  state  consaittcw  people. 
X  oaa*t  eaiphasize  enough  hov  valuable  the  staff  of  the  State  Husaanities 
Councils  can  be  in  helping  you  to  shape  your  ideas »  and  to  refine 
your  objectives.  They  will  give  you  the  sam  kimS  of  advice  that 
7<m  Phelps  and  his  staff  give  to  larger  proposals. 

You  don*t  always  need  to  create  original  prograias.  Sopetiraes 
plagiarism  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  Soffie  of  the  programs  that 
have  already  been  implemented  offer  excellent  ideas  that  you  can 
adapt  and  modify*  The  Vermont  reading  program  that  was  discussed 
tnis  morning  was  successful  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
ama  a  variation  of  it  might  woxk  for  you. 

Remember  that  in^kind  contributions  of  time  and  talent  are 
very,  very  important «  They  can  add  up  to  a  big  plus  when  you 
are  trying  to  receive  matching  funds.  Many  of  you  }^ve  never 
had  experience  in  writing  grant  proposals.  But  these  proposals 
don't  need  to  be  as  grand  as  you  might  think.  If  you  are  working 
with  a  local  humanist,  and  he  has  the  support  of  his  academic 
institution,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  develo^nsent  office  of  his 
college  or  university  would  not  help  you  write  your  proposal. 
These  people  are  familiar  with  grant  writing,  and  institutions 
are  looking  for  ways  to  use  their  staff  to  connect  the  academic 
community  and   the  environment    in  which  that  community  exists. 

Many  rural  areas  have  county  extension  agents,  craftsmen,  historical 
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Mciety  ©embers,  and  sociologists  who  are  just  waiting  for  acMseoiift 
to  come  to  them  with  an  idea  that  will  start  the  imll  rolling. 
Sy  working  together,  we  can  accoapliah  some  very  exciting  things 
In  our  co«»unitiea. 
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REACTIONS  FROIf  PANEL  MEMBERS 

Jane  Grey 

Wotmst  Director  of  Library  Developmnt 
State  Library  of  Iowa 
Dea  Moines,  Iowa 

I  want  to  teil  you  what  my  reactions  were  to  this  sornin9*s 
program  as  a  library  user,  anJ  as  the  former  Head  of  Library  Devel- 
opment at  the  State  Library  of  Iowa,  Iowa  is  a  rural  state. 
It  doe^  nou  have  as  large  a  population  as  E^nnsylvania  does,  but 
it  .ertainly  has  as  many  libraries,  Iowa  has  approximately  512 
libraries,  and  85  percent  of  these  libraries  are  located  in  towns 
with  less  than  b,MQ  people.  Many  Iowa  librarians  feel  isolated, 
but  this  problem  also  exists  in  urban  areas. 

I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  writing  a  grant  that  was  funded 
by  the  state  Council  in  Iowa  for  the  Des  Moines  Public  Library. 
The  title  of  this  project  was  'Confluence  of  People  and  Resources.* 
Des  Moines  is  a  river  town.  The  grant  produced  an  historical 
walking  ♦rour  of  the  town.  This  was  taped  so  that  individuals 
could  carry  a  cassette  recorder  and  take  the  tour  independently. 
Large  groups  have  also  taken  the  tour.  This  project  was  very 
successful.  It  introduced  newcomers  to  Des  Moines  to  the  city's 
history  and  its  historical  buildings.  It  provided  a  sense  of 
place  and  explained  how  Des  Moines  grew. 

I  was  struck  by  what  Tom  Phelps  said  about  the  humanities  and 
how  they  involved  the  search  for  connections.  I  think  we  should 
consider  the  connections  that  exist  between  people.  We  need  to 
celebrate  the  differences  that  exist  in  our  country  because  they 
are  what  makes  America  great.    As  we  celebrate  our  differences, 
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m  can  learn  to  appreciate  our  siiailarities*  The  two  things  result 
la  expanding  our  tolerance  and  that  is  very  important,  because 
expanding  our  tolerance  improves  the  quality  of  our  lives.  X 
tliink  that  i&ay  be  a  basic  need  for  all  of  us — that  desire  to  help 
in  creating  a  caring  comunity. 

I  think  that  the  library  represents  a  perfect  marketing  vehicle 
fox  sliaring  some  non-conpetitive  aspects  of  our  lives.  l>tony  of 
as  face  a  very  strong  competitive  situation  in  our  place  of  work, 
tfe  need  to  have  someplace  ithere  we  can  compare  our  differences 
and  similarities  in  a  non-competitive  way-  Perhaps  the  library 
SliOttld  sponsor  programs  which  would  allow  us  to  do  this.  Every 
eomonity  is  unique  in  some  way  and  every  library's  collection 
Im  unique. 

I  renefliber  from  my  days  at  the  State  Library  that  in-^kind 
contributions  are  a  difficult  concept  to  understand.     We  should 
think  of   it  as  bartering,     we  barter  time  and  abilities.     If  we 
think  of   in-kind  contributions  as  a  type  of  bartering,  then  it 
is  far  easier  to  understand  how  this  Cits   into  a  large  grant. 


EXTENSION  or  KBKARKS 

Jlobect  Case 

He,  Shalom  Stauti,  Dicector  of  State  Tolklife  Prograasr  spoke 
at  the  Pennsylyania  Library  Association  tneeting  a  few  neeks  ago* 
86  had  BomB  interc^sting  things  to  relate  regarding  th*?  activities 
of  the  Fennsylvania  FolkIi£e  group  and  he  explained  that  the  group 
is  surveying  the  state  to  identify  the  cultural  discribution  of 
folklore  and  folkHfe  material* 

He  recently  compiled  three  directories  which  should  be  made 
available  to  those  who  apply  Cor  humanities  grants.  One  directory 
lists  cesource  people  who  have  expertise  in  some  area  of  folklife 
atttdies,  or  who  can  lecture  on  Pennsylvania  folklore.  He  has 
aleo  compiled  a  directory  of  E^nnsylvar  t  folk  festivals.  Librarians 
ahoiild  be  aware  of  folk  festivals  such  as  the  annual  one  that 
ip  held  at  Three  Rivers  Stadium  in  Pittsburgh.  Many  of  the  resource 
people  listed  in  these  directories  are  willing  to  coo^  to  your 
area  and  apeak  on  folklife.  They  can  help  you  generate  ideas 
for  local  folklife  programs.  Folklore  scholars  represent  a  valuable 
resource  for  those  who  want  to  formulate  programs  dealing  with 
Paonsylvania's  folklore. 

Jacie  Grey 

How  can  rural  libraries  plan  humanities  programs  when  they 
are  understaffed?  sometimes  we  think  that  the  staff  itself  has 
to  plan  programs,  but  community  members  should  do  it.  The  librarian 
may  be  the  motivating   factor,  but  a  project  won't  be  successful 
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unless  the  librarian  can  ^et  the  conmunity  involved  in  the  plaoning 
process.  You  should  start  small  with  a  group  of  two  oc  three 
people  and  hold  a  brainstorning  session.  Identifying  resource 
people  in  the  comnntnity  is  a  significant  part  of  the  planning 
process*  It  takes  detective  work  on  the  part  of  the  librarian 
to  find  out  what  talents  people  have  to  offer*. 

X  want  to  say  a  few  words  aboct  the  grant  writing  itself* 
There  are  many  printed  guides  available  from  both  the  state  councils 
and  the  NEH.  Don't  be  afraid  to  write  a  grant.  The  reviewers 
who  read  grants  don't  want  you  to  sing  the  "Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever, They  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  one  verse  and  a  chorus* 
The  don*t  want  to  read  pages  and  pages,  they  want  to  see  evidence 
that  you  have  developed  a  thoughtful  proposal  and  plans  that  will 
Bsake  the  project  work.  They  want  to  know  how  m\»ch  your  project 
will  cost,  whether  the  money  is  being  budgeted  effectively,  and 
whether  the  grant  will  sponsor  something  tangible.  They  want 
to  know  what  your  objectives  are.  This  is  the  basic  way  in  which 
these  grantF  are  reviewed, 

I  also  want  to  remind  you  that  the  public  library  is  the  institution 
that  has  the  greatest  impact  on  most  people  once  they  get  out 
of  school.  very  often  the  small  community's  library  offers  the 
only  window  to  the  larger  outside  world. 

Elliot  Shelkrot 

As  Bob  Case  was  talking  I  was  reminded  of  another  prol&ct  that 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts.  The 
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toonsylvAiiiA  llriter*&  Council  has  begun  a  pcogcan  that  nil  I  involve 
lilitaries  in  collecting  special  materials  written  by  Pennsylvania 
attthors*  It  seems  to  ae  that  this  is  a  fascinating  area^  one 
tliat  night  be  explored  through  a  minigrant  funded  by  the  t^nnsylvania 
OMincil  on  the  Hujaanities* 

This  prograjs  will  feature  lectures  on  the  works  of  Pennsylvania 
authors.  These  lectures  will  be  presented  by  speakers  from  local 
colleges  and  universities.  The  Writer's  Council  is  working  on 
S4MBe  catchy  publicity  campaigns  such  as  "Take  a  writer  to  lunchf* 
"Take  a  writer  to  the  Beach, and  **Taice  a  Pennsylvania  author 
to  bed."- 

We  do  not  do  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  local  talent  that 
exists  in  our  communi ties*     This  sample  program  from  the  Council 
on  the  Arts  could  be  tied  in  with  the  vainigrants  that  are  available 
tt€m  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Hunianities* 

Thoaas  Phelps 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  The  National  Endowment's  Annual  deport 
shows  that  grant  monies  are  going  to  Phila«^elphia  and  to  Pittsburgh 
for  the  most  part*  This  is  not  necessarily  the  Huioanities  Council's 
fault*  As  a  grant-Essaking  officer  myself,  I  realise  that  grants 
can  only  be  given  to  those  who  apply  for  thesu.  It  is  my  concern, 
at  the  national  level,  that  rural  areas  become  served.  But  if 
rural  libraries  don't  apply,  we  can't  show  in  our  annual  report 
that  we  gave  rural  areas  any  money.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  serve 
rural  areas  is  to  hold  workshops  such  as  this  one.     I  want  to 
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encoucaga  you  in  small  groups,  and  individually,  to  apply  to  thciM 
state  councils.  X  think  ve  can  do  more  than  just  offer  encourageoent* 
X  mnt  to  esiphasize  the  fact  that  staff  members  at  both  the  natimal 
and  state  levels  will  help  you  write  a  grant  proposal  if  you  coffls 
forward  with  a  basic  idea* 

If  you  are  the  slightesc  bit  interested  in  writing  a  ^cant 
proposal,  do  come  forward.  Let  your  imagination  run  wild*  I 
a»  sure  you  can  come  up  vitb  some  ideas.  The  councils  have  resoucoe 
people  who  will  come  to  your  town  in  order  to  help  you  put  a  project 
together . 

We  are  currently  working  on  sotae  workshops  that  are  being  planned 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Library  Association.  This 
project  will  serve  both  the  PLA  and  ACRL,  six  regional  workshops 
will  be  held  within  the  next  year  and  a  half.  These  workshops 
will  combine  the  resources  of  the  st  te  humanities  councils  and 
those  of  the  National  Endo«niH*nt  for  the  Humanities  and  will 
take  the  form  of  two  and  three  day  sessions  on  the  subject  of 
grant^making  •  These  workshops  will  be  advertised*  In  order  to 
participate  in  these  workshops  it  will  be  neccesary  to  enlist 
the  support  of  a  community  college  or  other  academic  institution 
so  that  they  will  send  a  repreaentative  humanist  and  an  academic 
librarian  to  accompany  the  public  librarian. 

You  can  adapt  this  idea  on  a  regional  basis.     These  three  day 
workshops  will  be   intense,   but   J   think  they  will  help  you  learn 
how  to  administer  a  grant,  how  to  write  a  proposal,  and  will  help 
you  formulate  ideas  for  humanities  prograimning . 
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Bii^trd  Cheski 

Let  ve  tell  you  what  «re  have  done  in  Ohio  to  get  more  rural 
areas  involved  in  ^rant  projects.  Let's  say  that  you  have  an 
idea,  but  you  are  not  sure  if  it  relates  to  the  huaanities.  We 
encourage  you  to  call  your  state  huraanitiea  council  and  talk  with 
staff  members,  they  can  help  you  polish  your  proposal*  The  nain 
pcobleiB  that  most  grant-writers  face  is  trying  to  locate  huiaanities 
scholars  to  work  with. 

Many  of  the  councils  offer  minigrants.  These  are  great  grants 
because  all  of  the  paperwork  can  be  done  on  just  one  page*  Contact 
your  state  huiaanities  council;  they  can  give  you  the  address  of 
a  humanities  scholar  in  your  area  who  has  som:  experience  in  writing 
grant  proposals.  These  $290  grants  j/e  very  small.  They  are  intended 
to  provide  a  little  incentive  for  the  humanities  scholar  who  can 
not  afford  to  donate  his  time  and  energy  to  your  project*  The 
humanities  scholar  meets  with  the  librarian  and  m^bers  of  the 
ccmonity  to  assist  in  developing  a  grant  proposal.  I  know 

that  the  state  humanities  councils  give  thr3e  minigrante,  and 
I  think  they  also  give  technical  assistance  grants.  You  don*t 
have  to  worry  about  writing  the  grant  proposal  i  you  can  get  help 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Me  helped  a  library  design  a  program  that  examined  the  i.istorical 
background  of  the  local  rtennonite  coimnunity.  The  program  investigated 
how  the  Kennonites  had  affected  the  governi^nt  and  growth  of  the 
community.    We  identified  several  humnities  professors  at  Blufton 


College  (a  Mannonite  collega)  wbo  i^re  £amilioi:  with  the  cultural 
background  of  the  Mennonite  i^ople.  This  program  mas  very  effective 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  funded  by  a  large  grant* 

Q0SS7ION  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE 

X  am  froffi  Clearfield  County*  I  drive  a  lH)okoobile  eind  cover 
an  area  that  has  a  population  of  74,0i0  people.  A  lot  of  tlie 
children  vrho  come  to  the  bookmobile  conie  from  families  with 
parents  who  do  not  read.  My  question  is,  "How  do  you  get  these 
parents  involved  in  reading?*  These  are  people  who  are  poor  readers^ 
but  they  need  the  information  that  reading  can  supply  tham  with* 

In  my  area  many  people  have  GSD  diplomas.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  derive  enjoyment  from  reading* 
What  kind  of  program  would  appeal  to  these  people  and  get  tbaa 
involved  in  reading?  I  thought  the  Great  Books  Program  that  was 
^"  -cussed  this  morning  sounded  interesting,  but  how  can  we  get 
eaders  to  become  involved  in  these  programs? 

Rfcirc^NSE  FHOH  {tOSEHT  CASE 

Your  concern  is  probably  shared  by  others,  I  can  understand 
your  f ri'stration.  ^fou  probably  spend  forty  hours  per  week  on 
the  road  in  the  bookoiobile  and  have  little  time  to  plan  programs. 

Unfortunately,  many  parents  do  not  take  the  time  to  read  with 
their   chi Idren   in  order    to  reinforce  the  readings  skills  they 
learn  in  school.    This  situation  is  not  merely  a  rural  phenomenon* 
Within  your  jurisdiction  you  have  reading  consultants,  intermediate 
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aaitSt  and  other  ceadiQg  expects  available  mho  can  be  conaulted* 
I  tHTlieva  yoo  may  have  a  literacy  volunteer  prc^ram  and  you  have 
}.  the  CED  progran.  I  suggest  that  yoo  get  in  touch  with  Coat  or 
five  people  md  discuss  the  problem.  A  Rumher  of  reading  prograas 
are  being  tested  and  iaplmented  right  now.  The  Virginia  Matthem 
doraunity  Reading  Program  that  is  currently  being  used  at  Stanford 
could  yield  BomB  interesting  tips* 

Ho«f  can  we  relate  these  reading  prograsss  to  the  humanities? 
Hov  can  ve  use  the  huiftanities  to  resolve  this  problem?  Talk  to 
your  state  humanities  council.  See  if  anyone  has  developed  a 
prograsD  along  these  lines.  Find  other  people  vbo  share  your  concern. 
TogeuHec  you  can  develop  some  kind  of  strategy.  Don^t  think  that 
you  »uBt  write  the  proposal  alone,  implement  the  project  alone# 
and  do  the  programiBing.  There  are  others  who  can  telp  you  with 
this. 

RSSroSSB  FRON  ELLIOT  SHELKROT 

This  may  sound  heretical  coming  from  a  librarian,  but  I  think 
the  approach  in  that  kind  of  situation  should  be  to  abandon  reading 
for  the  time  being.  One  rural  library  in  Pennsylvania  that  tried 
to  sponsor  programs  found  that  every  time  they  planned  southing, 
they  ran  into  competition  with  a  tractor-pull.  They  decided  to 
have  a  series  of  programs  on  tractor  pallsi  They  examined  what 
makes  people  so  interested  in  the  idea  of  challenging  tractors. 

X  thought  this  was  an  interesting  idea  for  a  small  humanities 
grant  proposal.     This  program  attracted  people  to  the  library 
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who  had  never  been  there  before.  This  represented  a  back-door 
ai^coach  to  library  programming,  but  libraries  exist  to  disseminate 
informationf  and  tractor  pulls  are  part  pf  the  culture  ot  many 
rural  communities*  Xf  some  people  v^re  encouraged  to  read  al^ut 
tractors,  then  the  program  mas  successful,  I  am  suggesting  that 
perhaps  %re  should  take  the  back-door  approach  to  promoting  the 
humanities. 

RESPONSE  B!r  ROBERT  CASE 

I  may  be  way  off  base,  but  X  wonder  if  some  local  industries 
could  wrk  together  to  encourage  reading?  The  manager  of  a  local 
industry  could  indicate  to  his  employees  that  reading  can  contribute 
to  their  success  on  the  job.  He  could  stress  the  fact  that  we 
must  read  if  we  want  a  business  to  grow  and  ?rake  a  profit-.  The 
bonuses  and  salary  increments  could  depend  upon  employees  inproving 
their  reading  skills  over  a  period  of  time.  People  who  wanted 
to  keep  their  jobs  and  earn  m>te  money  would  be  motivated  to  read« 
I  m  not  certain  how  such  &  project  could  be  related  to  the  humanitioB, 
but  there  are  oth^-rs  who  could  help  you  in  this  respect, 

QDESTION  RAISED  BY  OR.  VAVHEK 

X  have  a  question  I   would   like  to  bbk   the  audience  and  ^h9 
speakers.    This  will  change  the  direction  of  our  discussion 
a  bit.     How  would  you  react  to  some  people  who  claim  that  tbe 
public   library  has  emphasized  adult  services  too  much  and  that 
this  Kaphas is  on  adult  services  needs  to  be  changed? 
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RBSMHSB  BT  ROBBkT  CASE 

I  do  not  believe  that  public  libraries  have  mphasizeA  adult 
mcviees  too  much.  The  adults  who  attend  progtaas  at  the  Lancaster 
County  Library  represent  less  than  two  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  area,  l  don't  think  the  people  who  say  that  adult  programs 
ceceive  too  »uch  emphasis  are  speaking  for  the  300, 90i  people 
in  my  area  who  haven* t  even  coae  to  the  library* 

There  is  strong  support  for  children's  programming,  and  we 
can  do  exciting  things  for  cbiiaren,  but  to  drop  progranoiing  for 
anyone  over  the  age  of  12  or  14  would  be  a  mistake. 

Earlier  thie  morning  someone  remarked  that  the  library  is  the 
peoples 'university*  It  offers  an  alternative  education  program, 
and  provides  current  awareness  services.  If  we  don't  provide 
these  things,  we  are  not  doing  our  job.  We  have  to  accept  the 
rraj^nsibility  for  providing  prograRuaing  for  all  ages.  Even  though 
the  Office  of  Aging  has  a  ipt  of  money  and  they  sponsor  activities 
for  senior  citizens,  libraries  should  offer  other  kinds  of  prograsming 
for  older  Americans,  if  we  don't  provide  programming  for  adults, 
we  are  saying  that  they  don't  count—that  the  adults  who  pay  taxes 
MsX  support  the  library  just  don't  count, 

QOSSTION  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE 

Some  years  ago   I  worked  on  a  Senior  Citieen  Outreach  Program 
that  was  sponsoired  by  a  library.     i  talked  to  various  agencies 
in  Clarion  County  that  provided  programs  for  senior  citixens. 
I  went  to  a  hot  fl»al  program  that  was  held  in  a  fire  hall»  The 
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program  that  day  included  the  hot  tses^l,  blood  pressure  testing^ 
sod  s  craft  prograis.  Many  of  those  who  attended  tfere  concerned 
about  the  high  cost  of  drugs* 

I  realised  that  vhere  is  a  group  of  affluent  retired  senior 
citizens  in  this  rural  area  who  never  come  to  these  prograna* 
Perhaps  thc^y  would  support  a  Hiii«anities  program.  However ,  people 
who  live  in  county  h<M»es^  ole  who  are  housebound  are  aleo 

entitled  to  a  humanities  ^  Transporting  these  pcKiple  to 

the  library  to  attend  a  program  a  problems* 

I  think  that  soa^  person  who  has  ;  tiitie  should  identify  these 
unserved  groups  and  begin  to  design  programs  for  theci*  Sojueone 
should  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies^  the 
extension  agents,  the  senior  citizen  groups,  and  the  college  community* 

KESPOtiSE  BY  RICHARD  CHESKZ 

Several  issues  have  been  raised*  I  think  we  need  to  identify 
basic  library  services  to  housebound  senior  citizens.  We  nc^ 
to  distinguish  between  basic  library  services  and  special  humanitiea 
programming*  If  a  librarian  receives  mok,e  than  two  humanities 
grants  a  year^  he  is  fortunate*  Hucnanities  prograoHiRing  is  not 
a  service  that  is  offered  day  after  day,  week  after  week* 

As  a  librarian  works  in  a  comtnunity,  he  becomes  familiar  with 
the  concerns  expressed  by  community  coembers.  In  order  to  sponsor 
a  successful  humanities  program  the  librarian  must  know  his  coimunity 
and  be  aware  of  the  underlying  influences.  Librarians  can  not 
implement  humanities  programs  all  by  themselves*     They  i^ed  to 


lairolw  othejc  people  in  the  planoiog  process. 
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OUTPUTrt  IS  a  aaicrocowputer  program  designed  to  Bimplify  ou^t 

neasuces  record-keeping  for  public  Xibrariee*    What  are  ont^t 

naasures?  They  are  indicators  of  library  output  auch  as  aooissl 
circulation,  program  attendance,  and  reference  transactions. 

OUtPOTM  performs  the  following  computations  for  you:  circulation 
per  capita^  library  visits  per  capita,  a<^  registration  as  %  of 
population.  Thie  simple  to  operate  nenu-driven  program  can  handle 
data  for  a  single  XjiLr^ry  or  a  total  of  25i  libraries. 

the  OUTPOTW  package  includes  a  floppy  disk  and  documentation. 
It  is  compatible  with  the  IBII  PC,  IBM  PC-XT,  and  the  Columbia 
jBicrocompu  ters  • 


Name 


Address 


Enclose  $99*00  for  each  program  ordered «  Make  checks  payablo 
tox    CUP  Foundation, 


Subi9it  orders  to: 


The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Llbrarianshlp 
College  of  Library  Science 
Clarion  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Clarion,  PA  l67lk 
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Wmoyim  HABITS  OF  URBAN  .VfD  KtmAL  CHIUmS:    A  SUiVET 
INiiiMir«  fi.  Jackie 

limiOIMKTlOll 

Borrowing  library  books  is  a  daily  occur rencv  io  eles&etitary  icboolji 
tkraugbout  the  country.  Such  a  comou  ptm^meiioa  is  taken  for  grouted  m 
•t«|>ly  a  rittiol  perfonoed  by  children  of  suiky  oges  and  foi  mmny  reaiona.  Wil.fi 
•ttcfe  a  co&min  activity 9  it  is  unset t ling  that  no  analysis  nt  investigation  kmrn 
feiN»  done  before  this. 

l^er  studies  have  been  done  in  auaeroua  &sp«  ts  of  library  services* 
Itevasionally,  user  studies  are  even  done  is  connection  witis  school  libraries, 
nese  studies  oeM  to  survey  everything  except  the  book  borroiting  habits  of 
etttdents.  Since  book  borrowing  and  use  of  library  materials  hits  at  the  core 
library  services ,  it  is  disturbing  that  caore  has  not  been  uritten  and 
studied  about  it. 

Unless  parents  takf>  pre-schoolers  to  a  library,  a  child's  first 
Cl^riences  with  libraries  co«e  «ith  their  entrance  into  elosentary  schiml. 
0oes  a  pattern  esierge  with  students  end  their  t^ok  borroving  habits  the  nore 
^^hey  are  expoa^  to  Mhrarif^a?  u  th<-  difference  in  those  habits  dependent  on 
where  students  live?  Does  it  nutter  iriM^ther  students  have  access  to  a 
fttll'^tiaw  certified  librarian?  Wu>  helps  thea  choose  books  at^  Mintain  an 
interest  in  reading?    All  of  these  questions  deserve  consideration  when 
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evaluating  the  book  borixwing  habits  of  elementary  sctiool  students. 

Ulis  study  takes  a  look  at  the  ritual  known  as  tiorrowing  broka.  It  will 
talK  a  look  at  tbe  book  Arrowing  habits  of  two  selected  groups  of  eleaentacy 
school  students  in  t%«o  culturally  different  settings^-rural  and  uH>an.  Tte 
study  attcn^ts  to  determine  differences  in  the  book  borrowing  habits  of  rural 
and  urban  sixth  graders  and  third  graders  in  two  schools  of  similar  sixe.  It 
also  ct^^res  the  habits  of  the  saae  sixth  and  third  graders  in  the  sane 
school  setting.  It  is  not  an  attei^t  to  generalize  for  all  urban  and  rural 
settings  and  students,  but  aerely  represents  a  study  of  the  habits  observed  in 
t%io  Surveyor -selected  public  schools. 


User  studies  are  numerous.  Evidence  of  that  abounds  in  library 
Literature  aPd  in  ERIC,  Standards  established  in  library  planning  have  bmen 
based  on  user  studies.  Libraries  have,  for  years,  based  requests  for  funds  m 
MasuresientF  of  usage  and  user  satisfaction.  Smete  studies  coi^are  different 
libraries.  Other  deal  with  how  the  library  perforss  Cor  the  patrons.  User 
input  can  determine  user  patterns  and  bring  the  library  staff  into  touch  wit^ 
the  reality  of  service  to  clients^. 

The  search  of  Library  Literature »  back  to  1970,   revealed  an  appalling 

lack  of  research  in  the  field  of  children's  library  services.    Even  less  is 
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teing  written  about  children's  library  services  in  rural  areas  .  There  is  a 
definite  need  to  exaaine  rural  and  urban  children's  library  services.  Since 
this  will  be  a  cmsparison  of  rural  and  urban  book  borrowing  habits  of  school 
children,  the  library  services  surveyed  will  reflect  a  rural  and  an  urban 
sUiool  settings  rather  than  a  community  public  library  setting. 


LITERATURE  SEARCH 


Although  ay  literature  search  did  not  reveal  a  study  of  a  coe^riscm  of 
diildren^a  book  borrowing  habits,  one  study  of  twenty-one  rural  Bcho«ls  of 
korthem  Califorai«  revealed  an  interesting  pattern  in  student  attitudes 
t^mrds  reading  and  libraries.  In  the  study  the  purpose  was  to  establish 
children's  feelings  towards  theaselves,  school,  reading,  and  aath^.  Students 
l^are  ashed  thirty-six  que»iions  titled  the  "Yreha  Student  Attitude  Assessoent^ 
is  the  Fall  of  1973  and  in  thp  Spring  of  The  study  revealed  that  pupils 

III  elementary  and  Junior  high  schools  liked  to  read  and  go  to  the  school  and 
public  libraries.  More  students  in  lo«wr  grades  bore  more  favorable  attitudes 
tavards  libraries  and  reading.  As  children  advanced  in  grades »  favorable 
attitudes  towards  reading  and  libraries  declined.  Onr  possible  ans%fer  for 
this  could  be  the  noticeable  increase  in  academic  deoands  upon  children  and  an 
iBcrease  in  out  of  school  activities.  The  rcf  uUa  of  the  study  also  shoved 
tliat  students  generally  like  school   libraries  better  than  public  libraries. 

In  another  study »  comMnity  size  and  levels  of  education  appear  to  have 
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an  effect  on  library  usage  .  The  level  of  education  that  a  person  attains 
indicates  the  likelihood  that  he  or  she  will  read  and  use  libraries. 
According  to  the  respondents  of  the  study «  people  in  a  »edii^  sized  cosnunity 
arc  generally  the  jmist  educated  and  have  the  most  reading  interests.  People 
is  the  large  cosnunitiea  reported  the  least  number  of  reading  interests  and 
people  in  ssall  comunities  fell  scmewhere  in  between.  People  in  small 
coammities    read   o^-terials   aost   closely   related   to   their   life  interests. 

The  |«ucas  user  study  could  be  ex»ti/iioed  by  librarians  in  various 
COflmnities  when  trying  to  forecast  the  demand  for  reading  materials. 
Ziibraries  ouist  provide  naterials  of  interest  to  the  traditional  clientle  as 
veil  as  the  younger,  better  educated  people  of  the  coisaunity. 
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Possibly  the  Lucas  study  could  shed  sow  light  indirectly  on  thm 
borrowiog  habits  of  children  J»cated  in  a  nm^il  (rural)  coi^unliy  and  large 
(tirbaa}  co«»inity.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  measure  exactly  whether  books  ar« 
read  or  not,  the  neasutement  of  readins  interest  in  this  study  «<n  be  tte 
suffiber  of  books  borrowd  by  students. 

SOCIAL  SICNIFICANCE  OF  T«K  STUDY 

Kuch  publicity  has  b^en  givm  to  the  poor  acadenic  achievement  of  Im  to 
Moderate  incooe  urban  children.  Uae  of  school  libraries  is  hopefully  related^ 
in  part,  to  the  acadauic  areas  of  education.  Are  urban  children  any  different 
than  other  children  vho  co«e  frosi  the  same  sorio-^econoaic  strata?  This  study 
i^nts  to  see  if  rural  childt^n  and  urban  children  are  different  in  their  book 
borrowitig  habits.  ft  will  aUo  accept  or  reject  the  earlier  Huang  study  in 
California  vhich  found  a  decrease  oi  interest  in  libraries  as  students  advance 
through  the  grades.  The  study  will  uot  try  to  answer  why  but  will  only  report 
survey  results. 

PROBLEM  STATEftENT 

Kow  frequently  do  students  in  selected  third  and  sixth  grades  in  a  rural 
and  in  an  urban  public  school  borrow  library  books? 

HYFOTHKSES 

The  hypotheses  written  in  the  null  lortoat  are  as  foU  >ws: 

1,      There  is  no  difference  in  the  library  book  borrowing  habits  of 
sixth  graders  in  a  rural  and  urban  school. 

2»      There  is  no  difference  in  the  library  book  borrowing  habits  of 
third  and  sixth  graders  in  an  urban  school, 

3*      There  in  no  difference  in  the  library  book  borrowing  habits  jf 
third  and  sixth  graders  in  a  rural  school. 
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4.  TItere  is  no  difference  in  the  Ubrsry  book  borrowing  habits  of 

third  aod  sixth  graders  «f  they  have  access  to  a  fuIl^tisM^  librarian 
or  not. 

5.  Tl^re  is  no  difference  in  the  library  b€M»k  borroviog  habits  of  third 
mtd  sixth  graders  depr^ndeat  on  whether  they  have  a  scheduled  library 
iostnictioa  period  or  not. 

HSmaO  AMD  PmCEDURE 

The  case  study  design  w     used  with  a  checklist/questioiuiaire  distributed 
to  all  participants.    Since  the  questionnaire  was  dissesiinated  and  collected 
^rifig  regular  school  dayL  to  participating  classes «  the  return  rate  was 
A   total    of    176    students   participated    in    the    st^y>    with   the  numerical 
toenfcdown  as  follows: 

Orban  S    ^ol  Rural  School 

40  3rd  graders  (23i>  44  3rd  graders  (251) 

«  6th  graders  (25%)  49  6th  graders  (2^^) 

85  total  (481)  93  total  (52%) 

The  children  who  served  as  subjects  for  the  study  were  third  graders  and 
sixth  graders  in  one  urban  and  one  rural  school.  In  both  schools,  students 
'rOK  from  low  to  noderate  incoane  level  h<^a  with  parents  sostly  employed  in 
Uwcollar  classification  jobs.  Both  schools  have  enrollaents  of 
nn><'^^siately  600  students. 

Both  schools  have  librarians  servicing  the  buildings.  The  urban  school 
kas  a  full-tioe  librarian  with  no  paid  aide.  The  rural  school  has  a  part'^tiae 
librarian  with  a  fuJl-time  paid  aide.  The  book  collections  range  fjron 
J^r«aiMt«ly  8500  volumes  in  the  rural  school ^  stostly  funded  through  local 
nonrcesp  to  approxiisately  11,000  voluaes  in  the  urban  school,  partially  funded 
locally  with  a  large  aisount  of  federal  sources  supplementing  the  local  funding 
in  the  past*     According  to  the  survey »  all  of  the  urban  students  receive 


lihtmrf  instructiofi  while  only  one  third  grade  class  in  the  rur«l  sehMl 
r^rted  receiving  library  instnictioo.  The  other  third  grade  class  and  both 
simth  grade  classes  reported  no  library  instruction  with  th^  librarian. 

Student  ethnic  background  in  the  urban  school  is  predominantly  white, 
«ritli  Proi-eBtant  and  RcN&an  Catholic  religious  t^liefs.  There  are  sone  hlmtk 
nad  Oriental  students.  student  ethnic  background  in  the  rural  school  in 
iidlite,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant  in  religious  beliefs. 

Both  schools  used  in  the  study  wish  to  remain  anonymous.  To  protect  the 
confidentiality  *  the  schools  will  be  referred  to  in  this  study  as  scfa^l  0 
(urban)  and  school  R  (rural).  School  U  is  located  in  Southenstexn 
Pennsylvania.    School  R  is  located  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

LiaitatioQB  of  the  Design:  Several  factors  llaited  the  design  of  tht 
study.  First y  only  two  schools  were  used  in  this  study.  Second,  both  were 
public  eleoentary  schools*  one  urban  and  one  rural.  Third,  only  third  and 
sixth  graders  were  used  instead  of  every  student  in  each  school. 

Study  delimitations:  Certain  delimitations  nay  or  may  not  have  affected 
the  aai^rs  m  the  checklist/questionnaire.  T>e  surveyor  had  little  or  no 
control  over  the  following  variables.  First,  there  is  no  control  over  the 
personalities  of  the  librarians.  Second ^  the  surveyor  caunot  test  what  tha 
librarians  teach  or  whether  they  teach  with  enthusiasfc.  Third,  there  is  no 
control  over  the  nize  of  the  library  and  book  col lect icms.  Fourth,  no  tent 
was  given  to  ascertain  the  librarians*  professional  experiences. 

Selection  of  questionnaire/checklist:  Several  criteria  forwd  the  basil 
for  selecting  questions  on  the  questionnaire/checklist.  The  surveyor  perused 
various  research  textboolts  to  find  a  questionnaire  type  which  could  be  usedr 
Since  nothing  was  available,  a  set  of  questions  was  written  and  rewritten  upon 
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a^icc  frwa  a  library  science  professor  at  Villaoova  University.  First,  tiie 
^wstioanaire  had  to  he  very  short.  Second,  the  questions  haii  to  be  easy 
csAaa^  for  third  graders  and  sixth  graders  to  read  and  finish  quickly.  Hilrd, 
tte  questions  had  to  be  worded  so  as  to  create  as  little  bias  as  possible. 
FMrth,  liie  questions  had  to  be  i^eared  to  answer  al'  hypotheses  of  the  study, 
fifth*  since  the  surveyor  has  taught  in  the  saaic  schfH>l  district  for  a  long 
tine,  the  wanted  to  survey  reader  interest  for  bota  her  interest  and  the 
interest  of  the  library  science  professor  at  Villanova  University.  A  sax^le 
of  the  questionnaire/checklist  (see  Appendix,) 

Procedure:  After  obtaining  persissiun  fro®  necessary  adsiinistrators,  the 
questionnaire/checklist  was  given  to  teachers  selected  by  the  building 
frincipals.  The  teachers  then  administered  the  questionnaires  to  their 
Students.  Upon  cos^Ietion,  the  forms  were  then  returned  to  the  surveyor  for 
collation  and  analysis. 

Data  Analysis:  The  data  ^sna lysis  involved  several  procedures.  The  raw 
scores  were  collected  and  compiled  for  each  sixth  grade  and  third  grade. 
Because  the  mwber  of  students  differed  in  each  of  the  four  sections,  the  raw 
•cores  were  then  converted  into  percentages  to  equalise  the  results  in  order 
to  sake  co^arisons.  The  use  of  the  Chi-Square  was  used  in  so»e  instances  to 
test  for  significance  with  the  level  of  probability  preset  at  .05*  In  som 
other  instances,  tables  were  used  to  check  percentage  coj^arisons  in  order  to 
reject  or  accept  the  hypotheses.  The  surveyor  did  not  use  every  question  on 
the  questionnaire/checklist*  but  instead,  chose  those  questions  which  isost 
closely  aDS«#ered  or  tested  the  hypotheses.  (See  Appendix) 


UBRARY  BOOK  BCHlRWIliC  QUESTIOKNAIRE 

Put  a  check  {  )  next  to  the  answers  that  show  how  you  feel  about  borrowing 
library  books. 

1.  Are  you  a:  boy    girl    6th  grader   3rd  grader 

2.  Hov  often  do  you  go  to  the  library?   Less  than  one  tise  per  i^eeh 

(school  library)    1  tiB»  per  week 

 2  to  3  tises  per  i^eek 

 4  or  more  tines  per  wek 

3.  Do  yo«  go  to  the  library  for  lessons  with  a  librarian?  yes    no 

4.  How  oajiy  books  or  Biagazines  do  you  check  out  f  ach  week? 

 0  3 

 1    4  or  sore 

2 


5.      If  you  could  take  out  as  naoy  books  or  ^gaxines  as  you  want  each  week, 

how  many  would  it  be?   0   3 

.         1    4  or  iBore 

2 

4r      Do  you  use  another  library  besides  your  school  library?    yes    no 

7.  If  you  answered  •'yes**  to  nu^er  6,  ^hat  kind  of  library  do  you  use? 

  Public  Library    Church  Library 

  Howe  Library   ^  Other  Library  {  ) 

8.  Do  you  check  out  books  or  aiagaxines: 

  With  your  class   By  yourself 

  Both  (with  the  class  and  by  yourself) 

  1  do  not  check  out  books 

f .      Who  helps  you  choose  your  books?   Nobody   Fr\e  d 

  Librarian    P*.reits 

 Teacher   ]      iibntry  Aide 

10.     If  you  didn't  go  to  the  library  for  lessons  or  class,  would  you  go  by 
yourself?    yes  no  don't  knrw 

II*    Do  you  like  to  borrow  a  book  after  the  librarian  or  teacher  reads  it 
to  you?  yes    no       ^         don't  know 

12*    Check  3  kinds  of  books  you  like  to  read  best. 

 Biography   Aniraals  _  Sports 

 ^Jokes/ Riddles   History   ^Books  about  Cod 

 ^Folk  &  Fairy  Tales    Cars/Plar>es   WarF 

 Indians /Cowboys  Poe»«   Dinosauis 

 Funny  Stories   Anioal  Stories   Books  about  «iid8  with 

 Spooky  Stories   Science  Fiction   Languages  prebleM 

 Science   Adventure   Fantasy 

 ftonsters/Cbosts  Math/Coaputcrs   Sewing 

 Cooking   Other  (   )      ^"  _Other   
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(^wsticMi:    How  oany  books  or  sagazines  do  you  check  out  each  ^ck? 


A;               Rsrural  Ustirban        INnuaber  of  studeats 

mm.  taken  out  R-6(N=49}  U-6(l^45) 

0  6%  m 

1  41%  64% 
7  41%  13% 
^  8%  0% 
4  or  ©ore  4%  5% 

tk».  taken  out  U-3(N=40)  U-6(!i=^) 

0  8%  18% 

X  78%  64% 

2  5%  13% 

3  10%  0% 

4  or  more  0%  5% 

Tabic  C: 


Ua.  takeo  out                 R-3(N-44}  R*6<]l=49) 

«                                  5%  6% 

1                                 77%  41% 

a                                  16%  41% 

3  2%  8% 

4  or  oore                      0%  4% 

Qiffiation:    How  often  do  you  go  to  the  school  library? 
Table  D: 

R-6  U-6 

Less  than  1  tise                2%  10% 

1  tlne/veek                     35%  75% 

2*3  tiaes/week                 59%  13% 

4  or  sore  tiaies/wk,            4%  2% 

Table  £: 

U-3  U-6 

Less  tbaa  1  tiae                $%  10% 

1  tiM/wp-k                       72%  75% 

2*3  i;»e  */veek                 20%  13% 

4  or  oore  tiaes/wk.           0%  2% 

Table  F: 

R-3  R-3 

less  than  1  time               10%  2% 

1  tioe/wk.                        79%  35% 

tines/week                  11%  59% 

4  or  Bore  tises/wk.           0%  4% 


(Ration: 


Do  you  like  to  borrow  ^\  book  after  the  librarian  or  teacher 
reads  it  to  you? 


Table  G: 

U-3 

ye» 

55X  12% 

70% 

29% 

BO 

22% 

67% 

don't  knov 

27%  31% 

«% 

4% 

Question: 

If  you  didn't  go  to  the  library 

for  lessons 

or  class 

vould  you  go  on  your  own? 

Table  H: 

R-3  R-6 

U-3 

U-6 

36%  49% 

50% 

no 

ia%  16% 

M 
o% 

doa*t  knov 

46%  34% 

42% 

Question: 

Mho  helps  you  choose  your  books? 

Table  I: 

R-3  R-6 

U-3 

U-6 

nobody 

36%  S2% 

50% 

821 

librarian 

44%  6% 

25% 

n% 

teacher 

0%  0% 

0% 

0% 

friend 

9%  12% 

22.5% 

n 

parents 

2%  0% 

2.5% 

0% 

library  aide       9%  U% 

0% 

0% 

952 
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ibll^airy  Tales 

fimqr  Stories 
Bpookf  Stories 
Bcimcm 

Mmters/Gliosts 

Cooking 

teinls 

Biotory 

Coro/PlaDCs 

^oewB 

Afiifial  Stories 

Science  Fiction 

Mveatare 

MstVCoi^uters 

Myiteries 

^orts 

God 

Vbrs 

Sinosjiars 
Kills  w/probleM 
iMguagea 
FMtssy 


READER  XNTCR£ST  SUm^Y  RESULTS* 


R-3 
€ 

2 

0 

2 

24 

13 

25 

12 

6 

0 

4 

4 

5 

2 

3 

0 

S 

10 

8 

10 

12 

10 

12 

18 

3 

4 

0 

5 

2 

2 

9 

10 

3 

0 

6 

4 

10 

13 

6 

11 

1 

6 

4 

3 

2 

4 

5 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

7 

4 

1 

4 

7 

2 

3 

7 

3 

IS 

7 

7 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

7 

15 

5 

7 

7 

4 

7 

3 

1 

9 

2 

6 

6 

0 

4 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

6 

5 

s 
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K-3 

U-3 

U-6 

8€vlas 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Dolli 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

CraCts/DrMriDg 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ttristaplots 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Motorcycles/Cycles 

0 

2 

0 

0 

*Stttdeiits  were  asked  to  choose  tlie  three  subjects  that  they 
like  to  read  about  the  PKwt*    The  figures  reflect  those  choices. 
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RESULTS 


Ky|H>ibesii>  01  is  rfjcctud  based  on  the  results  of  three  questions.  There 
is  definitely  a  difference  in  the  hornwing  habits  of  sixth  graders  in  the 
rural  and  urban  achoui;;.  According  to  the  perreotages  in  Table  A,  18%  of  the 
ush&a  sixth  graders  borrow  two  or  wore  books  per  week.  Rural  sixth  graders 
borrowed  two  or  more  books  per  week  at  a  rate  of  53%.  According  to  Table  0, 
85%  of  all  urban  sixth  graders  surveyed  use  rhe  library  one  ti»e  or  less  jier 
Heek  and  37%  ot  rural  sixth  graders  surveyed  use  it  one  time  or  less  per  week. 

There  was  a  diffprfnre  in  percentages  betwe^fn  what  students  actually  take 
«it  and  what  they  woDld  t^ke  out  if  they  were  given  the  freedos  to  take  out 
vfiatever  they  wanted.  Although  the  Artuai  book  borrowing  iaj  very  different, 
the  percentage^;  here  were  much  closer.  Eight- two  percent  of  the  urban  sixth 
graders  surveyed,  4,nd  86%  of  rura}  sixth  graders  said  they  vould  take  out  two 
or  nore  books  per  week  if  they  cuuld. 

Hypothesis  #2  is  accepted.  After  use  of  Chi-Square  calculations,  the 
results  were  confimcd.  01  the  third  graders  .id  sixth  graders  surveyed^ 
Table  B  showa  82%  and  86%,  in  that  exact  order,  tM>rrowed  one  book  or  less  per 
week.  In  Table  E,  92%  of  the  sixth  gr,^der5  and  90%  of  the  third  graders  go  to 
the  library  at  least  once  a  week.  The  actual  results  accept  the  hypothesis, 
bat,  if  they  were  given  freeduw  to  choose  as  isany  books  per  week  as  ihey 
wished,  82%  of  the  sixth  graders  and  65%  of  the  third  graders  said  that  they 
would  borrow  at  least  two  or  movf  books  each  tt*eck. 

Hypothesis  #3  is  rejected.  Table  C  clearly  shows  that  rural  sixth 
graders  borrow  ssore  b^oks  than  rural  third  graders  asong  the  students 
surveyed.  According  to  the  laole,  82%  of  the  third  graders  and  47%  of  the 
sixth  graders  borrow  nii-  brauH  ur  Jess  per  week.     In  Table  F,  11%  of  the  third 
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gmter«  and  63%  of  the  sixth  graders  use  library  facilities  in  the  school  at 
least  tvice  iM^r  week. 

Bypotbesls  #4  is  rejected  for  several  reasons.  According  to  Chi -Square 
calculatioiia  for  Table  I,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  tbe  Uatk 
borrowing  habits  of  the  sttuients  %dtether  a  full-time  librarian  is  present  or 
not.  8owver»  because  there  is  a  part-tise  librarian  and  full-time  library 
aide  in  the  rural  school,  it  is  possible  that  at  least  some  of  tbe  atudeata 
vera  confused  with  the  wording  of  the  question  about  helps  thes  choose 
books.  It  is  very  possible  that  students  confuse  the  role  of  both  people.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  both  r^ral  and  urban  sixth  grades,  82%  of 
students  do  not  rely  on  anyone  to  help  thc«  choose  books  as  opposed  to  36X  of 
rural  third  graders  and  50%  of  urban  third  graders  responding  the  sasie  way. 
Sixth  graden  asked  the  librarian  or  aide  for  help  at  a  rate  of  11%  in  the 
urban  and  6%  in  the  rural  school.  Third  graders  requested  help  from  the 
librarian  or  aide  at  rates  of  53%  in  the  mral  school  and  25%  in  the  urbaa 
school . 

Hypothesis  15  is  accepted.  By  use  of  Cbi-^Square  calculations  of  tlie 
statistics  in  Table  H»  it  shows  that  thece  is  no  significant  differenca 
wiiether  students  go  to  the  library  for  lessons  and  class  in  either  school 
setting.  In  school  R,  36%  of  third  graders  and  49%  of  the  sixth  graders  said 
they  would  go  to  the  library  even  if  the  class  did  not  attend  or  lessons  were 
not  given*  In  school  U,  50%  q{  the  third  graders  and  42%  of  th?  sixth  graders 
mmid  they  «K>uld  go  regardless  of  Ic-ssooa  or  clas*^.  In  school  H,  18%  of  the 
third  graders  and  16%  of  the  sixth  graders  said  they  would  not  go  to  the 
library  if  the  class  did  not  have  to  go.  In  school  11,  8%  ot  the  third  graders 
and  23%  of  sixth  graders  surveyed  said  they  would  not  go  i  f  a  *  lass  or  lesson 


Mmnmtf  if  this  hypothesis  nere  based  on  thm  resalts  of  the  |»rceatA||e« 
la  Table  6«  the  hypothesis  ^mild  be  rejected.  In  tim  orbtn  sdml  lAere 
•titieats  receive  library  instruction.  70%  of  third  graders  and  29%  of  aimtli 
Sfiiera  surveyed  said  that  they  irauld  take  out  booiis  that  are  read  to  tbaa  by 
tMt  librarian  or  teacher.  In  the  rural  school  wtere  tht  library  ina traction 
la  ftot  consistent*  36X  of  the  third  graders  and  12%  of  the  siath  graders 
mrveyed  said  they  muld  take  out  a  book  if  it  vere  read  te  th^. 


There  are  differences  in  the  book  borrovini;  habits  of  rural  and  urban 
third  and  sixth  graders  in  the  chosen  schools.  Rural  students  take  ont  aor« 
Ini^ui  than  their  urban  counterparts.  Rural  sixth  graders  take  out  sore  books 
and  visit  the  library  more  tl^s  per  week  than  rural  third  graders.  Urban 
third  graders  and  sixth  graders  surveyed  sre  siore  consistent  in  the  borrowing 
and  library  visitation  habits. 

The  additional  reader  interest  survey  slso  showed  definite  differences  in 
rssding  subjects  between  urban  and  rural  students.  Favored  snAJccta  also 
differ  froes  third  grade  to  sixth  grade  within  the  sase  social  setting. 

Ilhei)  co«Bparing  the  results  of  this  survey  with  the  relevant  part  of  the 
&ans  study,  the  results  of  the  two  al*:^  differ*  Suang  stated  that  as 
atitdents  progress  throu^^  the  grades »  their  interest  in  libraries  decreases. 
The  Huang  stt»dy  also  included  several  Junior  high  school  grade  leiwls  and 
^rhaps  if  this  study  had  extended  to  Junior  high  school,  the  results  tfould  be 
altered.  However,  if  this  study  trend  would  continue  as  is,  the  urhan 
atntents  would  maintain  the  same  interest  thjroimhout  eleoentary  school  while 
the   rural  students  would   increase   their  book  borrowing  habits  and  library 
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visits  fros  prittsry  to  tbe  intenaediate  grades.  Perhaps  this  should  be  « 
rassiderstioa  for  future  study. 

iUf»PLICATI(mS 

Suggestioas  for  Practice:  Civen  the  results  of  this  study,  librariara 
steiniBtrstors,  and  sufwrvisors  should  eicasine  the  coDteots  for  use  in  tlMt 
fol  loving  vaya: 

First,  while  it  is  true  that  the  rural  students  boa  rowed  nore  books  than 
the  urban  studeatB,  it  is  the  urban  students  vho  reoalned  nost  consistent  in 
tte  borrowing  habits  froo  third  to  sixth  grade.  One  suggestion  for  this  ni^t 
be  the  presence  of  the  full-tise  librarian  and  consistent  library  instruction 
fn»  kindergarten  to  sixth  grade. 

Second,  the  study  results  show  that  621  of  all  sixth  graders  in  both 
schools  do  not  rely  on  anyone  to  help  then  select  books.  No  students  in  tte 
sixth  or  third  grades  said  that  their  teachers  help  then  chm)se  hooka* 
^rhaps  some  thought  should  be  given  to  providing  sore  assistance  wten 
choosing  reading  saterial^.  An  area  oC  concern  to  teachers,  librarians  ^mA 
sdsiniBtrators  should  be  what  the  atudents  read  or  i^ether  they  read  librscy 
books  at  all. 

Third,  rural  children  take  out  more  books  than  urban  students*  Urban 
students  have  sore  outside  distractions,  both  cultural  and  other,  than  their 
rural  counterparts.  Knowing  this,  perhaps  thought  could  be  given  to  enhancing 
a  public  relations  prograjs  fc^  a  library  to  try  to  oake  reading  and  libraries 
as  interesting  as  the  ether  activities. 

Fourth,  although  a  reader  interest  survey  was  not  in  the  original  plans 
for  the  study,  it  is  nevertheless  as  vaiiO  «is  the  rest  of  the  questionnaire. 
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Fjsrli«9B  librariftQS  in  rural  or  urban  sress  could  use  the  results  vfa«o  ordBring 
Mterialfl  for  tbeir  libraries* 

Stiggestioas  for  further  research:  Tbe  results  of  this  study  bsve  led  the 
mrveyor  to  thiak  of  several  possibilities  for  further  research  in  the  field 
of  «er  studies  in  school  libraries.  In  soae  cases  the  study  «#ould  take  a 
Cmaiderable  aaount  of  tine.  Sow  of  the  suggestions  are  also  related  to  the 
•National  nedia   tield  as  well  as   traditional   print  oriented  facilities. 

1«      Fublic  versus  private  school  students  borrowing  habits. 

2.  Socio'^ecomMiic  levels  versus  bornnring  habits. 

3.  fioye  versus  girls  and  borrowing  habits. 

4.  Broken  hoees  versus  i  itact  fasiilieB  and  borrowing  habits. 
5*      Reading  levels  versus  borrowirg  habits* 

6.  Attendance  versus  bo r ringing  habits. 

7.  Grade  achievesent  versus  borrowing  habits. 
6«      l.Q.'s  and  borrowing  habits. 

9.      Effects  of  elesekitary  library  exposure  on  high  school  library  usage* 
10.      What  is  taught  and  how  it  affects  library  usage. 
II*      lD*depth  reader  interest  study, 

12«     The  effects  of  various  types  of  media  usage  on  learning. 
13.     Effects    of    the   Reading  is  Fundamental   (RIF)  prograa  on  reading 
and  library  usage. 

lA.      The   ef  few  lit   «f  parent   and   student  aides  on  the  borrowing  habits 

and  use  of  library  facilities. 
25.      the  effects  of  teacher  borrowing  habits  on  students. 
16.      Attitude   study  of   students  exposed  to   libraries  before  starting 

school  versus  students  who  had  no  exposure  until  elementary  schools 
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SrEI^  TO  TAKE:    MAHKETIHG  THE  Rl^AL  UBRiUlT 


JcM^»ii  P.  Orimeawald,  DBA 
A«S9ciate  Professor  of  Marketing 
Clftrion  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Libraries,  like  ntsny  Kit^er  Ron-pro  -t  organizations ,  have  generally  not 
hemn  able  to  bring  scientific  smnages  i  practices  to  bear  upon  the 
Hbrsry-si^ciflc  problems  that  they  face.  The  attes^ts  to  is^lewnt 
mugerial  programs  hsve  been  spotty  and  faltering.  Traditionally,  library 
tuiBagcsetit  has  been  concerned  with  problems  of  organization,  budget 
mnsgesmnt,  personnel  manage^nt,  and  architectural  design.  The  concent  rat  ion 
of  library  managers  upon  these  items  has  left  techniques  in  areas  like 
Mrketing  largely  unutilized. 


It  has  only  been  recently  that  siarketing  professionals  have  begun  to 
tfavote  auch  effort  to  devising  ways  in  which  marketing  techniques  could  be 
applied  to  non-profit  situations.  In  fact,  this  attention  has  only  coiae  in 
tlie  last  fifteen  or  so  years^.  There  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  libraries 
have  not  been  able  to  develop  and  is^ileaient  marketing  programs  that  are 
cosyreliensive,  coordiuated,  and  effective.    While  colleges  and  hospitals  have 
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kMd  fiigaif least  success  in  tUld  area,  libraries  have  only  recently  dlscweretf 
2 

Mrketlog  as  a  tool  . 

There    is    considerable    agreement    as»ng   marketing    professionals  tluit 

oarketiag  techoici  -s  can  be  effectively  e^loyed  in  non-profit  settings  lite 
3 

libraries  .    The  problra  that  arises  when  one  starts  to  isplemnt  a  Mrketing 

progras  in  a  library^  however,   is  that  there  is  little  understanding  abottt 

%Aukt  marketing  really  is.     So»e  librarians   probably  feel   that  auirketing  im 

little  iiiOK^   than  public   relations.     Others  sight  suggest  that  it  inciiMltfl 

advertising  and  the  develoi^^ot  of  special  program.    Still  others  asigh^  point 

ont   that   the   selection   of   appropriate    library   oaterials    is    the  central 

cofl^onent  of  marketing.    The  critical  factor  here  is  that  all  of  these  thittgg 

are  co^onents  of  aarketing  but  none  of  then  represents  s»rketing  as  a  wholn* 

ttey  are  bits  and  pieces  of  a  mich  larf^r  concept  -  the  marketing  progrm* 

HARXETING    REFIOENTS    AN    ATTDIPT    TO    HATCH    N££0S.      In    the    case  of 

libraries p   the  needs  of  the  public  are  matched  with  the  needs  of  8  local 

library.    In  general,  the  needs  of  the  public  with  regard  to  the  library  cm 

be  Categorised  as  professional,  educational,  and  recreational.     On  the  other 

hand»     the     needs     of     the    librsiy    are    to    be    viable,     respcmsive,  and 

cost-effective.    The  attempt  to  develop  and  execute  a  plan  by  which  the  needs 

of    the    individual    library    patron    are    iset   within    the    constraints   of  a 

particular  library  is  called  a  aarketing  program.    Exhibit  One  show  a  siodel 

for  developing  a  marketing  program. 

Research  Strategy  Tactical 

Inputs  Developsent  Eicecutioo 


Program 
Evaluation 


PrograJB 
Control 


EXHIBIT  ONE 
The  Marketing  Program 
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^  Tte  first  step  in  the  develofmeat  of  say  actios  plan  fer  oarketiag 
Unr^vea  a  tborougb  analysis  of  the  lituation.  At  this  level ,  the  library 
MYtotcr  sawt  collect  and  analyse  tite  research  inpnta  that  will  be  required 
^Aat  tiM  suc^ssful  planning  and  iopl^atentation  af  the  library  oarketing 
.fTOfraai.  ^lese  inputs  inclitde  inforsuitioB  concerning  the  needs  and 
rprefenmces  of  library  patrons  and  the  resources  available  to  the  library. 

Segimiing  the  developaent  of  a  marketing  program  vith  research  helps  the 
^librarian  to  avoid  a  ''guessing  gase"  approach  to  his  or  her  aarketing 
gctivity.  Corporate  siarketers  have  ame  to  realize  the  need  for  research  es 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  raajority  of  theia  do  sotoe  type  of  product  research 
Otter  than  Research  and  IteveXopMnt  as  well  as  sales  and  aarket  research  . 
Iteffie  are  several  reasons  for  this  but  the  prisary  one  appears  to  be  that 
fanttinesses  have  cosie  to  understand  that  there  is  a  need  to  stake  factual 
decisions  about  their  marketing  plans  rather  than  using  sooe  type  of  intuitive 
^proach. 

Librarians  sust  do  this  as  wll*  Itiere  are  too  smny  distracting  eleseots 
ifi  the  coonunity  for  any  individual  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  more  than 
Just  9  part  of  it.  Further,  the  library  itself,  even  a  relatively  soall  one, 
dften  maintains  an  assaying ly  diverse  collection  thjt  is  so  co^lex  that  no  one 
bos  a  coflsprehensive  knowledge  of  it.  Research  is  aa  organised  attest  to 
identify  what  really  exists  in  both  the  ci^tminity  as  ffell  as  the  library. 
This  of  course  will  lead  in  the  subsequent  steps  ot  the  sarketing  prograa  to 
tlis  establishoeiit  of  realistic  plans  based  upon  accurate  information  shout  the 
particular  situation  of  the  library. 

Often  the  largest  problej^  for  the  neophyte  researcher  is  knowing  «^re  to 
itart  the  research^-     Dependent  upon  whether  the  research  is  to  be  focused 
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opm  a  iMirticttlar  t^robloB  or  %^tker  it  it  geMral  aartet  research »  tim  types 
of  approachea  sajr  be  used.    These  are  n^mm  in  Eadsibit  IWo, 


Particular 
Problm 


laforsal 
ObaervatioB 


Forwlate 

Research  Cejieral  Research 

Plan 

Foitsal 
Obaervaticm 

Aulyais 

BtHXBIT  IW 

Types  of  (tertet  Research 
Approaches 

Xa  this  diagrast  it  la  evident  that  there  are  differemrea  in  ways  to 
Mbich  aarket  research  ia  cimUtiCted,  If  a  librarisa  baa  a  specific  type  of 
research  problra  (e*g.  i«hy  is  the  cbildri»i's  collecticm  undemtiliwd  er  lAgr 
^'t  people  cone  U  the  library  at  aight),  t\m  pzwess  begins  with  iafoml 
d>servation  of  the  general  tend^iciea  of  the  library  patron  or  imi'^patrai* 
Following  this,  a  aechaoira  for  aeasuring  the  behavior  observed  is  devel^^ 
and  a  fcmal  starvation  is  »ade  in  which  a  Beasvrewnt  instruvent  is  issed. 


tn  tte  general  research  project  (e*g*  t#hAt  is  tlie  age  profile  of  the  ccam^tf 
nlMit  is  tlie  iispact  of  location  oa  valk^-in  visitation) »  tbe  informal 
tflMrvatioA  is  not  necessary.  Tbe  librarian  my  sii^ly  establish  tbe  tfay  in 
H^cb  be  or  she  vill  collect  the  data  required  and  then  proceed  to  its 
IMltectioo.  Both  of  the  research  oethods  end  with  an  analysis  of  the 
iafoCMtinn  obtained.  The  output  of  this  activity  vill  fuel  the  decision* 
PSkil^(  process  when  strategies  are  devel<^ed. 

Xnfomation  collection  and  analysis  is  the  critical  first  step  in  tJhe 
4ewlopaent  of  an  effective  suirketing  prograa.  Librarians  can  utilize 
icicBtific  research  s^thodologies  to  assure  that  this  first  step  is  •  solid 
due* 

The  second  step  in  the  develops^nt  of  a  msrheting  program  is  to  establish 
n  iwr^ting  strategy  for  the  library.  Essentially,  a  sarheting  strategy  is  a 
nt%te»ent  of  ^t  it  is  that  tbe  library  Mots  to  do.  l^is  step  is  soaewhst 
mrwi  involved  than  si^ly  stating  a  goal  or  objective^  bw*ver,  twcsuse  a 
^  Strategy  is  predicated  v^n  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the  situation  and  a 
etosidered  judgiaent  about  tbe  resources  that  will  be  available  to  support  the 
«tte«9>t  to  carry  out  the  strategy. 

Strategy  development  includes  three  ii^ortsnt  cra^ponents:  picking  a 
tnr^t  grmip  or  groups »  establishing  marketing  goals  relevant  in  the  group  or 
groups^  and  selecting  a  these  or  image  thai  is  appropriate  for  the  particular 
•srketing  project.  So®e  exa^les  ot  strategies  that  incorporate  all  three  of 
ttiese  elesseots  aay  be  seen  in  the  following  listing: 
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I.     lacreaAe  visitatioii  per  capita  ^ong  snsll  bufiiiiisss 
professionalB  usiag  the  thetae  "Tbe  Public  X.ibrary  -  A 
FrieiHt  To  Smll  ^usiaess/* 

2*     Increase  swareness  of  library  pre^school  progr^s  a»oag 
Mtbers  of  yousg  children  using  a  "bead-start"  tbene. 

3.  Increaae  library  user  rates  aaong  late  teens  looking 
for  career  opportunities  with  the  thesse  *Mfau  Can  Get 
There  From  Tlie  Library.** 

Ail  of  these  exai^Ies  contain  a  clear  statewnt  of  the  group  of  individuals  to 

viim  the  particular  oarketiog  casipaign  will  be  geared.    Hot  only  that,  there 

is  a  coociae  statessent  of  the  specific  library  goal  that  is  to  be  accro^lished 

(increase  visitation,  increase  awsrene6S«  and  increase  user  rates).    The  thMe 

or  image  statesseat  in  each  of  the  strategies,  as  ve  will  see  later  wtea  ws 

speak  about  tactical  execution,  provides  a  esechauisa  for  ccmtinuity. 

Ail   Biarketing   strategies    are   not    alike.     Sosie   are   aggressive,  SOM 

conservative.    Sooe  are  comprehensive  in  nature  and  others  are  more  limited  ia 

scope*     Marketing    strategies    can    be    dichotosiised    categorically    on  tn^ 

differeat  variables:    firstt  wbether  the  library  will  serve  the  sase  patraaa 

mm  it  traditionally  has  or  whether  it  will  serve  a  new  public*  and  secoodf 

idiether  the   library  utilises   the   sa»e  resources  or  new  material.  Eidkihit 

Three  shows  four  types  of  strategies  tased  upon  these  factors. 
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Expanded  Coverage 


library  Diveraificatlon 
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TYPES  OF  LIKMBf 
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If  a  librariaD  is  faced  vith  a  situatloa  tJiat  involves  limited  reacwrce 
avaitability  vliicli  results  in  &n  extre^ly  conBtraiped  arquisition  progrM,  he 
«r  Bha  isay  tiant  to  coasider  strategiea  focused  upon  increasing  user  rates  or 
tao«e  wiiich  coBcentrate  u|K>n  increased  covertsge*  In  the  former  atr«tegieg» 
l^raaotiMal  netbods  and  »]>ecial  programs  vill  becosie  the  tactical  actiwai 
eiployed  while  in  the  latter »  direct  oailings  aad  personal  visitations  fluy  to 
the  primary  methods  used. 

If  funds  are  available  to  expand  library  holdings,  two  types  «f 
strategies  are  appropriate.  Cmaisunity  devel<^»i^nt  strategies  concentrate  tte 
efforts  of  library  marketing  activities  upon  those  individuals  who  are  already 
served  by  the  library  but  may  not  be  aware  of  new  oaterisls.  X4braiy 
diversification  is  a  strategy  within  t^ich  tht:  library  tries  to  draw  neif 
library  patrons  with  the  acquisition  of  new  types  of  materials. 

Steveloping  a  realistic  plan  that  includes  tlie  specific  actions  that  miwt 
be  taken  in  order  to  accosiplish  stated  library  objectives  is  part  of  tsctical 
emcationy  the  third  step  in  ^he  marketing  prograa.  In  this  step  tto 
lihrarira  mat  choose  the  appropriate  promoticnal  siethods  as  well  as  consider 
those  things  which  must  be  done  within  the  walls  of  the  library  facility  to 
support  the  thesse  or  image  statesent  develop^  in  the  library  strate^. 

It  is  important  during  this  phase  of  the  marketing  program  that  tto 
librarian  keep  in  mind  two  critical  factors.  First »  the  librarian  snist  recall 
ttot  a  particular  group  was  selected  as  a  target  group.  This  group  not  only 
tos  a  particular  set  of  needs  and  wants  with  regard  to  library  services  and 
materials,  but  also  will  be  affected  by  varioHS  prmsotion  eethods  in  m 
particular  way.     This  means  that  the  librarian  must  be  sble  to  select  tto 


•Mt  effective  marketiag  oethods  vithio  a  marliet  b^^mt  as  well  aa  to 
.  ^tttoroii^  the  things  that  the  group  expects  irtm  the  Ubrary  io  terra  of 
Mt^rials  tervices. 

The  seeon4  thing  that  smst  be  reaesd»ered  during  this  step  is  that  the 
Ihen  of  the  oarhetiug  program  must  remain  consistent  throughout  the  eloign. 

consistency  is  re<|ttired  in  order  to  generate  in  the  ttiods  of  the 
lodividuals  in  a  given  srgoient  «  clear  and  distinct  image  about  the  library. 
A  tWMf  perception  in  the  wind  of  a  potential  patron  wiU  alMSt  surely 
l^lhit  action  vith  regard  to  library  usage.  Repetitive  reinforcissent  of  the 
tlsi»e  should  lead  to  successful  image  portrayal  for  the  library. 

Selection  of  appropriate  proootinoal  procedures  ai^id  techniques  is  an 
l^mrtant  part  of  tactical  esecutioo.  Libraries  have  left  the  potential  of 
•etive  pm&otionsl  efforts  largely  antapped.  There  are  several  tmderstandable 
veeeons  for  this.  First r  many  prof&otiooal  methods  are  expensive.  It  is  oftra 
difficult  to  convi0ce  a  governing  board  or  civic  group  that  limited  financial 
feraurces  are  better  spent  on  advertising  of  library  services  riian  on 
providing  a  nev  file  catalog.  Secood,  librarians  generally  have  not  been 
troiiwd  to  use  the  techniques.  Although  prc^tion  is  not  particularly 
difficult  as  applied  to  libraries,  Rost  librarians  have  had  neither  the 
^^rtunity  nor  the  inclination  to  learn  about  it.  Thirds  librarians  feel 
thot  procBOtion  i^ill  not  work.  For  those  who  have  never  used  pr<H80tion,  it  is 
easy  to  be  skeptical  about  the  effectiveness  of  its  various  techniqiM^s, 

The  first  st  p  in  learning  how  to  apply  promotional  mthoda  is  to 
understand  what  they  are.  Frofsotion  eeaos  nothing  sore  than  to  place  one*s 
self  or  one's  products  in  the  best  possible  light  in  the  eye  of  ^h?  public. 
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%n  Mrtotiag,  this  definition  is  refined  sqeievhAt  so  that  the  public  bccflm 
Ue  target  narket  se^nt  and  the  «tte«^t  to  place  oneself  in  th9  hem% 
poaalble  light  is  sore  aggressive  and  directed. 

Froaotion  methods  are  wide-ronging  in  the  way  in  which  they  ff«ach  tlia 
target  public.  SoM  are  in^diate  in  tbeir  impact  and  others  require  mtm 
tim  for  full  effectiveness  to  be  achieved.  Sos^  of  the  aethoda  are  oam 
ui&mlf  ohoenred  than  others.  Exhibit  Four  shoii^  a  mt^r  of  pranotim 
techniques  that  a  librarian  sight  select. 

All  pnwotion  »thods  do  sose  things  well  and  at  the  B&me  tine  have 
disadvanUges  that  nust  be  considered.  Additionally,  each  type  of  prtn^ion 
naed  varies  with  respect  to  the  creativcncss  that  can  be  expressed  within  it. 
It  is  is^rtant^  therefore,  to  use  the  promotional  oethod  that  is  appropriate 
for  tl«  particular  task  for  which  it  is  chosen. 

The  fourth  step  in  the  auirketing  program,  progrm  control »  ii  • 
conscientious  effort  to  keep  thi'  sarketing  progran  "->n-" track.**  Qote  tte 
objectives  of  the  caapaign  are  established,  an  appropriate  strategy  for 
aecoaqvlishing  theta  is  selected,  and  a  blend  o£  tactical  nethods  choa^t 
program  cnntrol  becoo^s  all-ioportsnt.  It  is  very  easy,  during  the  day-to«*day 
operations  of  a  library  to  forget  all  of  the  hard  work  and  deteroined  plaiiilin$ 
that  vent  on  prior  to  the  iii^lmotation  of  the  plaa.  Problens  and  pressiag 
duties  tend  to  weaken  the  resolve  of  a  librarian  to  be  outward-1 Poking. 
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EXHIBIT  FOUR 
HarHeting  promotions 


SoKtiaeB  it  la  tssier  to  solve  «  8|nir*of-'the*&  .ni  problesa  in  |mbllc 
nrlaiioiiA  -tr  in  p«tron  service  with  a  u.rotM  together  solution  ratb«r  thra 
VftlyiBft  on  the  aarketing  decisions  previoualy  Bade. 

In  orfk>r  to  provide  an  exaiaple  of  hov  easily  this  sight  happen,  let  M 
coaaider  the  following  example.  The  Ubrary  bas  chosen  to  iocmw  ita 
l^^ueoce  in  the  hMSiness  toasmnity  by  uti?i&:ng  an  in*house  coaputer  ayntM 
mm  a  support  device  for  a  CM^uter  f^iliarisation  prograiB.  The  librarian  hmm 
used  newsletter  contact  along  with  a  Cbaisyber  Coaaerce  presentation  ta 
proamte  a  sosioar-lilie  workshop  for  business  people.  Then  a  local  radia 
station  offers  "free  sir"  to  pr<m>te  a  "libraries  Are  For  Kids"  tbesw  in 
conjimction  with  a  ccMssmnity  project  centered  upon  yoiuig  children.  How  shoald 
the  librarian  handle  the  offer? 

Obviously,  the  librarian  must  find  aoae  way  to  utilize  the  free  publicitfr 
that  the  radio  station  is  offering.  It  is  not  often  that  this  type  at 
windfall  is  available  to  the  library.  But^  It  ia  also  is^ortant  not  to  negate 
the  work  that  has  already  been  done  in  trying  to  attract  business  ^ople  ta 
the  library*  The  librarian  suiat  not  now  confuse  the  business  people  aboot  tha 
sttesqpt  of  the  library  to  reach  out  to  thaa  by  pcnoittiog  undue  e«phaaia  <m 
children  about  which  the  business  segment  might  becooe  aware*  The  way  to 
handle  the  problea  is  to  schedule  the  air  time  for  children  in  such  a  way  mm 
to  prevent  the  business  aep^nt  fro»  hearing  it.  This  in  not  intended  ta 
deceive  the  business  ci^unity  but  rather  to  oiniaize  the  negative  effect  that 
children^  specialisation  might  have  on  the  business  progr^.  The  i^ortant 
thing  here  is  that  neither  segwent  should  be  unduly  influenced  by  the 
proaotiooal  effort  intentled  tor  the  other. 


Tlier<  are  a  nuober  of  things  that  can  be  designed  iato  a  martetiag 
progrM  that  enhance  the  continuity  of  the  varketing  effort; 


1.  Assign  a  marketing  manager 

2.  Get  everyone  to  think  sarketing 

3.  Share  ideas  aod  experiences 

4.  Keep  written  records 

5.  Deteraiae  irtiy  things  happen 


Keeping  the  library  sarketing  program  **on  track'*  and  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  activities  during  tl^  progress  of  the  progr^  Is  the  function 
called  program  control.  All  too  often  progranm  slip  away  froa  the  original 
l^lan  because  library  personnel  find  it  easier  or  ©ore  conveniMt  to  perform 
other  functions  and  assisne  other  responsibilities.  Ihis  usually  spells  o«t 
tte  beginnings  of  failure  to  achieve  library  marketing  progras  goals  and 
leaves  library  personnel  with  the  belief  that  library  marketing  does  not  work. 

Frogras  evaluat  a,  the  fifth  step  of  tbe  marketing  prograa,  is  very 
easily  overlooked  in  all  marketing  applicatioDs.  It  is  a  stqp  that  takes 
pc«€ioos  time,  requires  crcical  thinking^  and  involves  personal  assessment. 
Fiogrsm  evaluation  is  the  attempt  to  assess  the  success  or  failure  of 
siarketing  activity  in  a  formal  vay.  This  evaluation  bec^^s  i^ortant 
information  for  future  cas^igns. 

:«ibrary  managers  often  beccHBe  so  broiled  in  day-to-day  operating 
pn^lems  in  other  areas  thAt  taking  the  time  to  evaluate  successes  or  failures 
plays  second  fiddle  to  o^.hiv  more  pressing  responsibilities.  This  r^reaents 
a  rather  short-sighted  view,  however.     The  planning  for  the  oeat  markating 
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CH^iga  ftartB  with  ti«  asseswaent  of  tte  last  msrketii^  ca^igo.  It  im 
ttttlf  through  im-going  ev^luatioa  that  iibrarieuis  will  hec«ote  fasiliar  «fith  the 
wrkaUag  techoiquea  that  are  effective  in  their  particular  location.  The 
emlBatiOB  of  tfhether  or  not  goals  of  thm  sarhetiog  pi^gr^R  are  achieved  and 
the  ceaeona  for  success  or  failure  bec«ee  inportant  research  inimts  for  futnca 
■srheting  activiti^-s  of  the  library. 

ProgrM  evaluation  is  done  at  several  levels  of  library  urketing 
activity.    These  levels  say  be  i^tentified  as  follows: 

1.  Overall  Marketing  Effort 

2.  Annual  Evaluation 

3.  Prografi  Evaluation 

The  goals  and  objectives  in  each  of  the  levels  of  marketing  activij^ 
vary.  Consequently,  the  way  in  which  accos^lisfaaent  of  those  goals  is 
evaloftted  oust  vary  as  well. 

There  are  several  authors  who  suggest  ways  in  which  the  mrfceting  prograa 
can  be  evalnated^.  These  authors  ase  eeasures  like  narket  share,  sMirke^ 
pe&etratioa»  narket  efficiency,  and  sarket  re8|»onse  in  their  progrsn 
evaloatioD  procedures.  The  injiortant  thiog  to  resmher  is  that  the  librarian 
should  design  an  evaluation  technique  that  accurately  inflects  Uw 
acco^^lislsBents  of  his  or  her  specific  situation.  Hiere  should  uot  be  blind 
reliaoce  iqmi  standardized  marketing  oeasurraent. 

This  paper  has  had  as  its  goal  the  faioiliarization  of  librarians  with 
various  market ii^  techniques  ::nd  wthods.  To  accomplish  this,  the  author  hss 
utilised  a  frssework  involving  the  development  of  a  marketing  program.  It 
wst  be   recognized  by  everyone  that  all  marketing  programs  are  differast 
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M  ar«  all  narketing  settingB.  The  applicstion  of  thes.-  nethods  in  varying 
•itiiatioiis  vill  provide  varying  results,  in  the  loog-run,  hcmeverv  ttiese 
•ttgs^fiticms  should  provide  the  librarian  with  an  initial  vocabulary  with  ^ich 
iMS  or  fihe  e»y  continue  to  develop  Bsarketing  skills.  For  sose  it  say  be  the 
toitial  contact  with  the  s^rketing  area.  While  it  ia  not  by  any  means 
^•finitive  in  nature  nor  co^rehenaive  in  scope v  it  should  provide  soiae 
indication  of  how  marketing  can  be  ust.J  in  the  library  setting. 
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GIVE  m,  A  Htm  WHERE  im  BOOmWlLE  RQAffS 


Bwtoldt  Couoty  Library 
Wsaemcca,  Nevada 

Ia  1962  all  I  knew  about  Boofci»>bileB  ifss  bov  to  spell  the  word,  and  that 
wa  "Iffy^.  I  koew  it  imis  a  large  bus-like  vehicle  that  1  occasionally  p^iaseil 
to  travels  up  and  doim  the  road*  It  waa  BQthiag  aore  to  me^  aothis^  to 
tnrrrat  aoything  but  a  passing  thought.  In  late  1982  I  packed  it  in  vith  the 
State  of  levada  after  woraing  for  thea  ^or  14  years  and  found  syself  at  looae 

back  h<Mse  in  Winnessucca  again*  The  Husboldt  County  Library  advertised 
iar  a  Bookmbile  driver.  1  figured  I  could  drive  the  thing  and  I  knew  t^t  a 
library  i#aSt  so  I  applied*  Shortly  thereafter  I  vas  hired  and  wy  education 
began  in  earnest. 

The  BookaK>blle»  now  in  uae^  was  bought  with  federal  and  state  funds  for 
$I6»000  in  narch  of  1969.  lAien  1  caw  on  the  scene,  its  first  100,0(N>  adles 
were  in  the  past  and  the  second  100,000  were  passing  undei^ath  its  i^ieels. 
It  was  old  and  tired  but  still  able  to  get  up  and  down  the  road* 

I  was  bom  in  this  part  of  Nevada  so  1  was  familiar  with  the  country  in 
the  county.  The  area  served  by  the  Bocksobile  eocc»^sses  about  10.000  square 
■ilea  in  Hus^ldt  County  and  Pershing  County  in  northern  Nevada.  The  land 
ranges  froa  broad  river  valley  bottom  land  to  high  desert  to  ope  expenses  of 
alkali  plains  where  the  rivers  and  strea»s  sink  into  the  Black  Rock  Desert. 
The  8ole«»  beauty  of  the  region  is  lost  to  the  amny  tourists  who  travel  al^og 
Interstate  80  and  guarded  jealously  by  the  few  who  are  native  to  the  area. 
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Tte  «r<Mi8  tlie  Boplraobile  serves  are«  alive  with  the  creature*  frai  tkm 
kinftdfta  of  tlie  vild.  On  every  run  to  Uniraville  tie  see  at  least  10  liaad  of 
4eer  grasing  ia  tlie  fields  and  orchardi  that  are  nestled  hesMth  the  stosf 
wlls  of  Buena  Vista  Caayoa.  Leas  thaa  200  yards  fross  the  JaTksoa  ffoaatoio 
S^ool  •top^  I  have  had  to  vait  for  a  herd  of  38  pr<»^hora  aatelo^  to  cross 
tte  road  before  I  could  pass.  After  ^oing  for  busiims  at  the  school,  I 
WtdMid  tbes  slowly  graziag,  cos^letely  secure  in  their  surroundings.  71m 
aost  shmdaiit  ise»a>er8  of  the  aainal  kin^Soa  thst  we  encounter  are  <^he  rahhitsi 
Jacfcrabbits  and  cottontails  everyi^iere  and  d«oestic  rabbits  of  varying  colors 
up  io  Buena  Vista  Canyon.  Eagles  and  hawks  sit  astride  the  power  |N>les  rad 
fnce  lines  everywhere  ve  go  and  conto^late  the  Bookfiobile*s  noisy  passing. 
Iliis  lost  spring  we  checked  out  books  less  than  100  feet  fro»  a  den  of  fOMS 
«dio  would  cone  oat  ai»i  play  while  we  «#ent  about  our  routine.  The  almadance  of 
wildlife  along  the  routes  is  a  bonus  few  enp?oyers  can  s»tcbf  but  coflBO 
without  sention  with  our  BooksMkbile  routes* 

'Hie  Bookaobile  travels  an  ai^rage  of  1,200  Biles  a  month.  Die  lonfoat 
ran  is  18S  miles  round  trip  and  thp  shortest  route  is  10  miles.  Froai  January 
ltS3  to  Rovesdier  we  circulated   .7,844  books  to  4*785  patrons  at  ITS 

stops*  Ihiring  that  period  we  averaged  1.1  books  checked  out  per  ^la 
traveled*  The  average  circulation  cost  per  book  is  $1*17*  Forty  ostf  parouit 
of  our  circulation  over  this  time  i^riod  were  adult  titles  and  59%  wrs 
Juvenile  titles.  Circulation  for  calendar  19B3  was  up  140%  over  cslei^r 
1982. 

¥e  have,  at  present,  6  runs  with  a  total  of  11  stops.    All  but  2  of  our 

runs  have  service  every  two  weeks.    Of  the  other  two,  one  ha^;  k     Uly  servica 

and  one  has  i«eekly  service*    to  serve  6  rural  schools  oufldwr  of 

atttdeats  ranging  from  5  at  Leonard  Creek  Ranch  to  62  at  Orova*.       ^ch  scluiol 
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also  wrres  tlie  surrounding  ^.Cdsmiiities.  The  diversity  of  our  patroas  is 
!4pME«  la  Kings  River  Valley  and  Orovada  the  fieoplc  arc  Minly  faraera*  in 
Jncknoa  Itotmtaia  and  iMnard  Creek  tlie  patrons  are  ranchers,  in  Iftlay  tliere 
^  •tm  qiatm  a  fev  miners  and  retired  people,  Buena  Vista  Valley  and  tteioaville 
are  populated  ^y  ranchers  and  retired  people.  During  this  calendar  year  wm 
hm  added  two  runs:  star  City,  which  is  a  hedrooo  coomnity  five  miles  south 
of  llinncmucca^  and  Leonard  Creek,  a  large  ranch  and  small  school  in  the 
B^rthmstem  part  of  Hus^ldt  County. 

As  a  cost-cji.ting  measure »  the  Boofaaohile  staff  was  reduced  and  the 
driver  runs  the  %rhole  circus  except  on  the  two  hi^  circulation  runs  to 
Oeovada  and  lolay.  In  oost  cases  the  driiwr  opens  up  the  Boofcmohile,  checks 
the  hooks  in  and  out»  shelves »  and  keeps  up  the  overdues^  statistics »  and 
paperwork.  On  the  runs  where  there  is  a  librarian,  the  driver  checks  out  the 
boite  «td  helps  with  the  shelving  chores,  ss  well  as  helping  check  in  tiie 
%00l».  The  lihrarian  takes  care  of  checking  in  the  hooka »  provides  help  to 
tte  patrons  and  lakes  care  of  the  B>ajority  of  the  ^perwork.  Because  of  tte 
loch  of  wide  open  spaces  on  the  Bookmobile,  all  of  the  shelving  is  done 
hstween  the  waves  of  patrons.  All  b<K>kB  are  shelved  betwen  stops  to  give  out 
.  l^stnMtt  the  full  advantage  of  the  limited  collection  on  the  Bookmobile,  the 
Sfwraticm  runs  very  smoothly  this  way  and  keeps  the  patrons  happy* 

Our  patrons  are  ii^rtant  to  us  and  they  have  made  us  look  good«  Borne 
travel  10  to  15  miles  to  avail  tbeMelves  of  our  services.  Some  come  on  <mly 
to  see  if  we  have  anything  on  one  particular  subject »  and  if  they  don't  find 
what  they  are  looking  for  we  try  to  have  it  for  them  on  our  next  run  to  Uwir 
•res.  Others  come  on  and  spend  half  an  hour  browsing,  visiting^  ami  looking 
for  i^tever  literary  g«s5  we  have  hiding  on  our  shelves.    5c»»  people  get  two 
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books  to  Umt  ^es  owrr  the  t«»o  weelis  beti^n  runs  while  others  chock  out  20 
Of  30  ot  a  tiiae  to  nake  sore  they  don^t  nm  out. 

I  have  eocourage^  the  younger  patrons  to  In?  thaaoelves  wi  thm  lk>okaNibile. 
i&eo  X  naa  yooag»  the  library  here  in  ViooaDUcca  vas  run  by  an  old  la4y  im 
block  vho  ruled  with  an  iroo  hand.  Children's  visits  without  ao  acco«jMioyiftg 
adult  ma  discouraged,  and  because  of  thist  it  took  se  many  ^-ears  to  discover, 
tte  WDoders  held  within  the  walls  of  the  library.  Hap^  childroa  an 
oaturally  boisterous  but  there  are  no  BE  QUIET  signs  to  te  found  io  oar 
Boofcaobile.  Host  of  our  young  pstrons  V6  know  by  amM!  and  what  their  ^>eciai 
interests  are  so  we  try  to  keep  the«  supplied  with  books  on  coo^tible 
subjects.  We  also  show  then  how  one  subject  relates  to  another  so  Umy  can 
branch  out  -  read,  learn  and  not  get  caught  in  a  rut.  I  tell  the»  that 
reading  is  like  eating  -  you  have  to  have  the  prosise  of  desseit  to  make  the 
vegetables  taste  good.  We  feel  that  the  relaxed  ataosphere  on  the  BookBobilo 
baa  encouraged  the  kids  to  read.  On  the  Booimbile  they  are  treated  as  abort 
people,  not  as  children. 

At  RWSt  of  our  stops  we  have  made  friends  with  the  pets  of  the  patrMW* 
In  Uaionville,  a  beautiful  Hewfoundlaud  named  ieroy  greets  us  as  we  coom  19 
the  canyon*  then  coiaes  on  for  a  snack  and  a  snooze.  He  curls  iqi  behind  tlio 
desk  in  the  Bookmobile  and  stays  with  us  until  it*s  time  to  hit  the  road<»  te 
the  Coyote  Creek  Ranch  in  Buena  Vista  Valley,  two  black  kittens.  Skunk  and 
!hiffy,  alaost  always  rush  down  to  be  the  first  on  the  Bookmobile  where  tbtff 
supply  the  ataff  with  the  warmth  and  affectiott  ouly  a  kitten  can  io^rt.  la 
Faradise  Valley,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace's  dog  hops  on  to  wsit  for  his 
distress  to  come  and  pick  up  the  kids.  All  the  animals  are  welcome  as  long  mm 
they  stay  out  of  the  way  and  are  friendly.    Hiere  is  no  greater  way  to  raise  • 
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punm's  b«cklM  ia  Use  West  tfmn  kickiftg  their  dog  or  thrming  their  cmt 

have  PRe  patroo  i^se  fasiiXy  checks  out  so  maof  hooks  that  nheii  «#e 
jpttli  up  she  losds  the  hooks  in  a  wheelbarrow  to  get  thes  heck  oato  the 
BMMhile*  toother  lady  one  of  our  nii»  has  oees  crippled  soMwiiat  hy 
arthritis  a»d  caa't  get  arouod  too  veil.  Ste  pulls  up  to  the  viiulow  on  the 
drtmr*s  mi&s  and  passea  her  hooka  through  in  haskets.  We  sele<rt  tl»  hooka 
fer  ter  ami  load  her  haskets  and  pass  then  hack  out.  Me  may  have  the  only 
W^ile  drive-i^  lihrary  service  in  the  l^itet^  States. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Boofcaohile  staff  was  presented  with  two  very  unigne 
Msearch  prohlns*  Hrs,  liohlp^  of  lalay,  ccuws  fro*  one  of  tJiis  area's 
pioa«Br  families  dating  hack  to  the  ia$0*s,  had  ohtained  a  picture  of  a 

Vttral  fioseral  taken  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  which  shv  and  her  fMily 
JUd  heen  in  attendance.  She  ^ranted  to  know  how  old  she  was  in  the  picture* 
ttn  knew  that  the  nan  being  buried  was  a  prospector  and  she  his  nickni 
lis  went  to  our  nicrofilned  newspaper  files  of  the  Anteldt  Star  and  with  tte 
tlmm  provided  and  30  hours  of  resesrch  were  able  to  cose  up  with  the  saall 
article  detailing  the  funeral.  Staff  had  to  look  throu^  5  years  of 
newspapers  to  find  it. 

Tb»  Bookmobile  took  on  another  extensive  reaearch  project  for  Mrs* 
Hssterlee.  She  is  Inlay's  local  historian  and  was  doing  a  history  of  the 
Mnll  railroad  town  for  its  75th  anniversary.  Many  hours  were  expmi^^ 
getting  ffuch  information  fron  the  newspaper  microf iins  dating  from  the  IttO's 
to  tto  I930's. 

Booksobile  service  in  Hus^ldt  County  and  Pershing  County  continues  at 
present*  in  spitr  of  noney  problemst  which  constantly  plague  tk^  progrra.  In 
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tte  Mt  foo  dittAAt  future  outside  mwry  »ourceB  for  the  prograv  niil  4ry, 
luteal  of  looking  for  wmyn  to  ccHitiuue  the  Bookac^ile  service,  the  i^ple  uto 
ewe  19  vith  tlie  ideas  are  looking  for  serrice  ide^is  to  rn>lace  it.  Coa|;wters 
are  teiug  treated  as  the  paoaces  for  eateading  library  services  to  rural  area 
cuatonsro.  Hiia  mf  be  viable  in  aooe  pieces »  but  out  here  in  tlie  Vest  tte 
aelliag  point  ia  in  the  ^rsonal.  peraonable  service  the  Bookmobile  prpvidea* 
Ihm  pa^la  we  serve  ejqpect  to  deal  with  people ,  not  coavputera  vith  flaahiaf 
cniaora  and  green  letters. 

The  coit  per  book  is  aloost  a  dollar  cheaper  by  Book»obile  than  in  a 
library  but  unfortunately  the  outlay  for  new  equipsoent  is  great.  Ubrary 
buildings  last  forever  but  Bookmobiles  %rear  df»vn  and  vear  out. 
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.  . ,  AND  ELSEWHERE  IN  HEV^ 


AMfgoSB  Valley  CoBaun&ty  Library 
tergosa  Valley.  Kcvada 

taargosa  Valley,  tievada,  ii»  rural  in  about  every  8en«e  of  the  wordl  It  is 
located  about  100  males  north  of  Las  Veg^b*  20  rnilc^  iron  the  Nevadis  Test  Site 
close  to  an  hours  drive  fro«  Death  Valley.  California.  Aaargosa  Valley 
hMM  m  population  of  l&OO. 

Tbe  Aoargoaa  Valley  Coanutnity  Library  Mnn  lUKtruKntal  iu  acHuiring  grant 
fnads  from  the  FleisrhimiEin  Foundation  vhich  helped  build  a  comutiity  center. 
A  portion  of  those  funds  was  earasrked  for  the  ronatruction  of  a  nev  library. 
Will  i»elp  froiB  the  achool  district ,  rcntnty  and  IKS.  Covernu^nt,  a  bond 
elaCtiofl  was  held  to  raise  tunds  not  covered  by  f^rant  taoney.  The  election 
pMsed  f»vervhel«ingly  in  favor  of  the  v<H)fit auction  of  the  «.cntei  -  a  new 
library,  clinic  and  siult  i -purpose  building.  The  clinic  is  now  alwst 
Cikspleted  and  the  library  snd  mull i -purpose  buildings  will  be  started  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Since  the  130-studpnt  srhool  has  no  library,  the  Amargosa  Valley 
CMMMinity  Library  also  function^  as  school  library,  funded  in  part  by  a 
contractual  agrresient  with  .he  school  district.  The  first  use  of  the 
fledgling  library  by  the  school  children  was  achieved  by  bussing  the  children 
frofii  the  school  once  a  ^ek,  Book^^bile  service  was  an  invaluable  aid  at  this 
%im  since  book  selection  and  quantity  were  very  liaited.  Once  the  library 
was  fully  established  in  1979,  the  service  was  discontinued. 


Though  still  a  relatively  Kaall  library,  it  k»H  coor  a  lw$  way  ^ince  its 
fofMtioii  in  th«  fall  ot  1976  wheu  a  production  ot  **Winnle  tht*  Pooh*'  perfomtd 
b]f  the  Rainbow  Co«pafiy  of  L«s  Veg«s,  Nevada,  was  he* Id  in  order  to  rai«e  funds 
to  IHirchaBe  necessary  nateriaU  to  open  the  library.  A  total  of  $40  waa 
realiaed  and^  though  «mAU,  it  was  suiticient  lor  a  start.  Housed  ia  m 
portion  of  a  barracks  building  acquired  irom  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  it 
consisted  of  aos^  shelving  provided  by  a  now- inactive  gi^oup  oi  citlEens  -  the 
0eath  Valley  Lions  Cluh.  Books  to  orrupy  this  shelving  were  entirely  fresi 
donations  Bade  by  local  interested  p£«trons.  Kelp  for  this  aaibitiottfl 
enterprise  was  entirely  volunteer  and  reamed  so   for   the  next  five  years. 

In  197B«  the  county  was  spprcached  with  a  request  tor  a  more  pensaneat 
bttildln^  *''*nce  its  present  location  was  a  piirt  oi  the  Amargosa  Valley 
Inprover  Association,  a  local  ccmmoity  group,  and  was  used  in  conjunction 
•fith  other  comunity  functions,  A  used  8  foot  by  40  foot  office  trailer  waa 
Siade  available  to  the  library  and  this  became  theif  first  permanent  "home**. 
All  that  was  needed  to  get  things  rolling  now  imis  sosu*  funding.  Again,  tte 
county  v^s  approached  for  aid  and  agreed  to  a  $600  grant  with  a  cOfMSitssent  of 
$400  annually  thereafter,  Also^  the  cootract  with  the  school  district  allovcd 
a  per*student  fee  to  cover  books  and  expenses. 

By  19S0,  it  becaaie  readily  apparent  that  a  new  or  larger  library  was 
desperately  needed  and,  again,  with  the  support  of  the  county,  cuuHtruction  of 
a  14  foot  by  45  foot  addition  was  started  on  a  nearby  county  structure  whicl 
housed  the  fire  department.  Included  at  this  iimt.*  was  a  small  otfice  for  the 
Sheriff Departsent,  The  new  addition,  which  now  houses  the  present  libraryt 
was  dedicated  on  February,  1981,  with  Governor  Hobert  List  officiating. 
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By  Wid-*I9S4,  tJie  oeur  bme  of  the  toargos^  ValUy  CraMinity  Library  vill 
be  •  iMlity  vith  a  total  ar«a  of  2t<M)  square  feet.  The  total  book 
Coll«cti<m  in  the  preset  library  nxm  exceeds  6,SM  voliims.  The  school 
childr«»  Hon  have  acceas  to  the  library  oa  a  daily  basis  aod  ciroilatioa 
Maragas  750  to  800  boohs  s»«r  aonth, 

Oarisg  its  relatiTcly  short  history,  the  teargosa  Library  has  Mde  quite 
sin  ii^act  oa  the  consmnitr  by  providing  asny  and  varied  progra»s  for  the 
efccatioo  aod  aajoyaent  of  the  residents,  Especially  motahle  vss  a  fortcpiaoo 
cmmrt  by  Susao  Duer,  ¥ho  is  kaovn  throogltout  Unb  O^ted  States*  Also 
gfOMored  was  a  swgic  shov»  various  drastic  perfomsnces  sod  art  shoirs» 
iKiwIiBg  tvo  sesifisrs  by  Lucile  Spire  finmcr,  a  noted  fas  Vegas  srtist.  The 
oanal  raner  readisg  program  sod  story  hmu:  for  the  school  children  is 
frovided   during  vacation   tijse*     Additional   projects   sre   planned   for  the 

On  file  are  various  goverment  doctssents  to  li^lp  keep  the  ^iblic  nvare 
Md  Inforaed*  A  aet  of  the  Kevada  Revised  Statutes  is  available  to  the 
yatrofis;  a  conplete  boldiag  of  infomation  m  the  testing  activitiea  regardisg 
the  proposed  Tucca  ^fountain  Nuclear  Repository  and  various  pub  li  est  ions 
celnting  to  the  proposed  pvcp  fisb  refuge  issue  are  also  available. 

toargosa  Valley  has  a  large  proportion  of  Hiapanic  ^ople  and,  thou^ 
ttora  are  Spanish  hooks  snd  publications  available,  there  are  plans  in  the 
near  future  to  expsnd  services  to  these  fwi^le.  Input  will  be  readily 
forthcofliing  from  the  5oon-to-l»  foraed  ''Friends  of  the  Library"  which  will 
il^lt^  swid»ers  of  the  Spanish  coosunit/. 

The  Senior  Citizens  play  s  Isrge  part  in  this  coMunity  snd  the  Talkii^ 
Booh  Frogrssi  is  bring  offered  to  those  who  qualify  and  would  benefit.  They 


•re  Veing  coiccMurAged  to  use  the  library  to  iQcrease  theit  ideas  for  crafts  mmi 
otter  projects  they  nay  pSao  for  the  future. 

The  library  plana  to  undertake  an  oral  history  project  i^ich  nay  tam 
imolw  tte  entire  populace.  This  should  he  of  hrnefit  to  everyone^  both  im 
tAfomation  acquired  as  t^ll  aa  in  the  t#ealth  of  good  feelioga  nod 
coiMoicatioo,  The  recent  acquisition  of  a  portable  video  recorder/timer  and 
caaera  vill  aid  this  project. 

The  taargosa  Valley  in  an  area  idiere  access  to  nevs  and  inforBation 
oonrces  is  limited  to  television  and  one  radio  station*  Ihitil  just  rec^tly 
there  vas  no  syndicated  newspapers.  Therefore,  the  Aaargoea  Valley  DMununity 
Iiibrary  has  been  required  to  obtain  or  have  available  a  fi»ore  extensive  rango 
of  information  <m  a  variety  of  subjects  than  would  usually  be  eJipected  of  a 
smH  library.  It  also  serves  ss  a  resonice  center  for  the  local  ainiog  and 
•yriculture  industry  ^  teachers,  ccmnuiity  organizations  and  the  general 
public. 

Hie  libra rv  is  a  vital  link  with  the  develof^nt  of  the  cosBuinity.  nmre 
in  a  strong  future  for  both. 


STHETCHISfG:    r^IHC  A  LITTUE  HOHEK  GO 


Irrae  Hsctisiv  I«ibraria& 
&  moktmm  library 
MmilUMAr  WaAliiagton 

Heiie^.    Doa*t  we  all  vIbIi        had  oiore,  especicilly  ia  «  soall  town  or 
mtral  library,  vbei^  budgets  have  been  strained  ao  greatly  In  recent  years.  A 
LOUnT   recently  heard   at  a   rural  librarians'   gathering  indicTites  that  as 
libraries  go  broke,  librarians  becoae  bitter  and  burnt  out.    The  three  '^'a" 
>Aich  relate  to  yet  another  "b",  the  budget. 

Mat  can  be  done  to  turn  this  situation  around?  Rural  libraries  are 
OOtually  wore  flexible  than  toe  larger  urlwn  library  in  that  there  ia  a 
gttbgtitute  available  for  cash,  and  that  ia  time.  Not  necessarily  your  tise, 
except  in  organising  people  to  help.  Rural  areas  have  a  history  of  citixen 
activity  and  volunteeriss),  and  vith  a  rethinking  of  a  library's  direction,  the 
tim  people  are  willing  to  donate  can  be  used  to  find  ways  to  assist 
financially* 

Although  there  are  a  nunber  of  publications  available  vhich  give  valuable 
aid  in  saving  dollars,  {stw  are  listed  in  the  bibliography),  it  is  iwt 
possible  for  a  rural  library,  historically  understaffed,  to  carry  out  all  of 
the  suggestions  offered.  A  Friends  group  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  wsys  in 
«fhich  libraries  have  Barshalled  the  asaiatance  of  interested  volunteers,  but 
there  nay  be  others  idio  will  help.  Thinking  through  the  library's  priorities, 
and  approsching  individuals  and  groups  with  special  interests,  is  a  way  of 
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getting  tilings  done  without  sficesvitating  a  large  cash  outlay.    A  maeibtr 
cwnplea  of  this  creative  process  of  matching  people  with  library  aeeda  ia 
giireB  be  low « 

Vhat  local  organisations  o^et  regularly  in  your  building?  Why  not  aah 
then  to  donate  funds  for  ^rchase  of  amterials  in  their  area.  For  exaiople»  if 
there  ia  a  local  kite-flying  club,  ii^y  not  suggest  that  they  purchase  bnoto  on 
kite-flying  for  the  library.  Or  suggest  that  ntooey  he  donated  to  the  libmry 
for  purpose.  An  added  advantage  is  that  groups  such  as  this  one  will  begin  to 
think  of  the  library  as  a  place  which  relates  to  their  own  interests ,  and  not 
Just  a  oeeting  room. 

$iailarly»  the  local  Marine  or  Agricultural  Extension  agent  should  he 
asked  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  free  or  low  cost  ^terials.  If  they  Know  what 
your  library  is  specifically  in  need  of,  in  areas  such  as  small  busineBSt 
aoisal  husbandry,  pet  care  or  conaiser  issues,  they  can  frequently  provide 
excellent  aaterials. 

Seles  of  used  saterials,  or  tr..  -cins  of  paperbacks  for  new  or  used 
mterials,  are  two  ways  often  cited  in  which  smney  can  be  saved.  Try  going 
one  step  further,  and  ask  the  bookstore  owner  to  watch  for  materials  for  ym. 
Used  book  stores  should  not  be  shunned.  The  help  of  the  bookstore  staff 
should  be  enlisted  to  ensure  that  you  are  notified  vhen  books  in  subjects  yon 
are  intereated  in  com  in. 

Be  on  the  loota>"t  for  used  equipment  and  machinery*  Sources  include 
federal  and  state  surplus  pro^rty  warehouses,  auctions  for  coisipanies  going 
ont  of  business,  and  secondhand  stores.  lAiile  you  caonot  hope  to  attend  all 
of  these  functions  and  peruse  all  of  these  places,  the  auction  house  say  be 
willing  to  keep  you  informed,  as  may  the  owner  of  the  local  second-hand  store, 
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lAra  MMt^iag  you  need  ewes  in,  Ittsss  wkicb  are  jMirticularly  good  buys  mtm 
tt^  file  cabiMts,  office  furaiture,  and  pafierbrck  shelvliHl  aad  display 
mcto«  Obvioualy,  you  need  to  sake  thst  flAal  deteminatioo  aa  to  i^t^r  ^ur 
tiirary  is  going  to  purdiase  ao  ite»,  but  it  helps  to  koov  «^t  is  available, 

C^soperate  with  local  organizations  i^tmi  for  special  projects.  For 
on^plo,  tbe  local  Buseurn  or  bistorical  society  might  be  trilling  to  help  in 
pn^rittg  an  index  to  a  local  history  collection.  Often,  volunteem  can  be 
fowd  to  type  index  cards,  assist  in  inventorying  a  collection  of  i^mpapers, 
or  sorting  and  labeling  photographs,  A  local  garden  club  ai^t  be  willing  to 
ff«J«vmte  neglected  library  grounds  as  a  civic  benefit.  Ask  a  coi^rwii^;  club 
to  save  labels  for  a  project  such  as  the  Cs^iell's  "labels  for  Kducation" 
fwoi^w.  A  local  service  organisation  ai^t  be  interested  in  s  drive  for 
socyclable  nateriils,  such  as  alusdnoai  or  a^vspapers,  with  proceeds  to  go  for 
UbMcy  materials  in  the  subject  area  of  alternative  energy* 

Kural  libraries  are  typically  under-represented  i  <  graoU  received  f^m 
both  private  and  public  sources.  Ifo  project  is  too  small  for  funds,  if  it  is 
smrtbwhile.  Hany  granting  agencies,  in  these  times  of  imll  Imdgets,  l<»oh 
•ore  favorably  upon  mailer  rei}uests,  as  it  allows  them  to  get  more  fr«D  their 
own  fidget.  Check  upon  grants  for  sfwcific  proposals,  such  as  indexing  a 
mapsper  Instead  of  a  whole  collection,  or  creatin.^  a  local  history 
collection  in  one  specific  sres,  such  as  logging  or  mining ,  rather  than  trying 
to  get  enough  mmey  to  index  the  entire  local  history  collection.  Tour 


Cfasncms  of  completing  the  work  are  ^tter  if  it  is  accM^lished  in  smsll 
iKments,  rather  thsn  at  toting  to  get  funding  for  one  large  project  which 
vill  strain  resources  already  overtaxed « 


BvmtimUf  the  act  of  vritin^  a  grant  proposal,  tiw^consusiiig  tlu^f^  it 
^1  vill  the  libriary'B  rc^i^fst  to  tlie  extent  that  different  agraciao 

ifill  ftod  different  portions  of  an  application.  For  exa^le,  a  grant  writtca 
by  a  asali  pi^lic  library  for  funds  for  constructing  a  meeting  rooM^ 
purchasing  audio- visual  e^uipsent  and  veatlHerisiog  the  existing  building  was 
rejected.  Sovever,  sufficient  publicity  nas  generated  locally  tliat  tte 
wnatteriRation  program  vas  funded  by  aooibsr  agency*  The  purchase  of  ti» 
nmded  equipMat  was  made  possible  by  both  private  individuals  and  local 
service  organisations. 

Finally,  use  the  library.  Use  it  to  looh  up  sources  of  grants,  articles 
on  fund-raising,  and  to  «cl  as  a  repository  for  this  kind  of  information  so 
that  other  local  groups  and  individuals  interested  in  finding  ways  to  generate 
funds  Hill  look  to  yon  for  assistance.  let  ycmr  state  library  knw  i#iiat  yonr 
seeds  sre,  and  keep  up  your  contacts  there  in  order  to  keep  infonaed  as  to 
what  help  is  available*  Although  it  may  sooetiates  seea  like  it,  you  are  not 
sl«me.    Tbere  is  guidance  available* 

Tte  pr»ise  of  this  article  is  that  "tise  is  ooney.**  Hany  people  have 
already  used  their  ti»e  to  describe  ways  to  raise  funds,  to  nanage  a  ti^t 
budget,  and  aany  others  are  willing  to  give  of  their  tiro  in  order  to  help 
libraries  fsced  with  financial  probl^ga,  and  will  consider  it  a  privilege.  By 
creatively  thinking  through  what  your  needs  and  desires  are,  and  c^l^ining 
foxces  with  groups  and  individuals  in  your  ccmunity  and  beyond,  library 
service  can  flourish  despite  cutbacks  and  tight  funds. 
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VmtTE:    RESEARCH  &  RURAL  LIBRARIES 


Or.  Jdim  Head 

frofcsfior  of  Library  Science 
ClArioii  toiv«3rsity  of  Prnnsylvsnia 


Introduction 


the  presentation  on  rural  library  f^search  in  this  article  covers  the 
Status  of  mral  library  research ,  siasai^irizes  5<HAe  data  froa  a  fe«f  studiea*  and 
coram  fioae  ongoing  studies,  and  plans  for  future  studies.  To  soae  extent  it 
ttill  concentrate  on  the  research  done  at  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural 
Iiibrarianship  and  for  the  Rural  Library  Services  Comittee  of  ALA. 

There  are  tiio  contrasting  views  of  rural  library  research  that  need  to  be 
MOt  oned.  The  first  of  these  is  that  there  has  not  been  amch  research  done 
M  rural  libraries  particularly  at  the  national  level.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
My  think  of  the  great  bulk  of  library  literature  that  exists  and  of  the  aany 
reports  done  ay  the  various  state  libraries  sfid  by  other  agencies.  Surely, 
aosi^lace  out  there,  the  data  mxnt  have  been  collected,  tabulated,  and 
•ftslyned,  even  if  it  exists  in  »any  separate  reports,  to  tell  us  everything  w« 
need  to  know  about  rural  libraries  in  the  liaited  States. 

There  is  probably  an  el<wnt  of  truth  in  both  of  these  views. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  definitive  study  of  rural  libraries  is  yet 
to  he  done,  although  a  number  of  useful  studies  have  been  coopleted.  It  in 
also  true  that  a  oussher  of  library  studies  that  are  not  devoted  solely  to 
rural  libraries  contain  useful  inforoation,  althou^  it  is  not  always  possible 
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to  sort  out  the  rural  c«^oiieat.    Sose  of  the  major  probl^  in  trying  to  use 
tte  studies  tbat  have  beeo  done   is  that  the  studies  have  asked  differeat 
Questions,  collect*  I  data  in  different  ways,  and  used  different  definitions  of 
mral  if  they  separated  rural  and  urban  libraries  at  all. 
Here  are  soa»  of  the  studies  that  have  been  done. 

Sumary  of  Research  Projects 
Tte  Kational  Rural  C<munity  Facilities  Assesssient  Study:  Pilot  I^ase  by 
^t  Associates  for  the  Fanners  Home  Adainistration.  This  project  defined 
mral  as  cosaunities  of  up  to  50,000,  and  examine  accessibility  based  on 
distances  travelled  by  patronu;  capacity  of  the  library  (seating,  staff  sise, 
fiunber  of  books,  etc.);  condition  of  the  building  (measured  by  age  of  building 
and  plans  for  renovation).  The  Pilot  study  looked  at  25  cowswiitics  in  nins 
states . 

Unfortunately  libraries  vrere  dropped  froa  the  full  study,  so  that  all  we 
are  left  with  are  the  data  collected  in  the  pilot  study.  Sow  of  this  is  of 
interest  such  as  that  fourteen  of  the  2S  libraries  wre  built  before  1930. 
One  of  the  eajor  conclusions  of  the  Pilot  study  was  that  on  a  whole  rural 
library  service  is  generally  adequate, 

Terry  Weech  of  the  School  of  Library  and  Information  Science,  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  in  reviewing  the  pilot  study  has  suggested  that  since 
tot  Associates  used  siainly  generally  accepted  library  standards,  and  found  the 
rural  libraries  studied  generally  adequate,  tliat  perhapti  libidry  standards  are 
•o  low  that  other  professionals  can*t  take  the  standards  seriously.  Ifeech 
discuffsed  this  study  and  other  rural  studies  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  Kural 
Library  Services  Committee  Porgra«  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Anfinal  ALA 
Conference  in  19S2.     He  also  reviewed  the  literature  of  rural  sociology  and 


otim  raral  ttiidies  boA  fouad  libraries  slaioBt  al«My«  vivsiag  frov  rcrcrat 
i^tiidies  la  tto»e  «re««* 

The  Hatidul  Center  for  SdacatiMUil  Statistic*  Surrcy  of  Mblic 
|^r»rte»«  1977"  1978  ms  bssed  oa  a  awqple  of  lp506  dram  froa  a  p«^Iatioa  of 
9,406  |^li€  librariea  io  tte  50  atatoa  and  tte  0iatrict  of  Coln^ia.  Tbo 
CB^oaaa  rate  wa  87.S  pcrceot  or  l»3iS  librariea.  A  fairly  co^lea  fomia 
IMO  and  to  provide  aite^te  representatioo  for  librariea  aerTic^  differrat 
popelatioB  aisea.    Tbe  basic  areas  of  investigation  included' 


!•  library  collectieaa 

2.  ataffing 

3.  expenditures 

4.  receipts 

S*  loao  traoaactioos 

6.  physical  facilities 


BrealuioiiBS  are  given  by  regira,  poimlatioo  served,  sod  i^ther  or  aot  the 
library  was  is  a  standard  IMrv^litao  Statistical  Area  (8HSA) . 

This  study  contains  a  Health  of  data  about  piO^Iic  libraries  in  som 
thirty  (^tailed  tables*    I  vill  only  oentim  s  few  of  the  findings; 


1.  Of  8,45^  p^lic  librsries  only  776  serve  po^OatiMS  of  50,M0 
of  nore.    7,678  librariea  serve  popuXatiraa  of  onter  50»0W, 

2.  2p957   libraries  are  located  vithin  a  Staiuiard  ftetropoUtan 
Statiatical  Area*    5,49f  arc  located  ^ttside  an  SHSA. 

3.  All  public  librsries  bad  a  total  of  38,702  professional  staff 
neirfpers.     Miout  28,^  professions!  sUff  ambers  worked  in 
libraries  within  a  SHSA,  while  only  about  10, 3M  were  in  librarien 
outaijte  a  SIfiSA*    The  total  public  library  professiraal  staff  is 


ttighly  concentrated  in  urban  areas.    SmII  libraries  also  had  a 
Much  higher  proportiim  of  profeasioaal  atafl  vitkout  tlie 
graduate    degree*     Of    the   approximately    ia,3<H)  professional 
librarians       libraries  outside  a  SNSA»  only  3,234  had  a 
graduate  degree  in  197B. 
4.     Sixty  percent  of  all  public  libraries  spend  less  than  $50,000 
per  year. 

These  brief  highlights  only  giw  a  hint  of  the  contents  of  this  inQ^oriant 
report. 

The  National  Rural  Library  Reference  Survey  vas  conducted  by  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Rural  librarianship  in  1981  under  a  grant  froio  the  H.V. 
Vilson  Foundation*  Our  definition  of  rural  wa^  a  city  population  of  under 
25|000.  Using  this  population  B^xii^tmt  a  systematic  SA^Xe  of  1,111  libraries 
ma  dram  fro«  the  Aiserican  Library  Directory  and  detailet^  questionnaires  were 
Miled  to  the  libraries*  There  wre  666  usable  responses  returned  by  the  fall 
of  1961.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  sundry  statistics: 


1.  The  wan  budget  was  slightly  over  $82,000. 

2.  Thirty-nine  libraries  had  budgets  of  over  $25O»O0O;  135 
libraries   had  budgets   of  under   $5,000.     Nearly  half  of  the 
libraries  had  budgets  under  $30,000.    Eighty  percent  of 
funding  was  local. 

3.  Hulti-county  systems  t^ere  most  conmon  with  231  libraries.  Only 
71  libraries  iiwre  not  o^s^ers  of  a  system. 

4.  Approxiaately  half  of  the  libraries  did  not  have  a  librarian 
with  a  Masters  of  Library  Science  degree. 


5.  Th£  faean  nisaber  of  reference/directional  qi^stloaa  per  week  %rt» 
260.  Scmvhai  Irss  thftis  half  of  the  libraries  refiorted  under 
50  q&iestiofui  handled  per  veek.  The  two  BK>st  coisE»m  types  of 
quentions  were  school  relate  and  ready  relereace. 

6.  Itie  average  mavinun  travel  dietance  for  patroas  was  fourteen 
Biles.  The  average  travel  distance  to  a  city  of  over  25,000 
lias  forty  miles.  Nearly  half  of  the  respondents  refK^rted  no 
other  types  of  libraries  in  their  service  areas  except  for 
school  libraries. 

7.  Host  libraries  had  typewriters  and  tcleplnmes  and  over  70 
percent  had  photocopiers.  But  <mly  19  used  QCIC  directly;  only 
16  had  sicrocoaputers;  only  two  used  Lorkhe€^*s  DIALOG  vyst<»« 
Xo  libraries  reported  using  Orbit,  BRS«  the  Source,  C(M?Wfi8VK, 
Research    Libraries   Xetwork,    or   Washington   Library  Metvork. 


If  technology  is  a  isajor  tool  for  over.:oaing  isolation  and  limited 
vmourceB  in  rural  libraries*  it  was  certainly  not  in  place  in  19B1, 

Itie  Rural  Librarian..  Survey  was  condi^ted  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Eitral  Librarianship  in  Dcceober  1982.  A  randcHs  saople  of  119  libraries  was 
drawn  frao  the  Aoerirao  Ljibrary  Directory.  The  survey  was  conducted  by 
telepbnne  interviews  of  head  librarians  and  producred  82  ccospleted 
guestionnaries.  Again  the  definition  of  rural  was  location  in  a  coesnunity  of 
under  25«0(K).    Soto  of  the  general   i&formatioD  collected  is  suraariced  here: 


1.      Hean  city  population  was  Juat  over  seventy-five  hundred,  i^ile 
the  man  service  area  population  was  just  under  20»000, 


2«     Half  of  the  libra r tans  had  a  tsflst^rs  de^r^r  Although  three  of 
these   41    Uhrffrian*   didfi't   h«vr  degrees  in  library  scieiit«. 
3.      The  s^an  aonual  salary  was  $1^^730. 


Host  of  this  study  roBsisted  of  questions  dealing  with  the  librarians 
Attitudes  toward  various  organs  za  tionts  that  might  serve  to  reduce  the 
igolation  of  rural  libraries. 

These  organizations  wre:  The  Ai^ricau  Library  Assocation,  state  lihrarf 
Associations,  library  schools,  and  the  IocaI  library  system.  Tte 
orgonivotions  and  agencies  listed  in  order  from  mast  important  to  least 
isfvortant  to  rural  librarians  were: 


1.  Hie  Library  Systes 

2.  The  State  Library 

3.  The  State  Library  Association 

4.  The  Library  Schools 

5.  The  American  Library  Association 


Without  going  uito  details,  the  differences  were  very  large  with  tbfi 
local  library  t»yste«  and  the  sta.p  library  close  at  the  top  and  the  library 
schools  and  ALA  close  at  the  bottom.  The  State  Library  Association  fell  in 
the  middle  position. 


The  Center  for  tbe  Study  of  Hural  Librarianshxp  rurrently  has  two  surveys 
in  progress: 


K      a  survey  of  combined  school-public  libraries »  and 
2*      a  survey  of  state  libraries  on  eduiation  for  rural  labrarlane 
and    applies Lionb    of    modern    technoiugy    in    rural  librariea. 


Current  and  Future  Research 
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The  Rural  Ubrsry  Services  CoMittec  of  AW  is  i#orlting  on  •  major 
ftaticmal  survey  of  rural  libraries.  Dr.  Lisa  deCroyter  of  tbe  Blue  Crass 
iteiicmal  Library,  Colwbiot  Tennessee  is  the  chief  drafter  of  this  research 
proposal.  The  Rural  Library  Services  Ciwittee  is  requesting  AlA  approval  to 
Btmk  outside  funding  Cor  this  project.  Professor  Vteech  is  currently  cf^iling 
a  list  of  rural  library  researchers  for  the  Rural  Library  Services  Coawittee, 


Bere  «re  so»e  brief  conclusions.  There  are  a  great  siany  rural  libraries 
in  tt^  lhaited  States,  probably  over  5000.  As  ot*  the  late  I970's,  well  over 
luilf  of  all  public  libraries  had  total  budgets  of  under  $50,000  i^r  year. 

U  w  only  look  at  libraries  in  cities  of  under  25,000,  about  half  hav« 
b^gftts  as  of  l9ai  of  under  $30,000* 

Rural  libraries  have  been  very  slow  in  adopting  modern  technology  to 
wmtcctm  rural  isolation  ar  J  liislted  local  resources. 

About  half  of  the  rural  libraries  do  not  have  a  single  WLS  degree-holding 
ataff  nes^r* 

The  major  elea«nts  put  in  place  to  assist  rural  1'  "  are  system  atui 

state  and  federal  aid  distributed  through  the  stat  iiorary  agencies-  We 
could  certainly  use  ^re  inforaation  about  just  how  effective  rural  library 
gystems  are  in  strengthening  the  services  of  rural  libraries.  It  is  obvious 
that  state  and  federal  aid  added  to  local  resources  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  allow  rural  libraries  to  cn^loy  professionally  educated  staff  or  to  begin 
to  use  on-line  infonastlon  systems  or  other  forms  of  sodero  technology- 

Finally,  it  appears  that  a  great  »©ny  of  our  public  libraries  srew  to  be 
trapped  by  inadequate  resources  in  a  state  of  genteel  poverty.  The  question 
mnains  then  whether  resources  can  be  brought  together  to  strengthen  rural 


Conclusions 
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librarirs.  If  stronger  resources  are  not  tu  be  had,  then  there  is  a  danger  of 
teclmlogical  obsolescence  becoming  social  obsolescence. 
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THREE  TYPES  OF  LIBRARIES  SERVE  RURAL  PATRONS 

MM3i  Keulshan 


Ve  «re  all  sitting  in  a  waiting  rotm  about  to  witness  the  birth  of  rural 
library  scnrice  as  a  viable  and  i^ortant  sm^r  of  the  librsi^  faoily.  The 
childi  Ihiral  library  Service,  that  is  to  be  born  will  face  a  world  with  a 
liarsh  and  soBe tines  hostile  envi ronsent .  The  realities  that  confront  the 
MWly  bom  are  probleoa  of  definition »  organization,  needs  asseasiaent,  social 
f trees  and  the  library  establishaent* 

Abandoning  the  sedicaX  oetaphors  let  us  examine  each  of  these  rural 
realities  beginning  with  defining  rural* 

Rural  can  be  defined  in  three  najor  ways:  by  location,  by  vocation  and 
by  culture. 

Aa  A  location,  rural  is  frequently  defined  in  terw  of  a  coa«utity  with  a 
population  no  greater  than  a  specific  liait*  Holder,  the  sire  of  this  lioit 
differs  significantly.  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  lisits  rural  to  roovmtnities  of 
2|5(^«  The  Library  Services  &  Construction  Act  (I^CA)  uses  10,CH)0;  The  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Rural  Librarianship  uses  25,(K>0;  the  Kational  Rural  Center, 
50.000  and  so«oe  agencies  use  the  noD-^anetro  100,000  population  as  a  cut  off 
point. 

Xn  defining  rural  in  terns  of  vocation  Encyclopedia  Britannica  atatea 
that  field  activities  require  relatively  high  ratio  of  land  per  person.^  A 
population  that  is  engaged  in  such  activities  as  the  production  oi  fo<^s, 
fibers  and  raw  materials  can  be  considered  rural. 
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The  library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA) 


Culturally,  rural  is  best  descril^  as  •'you  cau  take  bis  out  of  tte 
country  but  you  can't  take  the  country  out  of  hiia,*'  fhia  rural  identity  leada 
to  ^rural  library*"  proble»s  in  the  Appalachian-aeti.led  neighborhoods  of  su^ 
lurbao  giants  as  Cincinnati  and  Chicago, 

Ibe  library  coassuiity,  in  order  to  identify  and  oeet  rural  needs,  jraat 
a»B  to  a  clearer  and  better  understanding  of  the  disensions  and  sc^  of 
rural  library  problems .  The  American  Library  Association,  perceiving  rural 
issues  to  be  siroply  a  public  library  problra,  has  delegated  rural  library 
concerns  under  the  heading  of  Public  Library  Association's  ^11  and  Hedin 
Si^  Library  Section's  Rural  Library  Service  Cosreittee  (PLA/S3£LS}.  Hovever» 
rural  library  service  is  not  sin^>Iy  restricted  to  public  libraries  in  small 
American  cities.  It  is  also  a  concern  of  schools^  colleges  and  universities, 
and  apecial  libraries  worldi^ide. 

There  are  three  types  of  rural  libraries  simply  referred  to  here  as  RL  I, 
BL  2,  and  RL  3,  RL  l*s  are  public  libraries  located  in  ssall  rural 
comuiities.  This  kind  of  town  that  was  bumrously  descril^d  in  the  Dsa 
ite^ister  on  .Tsnuary  29,  1979.  The  Iowa  newspaper  ran  a  congest  in 
vhich  readers  wrre  to  respond  xo  the  phrase,  "you  can  tell  you're  in  a  raall 
i-own  when..."  Winners  responses  included,  "...when  you  don't  need  to  use 
your  car's  turn  signals  because  everyone  knows  where  you* re  going";  "--.you'CT 
hem  on  June  13th  and  receive  prizes  from  the  tserchaots  for  being  toe  second 
baby  of  the  year";  ".,.3rd  street  is  on  the  edge  of  town". 

RL  2's  are   libraries  other  than  public  libraries  set  iii  rural  areas* 
JhtSB  include  schools,  colleges,  and  special  libraries. 
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XL  3*8  are  agencies  Uiat  supfiort  the  work  of  the  local  rural  library  and 
»«nre  patrons  primarily  through  boofca^bile  and  maiI*a-book  progrsfls, 
intarlUbrary    lom   aad    hackup   reference   service  ood  si^ial  collcctioi». 
.^ftUMjples  of  RL  3*a  are  county,  regional  and  state  librari^«. 

The  recent   interest   in  rural   libraries  has  centered  on  KL  !*s.  The 

s 

Crater  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Librarianship  in  Clarion,  PA  has  bees  one  of  the 
|«odii^  forces  in  the  rural  library  movei^oC .  Through  grants,  such  as  Ummo 
§Wom  the  Vilsoa  Toundstion,  the  Center  conducts  workshops,  publishes  the 
jMraal  Rural  Libraries,  and  conducts  reseorch  particularly  in  the  area  of 
toforsuitioii  and  reference  services. 

FLA/SIfLS  Rural  Library  Service  CMnittee^  during  its  3  years  of 
mistffiftce,  has  focused  primarily  on  RL  1  libraries.  At  the  1982  ALA  annual 
eeaference  the  comittee  approved  a  5*year  plan  with  heavy  es^hasis  on 
nwaarch,  education  and  a  nission  to  represent  rural  interests  within  the 
lihrary  con^xaity. 

nCLIS  has  sponsored  studies  on  the  Information  gathering  patterns  of 
laners,  sponsored  an  exhibit  of  a  "toswrrov"  rural  library  at  an 
latemational  Futurist  Conference  and  have  explored  ways  for  rural  libraries 
god  eatensioa  offices  to  work  together.  In  its  3rd  year  the  Rural  Library 
Service  newsletter  published  at  the  Borthwest  Regional  Library,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa  covers  rural  news,  infor^tion,  and  tips  pertinent  to  library  services 
§md  operatiMs, 

Little  attention  has  been  given  by  the  library  cooemnity  to  the  problras 
of  8L  2  libraries  until  recently.  Two  examples  are:  '*Law  Library  Services  to 
Rural  Lawyers;  The  Saskatchen  Approach**  Douglas  T*  HacEllven,  Law  Library 
Journal;  Signer,  1980,  pgs.  611-624;  and  ^Delivery  of  Healths-Related 
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IfifoKwatioa  to  fUiral  Fractiooers.*'  Ara  W.  KabUr*  BwUctin  Medical  Ubraky 
AiaoclBtioB.  Oct,  Bl,  pgs.  382-366. 

RL  3  or  tte  sujpiKirt  agencies  »sy  tJbe  fiost  vulnerable  of  Uie  rural 
tibrarl«B  because  of  their  frequent  depeiictency  ou  federal  funds.  A  major 
coftcero  to  the»  and  the  local  library  is:  wtit  coatingeocy  plana  are  beiog 
tfe^loped  and  conceived  at  the  nati^l^  state,  and  regional  levela  to 
continue  services  to  rural  cokaaunities  in  the  event  that  federal  or  state 
•Import  is  greatly  reduced  or  even  eliminated? 

I^Ie  Use  differences  in  rural  libraries  are  clearly  overlooked  by  tlio 
library  co«imuiity»  eveo  less  is  knovn  about  the  infomation  needs  of  tbe  mr»l 
patron.  Frequently  when  conversing  with  uxi>an  librarians  about  rural 
libraries  tfaey  inevitably  will  ask»  "Iso*t  the  extension  office  handling 
that?" 

Utile  Estensioa  does  provide  useful  and  helpful  servicea  in  fam 
aanageofiiity  soil  testing^  hose  economics  and  other  fans  and  ho&e  related 
programs y  the  Extension  Office  is  not  the  end  all  or  be  all  in  inforsatioa 
delivery  to  the  rural  coaramity.  Ihe  Extension  Offire  is  known  for  its 
agri'**related  services.  However,  the  fsrasr  which  they  serve  represents  only 
one-'Sixth  of  the  total  rural  population. 

To  provide  effective  library  service,  one  enist  know  the  information  needs 
of  its  coanniaity.  In  "Library  and  Information  Service  Needs  of  the  Geographic 
Rraote/'  authors  Ann  Hayes  Dennan  and  Anne  Shelby  wrote:  '^Signi  icant 
differences  exist  betveen  urban  and  rural  areas  in  life  styles,  attitudes,  and 
values."  They  enuaerate  twenty-three  distinct  econi»sical,  political  and 
socio  ogical  areas   that  shape   the   iofomation  needs   of   the  rural  patron. 


Vliile  tte  identif icatiiiR  of  inforaational  needs  is  essential  to  providiag 
,MtisfBetoi7  library  service »  another  equally  significant  ci»qfiODent  to  a 
Mcceasful  service  formula  is  c(^>etent  «ind  projierly  trained  personnel.  In 
fDttf9eIop«oeot  of  Adequate  Library  Resources  in  Rural  Co^gaiuities"  (Col lege  and 
teaearcb  Libraries  July  1947  J  Ralpb  Ihinbar  quotes  a  cooaiittee  of  tlie 
it^wicmn  Country  Life  Confereoce:  ^...tbe  librarian  for  a  rural  cooaunity 
«teald  have  had  fundamental  training  in  rural  sociology  and  econonics  and  a 
t&erough  acquaintance  with  the  literature*  of  rural  life  and  problems.**  Dunbar 
goes  on  to  quote  J.  H.  Xolb^  rural  library  can  be  a  library  only  iihen  a 

peraoAf  carefully  trained  and  highly  sensitive,  livrs  and  worlds  in  the  loidst 
of  rural  life.*" 

Haye?  &  Drennan  elaborate  on  this  further:  *^he  use  of  trained 
indigenous  itaraprofessionals  has  been  shown  to  be  oore  effective  in  dealing 
vith  rural  people »  particularly  the  disadvantaged,  than  either  professionals 
indigenous  to  the  area  or  professional  or  nonprofessional  'outsiders'.  Given 
tlie  atortage  of  professionals,  the  needs  for  es^loysient  and  personalized 
Mrvices,  and  the  proven  effectiveness  of  indigenous  paraprofessionals,  the 
logical  smdel  is  a  number  of  paraprofessionals  working  with  one  professional « 
the  latter  responsible  for  locating  information  and  organiziog  services,  the 
fonaer  for  the  transfer  of  mforaation."'^ 

While  the  need  for  rural-trained  librarians  has  been  recognised 
periodically  over  tbe  past  forty  years,  professional  efforts  instead  have 
^merally  supported  inter library  loan  projects,  incentive  grants ,  material 
^rchases,  and  training  which  eapbasized  basic  library  skills  rather  than 
naral  education*  The  interlibrary  loan  programs »  while  popular  with  the 
library  comnunity,   comooly  contributed  only  about   l'*2%  of  the  total  locol 


circulation.  Trainiar,  efforts  have  usually  been  1  hour,  1  day  or  1  neefc 
seainars  on  basic  library  skills,  Sorar  setqinars  have  the  straoge  twist  of 
having  teachers,  the  facilities  and  even  the  ^als  graded  while  the  students^ 
knowledge  goes  untested. 

Futhersore  once  the  federal  and  state  support  is  withdrawn  these  prograM 
frequently  die.  In  1963  sowe  seven  years  after  the  in^leisentation  of  LSA,  thB 
staff  of  the  Library  Serviees  Branch,  U.S.CE-,  wrote  -.,when  federal  funds 
have  been  vithdram,  it  has  not  been  unromon  to  find  that  the  quality  of 
service  as  seasured  by  materials  added,  s^rsonnel  sKills  available,  aod 
physical  facilities  has  declined  still  further. ^ 

Recently  a  stite  with  a  large  rural  population  completed  a  $500,000 
thrccyear  LSCA  auton^tion  project-  The  pilot  projeit  allowt-d  selective  rural 
libaries  to  experiment  with  OCLS's  interlibrary  loan  and  cataloging  systf^ma* 
toe  wonders  what  the  inpact  say  hawe  been  on  that  state* s  rural  libraries  if 
the  monies  instead  had  been  used  in  providing  $S,000  college  scholarships  to 
100  rural  librarians. 

Jesse  Shera  in  Foundations  of  tjie  Public  Library  observed  that  libraries 

are  distinctly  an  urb.$n  pheno^non.     Thus  it  should  be  no  surprise  when  rural 

libraries   fail   against   the  yard  sticks  of  the  urban  library.     Libraries  nay 

fail  in  rural  areas  but  there  is  a  nee<f      c  rural  library  service  ti>  flourish. 

What  that  service  in  to  be  is  dependent  on  con^eient  personnel  and  knowledge 

of    the    information   needs    of    the    rural    patron.     Turning   to   Shera  agaiOi 

paraphrasing    the   concluding    paragraph   of    his   book:     otily  when  the  rural 

library  practi doner  understands   the  goals  of  the  rural  eoBSSunity  can  rural 

library  service  be  precisely  defined.     Then  the  rur.il  pat f on  will  he  properly 
5 

served. 
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IHOUSTRIALIZATlCm  OF  RURAL  AMERICA 


0r.  Aone  L.  Day 

Professor  of  History 

QArion  Ikiiversity  of  PennKylvania 

Revolutiofiary  War  soldier  -  farmer  would  recognize  only  a  few  of  the 
.tools  and  none  of  the  mAchioes  oo  n  BKnit-rn  farm  today.  A  technological 
cevoltttioo  of  great  nagnitude  has  taken  place  in  rural  Anerica.  (Hir 
ittvolutiooary  period  visitor  could  not  help  noticing  that  in  today's  iM^rld, 
74%,  or  three  out  of  four  ul  the  population  live  in  urban  areas  and  only  261 
live  in  raral  areas.  In  1790,  5%  were  urban  dwellers  and  95%,  nineteen  of 
twenty,  were  rural  dwellers.  How  this  "lodustnali^ai mn  of  Agriculture"  took 
place  Bi^d  what  it  Rteana  for  our  cultural  and  technical  existence  in  Aioerica  is 
tlie  subject  of  this  paper. 

In  the  19th  century,  one  major  thrust  of  agricultural  change  consisted  of 
ittiiovatioiis  designed  to  increase  the  average  yield  that  could  be  cultivated  by 
a  single  fanaer.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  labor  -  saving  and  land  -  using 
Mechanical  devices,  horses  wero  substituted  for  oxen  as  more  efficient  sources 
to  Bovc  new  machinery »  and  barbed  wire  in  the  West  made  practical  the  highly 
land** intensive  techniques  of  raising  livestock.  And,  of  course^  in  the  Southt 
the  cotton  gin  aliowt?d  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  ®ote  aireage. 

TUc  second  isajor  ch^inge  areas  was  in  trade  and  transportation.  For 
oSAigple,  by  swking  possibli*  trade  over  a  wide  area,  reductions  in  transport 
costs  wade  po&t&ible  new  patterns  of   regional  specialization  in  agriculture. 
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According  to  which  each  region  cao  concentrate  on  those  agricultural  product* 
boat  suited  to  the  unique  conditions  of  soil  toiwgraphy,  rainfall  and  otter 
factors.  One  of  the  great  gains  to  the  American  economy  in  the  last  century 
VBB  this  pattern  of  regional  specialixatioo  in  agriculture.  It  vas  nade 
possible  by  a  sequence  of  transporation  iwprpvewents,  i.e.,  canals, 
•tesffiboats,  and  er^pecially  railroads. 

Thm  turn  of  the  century  and  the  end  of  World  War  I  saw  the  United  StatM 
owrge  as  the  greatest  of  the  industrialized  nations.  Of  all  tte 
technological  and  ecooooiic  wonders  of  the  tine,  the  autoaobile  was  in  tte 
vanguard.  And  in  rural  Acmrica  the  introduction  of  the  tractor  is  oftea 
considered  as  a  siajor  turning  point  The  introduction  of  the  tractor  free4 
approiioately  90  million  acres  of  la<id,  because  a  fan^r  does  not  have  to  grow 
hay  and  oats  for  an  internal  combustion  ssachine.  Ifl^rtaot  transportation 
advances  came  in  1921  when  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Highway  Act  lAich 
provided  federal  aid  for  state  roads ,  and  in  1923,  when  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  planned  a  national  highway  5y«te<8. 

Tte  l)epres<»ion  of  the  1930' s  and  tte  policies  of  the  New  Deal  set  rural 
America  on  the  path  it  would  follow  through  World  War  II.  Rural  America  was 
terdest  hit  by  the  depression  because  of  the  drastic  decline  in  tte  price  of 
goods  sold;  the  noimting  surplus  of  agricniltural  products;  the  aaiount  of  debt 
incured  during  tte  twenties  by  tte  farrors  (purchase  of  machinery  to 
flwderoiae);  and  by  the  inability  of  rural  banks  to  extend  credit  and  prevent 
nortgage  foreclosures. 

One  of  F  D.R.'s  first  controversial  New  Deal  aaeasures  dealt  with  tte 
farraer  -  the  Agricultural  Adjustssent  Act  of  1933.  The  AAA  provided  that  tte 
government  would  pay  subsidies  to  fan^rs  to  reduce  their  acreage  and  famwra 
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ilMldi  rjfceive  payrcnis  ^sed  on  parity*  a  syBt^  of  regulated  prices  for  corn, 
eottoa«  wheat,  rice,  bogs,  and  dairy  products.  The  second  AAA  passed  in  I 9 IB, 
CMtloyed  parity  pay»enta  vhich  lasted  mtil  1970,  In  June  of  19339  Coogresa 
flMaed  tlie  Fans  Credit  Act.  which  provided  short  and  aiediua  tern  loans  to 
flafMra  neediog  to  refinance  a  ^rtgage. 

Tlie  establishoent  of  the  T.V.A.  and  the  Kural  Electrification 
Mpiiiiatration  (REA)  constituted  a  political  and  technical  revolution.  The 
f^BMcaaee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  established  during  the  first  one  hundred  daya 
hmd  far-reaching  i^lications  for  rural  Africa*  It  established  a  broad 
fs«gran  of  forty-seven  daas  for  flood  control  and  the  generation  of 
Iqfdroelectric  potrer;  began  reciasation  and  reforestation  programs;  produced 
aitrogeo  fertilizers  and  nitrate  explosives;  and  began  the  iiqprovesent  of 
navigation  by  digging  a  650  ttile  channel  froa  Ko^xville^  Tennessee  to  Paducah 
Kentucky.  Mearly  57%  of  T.V.A.  output  of  electricity  goes  to  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  -  vhich  brings  us  to  the  electrical  revolution. 

Zn  the  Aid- thirties,  nine  out  of  ten  rural  hemes  i^re  without  electrical 
senrices.  Today  98%  of  the  nation's  farms  l^ve  electric  service.  Vhat 
Ittppened?  In  Kay,  1936^  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  was  passed  which 
continued  the  R.E.A.  originally  established  by  F.D.R.  in  1935.  The  Act 
provided  for  federal  assistance  to  locally  owned  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
This  included  loans  to  non-profit  farmer'ovned  associations.  The  loans  were 
foaranteed  at  2%  interest.  The  H.E.A.  was  a  tremndous  success;  only  two 
€0*^a  have  defaulted  on  their  loans. 

In  1944  Congress  passed  the  Case  Act,  authorizing  the  R.E.A.  to  continue 
indefinitely,  reestablishing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  at  2%  and  a  fixed 
repayaent  schedule  up  to  35  years.    The  clear  intent  of  the  legislation  was  to 
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filectrify  all  of  rur*!  Aarrica  and  since  1950,  all  I0411  contracts  have 
CMtained  an  "arra  coverage"  agrefcwnt,  requiring  the  borrowr  to  serve  alt 
witliin  iL8  area,  no  matter  how  sparsely  populated.  The  R,E.A.  was  kept  biiay. 
In  IMO,  $100  million  was  advanced  in  loans,  in  1946,  $300  sillion  and  im 
1949.  telephone  wiring  loaa^  wre  added,  and  in  1969,  $6, 9S5f 363,485  appro¥«d 
for  loans  to  1,100  rural  systems,  to  build  1,660,527  siles  of  line  and  otter 
facilities  to  serve  6,737,301  consuc^rs.  In  other  words,  about  25  slIUoA 
people  living  and  working  in  2,600  of  the  nation^s  3,072  counties  depend  OB 
tl^  rural  system  for  their  electric  services.  There  are  today  985  R»£.A. 
co^ratives.  After  1973  the  R.E.A.  guaranteed  loans  to  rural  electric 
systems  but  all  funds  ccwaif  fri^  private  sources,  now  at  5%  interest.  Tlio 
significance  of  this  electrification  of  rural  Aaterica  is  thai  it  has  broadened 
the  tax  base  in  rural  counties  and  created  an  entirely  new  isarket  for  electric 
appliances  and  equipaent  estinated  at  2%  billion  dollars  annually. 

Because  of  electrification  and  World  War  II,  the  1940's  saw  the  Bost 
draaatic  i^rovesent  in  agricultural  productivity.  This  era  is  called  tbe 
**SecoiHi  Agricultural  Revolution"*  by  Wayne  Rs^Mussiu,  an  authority  om 
agricultural  developo^nt  This  revolution  was  not  the  result  of  adapting  otMi 
tool  or  technique,  but  rather  it  came  through  fansers  adapting  what  has  bc«o 
called  a  package  of  agricultural  technology  or  "The  Systems  Approach"  to  tile 
iaiprovesient  of  productivity.  For  exaaple,  with  electricity  fanners  could  run 
useful  devices  of  all  kinds,  including  not  only  electric  lights  but  alM 
vilkiog  machines,  feed  grinders  and  punps,  Flus,  other  changes  included  tho 
controlled  application  of  liaie  and  fertilizer,  soil  *-  conservation  techniquea 
sitch  as  the  planting  of  cover  crops,  irrigation  where  necessary,  the  creation 
of  improved  varieties  of  plants  and  breeds  of  anrsidls,  the  adaption  of  hybrid 
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tonii  U»  foraulation  of  more  bal^aced  feeds  for  liviestock,  the  oore  effective 
CMtrol  of  inircts  and  diseases •  aod  defoliants.  This  sechaaication  was 
otfioded  to  animal  :j»sb8ndry,  particularly  in  the  greater  production  of  eggS| 
Sickens,  vilk,  hogs  and  cattle. 

It  took  the  war  and  acccN^anying  shortages  of  farw  Ishor*  high  prices  for 
imm  products  and  an  enoratous  demand  for  fara  products  to  accelerate  the 
tTMsition  frow  the  family  -  owned  and  operated  fans  to  the  large  scale, 
wchanised  agribnsiness  d^inated  by  banks,  insurance  co^nies  and  fans 
€9*<^s*  In  econoaic  terns:  rros  3960  -  1945,  the  value  of  Aserican 
iq^ricultural  nachii^ry  rose  frws  3.1  billion  to  6.5  billion  and  the  average 
acr»ige  per  fans  juoped  irc^  179  to  195.  The  rise  of  the  new  sachines  and 
fertilisers  boasted  fans  output  per  m«ui  hour  by  25%.  At  the  saoe  tise  the 
fans  population  fell  from  30.5  silUo^  to  24.4  isillion. 

After  tlM*  war,  the  trend  toward  econcNsic  consolidation  continue* 
Betw«n  1945  and  1970,  new  k4 chines  such  as  ^chanical  cotton,  tobacco  and 
grape  pickers  and  crop  dusting  planes  revolutionized  farming  tsethoiis  and 
Ittcreased  use  of  ferilizers  and  pesticides.  This  raised  the  cash  value  of 
Ian  oi:\put  by  120%.  Heani^ile  labor  productivity  tripled,  and  the  labor 
force  shrunk  by  56%.  This  consequent  ic^roveisent  in  profitability  drew  large 
Iftvestors  into  agriculture r  Average  acreage  per  farsi  juisped  from  195  in  1945 
to  450  in  19B0.    The  value  of  the  f^rm  also  skyrocketed. 

Zn  many  cases  only  banks,  insurance  co^anies,  established  faaily  farva 
and  other  large  businesses  could  afford  the  necessary  land,  machinery  and 
fertilizer*  The  fsno  population  took  a  dive  fro9  23  million  in  1950  to  6 
Million  in  1980.  Many  vent  to  the  cities  -  often  to  iopoverished  or  bleak 
situations;  others  are  now  asiong  the  rural  poor.     Of  the  rural  population 
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25*301  arc  poor,  wherea«  15%  of  the  urban  pofiulation  ar^  poor. 

A  key  economic  concept  to  coQ6i<k»r  is  that  however  aoall  the  proportiM 
of  th«  total  labor  force  remaining  in  agriculture  is,  it  should  not  be  tah» 
as  an  index  of  the  total  resource  cQanitsent  of  the  econosy  to  the  prodUGtioo 
of  agricultural  goods  -  aieaning  that  the  growing  output  of  Anericaa 
agriculture  has  2^en  achieved  by  technological  advances  esbodied  in  the  itqmta 
tbat  the  faraer  now  purchases  frow  the  machinery,  chesiicAl,  feed-proceasiJii 
aod  related  industrial  sectors  such  as  telephone  and  electric  power. 

In    the   early    l980'a    there    are    stmr  indicate   that  agricultural 

productivity  i^y  have  reached  a  plateau  because  approximately  the  »ame  total 
acreage  is  being  farrcd. 

Wtiat  is  considered  surprising  iu  that  the  rural  population  has  increased 
faster  than  the  urban  population  in  the  past  ten  years.  However,  sany  of 
these  people  who  have  departed  the  cities  are  actually  living  a  suburban  life 
is  areas  formally  classified  as  rural.  There  is  only  a  slight  increase  in  the 
mxffibers  of  people  living  on  lamre. 

Some  forecasters  predict  that  all  fansiog  will  be  in  the  hands  of  three 
or  four  (corporations  by  the  year  2,000»  with  soil  preparation,  seeding, 
cultivating  and  harvesting  being  alsost  entirely  mechanized.  They  see  iirider 
developsent  of  hybrid  varieties  of  wheat,  barley  and  soybean;  higher  protein 
content  in  grains »  insect-resistant  plant  varieties,  improved  breeding 
practices  for  beef  cattle;  greater  feeding  efficiency  and  double  cropping^ 
Also  the  application  of  the  coa]puti?r  farw  managemciit  is  seen  as  a  powerful 
factor,  leading  to  more  efficient  «ianage«ent  of  machines  and  energy.  It 
should  help  in  other  £ar»  operations,  such  as  cost  accounting,  mixing  feed  and 
deploying  fertilixers  and  other  resources  efficiently.    Sos^  regard  increased 


.  irrfgaiiotly  soilless  or  hydroponii^  farming*  the  desaliaization  of  seAwater* 
""■^e  taae  of  plafl^^on  as  food,  and  the  growing  of  edible  protein  on  petroleim  as 
",^ttecesaary  t,j  maintain  the  world's  ]K>puiatioa  of  the  future, 

^,  Itncertain  are  the  problems  that  say  arise  frott  this  extreioe 
V^rialisation     of     csuch      agriculture.       Such      sprrialiKation  increases 

rTOlserability   to    outbreaks    of    plant    and   ani»al    diseases.     The  increased 

J.. 

i^^^rodiictivity  that  benefits  so  siany  carries  with  it  great  dependence  on  and 
J^reaponsibility  of  science  to  cope  with  so  sany  inherent  risks. 
l^-         To  sunsarize,  we  have  seen  that  the  Industrialization  of  Jiural  America 
V  tea: 

r  1,      De»anded  better    fans  managemen'.   for  the  efficient  utilization  of 

capital-intensive  rquipoent  with  resultant  huge  leaps  in 
productivity. 

Z,      deduced  drastically  the  ojTportunity  for  private  ownership  in  farming 
and  thus  we  have  agribusinesses. 

3.  Dispersed  pesticides  throughout  our  eovironroent. 

4.  Saw  many  ssall  towns  and  rural  social  institutions  disappear. 

5.  Increased  efficiency  and  lowered  the  overall  price  of  food  in  the 
United  States. 

6.  Increased  the  disposable  incomes  of  the  surviving  faroers 

7.  Saw  subsistence  farmers  all  but  disappear, 
g*      Left  »any  rural  poor. 

9.      Increased  our  national  rural ^urbas  dependence  on  science  and 
technology. 
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RECIONAL  REPORTERS 

RURAL  LBRARES  b  looking  for  more  direct  input  from  people 
kivohrad  with  rural  Nbrary  development 

We  are  sofidttng  Reg^Hial  Rejiorts  on  all  aspects  of  llte'ary 
servfce  bi  snail  or  rwrdi  libraries.  Appropriate  reports  will  be 
IMiUtehedinRimALIJmRiES.  j 

Pbsslbte  topics  to  rqxKt  on  induct 

*  Grant  Prolans 

*  (Xitre«di  Strates^s 

*  Cooperative  Ventures 

*  Convnunity  Analyse  Projects 

*  Publicity  lite 

*  CoiK^WProtrierm  &  Sc^u^nb 

If  you,  or  miyone  in  your  system,  s  interested  in  co(H>er^ing  in 
this  venture  to  shane  ideas,  programs  and  problems,  write  to 

EDITOR  -  RURAL  LIBRARIES 
r Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Librsri^mhip 
^  J  Clarion  State  College 

Clarton,  PA  16214 
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THE  CENTER  FOR 
THE  STUDY  OF 

RURAL 
UBRARIANSHIP 


presents 


A  New  Publication 


1,  M  f  ixe. 


Ths  tm  the  l^dy  of  R«ra!  Ubmtoshi^  b  committed  to  st^uktlsg  tbe 

deviric^nnsl  of  rml  Bmrny  nwkes.  Recopik^  tl^  to^iovlftRee  of  ^  rise  of  iBirlB^ 
kig  nmmamU  io  Aifwriom  pa^k  Hbrarks,  the  Cemer  ts  f4eas«d  to  malce  miSkt^  Ikli 
gttt^  ftf  mvkeltog  pioce^ac&  Dmioped  for  Ubramns  who  tern  «Bthu^um  but,  iwd^im, 
&sitoi  ai3)^iei»e«  U»  wwrk  levkvs  b  a  rcttc^bk,  step  hy  ^tpp  nuumer  the  smi^f^ 
■eywHco  ^  ei^lTitin  foe  effectiw  ^ro^raio  derekHHiwst.  Dr.  GrmienwaSd's  «mk»  widli  ito 


Pkm  send  copy^c)  of  Demeiopwg  a  Mstketing  Ptt^am  for  Litnrarkis    $3^0  «f«dl 

(po«tp«k!)  to  


Total  eodosed: 


(Mak«  checks  payable  to  lh$  Cka- «wi  State  Coliefe  Foundation) 


SCHO'^* .  or  « JBRARY  SCIENCE  ITaI 
CLARIONET  ATE  OOUUI^  ^ 
CLARION,  Pa  26214  k  J 
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Study  of  Rural 
Ubrarianship 


The 
Center 
for  the 


REFERENCE  SERVICE  IN  RURAL 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


At  Usl!:  A  ftOMntkm  ^^hk^  rfftt^  tibe  stet  of  fbe  nl  «if  tefanam  in  rarel 

«  «ta«Ked  natiiiiiAflr,  rrR^fmsay  ^  by  m  &f  «er*ice  RliTitEJMCfC  SERVICEUV 
BL'RAL  PLBUC  LiBRARIF':  is  •  wltd  In  of  mfpnt^tioo  (n  «  rarely  cxfliKcd  ^  rtiadW 


T«  pun^w  a  ni^  of  ihv  ent^^rang  new  pub^ci^  icAd  $4^  (JHMtpaid)  to  Hir 

Onler       th^  Study  uf  Rm<I  Ubrsianbip,  Scfaool      Ul>rM7  $ckm,  C%«Kn  Slasr 


A<^drrM»  


ilpAsr  ntukr  f4»ftk#  |]ayft{j|r  !»  "SjjfrUi  Pr<^U OC". 


THE  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  RURAL  UBRARIANSHIP 


CXARKMN  STATE  fX>UJ»£ 


k  J 


Tb«  redwing  BU^ofnililtisf  ii«  «««adbfo  twia  tbe 

1     '^QfMUM^TfemRdstiftgtohiWkliNviei;  ASeld^Bis^** 

3  LSmy  &fv)a** 

4  "Boobs  ndAft«dctS«{«S|!«t0CoiBmiB^ 

n    "^FTOOfb  1^  the  UbT«t>  " 

Th.*  Tmivr  iIbo  publinhw  a  SKmi-anouflt  jounml  RURAL  LIBRARIES  whtd^  b  cvmkUe  tm 
$3 1)0  /  bst»    ^  00  /  ytm, 

Pfclsf  Nfid  the  foHowmg  msUirUI  to: 


Bibik^^jfe«a.  No  U)  ^    

I  would      to  fciibscribv  to  RUHAI.  LIBRARIES,  „  |»yD»iit  eeckiwd  tiO  me 


fle9s»  <end  the  fofluwrng  tiArfc  issun  uf  RURAL  LIBHARJKS     $3  89  ^h: 


ToUJ enciosed-  ^  ...   ...  .  

fiessff  add  my  mtm  to  your  nmifjRg  l»l     , 

<M«k8  chirks  fmyghk  to  the  Clinon  &«te  CoUrgr  Foundstian) 
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ranes 


vol.  V  no.  I 


1985 


n  ttowr  cftMoM  tms  tern  made  lo  inpiM* 


JJJM  op  n«  MCMSBiriy  mpreMRt  office) 
OCfM  MMnn  or  pc^ 


WATEfilAL  HAS  BEEN  ^^^w 


TO  THE  EDUCATiONAL  RESCXJBCea 
fNFORMATKW  CENTErS'^ 


ERIC 


College  of  Library  Science 
Clarion  University  of  Pennsylvania 
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Q  forum 
for 

rural  library 


service 


CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  RURAL  LIBRARIANSHIP 


1021 


KURAL  LIBRAR1I::S,  a  puullcation  of  tne  Center  tor  the  Study  of 
Rural  Librariansnip,  Clarion  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Clarioiir 
PA  Ihil^f  serves  an  a  forum  lor  the  reporting  of  investigation, 
activities,  and  research  related  to  rural  library  service.  Manuscripts 
should  be  aodtesseci  to  Ms*  Rebckah  Shellet,  fciditor;  correspondence 
relating  to  subscriptions  snould  be  directed  to  Subscription  Manager* 

We  «#elcome  letters  in  response  to  our  articles. 

Subscription  rates  are  $3,90  per  issu^;  please  make  checks  payable 
to  Clarion  University  Foundation* 


Centec  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Librar ianship 


Coordinator 


Or,  Bernard  Vavrek 


Kditor,  RUKAL  LiliRAKIEb    Ms*  Rebekah  Sneller 


Dr.  Ahmad  Gamaluddin 


Editorial  Committt^^e 


Mr*  Michael  Jaugstetter 


Mr*  Thomas  Hippie 


Subscription  Manager 


Ms*  Loralyn  Whitney 
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''HEADING  RAILROAD"  or  THE  SEARCH  TO  SERVE 
CHILDREN  WITH  TORKINO  PARENTS 


Rebekfth  Sheller 
Youth  Services  Librarian 
Lewis  k  Clark  Library 
Helena,  Montana 

In  Lewis  I  Clark  County,  Montana  there  are  3,500  pre- 
school aged  children,  vet  only  ^0  to  60  attend  story  time 
o«  a  weekly  basis* 

In  fiscal  2<?85  the  sverare  cost  of  children's  bt 
was  ten  dollars.    In  1983  there  were  2,500  titles  published 
for  children. 

Three  interesting:  but  unrelated  figures,  you  are 
thinking.    Mot  necessarily  so.    There  are  more  books  to 
choose  from,  the  bookstores  (and  grocery  stores)  proniote 
•'Kool-Aid*  books  (roy  term  for  Strawberry  Shorter  ke  and  Care 
Bears  tvoe  material),  neoole  have  less  time  to  choose  books 
and  lack  the  excertise  to  make  good  choices.    Combine  these 
figures  with  the  fa^t  that  many  younK  mothers  are  working 
outside  the  home  and  you  begin  to  see  why  this  library  in 
Western  Montana  "tas  challenged  to  rethink  its  traditional 
nroirramlnF  for  young  children p 
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In  an  attemnt  to  reach  children  of  working:  parents  the 
library  offered  an  evening  story  time  durinpr  the  winter  of 
It  was  not  entirely  successful.    Cold  weather  has 
adverse  effects  on  our  Thursday  womlng  storytln^  and  the 
evenlnf^  were  even  more  afflicted  by  the  cold.    After  the 
evening  storv  tiroes  ended  many  of  the  oarent  *  were  abie  to 
brlnR  their  sons  and  dauichters  to  the  morning  storytlme,  so 
obviously  we  were  not  reaching  the  audience  Intended. 

The  library  circulates  an  average  of  2,500  children's 
picture  books  a  month,  Si)  we  know  oarents  and  children  are 
visltinir  the  library  and  reading  at  home.    We  wanted  to 
assist  these  parents  In  their  selection  of  books,  attract  new 
oatrons  to  the  library,  and  fit  this  all  Into  the  patrons' 
schedule »  Instead  of  forcing:  them  to  meet  the  library 
schedule . 

What  we  came  up  with  {borrowlnp;  an  Idea  used  by  the  Kent 
County  Library  System  In  Grand  Raold,  Michigan)  was  "Reading 
Hallroad**, 

The  purpose  of  the  project  called  Reading  Railroad  is 
to  encourage  parents  to  read  aloud  to  their  preschool  children, 
and  to  acaualnt  oarcnts  and  children  with  a  wide  variety  of 
Picture  books »  falrv  tales ,  nursery  rhymes,  Doetry  and  non- 
fiction  books. 

To  run  this  railroad  the  library  needed  capital* 
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Expenses  would  be  incurred  for  oros^tlonal  materials,  book 
marks y  reading;  lists  and  other  hand  outs.    Because  the  theme 
of  the  pro,5ect  was  railroads »  we  assumed  an  interest  would  be 
generated  in  trains,  or  rather  books  about  trains. 

Like  most  15.!?raries  this  city/county  libraz7  does  not 
have  an  abundance  of  money     not  for  setting  uo  programs  and 
not  for  additional  (suoerfluous)  books* 

The  Youth  Services  Librarian  decided  to  request  grant 
money  from  the  Burlington  Northern  Foundation,  assusiiiig  since 
the  project  dealt  with  railroads ,  and  the  BN  Railroad  is  a 
major  irKlustry  in  Montana «  its  foundation  would  be  interested 
in  children  interested  in  reading  about  trains. 

Her  aasumption  was  correct!    The  Burlington  Northern 
Foundation  awarded  an  $800  grant  to  LCL;  the  library  matched 
that  with  a  $550    cotmnlttment  of  staff  time  and  library 
resources. 

Reading  Railroad  "left  the  station**  during  Children's 
Book  Week,  November  1984  and  has  been  running  steadily^  but 
slowly  since  then. 

The  library  publicised  the  Reading  Railroad  with 
announcements  on  the  radio  and  a  storv  in  the  newsoaper.  Red 
and  white  oosters  were  distributed  around  Helena  to  places 
freouented  by  peoole  with  small  children,  such  as  day  care 
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facilities  and  doctors  offices,  plus  grocery  Btores,  the 
shopplnic  mail,  and  downtown , 

Children's  Book  Week  came  and  it  was  time  to  sign  up. 
The  library  showed  a  movie,  ''What's  So  Great  About  Books?** 
(borrowed  throuf^h  Interllbrary  Loan  fron  the  Boise,  Idaho 
library.    The  cost  of  renting  the  flls  was  payed  for  by  Rrant 
money*)    The  raovie  was  shown  three  times  to  accommodate 
different  schedules. 

There  were  1^  neople  who  sifted  u    che  first  week.  One 
iBiportant  aspect  of  Reading  Railroad  is  that  It  is  wared  for 
the  public,  and  not  for  the  library  staffs*  convenience.  Thus, 
Mople    can  si^n  up  for  the  pro^crair^  anytime. 

The  staff  at  the  Information  Desk  {we  do  not  staff  th< 
children's  area  -  not  enough  staff)  signs  someone  up  for 
Reading  Railroad  explalnln^^  these  details:  the  parents  read 
aloud  to  their  child  {we  suggest  15  minutes  dally)  from  a 
list  of  suKRestlons  we  five  them,  keeping  track  of  the  books 
on  a  simple  chart.    When  one  chart  is  comoleted  (10  books  read) 
the  child  receives  a  train  car  to  color.    Each  visit  they  get 
a  different  car  -  an  engine,  coal  hopper,  box  car,  etc. 

The  suggested  readinr^  lists  change  on  a  n.onthly  basis. 
(At  first  we  changed  the  list  every  two  weeks,  but  monthly 
ffeemed  to  be  sufficient.)    We  made  very  fJteneral  auP'F^'st ions. 


.ERIC 


8ueh  as  share  an  alphabet  book  or  ahare  a  book  about 
iSinoaaura*    Book  inarks  listed  many  of  the  BugRested  fiction 
titles*  and  Information  Staff  made  au|tfcestionB,  or  helped 
locate^^  non-fiction  titles.    Part  of  the  idea  of  Reading 
Railroad  is  to  introduce  the  children  and  their  parents  to 
different  parts  of  the  collection  and  different  areas  of  the 
library  (Children's  non*fiction  is  shelved  with  adult  non- 
fiction).    After  the  children  have  "read"  60  books,  and 
received  6  railroad  cars  to  color  they  are  finished  with 
Reading  Railroads    Hopefully,  the  reading  aloud  habit  has 
been  established  and  Mill  continue*    Also»  the  staff  hones 

oeoole  are  into  the  nablt  of  coining  to  the  Information  Desk 
for  assistance.  (Not  everyone  realizes  ve  help  children  as 
well  as  adults  at  our  one  Information  Desk.) 

It  mav  seem  that  Sl.SOO  is  an  awful  lot  of  money  to  run 
a  orograra  for  nreschool  children.    But  there  are  other  things 
to  consider.    First >  half  of  the  money  froia  BN  Foundation  was 
used  to  nurchase  books  about  trains  such  as  TRAIN  TALK  by 
Roger  Yeosen  and  FREIOHT  TRAIN  by  Donald  Crews  for  the 


children  to  read.    Next,  the  libraries  matching  funds  were 
for  the  Touth  Service*?  Librarian's  tline  In  setting  up  the 
oroff^r&ra,  doing  t^e  puhllcltv.  and  maintenance,  the  time  of 
the  other  staff  involved,  use  of  meeting  rooms  and  photo- 
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copying  of  railroad  cars.    This  Reading  Railroad  time  was 
not  In  addition  to  my  regular  duties,  but  part  of  tny  Job  as 
Youth  Services  Librarian.    A  year  earlier  my  time  was'snent 
prer^apinK  and  doinp:  evening?  storv  hour.    The  third  point  is 
that  I  had  lots  and  lots  of  njaterial  printed  up  with  grant 
money  pavinj?  orintlng  costs.    There  are  enough  book  marks  and 
supolies  to  profflote  the  oroRram  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Partlclnation  4  Evaluation 

Participation  in  ^eadln^r  Railroad  can  be  described  as 
moderate.    In  all  3^  adults  with  39  children  sijmed  un  Xur 
Reading  Raliroad.    The  averaj^e  aq;e  of  the  children  was  3.5 
years,    fourteen  0<Ju'a  ^    Ip^ied  ud  for  RRR  during  Children's 
Book  Week,  the  remai  various  times  durlnc:  the  7  months 

the  oroPTain  has  been  i^.  c^^eration. 

Circulation  of  picture  books  from  November  198^  through 
Hsv  19B5  was  20,213  -  a  three  percent  increase  over  the  same 
period  a  vear  earlier.    Lewis  &  Clark  Library  has  an  auto- 
mated circulation  system,  thus  keening  close  track  of  the 
books  circulated.    However,  all  non-fiction  Is  shelved 
together,  so  there  la  no  accounting  of  the  non-fiction 
children's  books  {fairv  tales,  dinosaurla,  animals,  etc.) 


circulated.    I  slisply  assume  that  Heading  Railroad  had  a 
nosltlve  effect  on  the  circulation  of  non-flctlpn  materials » 
too* 

KeadinR  Railroad ^  in  wy  opinion,  did  not  reach  many  non- 
borroifears;  It  did  not  bring  new  people  into  the  library.  This 
was  not  a  major  gioal  of  the  oroject^  but  it  was  a  goal.  The 
staff  did  not  keeo  track  of  the  number  of  oeoole  cosioletlng 
ihe  program  -  we  don't  know  how  many  children  got  the 
caboose. 

Reading  Railroad  is  a  tool  for  library  users  and  a  way 
for  parents  to  introduce  their  children  to  a  variety  of  books: 
this  was  a  Roal  I  feel  we  reached,  although  there  is  no 
tangible  evidence  of  this  to  nresent. 

Other  oosltive  asoects  of  the  oro.lect  are  enhancement 
of  the  collection  of  books  and  stories  about  trains;  slight 
Increase  in  circulation;  a  service  to  working  patents  that 
was  flexible  and  fit  their  schedules;  non-comoetitive  rewards 
for  the  children. 

Heading  Railroad  was  also  a  public  relations  bonus  In 
two  ways.    It  helped  show  the  conmiunlty  that  the  library  has 
an  active  Youth  Services  orogram  -  an  imoortant  detail  since 
this  library  did  not  have  a  children's  librarian  on  staff  for 
several  years.    Readinsr  Railroad  also  looked  good  to  the 
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library  board  and  the  cltv  and  county  co^lssions.    It  is 
apparent  we  hustle  -  we  are  out  looking  for  alternative 
twmdinfc,  not  are  lying  entirely  upon  the  tax  levy, 

Lewis  &  Clark  Library  will  offer  Reading  Railroad  again 
this  fiscal  year.    We  will  try  to  do  a  few  things  differently. 
First,  we  will  begin  the  oroject  as  sooti  as  school  starts. 
Hext,  it  will  be  proinoted  during  mid-winter  and  participants 
will  be  given  a  "perk"  or  some  type  of  incentive  or  re- 
minder to  keep  participating*    Instead  of  handing  out  train 
cars  to  color ^  another  type  of  reward  will  be  offered,  perhaps 
stickers  of  trains »  or  something  inexpensive  but  fun.  Since 
the  library  was  able  to  purchase  stories  and  bocks  about  trains^ 
displays  to  promote  these  books  will  enhance  promotion  of  the 
proRraiB  and  the  books. 

If  you  have  ouestions  about  Reading  Railroad  or  want  more 
details  of  the  project  contact: 


Hebekah  Sheller 
Youth  Services  Librarian 
Lewis  &  Clark  Library 
i;!0  S.  Last  Chance  Qulch 
Helena,  59601 


Send  a  self-addi^ssed,  staisoed  envelope  and  I  will  respond  to 
any  ouestions  you  have. 


HEALTH  INFO:  CONSUMER  HEALTH  IN?0HM.\TION  CENTER 


Carolyn  S.  Willberp:,  Director 
Jane  Belt 

Ellensburg  Public  Library 
Ellensburg>  Washington 

Today  the  American  oublic's  interest  in  fitness  and  health 
goes  far  b<5yond  requests  for  the  latest  running,  exercise,  or 
diet  books.    Basic  Questions  of  living  in  a  healthy  manner,  of 
attitudes  toward  iresoonsibilHy  for  one's  own  health ,  of  pre- 
venting illness  and  of  how  to  treat  disease  when  it  is  present 
are  leading  to  more  soohisticated  reouests  for  consumer  oriented 
health  information.    Providing  a  library  collection  and  back-up 
services  that  would  tnemer  these  and  siffillar  Questions  for  a 
rural  population  has  been  the  orimary  objective  of  a  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  grant  in  rural  Washington  State 
called  the  Health  Info  prelect. 

A  search  of  library  literature  Indicated  that  successful 
projects  have  been  undertaken  in  numerous  urban  areas, ^  Little 
mention  was  wade  of  rural  areas,  of  projects  undertaken  there, 
or  of  the  problems  one  was  likely  to  encounter.    When  planning 
for  this  project,  a  quick  survey  of  our  own  area  soon  revealed 
a  paucity  of  resources:    a  modest  and  heavily  used  collection  of 
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health  materials  at  the  public  library,  but  insufficient 
resources  to  answer  the  In-deoth  medical  Question  which  sur- 
faced on  a  weekly  basis;  a  soarse,  disorganized  and  dated 
local  hospital  libx^y  collection  of  books  and  per'  i 
for  their  staff  and  oat lent  education;  a  «ood  oamph 
collection  at  the  county  health  department;  an  Inadeo 
collection  of  materials  to  supoori  nursing  and  !.ealth  edu 
tion  curricula  at  the  regional  university  located  in  our 
communitv. 

On  the  olus  side,  there  was  a  histoid  of  cooperation 
between  the  public  librarv  and  the  hospital  for  co-suonsojred 
Dooular  and  well  attended  public  health  oro^rrams.  Information 
services  and  nubile  oropirams  fit  the  hospital  administration's 
newly  established  hosoital  jroals  which  Included  promoting  a 
healthv  llfestvle.    Individual  health  care  professionals  sooke 
of  the  p;reat  need  for  current,  reliable  consumer  health  in- 
formation.   Since  rural  organizations  tend  to  have  small  staffs, 
coordination  of  services  seemed  to  be  less  comnlex  than  It 
often  is  in  urban  areas.    The  library  natron  is  also  dealt 
with  wore  directly  In  a  small  library,  thus  mitigating  his 
fear  that  his  reouest  will  become  lost  in  a  bureaucratic 
maze.    Because  the  natron  often  feels  a  nersonal  attachment 
to  the  librarv  staff  members,  his  anorehension  over  nmking 
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health  Queries  tends  to  lessen,    Most  important  was  the 
eneouraKsment  of  the  hospital  librarian  at  Hemin^r  Health 
Solences  Library,  located  seventy  nlles  away^^  who  is  a  leader 
of  rural  library  consortium  activities  and  most  enthusiastie 
about  helping  a  public  library  bring  health  information 
resources  to  a  rural  araa*. 

Our  setting  for  this  pi-oject  is  Ellensburg,  a  cofmrnmlty 
of  11,000  people  located  in  a  high  mountain  valley  in  the 
center  of  the  state  of  Washington.    The  county  seat  and  the 
site  of  a  regional  university,  Ellensburg  is  also  the  trade 
center  for  an  additional  12,000  people,    Seattle  is  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  west;  the  nearest  larger  towns  are  an  hour  away. 
Local  health  care  facilities  include  two  medical  clinics, 
nimerous  dentists,  a  mental  health  center,  the  county  health 
department,  a  student  health  clinic  at  the  imiversity,  and 
Kittitas  Valley  Crasmmity  Hospital,  a  fifty  bed  facility  with 
seventeen  physicians  on  the  staff. 

Our  planning  cfwasifctee,  initiated  by  the  public  library 
director,  included  the  director,  the  local  hospital  administra- 
tor, and  the  librarian  of  the  health  sciences  library.  The 
group  was  e^miltted  to  constructing  a  grant  project  that 
would  use  local  resources  to  the  highest  possible  degree, 
meourage  close  cooperation  among  local  health  agencies,  and 
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orovide  a  highly  professional  back-up  reference  service  for 
our  rural  population.    Since  the  project  was  conceived  as  a 
model  oroject  that  might  be  duplicated  in  other  run  l  areas, 
a  variety  of  activities  were  planned  to  test  the  most  effective 
delivery  of  services.    The  oroject  was  named  Health  Info, 

Delivery  of  authoritative,  reliable  health/medical 
Information  was  the  malor  poal  of  this  project.  Development 
of  the  collection  at  the  public  library  was  the  first  step 
toward  this  icoal.    The  library's  reference  collection  was 
auwnented  with  basic  medical/health  textbooks,  dictionaries 
and  directories,  indexes  to  periodicals,  and  drug  education 
resources*    The  circulating  collection  Included  basic  clinical 
Information,  but  was  oriented  toward  authoritative  information 
written  for  lay  audiences.    Basic  health  relate<:  Journals  and 
health  education  newsletters  were  added.    A  large  pamphlet 
collection  was  assembled  and  coordinated  with  other  similar 
collections  in  the  community.    Cassettes  and  slide/tape 
presentations  for  possible  non-read^.rs  wei*e  included.  Con- 
sider needs  were  projected  through  a  pre-survey  of  health 
professionals;  their  suRRestions  for  collection  development 
and  public  oroprsms  were  included  whenever  feasible.    A  core 
collection  of  reference  books  was  developed  for  the  public 
library  and  also  for  the  local  nospital  library.    Health  Info 
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resources  were  entered  Into  the  Washlnpjton  Library  Network 
(VLN)  data  base  as  a  step  toward  sharing  with  other  libraries 
in  the  state* 

A  Dart  time  staff  oerson  was  hired  to  promote  the  use 
of  the  Health  Info  collection  and  to  provide  liason  between 
the  local  hospital,  the  public  library  and  other  agencies. 
She  was  responsible  for  handling  all  reference  questions, 
organizinK  oublic  relations  activities,  planning  and  executing 
the  public  programs^  and  working  with  the  hospital  staff,  and 
visiting  patients.    She  provided  reports  and  feedback  to  the 
advisory  comittee  which,  in  addition  to  the  planners,  in*- 
eluded  a  physician ,  a  health  educator,  and  a  hospital  quality 
review  orofessional. 

Evaluation  of  these  activities  was  a  high  urlority;  the 
services  of  a  sociologist  were  retained  for  designing  survey 
Instzoments  and  evaluating  the  data  collected*    Pre-  and  post- 
surveys  of  all  health  care  orofeasionals  {including  physicians, 
nurses,  dentists^  isharmacists,  optometrists,  and  physical 
therapists,  as  well  as  counselors,  psychologists,  social  workers 
and  ministers  dealing  with  clients*  health  problems)  were  made. 
Evaluations  of  the  reference  service  by  oatrons,  of  service 
provided  to  hospital  oatlents,  of  public  programs  by  those  in 
attendance,  and  of  collection  usage  would  give  an  indication  of 
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the  best  delivery  methods . 

Change  is  aluays  unset tllnr  for  the  people  involved. 
Although  the  health  care  profeBsionals  recognized  the  need 
for  consumer  health  education  and  were  supportive  of  the 
Health  Info  oroject,  they  also  exoressed  a  numt)er  of  concerns. 
The  first  was  that  the  collection  contain  authoritative, 
reliable  Information*    The  librajry  staf*"  gave  them  a  ouick 
lesson  In  library  acquisition  policies^  esoeciaily  use  of 
blbllofp^aphies  and  reviews  by  recofi;nlsed  authorities,  and 
also  SDOkf?  of  the  traditional  library  policy  of  including 
all  aides  of  controversial  issues  in  the  collection.  This 
last  point  was  especially  hard  for  the  health  orofessionals 
to  grasp.    The  issue  was  defused  by  assuring  theni  that  Health 
Info  funds  would  be  used  to  purchase  only  those  materials 
based  on  the  traditional  medical  model.    Alternative  views  of 
luedlclne  wej*e  represented  in  the  regular  library  collection.^ 

Another  concern  exoressed  was  that  librarians  would  be 
"practicinip;  medicine"*    Careful  discussions  of  the  difference 
between  medical  information  resources  and  medical  advice,  defined 
as  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clarified  the  issue  for  all. 3 
Staff  training:  on  how  to  conduct  a  reference  interview  for 
medical  information  emphasi^^-d  this  difference;  to  remind 
patrons  of  this  difference,  a  Question  on  the  patron  evalua- 
tion form  asked  whether  the  patron  intended  to  talk  over  the 
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iiiforaatlon  with  a  neelth  profesalonal. 

Questions  relating  to  these  concerns  were  Included  In 
the  surveys  of  health  professionals;  in  this  way  the  Ellen^^hurg 
Public  Library  acknowledged  the  validity  of  their  concerns^ 
and  they    in  turn  expressed  how  they  felt  about  the  issues « 
The  Health  Info  staff  person  often  attended  hospital  staff 
tseetlngs  to  be  vioible,  to  discuss  plans  for  public  programs 
and  invite  Darticipation,  and  to  discuss  concerns  as  they 
arose « 

The  Health  Info  Project  was  set  up  for  sixteen  months. 
The  first  three  months  were  "start  up  tin^"  when  acquisitions 
work  was  in  full  gear,  staff  was  hired,  public  relations 
activities  were  planned,  evaluation  instruisents  were  created 
and  the  first  survey  made.    The  regular  library  staff  was 
trained  to  conduct  Bjedlcal  reference  interviews  and  to 
handle  reference  questions  th^-ough  the  protocols  established 
in  conjunction  with  the  health  sciences  library.  Initial 
contacts  were  tnade  with  key  health  professionals  in  the 
eosssaunity. 

Since  acceptance  of  a  new  service  by  the  public  is 
normally  a  slow  process,  fsajor  efforts  were  made  to  tailor 
publicity  to  those  aoecific  groups  most  likely  to  be  using 
health  services:  hospital  in«-  and  out-patients  and  their 


supoort  groups,  the  elderly,  patients  of  physicians  and 
dentists,  attendees  at  health  denartn^nt  clinics,  and  health 
care  professionals,    A  oreview  of  the  jrrant  activities  and 
the  enldn^d  library  collection  was  prt-ented  to  health  pro- 
fessionals in  an  earlv  morning  open  house  at  the  hospital 
and  later  that  day  at  the  library.    This  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  services  available  and  to  familiarize 
this  ffrouT>  with  the  resources  available  for  borro^rinp;.  Health 
professionals  were  encoura*!:ed  to  make  renuests  for  resource 
that  would  help  them  in  dealinp:  with  their  patients  or 
clients* 

Now  began  the  year  of  Health  Info  services.    The  major 
activity  of  the  oroject  was  filling  reauests  for  information, 
Kealth/medical  reference  nuestions  tripled  over  previous 
levels;  renuests  were  especially  high  at  the  beginning  of 
the  project  period,  but  taoered  off  somewhat  as  more  patrons 
became  aware  of  the  librarv  collection  and  the  ease  of  using 
it  on  their  own.    Twenty  percent  of  the  reouests  were  for- 
warded to  the  health  sciences  library  where  most  of  theia 
were  filled  with  Journal  articles  within  three  or  four  days. 
On  the  whole,  patrons  found  the  service  highly  satisfactory, 
indicating  on  evaluations  that  the  materials  were  valuable, 
useful  and  understandable  to  then. 
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The  Health  Info  collection  was  dleulaved  in  a  pronslnent 
location  in  the  library .    It  contained  300  new  titles,  twenty-- 
one  Journal  subscriptions •  and  twenty-five  cassette  and  slide 
nresentations.    The  audiovisual  materials  wex^  seldotn  used; 
by  contrast,  circulation  of  books  was  brisk.  In-library 
use  of  the  collection  was  high.    Booklists  and  topical  lists 
of  oeriodical  articles  were  especially  helpful  for  eliminating 
lonp  searches  through  indexes. 

Hospital  staff  and  physicians  used  both  the  library 
collection  and  their  core  reference  collection  that  was 
loaned  to  the  local  hosoitsl  library.    At  the  end  of  the 
f^rant  oeriod,  some  physicians  stronfflv  expressed  their  feel- 
ing that  all  the  clinically  oriented  materials  should  becon?e 
part  of  their  hospital  library's  collection  so  that  they 
could  have  unlimited  and  immediate  access  to  them.  This 
suRgests  the  value  of  the  collection,  but  the  staff  was 
discouraged  that  thev  failed  to  comprehend  the  value  of 
these  materials  to  library  patrons.    The  return  of  the  core 
collection  to  the  public  library  has  awakened  the  hospital 
staff  to  their  library  needs. 

A%  the  pro,1ect*B  end,  a  month  was  all-^wed  for  report 
writinK,  evaluation,  and  planning  for  the  continuation  of 
appropriate  activities.    The  year's  activities  confirmed 


80»e  theories  and  designs,  punched  holes  In  others,  and 
gaire  us  knowledge  on  uhlch  to  base  on-going  activities 

The  pro.lect  period  was  charecterlzed  by  a  strong 
public  ralations  effort*    Newspaoer  coverage  was  extensive 
for  special  activities;  a  ireekly  column  hlKhllghting  books 
from  the  collection  proved  popular.    Ads  and  public  ser- 
vice announcements  wre  also  used  on  radio  and  TV.  Since 
word  of  mouth  is  still  the  most  valuable  publicity  in 
rural  areas »  anpearances  bv  public  library  staff  members 
at  meetinjT!!  of  local  organizations  to  explain  the  oruject 
were  freouent. 

Health  orofesslonals  were  kept  abreast  of  grant  activ- 
ities through  newsletters  and  encouraged  to  suggest  use  of 
the  service  to  their  clients.    The  Health  Info  staff  worked 
closely  with  local  cancer,  Alzheimer's  disease  and  hospice 
sunport  groups, 

Public  programs  probably  gave  Health  Info  its  best  mass 
publicity.    Five  major  speakers  and  a  film  series  were  well 
received.    Topics  treated  were  stress,  child  abuse »  Aleheix&er*8 
disease^  anor#»x1a>  aport.H  medicine,  and  health  pr-^motlon. 
These  programs  stimulated  reference  questions,  and  use  of  the 
collection  and  reading  lists.    They  also  were  welcomed  by 
health  professionals  as  educational  updates.  Co-sponsorship 
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of  ume  programs  by  the  county  health  department  provided 
publicity  to  a  tarjcet  clientele • 

A  user  survey  indicated  that  the  majority  of  patrons 
wre  typical  library  users  of  our  comunlty:  female,  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  6M»  and  college  educated.    Over  half  were 
new  patrons  without  current  library  cards.    Most  patrons 
reouested  inforroatlon  for  their  own  ub^  or  on  behalf  of  a 
family  raewber,  and  three  ouarters  asked  a  library  staff 
member  for  heln  In  select In^c  the  material*    Sixty  ner  cent 
of  the  reouests  had  a  medical  orientation  (i«e.  information 
to  understand  or  cope  with  a  specific  illness  or  health 
problem);  the  rest  were  consumer  related  (t.e,  prevention 
or  •"wellness"  orientation).    Health  professionals  accounted 
for  one  fifth  of  the  reouests. 

For  ninety  percent  of  the  patrons ^  the  Information  they 
received  was  well  suited  to  their  needs.    Less  than  ten 
percent  of  the  users  found  the  lanfjuage  too  technical  or  too 
elementary,  or  the  material  too  detailed  or  superficial,  too 
easy  or  too  difficult  to  understand.    Only  seven  percent  said 
that  reading  the  material  increased  their  level  of  anxiety 
about  their  medical  condition.    Those  few  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  resources  wex*e  more  likely  to  be  elderly  or  to  have 
submitted  a  written  or  phone  reouest.    Half  the  users  planned 


to  talk  over  their  inforraation  with  a  health  professional, 
this  data  one  might  conclude  ^hat  the  library  is 
pravldinR  a  valuat>le  IndeDendent  source  of  inforraation  that 
neoDle  can  understand  and  refer  back  ^o  when  necessary. 
Patients  themselves  are  Initiating  the  search  for  health 
Informationt  thus  Indicating  a  consumer  awareness  of  the 
"     eliness  of  becoininR  more  informed  users  of  health  care* 

.e  mlf^t  also  conclude  that  Health  Info  is  not  a  replacement 
for  professional  health  cai^»  but  tends  to  enhance  it.  Since 
people  who  were  referred  by  health  professionals  rated  the 
luaterials  highest  in  usefulness,  the  orofesslonals  can  be 
assured  that  patrons  were  satisfied  by  the  referral. 

Return      tes  for  pre-  and  post-surveys  were  o\^£V  forty 
percent  for  all  health  professionals  and  twice  that  rate  for 
physicians,  thus  indicating  high  interest  In  the  project.  At 
first,  hir»h  levels  of  concexm  were  expressed  by  the  pro-- 
fessionals  over  the  materials  to  be  roade  available  to  laymen. 
These  concerns  seem  to  have  lessened  substantially  during  the 
project^  for  those  who  actually  reviewed  the  Biateriala  rated 
them  as  excellent  or  good  with  respect  to  clarity,  accuracy, 
currency  and  balance,    Pifty-nlroe  percent  of  the  sanqjle 
referred  patients  or  clients  to  the  library  duEing  the 
project. 
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On  the  first  survey »  professionals  expressed  concerns 
such  as  that  their  professional  responses  to  oatients  would 
he  questioned,  their  patients  would  express  more  apprahension 
after  reading  resources,  their  patients  would  *'shop  around" 
or  attetnpt  to  "do  it  themselves"  for  medical  treatment.  Yet 
the  second  survey  Indicated  few  of  these  probleas  actually 
occurred,  and  at  a  very  low  level  of  frequency. 

When  as^ed  to  what  extent  providing  patients  with 
ao'  •^priate  health/medical  information  effectively  increases 
the  likelihood  that  the  patient  will  better  understand  and 
be  able  to  cope  with  a  medical  condition  and  be  aore  satisfied 
with  the  patient-health  professional  relationship,  those 
health  professionals  who  referred  patients  to  Health  Info 
indicated  strongly  their  belief  In  these  positive  outc<wjes« 

From  these  surveys  we  concluded  that  libraries  undertaking 
similar  projects  in  rural  areas  should  plan  to  work  closely 
with  health  care  Drofcssionals.    Health  professionals;  need 
to  feel  confident  that  libraries  are  meeting  their  resource 
needs  as  well  as  the  resource  needs  of  their  patients;  they 
suggest  the  health  toDics  for  which  resources  are  needed  most 
freouently.    The  back-up  service  for  Interlibrary  Loans  should 
be  thorough  a'^d  timely.    Opportunities  for  a  preview  of  the 
collection  are  advisable  so  that  the  professionals  can  become 
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familiar  with  the  resources.    Then  they  will  not  only  send 
th«ir  patients  to  the  library  but  will  refer  them  for  specific 
reaourceB.    Public  programs »  aside  from  being  educational 
updates  for  professionals ^  becon^  a  point  of  reference  be- 
tween professionals  and  their  clients »  enhancing  communication 
between  them* 

A  leading  health  educator  has  stated,  •'To  be  effective p 
health  information  isust  be  transmitted  at  the  grass-roots 
level  where  people ^s  attitud<>s  and  values  are  ciuoedded^ 
where  the  sources  and  channels  of  information  are  more 
trusted*  and  where  two-way  comunications  can  allow  for  local 
variation, clarification  and  adaptation.''^    Our  experiences 
with  the  Health  Info  project  clearlr  indicates  the  need  for 
these  components  of  a  successful  project:  a  timely  public 
library  collection  emphasizing  both  clinical  and  consunwr 
related  health/medical  infonnation;  a  liason  with  a  health 
sciences  library  for  in-depth  reference  requests  for  Inter- 
library  U>ans;  a  staff  trained  to  do  health  related  reference 
interviews^  to  relay  this  infonnation  to  the  back-up  library, 
and  to  select  appropriate  materials  for  the  collection;  a  vital 
public  relations  plan;  and  close  cooperation  with  local  health 
care  profe'sslonals  and  agencies*    Attention  to  these  components 
will  assure  that  reliable  consumer  health  information  can 
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t>ecoine  a  vital  and  ongoing  part  of  good  library  servioi? 

5 

to  the  rural  population. 


FOOTNOTES 

"^Alan  M.  Rees,  ed.    Deve loping  Consumer  Health  Information 
Services,  R.R.  Bowker  Co.,  1962,   ~ 

^Ibld..  0.13^* 

3lbld. .  p.i}?-ei8. 
h 

^Lawrence  W.  Green,  ^'Health  Information  and  Health 
Education:  There's  a  Big  Difference  Between  Them."  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Society  for  Informtion  Science  ll"T97"8)~ 

^Total  cost  of  the  project  was  $21,000.    Of  this,  $9,000 
was  spent  for  library  materials. 


DHAOON  SEEDS 
?HOGRA^«^INa         CHILDREN  IN  RURAL  LIBRARIES 

Joanne  Riley 
PubXlo  Information  Officer 
Cprn  ^It  Library  System 
Normal »  Illinois 

The  weather  was  fine:  intermittent  clouds  over  mlleB 
and  miles  of  netsXy  harvested  camel-colored  fields.    Row  and 
then  the  sky  was  Interrupted  by  the  passage  of  sparrows  or 
crows  or  a  single  hawk.    My  car  radio  stuttered  out  a  distant 
talk  show  that  I  only  half  listened  to.    I  was  straining  my 
eyes  to  find  a  town  down  the  road  called  Cornell  that 
boasted  Amity  Township  Library.    My  traveling  cosipanions 
were  a  dragon,  two  little  boys  made  of  cloth  and  a  paper 
mach#  librarian.    I  also  had  a  set  of  Dewey  Decimal  System 
Finger  Puppets.    My  friends  and  I  wei^  to  be  the  main  attrac- 
tion at  the  Children's  Book  Week  St cry  Hours  in  Cornell, 
IlTtnois, 

Our  library  lystem^  located  in  Central  Illinois,  serves 
25  public  libraries  scattered  throughout  a  geographic  area 
of  about  2,700  square  miles.    Twenty«<^three       these  libraries 
could  be  considered  rural  as  they  serve  populations  ranging 
froro  about  800-^«000,    Most  of  these  libraries  have  only  one 
or  two  staff  meabers  who  ax*e  exoected  to  accomplish  all 
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asoects  of  librftx*y  service.    These  demands  often  leave 
little  t±m  to  do  the  extra  things,  like  presenting  story 
tlTses  for  youngsters. 

Most  of  these  librarians  feel  that  programming  for 
children  is  extremely  important.    Not  only  is  it  an  effective 
means  for  getting  kids  interested  in  books  and  reading,  it 
also  sets  their  oarents  into  the  library  and  offers  them  a 
half  hour  to  an  hour  of  browsing  time.    In  addition,  story 
hours  provide  a  screat  opportunity  for  publicity.    Most  small 
torn  paoers  are  eager  for  such  features. 

Because  of  limitations  in  the  fonc  of  time,  budget  and 
staff  expertise,  our  meiriber  libraries  have  long  looked  to  the 
svstesi  for  assistance  in  prograimnlng  for  children*    The  Com 
Belt  Library  System  has  a  tradition  of  providing  materials, 
ideas  and  personnel  willing  to  visit  member  libraries  and 
oresent  puppet  shows  and  stoi*y  times  -    What  the  system  offers 
in  the  way  of  direct  programming  has  now  coalesced  into  a 
number  of  soeclfic  options  for  members  (public,  school,  special 
and  academic) : 

1,  A  monthly  program. 

2.  A  series  of  nrorraros  lasting  four  to  elKht  weeks. 

3»  Assistajice  with  part  of  a  series  out  on  by  the  local 
library. 

^.  Soecial  oropcrams  for  holidays  and  library  observations 

(Children's  Book  Week,  National  Library  Week). 
3»  Special  requests  such  as  book  sales  and  open  houses* 
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The  staff  trvs  to  make  the  system^^resent*  A  proprams 
BomethlnK  special.    The  most  effective  programs  are  pupoet 
shows.    The  shows  are  usually  part  of  a  lonicer  progrsHs  which 
also  includes  books,  stories,  songs,  sometimes  games  or  flannel 
board  stories       but  the  ounpet  shows  remain  the  outstanding 
feature.    Com  Belt  Svstem  has  a  substantial  puopet  collection. 
This  collection  has  been  strongly  sunported  by  our  member 
libraries  who  could  never  aiTonl  to  purchase  such  resources  on 
their  own.    Also,  by  adding  to  the  collection  gradually  and 
by  innovative  means  we  have  not  spent  large  sums  of  money.  Any 
member  library  is  welcome  to  borrow  any  of  our  puppets  at  any 
time. 

Some  of  the  ouppets  were  handmade.    Perhaps  our  most 
interesting  oupoets  were  made  by  an  initiate  of  the  Dwight 
Correctional  Center,  a  womt^n's  orison  whose  library  the  Com 
Belt  System  administers.    She  used  paper  mach*  and  cloth  to 
create  a  fascinating  collection  of  witches,  devils  and  many 
cross-cultural  puppets.    For  Halloween  198^  we  did  a  puppet 
show  called  "Hiss  Witch  America''  using  the  witches  and  other 
fantastic  looking  females.    Debbie  Samuelson,  one  of  our 
previous  children's  librarians,  also  created  a  number  of 
paper  mach*  animal  puopets,  including  a  lion,  raccoon,  frog, 
monster,  pig,  lamb  and  duck.    Com  Belt  System  has  purchased 
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a  couole  cf  plush  puppets  including  a  dor*  ^nd  a  fP(mKey»  and 
this  past  year  we  purchased  cloth  puppets  froa  Nancy  Renfro 
Studios.    Among  these  are  a  creature  from  outer  space »  a  super 
hero,    a  c^om,  a  flower  and  three  tiny  mice  that  fit  on 
fingers. 

The  library  system  owns  d  portable,  table-top  stage  that 
is  very  simple  and  easy  to  use,  yet  large  enouf^  to  provide 
cover  for  two  people,  if  necessary,  and  plenty  of  room  for 
laying  out  puppets. 

One  problem  librarians  have  encountered  is  In  finding 
puDpet  show  scriDts,  Several  of  our  children's  librarians 
have  written  shows*  Sometii^s  scripts  are  borrowed  from 
other  :  upneteers.  Often  stories  are  adapted  from  f Miliar 
fairy  tales,  folk  tales  and  nursery  rhyiues  or  a  children's 
book.    The  collection  of  scripts  also  circulates. 

I  usually  write  my  own  scripts  to  suit  the  occasion  or 
theme.    Actually,  I  don't  very  often  work  from  scripts  at 
all,  but  rather  fro^j  outlines.    The  stoxnr  can  be  adapted  for 
various  a^s  of  children  or  programs  reouiring  different 
lengths  of  time.    It  is  easier  to  work  from  a  basic  plot  line 
supplemented  here  and  there  with  catchv  lines  or  notations  for 
movement  and  gestures.    This  is  also  raore  interesting  for 
me  since  I  donH  ever  repeat  ayself  exactly  no  matter  how  many 
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times  I  do  the  show.    Try  to  wrk  with  something  you  like, 
get  to  •'know**  the  punpets,  and  give  them  consistent  per- 
GouaXities. 

For  Children's  Book  Week  198^  I  did  »*Draffon  for  Rent" 
in  ?ianv  Dublic  and  school  libraries.    The  show  involved  two 
little  boys  >ho  had  to  find  some  way  of  paying  for  a  flower 
DOt  they  broke  while  playing  soccer.    They  decide  to  enter  an 
unusual  pet  contest,  but  need  a  pet.    They  see  an  ad  in  the 
oaoer  for  ♦DraKon  for  Rent^    One  of  the  boys  talks  to  the 
dragon  who  agrees  to  be  in  the  oet  show  If,  afterwards,  the 
boy  will  helo  him  find  his  wav  horoe.    'Hie  dragon  and  boy  win 
the  pet  show  and  the  dragon  then  tells  the  boy  that  he  used 
to  live  in  a  library  book,  but  that  one  day  he  stepoed  out  to 
aee  the  world  and  now  can't  get  back  In.    The  boy  tries 
several  things  that  don*t  succeed  and  finally  seeks  the  help 
of  his  librarian  who  tells  him  to  read  the  dragon  a  book  about 
dragons.    If  he  gets  interested  enough,  the  librarian  says, 
he  should  slip  riPiht  back  in.    And  so  it  is.    Tht  little  boy 
is  sad  about  losing  his  friend,  but  the  librarian  assures  him 
that  he  can  coroe  in  and  vis't  the  dragon  m  the  book  any  time 
and  that  he  can  even  check  hiw  out  and  take  hiro  home.  Every- 
one lives  haonilv  ever  after. 

Occasionally,  I  do  an  audience  oartlcipation  puppet  show 
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in  Mbich  the  children  get  to  hold  the  puppets  and  say  simple 
lines.    This  obviously  works  best  with  small  groups.  The 
book  Qlraffe  Hat  was  adapted  for  a  show.    Giraffe  finds  a 
bat  in  the  jumble  but  then  loses  it.    He  goes  through  the 
Jungle  asking  his  friends  if  they  have  seen  the  hat.  One 
child  works  the  searching  giraffe  and  the  others  use  different 
anireals  who  reply ^  ^No,"  when  asked  If  they've  seen  the  hat, 
and  then  suggest  another  animal  to  try. 

Besides  doing  the  punpet  shows.  Corn  Belt  Systepi 
librarians  also  offer  training  in  puppetry.    We  will  either 
travel  to  the  mender  library  to  show  the  librarian  the  ins  and 
outs  of  puppetry  or  else  the  librarian  may  come  to  system 
headouarters  to  view  the  collections  and  talk  about  ways  to 
perform.    Last  year  the  system  sponsored  a  day-long  puppet 
workshop  together  with  three  other  library  systems,  but  mostly 
it  is  individual  training.    Usually  the  librarian  is  shown  all 
the  materials  available,  some  tricks  about  nanipulating  and 
changing  pupoets,  doing  voices,  characterization  and  adapting 
books  for  scrlots.    The  different  things  that  puppets  can  be 
used  for,  like  ejsplaining  library  services,  good  manners  or  a 
lesson  to  students  are  dejuonst rated.    We  also  suggest  ways 
in  which  ouppets,  oroos  and  a  performance  area  can  be  created. 
Every  mender  librarian  who  visits  the  system  is  invited  to  see 
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the  puopet  collection  or  sorae  puopets  In  action  and  to  learn 
a  little  more  about  the  art  of  ouppetry  in  the  library. 

Puppets  are  not  all  the  Corn  Belt  System  offers  by  way 
of  orograwnslng  aids.    There  1b  a  collection  of  flannel  board 
sets  for  circulation  and  a  monthly  flannel  board  subscription 
service  in  which  the  library  sends  out  one  or  two  seasonal 
flannel  board  stories  and  figures  per  reonth  to  roember 
libraries  •    This  has  been  a  very  oopular  prograni  and  more  a.  id 
more  libraries  are  usinp  flannel  bv'^ards. 

Stories  with  special  Drops,  like  pictures  on  a  glove, 
are  yet  another  story  hour  aid  that  circulate •    A  collection 
of  story  hour  books  that  we  have  found  especially  useful  also 
circulates.    The  staff  makes  suggestions  for  give-aways  for 
children  ^hich  have  included  patterns  for  Christmas  and  Easter 
coloring  books,  special  bookmarks  and  finger  puppets. 

My  most  successful  finger  puppets  are  my  Dewey  Drcltial 
System  finger  pupoets,    Thev  consist  of  ten  characters  (a 
dinosaur,  pegasus,  a  space  man,  a  marionette,  and  6  others) 
each  with  its  call  number  printed  on  it  and  a  wrap  around  b^nd 
to  fit  around  a  child's  finger.    With  the  puppets  comes  a  sheet 
outlining  and  explaining  what  types  of  books  can  be  found  in 
the  various  number  areas  so  that  children  learn  I)  what  the 
Dewey  System  is  and  who  invented  it;  ?)  why  it  is  necessary  and 


3)  how  it  is  organized.    We  have  an  old  man  puppet  (one  of  the 
ones  from  Dwight)  that  we  have  christened  Melvll  Dewey  and  he 
usually  Introduces  the  finger  puppets. 

Almost  all  of  our  mewber  libraries  now  offer  some  kind 
of  ctory  time  presentation,  at  least  once  in  a  while*  The 
Imoact  of  story  hours  can  be  measured  in  increased  attendance » 
increased  circulation  and  in  the  increase  of  intex*est  expressed 
by  oarents  and  teachers.    What  really  can't  be  n^asured  is  the 
Incr^^ase  in  Imai^ination  and  the  better  understanding  of  life 
that  books  oresented  in  this  manner  orovide  for  children. 

As  I  drove  home  from  Cornell  that  Ifovember  evening,  I 
felt  satisfied.    The  forty  or  so  kids  that  had  come  to  the 
library  orogram  had  been  attentive  and  many  had  stayed  after 
to  talk  to  me,  look  at  the  puppets  and  check  out  books.  Hope«- 
fully  they  will  remember  that  dragons  live  in  books  and  lots  of 
other  wonderful,  magical  things  besides.    I  watched  as  the 
setting  sun  spread  a  bronte  oatina  over  the  fallow  fields.  X 
knew  that  the  dragon  seeds  I  had  sown  would  yield  a  special 
harvest,  one  as  intangible,  perhaps,  as  the  sunset,  but  no 
less  real. 
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PUPPETS  Ant  PUPPETRY 
A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ChBfiq;>lin,  Connie.    Puppetry  ^  Creative  Dramatics  in 
Storytelling.    "Scarecrow,  1980, 


Engler,  Larry  and  Carol  Fijan.    Making  Puppets  Come 
Alive ♦    Tapllnger,  X9B0. 


9.00 


Faust t  David  and  Candy  Paust*    ruppet  Plays  with  a 
Point.    Standard  Publishing,  i979»  *^ 


7.95 


Eraser,  Peter.    Puppet  Circua*    Plays,  1971. 


10.00 


Fraaer,  Peter,    Puppets  and  Puppetry,    Stein  £  Day,  1982*  8.95 


Rtuit,  Tamara  and  Nancy  IKenfVQ^    Pocketful  of  Puppeta; 

^tother  qpose  Hhymes.    Renfro  Studios,  19557  7.50 


nahliaan,  Lenia  and  David  Jones.    PunTy^t  Plays  from 

?avorlte  Stories.    Plavs,  ISHV  10.95 


Oldfield,  Marp^aret  J.    Finger  Puppets  h  Finger  Plays. 

Creative  Storytime,  1982.  ^#95 


Renfro,  Nancy.    Puppet  Comer  in  Every  Library. 

Renfro  Studios,  19Tf;  9.95 


This  bltliopcTRDhv  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  Rural  Libraries. 
The  fLllowinsi;  is  a  list  of  sources  for  supplies  and  inspiration: 

Nancv  Renfro  Studios 
1117  H,  9th  St. 
Austin,  TX  78703 

Puppeteers  of  America 

(Newsletter) 
1^  Eaton  Way 
Mill  Vallev,  CA  9^9^*1 
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TOLKLORE:  PROGRAWMINa  IN  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 


Lomlyn  Whitney 

Children 's/YA  Services  Coordinator 
Arkansas  Valley  Regional  Library 
Services  System 
Pueblo,  Colorado 

nuch  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  rural 
llbrarlanshlp  indicates  that  manv  rural  librarians  are 
faced  with  ^taff  shortages,  limited  collections.  Insufficient 
funding,  and  remoteness  tr<m  the  cultural  resources  located 
in  urban  centers*    In  soite  of  these  handicaps ,  rural 
librarians  can  sponsor  viable  folklore  progra«s  for  their 
patrons. 

In  fact,  the  rural  library  is.  In  many  ways,  an  Ideal 
forum  for  folklore  rrogratming.    The       iprofessional  librarian 
does  not      *d  a  degree  in  order  to  devcl:>p  skill  as  a 
folktale-veller,  and  is  probably  better  able  to  identify 
local  resource  people  who  can  be  persuaded  to  share  their 
skills  in  library  programs  than  the  professional  librarian 
who  Is  not  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  conmiunlty. 

The  handicap  of  limited  collections  can  also  be  clr- 
curavented  by  borrowing  folklore  materials  throuf^i  interllbrary 


loan.    If  planninir  is  done  far  enough  in  advance,  a  orogram 
can  be  developed  uslns^  bonks,  records,  and  films  reouested 
froffl  the  district  library  center,  rep:lonal  library  systeWp 
or  other  Interlibrarv  loan  source.    Limited  program  funding 
need  not  present  an  obstacle  since  proRramming  can  be  con- 
ducted at  little  exnense. 

The  most  comoelling  argument  in  support  of  sponsorlnK 
ffilHlore  projtraraminiz:  Iri  rural  libraries  is  the  fact  that  such 
activities  can  combat  the  isolation  that  rural  dwellers 
experience.    The  rural  American  lives,  on  the  average,  fifty-r 
two  miles  from  a  city  of  25,000  or  roore.^    in  addition,  he/ 
she  has  little  or  no  access  to  oublic  transportation. 

Through  exDOsure  to  the  folklore  of  other  races  and 
regions,  children  who  live  in  rural  areas  can  gain  familiarity 
with  foreign  cultures.    Folktale  tellers  introduce  children 
to  aspects  of  life  which  lie  outside  their  iinmediate  experience. 
Tale-telling  sessions  can  recreate  the  wonders  of  ancient  times 
for  contemporary  children  and  function  to  connect  the  present 
with  the  past.    The  study  of  folk  literature  builds  bridges 
between  peoples  —  tying  rural  dwellers  to  their  neighbors 
far  and  near  by  fostering  respect  and  tolerance  based  on  an 
understanding  of  other  cultures.    Listening  to  traditional 
tales  that  reflect  the  folklore  of  various  countries  develops 


and  deeoens  chlldx^n's  appreciation  of  literature •  The 
library  that  offers  orograms  for  different  age  grouos  can 
encouragie  children  to  becowe  lifelong  library  users. 

Punk  and  Wat^alls  Standard  Dictionary  of  Folklore , 
.'-^f  ho  logy  and  Legend  offers  twenty-six  definitions  of  the 
m     "folklore. *    This  confusion  dates  back  to  18^6,  the 
year  William  Thorns  coined  the  term  as  an  alternative  to 
the  unwieldy  phrase  ^nopular  antiouities."^ 

What  all  definitions  of  the  term  "folklore"  share  in 
coOTion  is  the  idea  that  folklore  is  traditional  —  it  is 
knowledge  that  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  either  by  oral  transmission  or  by  custoinary 
example •    Although  the  discipline  of  folklore  embraces  a 
wide  variety    of  subjects,  four  main  branches  of  inquiry  can 
be  identified:  oral  literature,  which  includes  the  folktale, 
fsyth,  and  legend;  folkMfe  or  material  cultwe  which  includes 
traditional  crafts  and  ;olk  art;  folk  belief  as  expressed  in 
custom,  ritual,  and  superstition;  and  the  performing  arts 
which  Include  folk  dance  and  folk  music. 

This  paper  will  offer  rural  librarian.,  an  alternative 
to  the  traditional  storyhour  by  suggesting  folklore  profpratmftlng 
options.    It  is  possible  to  structure  entire  programs  aroui^ 
material  representative  of  the  various  branches  of  folklore  ~ 
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crartSt  holiday  customs,  myths,  son^s*  and  tales.  Librarians 
who  are  reluctant  to  Jump  Ir*  at  the  deep  end  can  get  their 
feet  wet  by  incorporating  one  song  or  tale  at  a  time  into 
existing  storyhour  proi^reuns  until  they  have  built  up  a 
x*epertoire  of  folk  materials  they  can  present  with  confidence. 

Wiy  do  folktales  and  other  oral  Kenres  constitute 
excellent  storyhour  resources?    Folktales,  tnyths  and  legends 
are  the  oroducts  of  preiiterate  societies.    Preschool  and 
elerentary-aRe  children  are  at  a  preiiterate  sta^e  in  their 
development.    They  will  pass  through  several  stapes  of 
lanfi:iiaRe  develonfj^nt  before  they  achieve  literacy.  Civilisa- 
tions also  pass  throuKh  these  stages  of  language  development 
and  this  parallel  developn^nt  is  what  makes  the  content  of 
folk  literature  particularly  suitable  for  chllUrcn,  Children 
are  members  of  an  oral  grouo  and  are  natural  bearers  of  oral 
tradition  since  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  rely  on  the  written 
word.    They  share  a  body  of  underground  traditional  lore  that 
includes  Jumorone  rhvmes,  sinj?inp!  Rames  and  dance-sonKs.  lie- 
cause  they  have  not  yet  develoued  a  dependency  on  the  written 
word  they  are  able  to  rt;n^mber  and  repeat  tales  and  sonRs  they 
have  heard. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  traditional  storyhour  has 
been  to  nroreote  the  develoome-.t  of  the  chlld'r.  lt:>tenlnj^ 
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ability  and  attention  span.    But,  when  a  storyteller  reads 
from  books  without  maintaining  eye-contact  with  the  audience p 
or  memorizes  the  text  of  a  story  and  attempts  to  deliver  It 
verbatim  (betraving  resentment  each  time  a  child  intenrupts 
the  flow)  then  storyhour  falls  short  of  Its  goal. 

When  practiced  In  the  traditional  manner,  tale-telling 
is  an  effective  method  of  promoting  listening  skills.  As 
the  product  of  an  oral  tradition,  the  folktale  has  no 
oreferred  or  fro?,en  text.    Instead,  the  oral  tale  Is  recreated 
with  every  tellinjr.    As  tales  t>ass  froiB  one  teller  to  another, 
they  underpro  chanfJ:e*    Each  new  narrator  roakew  both  conscious 
and  unconscious  alterations  in  the  narrative* 

Since  the  tale-teller  is  not  locked  in  to  jrecounting 
a  written  text,  he/she  can  adapt  the  narration  to  the 
audience*    The  process  of  oral  transmission  is  characterized 
by  audience  participation*    The  c'istinpuiched  folktale 
scholar,  Linda  Degh,  noted  that  the  winter  tales  told  in 
Hungarian  villages  wezH;  Interrupted  by  interjections  and 
cries  of  appreciation  from  the  audience. 3 

Professional  tale-teller  Richard  Chase  takes  children's 
comments  and  Questions  in  stride  and  invites  their  Participa- 
tion in  the  stories  he  tells       ifhe  end  result  is  a  dialogue 
which  oermlts  interaction  between  the  narrator  and  each 


listener.    The  voice  and  personality  of  the  narrator  lifts 
the  story  from  the  orinted  nage  and  breathes  life  into  it» 
Tale-tellinR  reauires  listeners  to  use  their  imafrlnations  to 
conjure  up  the  word  pictures  evoked  by  the  narrator. 

Thus,  folktales,  myths  and  leprends  can  b*»  used  to 
lengthen  a  child's  attention  span.    The  abilltv  to  listen 
and  absorb  information  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  acquisition 
of  readinp:  skills.     By  fostering  interest  in  the  books  tales 
are  taken  from,  a  librarian  can  stinulate  a  child's  desire  to 
read* 

Television  is  a  oervnslve  Influence  on  rureil  dwellers 
who  have  very  limited  access  to  live  cultural  events.  Tvro 
vounic  women  who  seek  to  counteract  television's  effect  on 
.luvenile  audiences  have  p:one       the  road»  traveling;  to 
libraries,  folk  festivals  and  schools  as  freelance  ^folktellers**^ 
These  forner  librarians,  Barbara  FreeTnar  and  Connie  Ref^an, 
are  ^...trvinK  to  restore  what  television  is  destroyinf:  —  the 
ability  to  visualise,  to  use  one's  imagination. "5    since  watch- 
ing television  is  a  oassive  activity,  too  much  exposure  to  the 
medium  can  literally  turn  children  into  "couch  potatoes." 

At  the  turn-of-the-centur^^  librarians  at  the  Boston 
Public  Librar'^  who  denlrned  stor-^hour  projsrams  for  first 
generation  immlf:rant  children  utilir.ed  nuality  folk  literature 


to  combat  the  influence  of  shallow  movies  and  dime  novels. 
Storyh  ars  have  now  been  a  traditional  asnect  of  public 
library  service  to  children  for  three  ^enerations- 

k  recent  Danish  sociological  study  of  nine  to  twelve 
year^olds  entitled  The  Smurfs,  Taraan ,  and  Donald  Duck 
revealed  that  children  from  underprivileged  hotnes,  both 
rural  and  urban,  were  generally  exposed  to  the  lowest  kind 
of  culture,         culture  dominated  by  commercjal  output,"^ 
The  Danish  wirlstry  of  Culture  concluded  that  the  library 
has  a  resoonslbilitv  to  uro/ide  children  with  alternatives 
to  commercial  culture.    Librarian?;  can  offer  children  an 
altemati/e  to  the  shallow  olots  orovided  in  superhero  comic 
books  by  introducing  chem  to  traditional  literature  that 
relates  the  exploits  of  authentic  folk  heroes  whose  popularity 
has  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

Tn  an  editorial  which  seriously  Questioned  television's 
val^:e  as  an  educational  medium,  S.  Dillion  Hloley,  a  fonder 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  wrote,  "Look  back- 
ward lest  you  fail  to  mark  the  oath  ahead  ...Surely  the  lf»«nonfl 
of  history  should  help  to  clear  the  raists  of  the  present... "7 
The  origins  of  fol''tales,  lejr^ends  and  myths  are  shrouded  in 
the  mists  of  prehistory.     Passed  on  from  jreneration  to 
s^neration  bv  word  of  tnouth,  they  record  the  history  and  mores 
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of  a  culture.    In  primitive  societies  the^.=;e  rt*^rt'^J  or  oval 
literature  functioned  on  two  level i>  —  as  a  Trrm  or  enter- 
tainment and  as  the  core  of  a  culture's  educational  system, 
a  vehicle  for  transmitting  tribal  ouatcro^^,  history  and 
manners. 

Why  should  librarians,  particularly  rural  librarians, 
endeavor  to  exnose  children  to  folk  literature?  While 
children  need  books  that  offer  Insight  into  their  own  culture, 
they  shou?c<  also  be  introduced  to  books  that  can  help  t^eBJ 
see  the  woild  from  another  cer^pectivr.    The  child  who  p:alns 
familiarity  with  folk  literature  from  <?everal  countries  will 
be  struck  ly  the  universal  chai'acter  trait  a  shared  by  people 
who  belong  to  different  cultures.    For  example,  the  trickster 
fissure,  an  anti-hero,  crops  up  in  the  tales  of  Africa,  Oceania 
and  of  the  American  Indiana.    Northrur  Frve,  a  well-known 
literary  critic »  observed  that  the  oral  tales  of  widely- 
disnersed  cultures  shared  manv  common  features,  and  further 
maintained  that  written  literature  borrowed  heavily  fron 
oral  sources:  "All  themes  and  characters  and  stories  thr)^  you 
encounter  In  literature  belong  to  one  big  interlocking 
family. •'S 

By  teaching?  children  to  annreciate  traditional  literature 
a  librarian  can  nave  the  way  to  lifelong'  interes*   in  thr* 


written  word.    Through  listening  to  folktales  and  legends, 
children  are  exposed  to  Imaj^ery  and  are  required  to  exercise 
their  tiBasclnatlons.    In  doing  so,  they  develop  an  appreciation 
for  figurative  language* 

Hooefully  this  has  convinced  you  that  folkir»re  pre.- 
graiuming  is  both  practical  and  desirable-    Now  it  is  time  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  oral  s^enres  that  can  function  as 
the  bulldin«r  blocks  for    a  folklore  progam. 

The  term  ♦•folktale"  Is  a  generic  term  used  for  a  variety 
of  narrative  fontjs  including  mrchen  or  fairytales,  animal 
tales  and  cyclical  tales.    Myths  are  frequently  etiological, 
i.e.  they  represent  nan's  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  world  around  hlui,    Hyths  provide  accounts  of  the  Creation 
or  exolain  seasonal  cvcles  and  geological  formations.  Legends 
relay  the  history  of  a  culture  in  story  form  and  are  based 
upon  the  exploits  of  national  heroes.    A  kernel  of  fact  can 
be  found  at  the  heart  of  each  legend,  but  it  has  been  overlaid 
with  fictitious  accretions.    Folksongs  are  pexi>etuated  through 
oral  tradition;  they  are  learned  by  ear  fronj  members  of  the 
perronnf?r*B  own  community*    Few  of  the  co^ositlons  performed 
by  folks ingers  in  coffeehoures  today  are  genuine  folksong » 
Several  other  genres  of  oral  literature  which  lend  themselves 
to  folklore  prograjrjs  Include  fables,  proverbs  and  riddles. 
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The  librarian  who  is  responsible  for  selecting  fol?:lore 
tiaterlals  for  a  nubile  or  school  library  must  learn  to 
distinguish  between  worthwhile  and  Inferior  antholofries  of 
folktales,  lei^ends  and  myths  just  as  he/she  has  learned  to 
dlstinpfuish  betwen  good  nnd  bad  examples  of  juvenile  fiction. 
Evaluating  the  worth  of  folk  literature  collections  calls  for 
a  new  set  of  selection  criteria. 

Polk  narratives  cannot  be  Judged  by  the  standardi  used 
to  evaluate  e!ther  fiction  or  nonfictlon.    As  stated  pre- 
viously, oral  tales  from  wldely-separated  cultures  co.it/iln 
striking  slnjllarlties.    They  einbody  archetypal  Images  such 
as  the  cruel  steoisother  and  the  omnivorous  giant,  stock 
characters  which  Carl  Oustav  Jung  interpreted  as  expressions 
of  the  collective  unconscious.    These  tales  frequently 
nortray  aggressive,  antisocial  behavior  or  wish  fulflUment. 
Because  thev  do  not  reflect  a  true-to-life  cultural  sinieu, 
they  do  not  ertiblt  the  realise  that  critics  denmnd  of  literary 
fiction. 

Oral  narratives  are  comoosed  of  a  series  of  episodes 
strung  together  like  beads  on  a  string.    A  brief  introduction 
sets  the  scene  by  oresenting  the  setting,  characters  and 
major  conflict.    This  is  followed  in  auick  succession  by 
other  eplsoder  that  carry  the  story  along,  building  susnense 


through  the  use  of  rer)etitlon»  to  a  satlsrylnn  conclusion 
Xn  which  the  folk  hero  triumphs  over  his  mox*e  powerful 
adversary.    Written  texts  of  oral  narratives  should  exhibit 
a  similar  economy  of  description  and  avoid  didactic  raoralla- 
inf^. 

The  best  anthologlesi  or  oral  literature  are  those 
compiled  by  fleldworkers  who  have  collected  their  texts 
directly  froBj  native  Infonnanta.    To  Insure  accuracy, 
fleldworkers  upe  sound-recording  eauioment  to  capture  tale- 
telling  sessions  on  tane.    They  later  produce  verbatim 
transcripts  of  these  narratives,    A  librarian  should  ascertain 
whether  or  not  t"he  editor  or  comoiler  of  an  antholoi^y  of  folk 
literature  actually  enraged  In  fieldvork  in  the  country 
whose  lore  he  has  published. 

The  works  of  Harold  fourlander,  a  well-known  folklorist 
and  author  of  several  books  of    African  folklore ,  furnish 
eiamples  that  othtr  compilers  of  oral  literature  collections 
would  do  well  to  emulate.    Although  he  edited  his  texts,  he 
made  minimal  changes  so  that  the  tales  remained  faithful  to 
the  Bpoken  word.    In  Tales  of  Yorubo  Hods  and  Heroes  (Crovn^ 
1973)  Courlander  provided  a  Drellmlnary  historical  sketch  of 
the  Yoruba  peoole  and  their  «<.oas,  provided  background  notes 
for  each  narrative  and  included  appendices  which  describe 
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Yoruba  narratlvf^s,  r'eH^1-»u2  traclltlnns  and  uon*??'. 

Once  a  labrar^an  iu  certain  th-a  ^  roHeotv^r  did  Indeed 
have  direct  contact  with  the  cral  lore  of  thp  mmnunSty  in 
duestlon,  he/she  must  ev.-^lufit^  how  wt  !l  thr  collector 
documented  his  material.     A  cc.1  lector  .snoulri  r^rrvtd*»  the 
following  details  ret^ardlnr  the  source-  of  hlt\  matrvial  so 
we  know  that  the  tales  ores'^ntPd  are  not  rnerciy  the  rroducts 
of  his  imagination:  (1)  tue  infar.rant's  nane  ani  rocnlbly 
his  occupation  or  status  In  the  ccmiminitv,   {?)  the  d.'Jte  and 
location  of  the  tale-teli5nF  seRsJon  fir  fieUwork  Interview 
and  (3)  the  context  in  which  the  tal**  wa,s  ♦.t  l^i,  ^iciudlnr 
some  indication  if  It  was  nrrformed  ns  pnrt  of  a  holiday 
celebration  or  a  p.>a5onnl  oh*^^*rvance. 

Collections  of  tales  compiled  from  ;M''r;irv  '.t-A^..^  -.r 
other  secondary  (nrinted)  sournes  n<»^'i  Tjut  hr-  iiMt^TiM '  ] v 
reflected.     But  the  editor  of  ruch  a  coU^ct-i,i   f-h^ul  i  M";vlde 
thoroupih  documentation  of  his  source:;  nmi  rlearly  :>t -^Tf  whether 
he  discovered  the  narratives  in  a  folklore  arcliiVM  or  In  h.ded 
tales  Which  were  published  previously.     In  either  car.e,  the 
editor  should  cite  the  prevenance  of  his  nar/atlves  ami  Include 
all  the  dojrumentation  provided  in  the  nrlrsarv  Bourcr-, 

In  addition  to  Information  rcFar.llr.^  ihv  prr.Vf-nance  of 
the  tales >  soine  cormnentarv  on  the  tali  s  theniiiftlvee  should  be 


Includedp    This  may  take  the  fora  of  notes  explaininp;  the 
beliefs,  custorae  and  values  embedded  in  the  tales  or  a  11st- 
IniK  of  croRB-cultural  versions  and  comrarative  analvals  of 
the  texts.    Annotations  such  as  these  r ?ed  not  necessarily 
accomrianv  books  of  slmnle  tales  for  very  younj^  readers,  but 
thev  should  be  featured  In  collections  intended  for  older 
readers. 

A  third  issue  to  be  considered  when  evaluating  a 
collection  of  oral  literature  Is  the  collector* s  objectivity. 
He  should  not  imnose  his  own  values  on  the  texts  he  has 
collected.    The  collector  should  neither  censor  nor  otherwise 
e<Sit  the  niateriRl  he  has  f?;athered»  or  the  oral  cheracter  of 
the  texts  will  be  destroyed  and  the  resulting  tales  will  be 
literary  creations. 

The  brothers  Qrlmni,  who  collected  tales  extensively  in 
the  Hesse-Cassel  ref^xon  of  Germany  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  last  centurv,  adapted  the  texts  they  recorded. 
They  censored  the  texts  published  in  the  Household  Tales  and 
their  other  collections  in  order  to  protect  children  frois 
vulgarities  and  to  avoid  offending  nsiddle-class  nsorallty. 
Ironically,  years  later  Adolph  Hitler  used  the  Oriusn's 
folktales  as  a  vehicle  for  dlssefoinating  hia  ideology.  During 
the  .930'»»  the  Nazis  oubllshed  a  massive  body  of  folk 


literature  carefully  edited  to  p*'oinote  the  concept  of  a 
"herrenvolk"  united  bv  the  mystical  bonds  of  blood,  culture, 
language  and  tradition*    Hitler  instructed  that  folktales 
which  Incoroorated  violence  and  cruel  acts  be  used  in  the 
schools  and  that  each  house  should  have  its  own  copy  of 
the  newly  edited  Household  Tales  so  that  children  mlRht  be 
Indoctrinated  with  a  sense  of  Gemiayi  milltarlt^m* 

^or  manv  years  Walt  Dlsnev  enfcaged  In  a  similar.  If 
le«»«  reprehensible,  ireshanln?  of  folklore.     He  Plundered 
fairv  tales  and  rewrote  them  to  reflect  his  own  vision  of 
a  world  that  was,  in  effect,  a  Klotsl  'Miiap-e.  Disney 
"Americanized"  his  niake-belleve  world,  creatine  countries 
like  San  Bananadcr  and  the  'jrovince  of  Footsore*  -This 
homogenlzation  of  cultural  diversity  successfully  allowed 
Pisney  to    reject  the  North  African  experience  onto  alien 
cultures*    Disney's  cultural  Industry  produced  a  bland, 
mass-media  culture  that  leveled  its  messapres  at  the  lowest 
conanon  denominator. 

A  few  writers  have  gone  a  step  further  and  created  so- 
called  folk  heroes  out  of  whole  clothJ     Some  of  Amerf.ca's 
nost  well-known  legendary  figures  —  Paul  Bunyan,  the 
'Minnesota  lumberjack;  Old  5tormaIonf,,  the  Yankee  sailor; 
and  Joe  Wararac,  hero  of  Pittsburprh^s  steelworkers  —  were 
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literary  inventions  contrived  by  clever  publ^^v'  relations 
men* 

Academic  folkljrlsts  have  found  no  jrenuine  oral  legends 
that  relate  the  exploits  of  these  characters.    Dr.  Richard 
Dorson,  Director  of  the  Folklore  Institute  at  Indiana  Univer- 
alty  until  bis  death  in  19B1,  was  Justifiably  critical  of 
anthologists  such  as  Ben  I^tkln,  Carl  Carmer  and  Mortlz 
tTagendorf  who  produced  romantic,  sentimental  "literary 
confections"  —  tales  that  had  be?n  edited  beyond  recognition. 
Dr.  Dorson  coined  the  term  "fakeiore"  to  describe  th5s  type 
of  ersatc  folklore. 9    Obviously,  librarians  should  select 
materials  that  describe  the  exnloits  of  ^^enuine  folk  heroes. 
A  list  of  genuine  AjTierlcan  folk  heroes  can  be  found  in  Dorson 's 
book  America  In  Legend    (Pantheon  Books,  1973). 

Ariel  Dorfman,  author  of  The  Empire^ s  Old  Clothes;  VThat 
the  Lone  Hanger^  Babar,  and  Other  Innocent  Heroes  do  to  our 
<$lnds  (Pantlieon  Books,  1983)  observed  that  newer  cultural 
heroes  such  as  the  Lone  Rmj^er  are  not  genuine  creations  of 
the  folk  community.    They  have  not  withstood  the  test  of  time, 
(lenerations  have  not  shaped  their  developinent  so  that  they 
reflect  the  dreams  and  asnirations  of  their  creators.  Dorfman 
regrets  the  fact  that:  *'The  nonular  masses  that  consume  the 
industrial  myth  in  its  newest  fcrm  have  not  participated  in  Its 


development.  In  the  battle  for  Its  modification,"'^^ 

Through  the  years,  writers  and  critics  have  expressed 
diverse  opinions  reffardln?:  the  advisability  of  expnnlnpt 
children  to  folk  literature.    The  issue  was  debated  as 
recently  as  the  19T0»s. 

Plato  Included  this  sentiment  in  ThP  Republic:  The 
oroper  education  for  Ideal  citizens  is  to  be  found  in 
traditional  tales  and  myths, -'--^    He  believed  that  the  first 
stories  a  child  heard  should  be  carefully  chosen  In  order 
to  produce  the  best  possible  effect  on  his  character.  Jean 
Jacoues  Rousseau  criticized  educators  who  introduced  children 
to  folktales;  he  thought  that  fligh*:s  of  fancy  belonging  to 
the  distant  oast  had  no  olace  in  the  Tnodem  world  and  that  folk 
literatur^s?  contributed  nothing  to  the  moral  and  Intellectual 
develooment  of  the  child. Rousseau's  opinion  found  favor 
with  Lucy  SprafJtue  Wltchell,  leader  of  the  modern  rtiallsm 
movement,  who  argued  that  children  should  be  exposed  to 
stories  such  as  The  Red  gasoline  Pump  which  reflect  the 
everyday  world. 

Charles  Dickens  believed  that  children  were  entitled  to 
read  unexpurpated  folktales  and  he  wrote  a  fanous  essay 
entitled  "Frauds  on  the  Fairies"  which  attacked  teetotalers  and 
bowdlerizers  who  produced  bland  r^^vislons  of  tales  in 


deference  to  Victorian  sensibilities. 

The  Italian  educator  Maria  Montessorl  (who  did  not 
believe  in  punisning  or  rewarding  her  students)  expn^ssed 
the  opinion  that  fairy  tales >  which  often  stressed  the  "law 
of  retribution,"  i.e.  punishn^nt  of  the  wicked,  were  "..•reorbid, 
pathological  and  deadly. However,  child  psychologist 
Bruno  Bettelheim,  author  of  The  Uses  of  Enchantment:  The 
Meaning  and  Importance  of  yairy  Tales  (Knopf,  1976)  applauded 
the  souiiU  Justice  systera  reflected  in  folktales.  Russian 
poet  and  literary  critic  Komei  Chukovsky  agreed  with 
Bettelheim  that  folktales  provide  an  acceotable  outlet  which 
allows  children  to  pro,1ect  suppressed  wishes  and  desires. 
Chukovsky  echoed  Bettelheim's  premise  that  folktales  permit 
children  to  net  out  in  imagination  behavior  which  would  be 
socially  unacceptable  in  real  life.**^ 

In  his  introduction  to  Folk  Literature  and  Children;  An 
Annotated  Bibliography  of  S^^condary  Materials  (Greenwood  Press, 
1981)  George  Shannon  stated,  "Adults  worry  that  children  will 
be  frightened  by  tales,  or  moved  to  violent  behavior  as  a 
result  of  being  influenced  by  them.''^^    Critics  of  folk 
literature  have  arpiued  that  eicroslng  childre  .  to  the  violence 
contained  in  the  cales  can  be  as  harmful  as  exoosing  them  to 
violence  portrayed  on  television.    But  Chukovsky  noted  that 
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life  is  often  violent,  and  that  when  violence  is  met  through 

the  filter  of  literature,  it  is  given  an  aesthetic  distance 

and  perspective*    The  poet  W»H.  Auden  felt  that  the  repetition 

of  frightening  episo<ie8  In  tales  allowed  children  to  roaster 

their  fears  and  that  faTnlliarity  with  a  tale  reduced  the 
18 

fearful  element • 

The  controversy  regarding  the  advisability  of  exposing 
children  to  folk  llteratu'^e  has  largely  been  out  to  rest, 
thanks  to  Bettelheiro*    Contemnorary  scholars  agree  that 
rewriting  or  updating  traditional  tales  amounts  to  a  de- 
struction of  our  cultural  heritage.    But       violei-t  and 
fearful  episodes  In  folktales  are  not  softened  or  minimiii'*d, 
how  can  we  insure  that  young  children  are  not  exposed  to 
stories  that  may  frighten  them?    Linda  Degh  suggested  a  ccmmon 
sense  solution  to  this  dilemma  in  an  article  entitled  "Grimm's 
Household  Tales  and  Its  Place  in  the  Household:  The  Social 
Relevance  of  a  Controversial  Classic . "^^^    She  urged  parents 
and  teachers  to  use  discretion  when  choosing  tales  to  share 
with  children  and  advised  them  to  choose  tales  suited  to  the 
child's  stage  of  development,  and  to  reserve  harsh, gory  tales 
for  older  audiences*    Hot  all  folktales  are  violent;  many  stress 
the  importance  of  living  by  one*s  wits  rather  than  relying  on 
brute  strength. 


An  American  cycle  of  tall  tales  known  as  "The  Jack  Tales, 
nhtch  was  imported  from  the  British  Isles,  features  tfe 
exploits  of  a  hero  named  Jack.    Jack  Is  a  aulck-wltted 
character,  a  trickster  hero,  who  outwits  giants,  unicorns  and 
other  foes  by  using  cunning  rather  than  physical  force.  The 
Jack  Tales  were  popular  with  the  early  settlers  of  North 
Carolina^  perhans  because  they  featured  a  hero  who  surnKJunted 
all  Obstacles  and  embodied  the  stamina  and  spirit  of  the 
oioneers  themselves.    Richard  Chase  collected  i  number  of 
these  tales  and  published  them  In  a  book  entitled  The  Jack 
Tales  {Houi?:hton  Mifflen  Co.,  1971):  *'Jack  In  the  Clant*s 
Newground,**  "Jack  and  the  Beantrer"  and  "Jack  and  the  Varmints 
whose  English  variants  ore  probably  more  familiar  to  readers: 
"Jack  and  the  Giant  Killer,"  "Jack  and  the  BeanstalK"  and 
"The  Valiant  Tailor." 

The  Jack  Tales  were  passed  on  frori  generation  to 
l^neratlon  for  two  Imoortant  r^^asons.    Th    most  obvious, 
practical  reason  for  their  survival  was  that  tale-telling 
furnished  entertainment  for  children  and  adults  while  they 
were  enp:aged  in  comiuunal  tasks  such  as  corn-husking.    On  a 
deeper  level,  these  tales  portrayed  a  character  who  was  able 
to  make  llf^ht  of  hardship,      necessary  L*,kill  for  frontier 
dwellers. 


Native  Aroeric&n  tall  tales,  referred  to  as  "whoppers" 
or  "fish  stories"  are  excellent  resources  for  storytelllnrr 
because  they  have  a  dynamic  aooeal  —  they  have  been  adapted 
to  suit  North  American  conditions  and  tastes.    The  tall  tale 
Is  the  most  typical  of  all  American  folktales.    In  these 
tales  facts  are  exaggerated  to  the  nth  degree,  which  is  not 
surprising  when  one  considers  that  Ait^rica  rust  have  seemed 
like  a  linitless  wilderness  to  the  first  white  settlers  who 
arrived  from  the  comnaratlvely  small  nations  of  Europe. 

The  librarian  who  accepts  the  premise  that  folklore 
oroi^ramining  can  function  to  acoualnt  children  with  the  life- 
styles of  other  cultures  and  can  comhat  cultural  isolation 
must  be  prepared  to  use  a  variety  of  media  if  all  the 
children  in  the  storyhour  audience  a^e  to  be  educated  and 
entertained.    Children's  librarian  RebekaJi  Sheller  noted: 

Goals  of  library  service  for  children  often 
include  providing  childi^en  with  a  variety 
of  exDeriences  through  various  isedia,  which 
will  assist  with  emotional  and  Intellectual 
growths 20 

Children  rely  on  one  of  several  methods  of  learning.  They 
may  learn  through  seeing,  through  hearing,  or  through  touch- 
ing»    Therefore,  incorporating  a  broad  spectrum  of  media  In 
folklox*e  pro^»*aws  is  essential  if  each  child  is  to  be 
reached. 
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Folktale  programs  can  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
other  media  such  as  flnKerplays*  folk  art  (costi»nes,  crafts^ 
toys),  folk  music,  and  pupoetry  which  will  focus  attention 
and  reinforce  the  impact  of  th^  tales  that  ax^  told. 

Several  y  »ars  ago  I  Presented  an  African  folktale 
program  t?:at  was  designed  for  an  audience  of  third  and 
fourth  graders.    This  program  incorporated  several  types  of 
media  including:  costumes,  crafts,  and  recoinilngB  of  African 
drum  inusic.    A  meisber  of  the  public  library's  friends  group 
loaned  her  collection  of  cloth  and  straw  handicrafts  from 
the  Island  of  Mada^scar  to  the  library  for  the  program. 
With  the  assistance  of  another  ataff  member,  I  arranged  the 
artifacts  in  one  of  the  llbrary^s  basement  laeeting  rooms  and 
created  a  colorful  settlnp;  for  the  program.    I  consulted 
several  geography  sets  in  the  children's  collection  —  the 
Unicef  Ki^  Helphbor  series  (Hastings  House,  1960*8)  and 
Lexlcon^s  Lands  and  People  (Groller  Ed,  Corp.,  1978)  that 
provided  information  on  the  clothing,  crafts,  and  history 
of  Madagascar. 

While  the  children  arrived,  I  played  a  Folkways  recording 
of  African  drum  music  borrowed  trom  the  District  Center 
through  Interllbrary  loan.    Dressed  in  native  costtwue,  I 
Introduced  the  folktales  bv  describing  the  context  In  which 
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the  tales  were  originally  told  —  how,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  as  shadows  lenirthened,  f  ami  lies  gathered  In  the  center 
of  the  village  to  lleten  to  stories  about  the  wily  rabbit 
or  about  the  trickster  spider,  Anansi.    This  helped  to 
establish  a  mood  for  the  tales  which  followed  —  tales  fVom 
collections  by  Harold  Courlander  and  Joyce  Cooper  Arkhurst. 

Althouich  librarians  won't  have  access  to  artifacts  froin 
foreign  countries  for  every  folklore  program  they  present^ 
they  can  use  folk  music  to  establish  a  mood  for  folktale 
profiprams*    It  is  relatively  easy  to  locate  recordings  of 
folJc  music  froffl  many  countries.    Anyone  who  can  play  a  few 
slmtjle  chords  on  the  guitar  or  autoharp  can  accotnpany  most 
folksonKS  which  are  generally  built  on  three  basic  c  rds» 
TOe  songs  do  not  require  any  accompaniment  if  the  story-' 
teller  can  carry  a  tme.    Ruth  Crawford  Seej^er's  songbooks 
American  Folk  Somrs  for  Children  (Doubleday,  19*18)  and 
Animal  Folk  Songs  for  Children  (Doubleday,  1950)  are  excellent 
sources  for  songs;  the  author  transcribed  these  songs  from 
field  recording:  held  by  the  Archive  of  Polk  Culturtr  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Programs  based  on  American  tales  can  be  augmented  with 
8how<-and-'tell  demonstrations  of  native  folk  toys.  Many 
modem  manufactured  toys  feature  built-in  obsolescence. 
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But  folk  toys  arc  hamlisade  frow  inexpensive  natural  materials 
such  as  apples,  nuts,  corncobs «  spools,  string  and  wood.  Two 
books  which  provide  Inst xnict ions  and  patterns  for  mking 
traditional  tojra  (applehead  dolls »  clii^ing  bears,  gee-haw 
whljamy  diddles,  and  li^er  jacks)  include  Eliot  Vigginton's 
Foxfire  6  (Anchor  Press/Doubleday,  1980)  and  Dick  Schnacke*8 
Aiaerican  Folk  Toys  (o.P.  Putnam's,  1973).    What  differentiates 
these  toys  fro»  ccnsoereial  products  is  the  fact  that  their 
prototypes  were  handmade  by  craftsmen  who  followed  instructions 
handed  down  froa  generation  to  generation. 

librarians  who  want  their  folklore  programs  to  be  both 
entertaining  and  educational  can  acquaint  children  with  the 
social  custoBBS  of  the  country  whose  tales  are  featured «  For 
example,  a  storyhour  based  on  American  tales  could  »ie  aug- 
mented by  a  discussion  of  early  settler  custotns  sujh  as 
barn-raisings  or  ouilting    and  husking  bees,    ^ble  Kalman's 
^rlj  Settler  Life  series  (Crabtree  Publishing  Co.,  I982) 
which  includes  the  voluros  Early  Christiaas^  Eayly  Village 
hiH        E&yly  Settler  Children  is  an  excellent  source  of 
information  regarding  early  As^riccm  social  customs  and  crafts. 

Rural  librarians  are  freouently  delegated  the  task  of 
coordinating  children's  prc^a«a«  Wmt  resources  can  they 
call  upon  to  assist  theia  in  iinplementing  creative  programs? 
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Since  the  ll&rarlan  is  frf?quently  e  longtime  resident  of 
the  communityt  he/she  can  enlist  the  aid  of  other  conmiunity 
memhers  who  oossess  special  skills  Cartists,  craftsmen, 
lausicians.  storytellers)  to  swplement  their  proji:raras. 
Volunteers  and  members  of  friends  groups  can  be  encouraged 
to  assist  with  special  holiday  programs  and  puppet  shows. 
Seme  hij^  schools  i^iponsor  a  speaker* s  bureau  (a  speech  or 
dr^oa  clt»;  )  whose  menibers  give  soeeches  or  pr  rsent  story- 
hour  programs, 

A  selected  bibliography  of  folklore  resources  is 
provided  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article,    it  is  not  a 
list  of  scholarly  texts.    The  bibliography  is  designed  to 
furnish  titJes  of  collections  which  librarians  can  consult 
when  Planning  folklore  programs  for  children.  Finally, 
rural  librarians  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  their  system's 
ohildx^en's  services  coordinator  or  state  library  children's 
services  consultant  for  assistanre. 
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THE  BEST  OF  BOTH  WORU)S  IN  WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS? 
BOOKMOBILE  SERVICE 


Carol  Qoodi?:er-Hill 

Regional  Librarian 

Ifestern  Massachusetts  Regional 

Library  System 

Hatfield^  Massachusetts 

BooJoBobtXe  people  are  a  race  apai?t.    They  irork  outdoors, 
t>ut  know  what's  on  the  best  seller  list.    Through  daily  con- 
tact with  experts  they  learn  a  lot  about  such  topics  as  wood 
heat«  home  bulldin^p  vegetable  gardening,  raising  horses  and 
collecting  antiaues*    Bootaaobile  librarians  carry  information 
from  librarv  to  library,  and  not  Just  in  the  foms  of  books* 
If  thev  do  not  know  the  answer  to  Questions »  specialists  hack 
In  the  regional  office  visit  the  siaall,  rural  library  and  try 
to  offer  solutions*    The  bookmobile  staff  of  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Regional  Library  System  try  to  solve  problems, 
awak'  .  ideas,  always  striving  for  better  service. 

The  bookmobile  originates  tram  the  library  system  in 
Hatfield,  which  is  situated  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
halfway  between  Vermont  and  Connecticut.    The  system  serves 
sixty-seven  libraries  in  towns  of  less  than  25«000  people* 
Most  of  the  libraries  are  rural,  one  room,  single  manager 


operations  with  limited  hours  (rarely  more  than  15  hours  a 
week) . 

The  bookmobile  visits  each  library  five  times  per  year. 
The  staff  trys  for  an  eip^t  week  schedule,  but  with  vacations 
and  breakdowns  often  does  not  make  better  than  an  eleven  week 
rotation.    Considering  how  badly  the  rural  libraries  need  the 
service,  such  a  delay  is  inexcusable. 

The  bookmobile  provides  supplei!>entary  collections  for 
the  libraries;  Zhe  sceneral  public  does  not  borrow  directly 
from  the  bockroobile,  but  from  the  local  library.  The 
librarian,  assisted  by  a  trustee  or  townspeople,  choose  material 
from  the  ?,000  titles  carried  on  the  bookmobile.    They  return 
the  colii;ction  borrowed  durinA  the  last  visit. 

The  booKTOobile  staff  also  raakes  some  '^homestops",  which 
were  established  years  ago  by  the  state  at  isolated  fams  or 
at  a  hc-ne  where  there  is  a  shut-in.    At  the  homestops  faisily 
and  neighbors  borrow  books,  with  the  howestop  family  taking 
responsibility  for  the  return  of  the  books.    Two  of  the  home- 
stops  reKUlarly  circulate  150,  or  more,  hooks  each  visit. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Regional  Library  System  has 
two  bookmobiles,  but  runr  only  one  at  a  time.    The  other  Is 
for  back  uo,  but  at  this  stage  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  vehicle  is  the  ref.ular  and  which  the  backup  as  they  both 
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spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  repair  jcara^e. 

In  1971  the  bookmobiles  cost  25,000  each;  by  1985  each 
had  traveled  75,000  miles* 

Last  winter  the  bookmobile  survived  a  lot  of  laechsnical 
problems.    A  wheel  blew  off  near  Wendell •    What  with  the  noise 
of  travel  no  one  heard  it  happen*    When  the  bookmobile  reached 
the  library,  and  it  Kas  realized  that  t:.ere  was  only  one  wheel 
on  the  rear  passengers  side,  and  we  were  twenty  miles  from  a 
garag:e,  we  knew  we  had  trouble.    The  librarians  walked  back 
along  the  road  until  the  wheel  was  founds  that  was  important 
as  the  tire  was  fairly  new.    One  does  not  Just  pop  a  wheel  off 
a  ^ookiaoblJe  and  replace  it  like  you  do  on  a  car  -  a  repair 
gax^SKe  had  to  do  it  for  you.    The  whole  episode  took  about  8 
hours,  and  service  to  two  libraries  that  day  (thuugh  we  did 
make  it  uo  before  the  end  of  the  month),  was  missed. 

The  bookmobile  librarians  have  been  stranded  in  snowy 
desolation  with  a  broken  roter.    The  alternator  has  gone  bad 
on  rough  back  roads  where  the  inhabitants  were  afraid  to  let 
strangers  use  their  phone*    The  boo)aoobile  operated  for  two 
months  In  raid-winter  without  heat  because  the  heaters  could 
not  be  fixed.    All  five  people  who  work  on  the  bookmobile  have 
become  sensitive  to  the  noise  of  the  engine*    The  slightest 
change  In  its  voice  awakens  apprehension  in  every  breast.  If 


it  starts  without  a  hitch  and  rolls  out  of  the  garafs^e  our 
day  is  made! 

The  grim  picture  can  be  balanced.    We  live  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  Massachusetts  and  at  every  time  of  the  year  as  tie  go 
on  daily  trips ,  we  congratulate  each  other  on  our  choice  of  a 
Job. 

Last  fall  a  teacher  at  BeR»nt  School  in  Deerfield  asked 
us  to  show  the  children  what  a  bookmobile  iSp  The  class  had 
discussed  books  and  libraries  and  incidentally,  bookmobiles. 
When  the  second  graders  were  asked  what  a  bookmobile  is,  one 
little  girl  replied  it  was  a  group  of  wires,  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  with  books  attached*  We  were  only  too  glad  to  clear 
up  that  misconceotion. 

Ths  children  caii»  on  the  bookmobile,  class  by  class, 
fascinated  with  the  woman  driver,  the  tilted  shelves,  the 
noisy  generator.    They  could  not  borrow  books,  as  the  systero 
does  not  have  the  funding  to  allow  loans  to  schools*  Afteirwards 
children  sent  the  staff  letters  expressing  their  interest  in 
the  big  wheels,  fold  out  steps  and  especially,  the  books. 

The  bookJBobiles  are  a  proved  economical  iwans  of  loaning 
books.    Each  ouarter  the  bookmobile  circulates  25^000  to 
30,000  books  at  a  unit  cost  (for  transport)  of  under  five  cents 
per  volume*    A  library  can  not  match  that  using  the  nail!  Nor 
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can  one  natch  the  personal  satisfaction  that  a  librarian  gets 
from  choosing  her  own  books,  tiding  out  new  types  of  raaterlal 
at  no  extra  expense  to  the  contRunity,  and  voicing  gripes  on 
the  spot  to  people  irtio  can  do  something  about  them.  The 
book^bile  staff  are  winners,  too,  because  the  oersonaX 
contact  gives  us  a  solid  idea  of  what  roust  be  bought  to  make 
the  collection  responsive  to  the  needs  of  small  libraries. 

On  a  normal  working  day  the  bookmobile  leaves  about  9 
a.m.  with  two  peoole  aboard,  the  driver  and  an  assistant.  One 
day  each  week  the  regional  librarian  goes  out  instead  of  the 
assistant.    The  collection  on  the  bookmobile  has  beer  primed 
beforehand  with  books  of  interest  for  the  library  stops  that 
day  and  the  collection  is  seeded  with  a  few  new  titles.  If 
the  stop  is  a  heavy  user  of  large  print  materials,  the  staff 
checks  each  one  of  the  200  titles  carried  to  raake  sure  none  of 
thea  have  been  to  the  library  before.    At  appropriate  times 
small  collections  of  holiday  books  are  imjluded. 

The  tedious  part  of  the  Job  is  the  circulation  cards 
which  have  to  be  stamped,  counted  and  put  in  order  after  every 
stop*    The  Western  Massachusetts  Regional  Library  System  is  in 
the  process  of  installing  an  automated  circulation  system  which 
eventually  will  takil  care  of  all  of  this* 

There  are  better  days  ahead!    Last  year  Massachusf»tts  ran 
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a  state^ifide  canpalgn  to  increaae  regional  funding  from  the 
legislature.    Aware  that  hookmoblle  service  waa  in  danger, 
the  patrons  of  aoall  libraries  deluged  the  legislature  with 
letters  and  phone  calls*    The  libraries  received  state 
funding  and  money  for  new  books  is  coming  In,    By  the  fall  of 
19B5  the  Bvstem  hopes  to  have  a  new  bookmobile  *    It  will  cost 
I9P«00D  (which  is  more  than  the  cost  of       home!)  and  will  be 
funded  by  combined  state  and  LSCA  money* 

Here  In  Western  l>$assachusett8  we  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds  "  a  chance  to  spend  a  day  in  the  country »  helping 
people  keep  abreast  of  current  events  and  provide  talking 
books.    We  look  forward  to  fifteen  more  years  of  bookmobile 
service,  knowing  we  will  enjoy  every  one  of  them! 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  RURAL 


Bernard  Vavrek,  coordinator 
Center  for  the  Study  of 

Rural  Librarlanshlp 
ColleRe  of  Library  Science 
Clarion  University  of 

Pennsylvania 
Clarion,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  BezTiBrd  Vavrek^  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Rural  Llbrarlanship,  nresented  this  paper  at  a 
loeeting  of  the  North  Dakota  Library  Association  on  September 
20,  198^  in  Wllliston. 

The  presentation  considered  three  things:  trends  in 
rural  library  services;  the  benefits  of  being  a  rural  librarian; 
and,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Llbrarianship. 


It  Is  a  particularly  appropriate  tl;:^  to  be  diseusslng 
rural  library  services.    With  your  permission,  this  speaker 
would  like  to  review  soiae  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  true  and 
why  national  attention  is  focusing  on  rural  librarianship  in 
North  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Texas,  wherever... 

Without  Question,  a  major  factor  in  the  reexamination 
of  rural  libraries  is  that  for  the  first  tl»e  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  more  people  are  aoving  to  rural  areas 
than  urban  places.  Vrcm  th^'  last  census,  a  12l  population 
growth  factor  Is  reported  In  rural  Aiserica  but  cox*respond- 
ingly    there  has  been  only  a  9<  expansion  in  urban  places. 
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The  data  would  favor  rural  areas  even  more  substantially 
if  It  were  not  for  the  effect  of  the  Standard  Ptetropolitan 
Statistical  Area  {SMSA}«  which  unfortunately  aggregates  an 
entire  county  pooulation  into  the  urban  category  If  there 
Is  one  SI^A  within  the  county's  borders.    This  recently 
happened  not  far  from  Clarion  in  Centre  County  where  Penn 
State  University  is  located.    A  new  SKSA  was  declared  in 
University  Park,  Pa.,  making  all  of  Centre  County,  by  legal 
definition,  urban.    However,  outside  of  University  Park, 
itself,  the  county  continues  to  be  decidely  xniral,  as  a 
ferity  of  towns  have  2,500  or  fewer  people,  which  Is  the 
legal  interpretation  of  rural.    Incidentally,  the  Census 
Bureau* 8  definition  of  SMSA  is  one  city  of  50,000  people  or 
two  adjoining  cities  of  25,000  people  each. 

Another  reason  for  the  renewed  interest  in  rural 
services,  stems  from  the  fact  that  simply  stated,  ^the  time 
is  right.**    An  illustration  of  this  can  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  meetings  similar  to  this  one  In  which  we  are  partici- 
pating at  Wllllston  are  occurring  with  some  regularity 
throughout  the  United  States.    If  it  is  too  generous  to 
consider  the  frequency  of  these  meetings  as  "regular,"  it 
is  fair  to  report  that  librarians  throughout  the  country  have 
created  opportunities  for  discussing  rural  matters  that. 
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l^retofore.  cSld  not  exist, 

Vhile  its    sifoiificance  may  be  ^cnsewhat  concealed^  the 
arrival  of  the  Spring,  198O,  issue  of  Library  Trends  also 
heljt^d  to  engender  renewed  interest  in  rural  lihrarianship. 
llilB  publication  rearictd  the  first  major  effort  of  the  library 
science  literature  to  review  issues  pertaining  to  rural 
library  services.    Library  Trends  has  bad  a  positive  in^ct 
on  promoting  the  visibility  of  rural  libraries  and  deserves 
to  be  added  to  our  list. 

Althouf^  it  was  a  long  tiise  in  cc^ning,  the  Anierican 
Library  Association,  through  the  Public  Library  Association, 
has  finally  organized  a  cofmnittee  dealing  with  rural  library 
services.    Unfortunately,  the  membership  of  ALA  is  dosiinated 
by  individuals  who  work  in  lar^  or  medlum-sised  libraries, 
and  as  a  conseouence  the  huge  majority  of  libraries  —  at 
least  public  ones  —  has  been  hidden  froir  view.    In  this 
latter  regb.rd,  it  must  be  remembered  that  over  B0%  of  the 
public  libraries  In  the  United  States  can  be  found  in  rural 
areas,    (This  figure  is  based  on  the  CSRL's  definition  of 
25,000  or  fewer  people  constituting  rural*)    If  one  uses  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censua'  definition  of  2,500  or  fewer  people,  the 
number  of  DUblic  libraries  in  miral  Ai^rica  drop»  to  a 
miserly  621.    Very  clearly,  the  growing  knowledge  of  this 
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numerical  superiority  has  been  another  reason  In  the  "re- 
birth" of  rural  llbrarianshlp. 

The  National  Ccmmisslon  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  has  also  had  a  salubrious  effect  on  creating  national 
attention  for  rural  library  services.    As  you  know,  one  of 

i!jaln  responsibilities  is  the  prOTOtion  of  information 
access  In  rural  America.    This  af^ncy  has  responded  in  a 
positive  manner  with  the  organisation  of  an  entity  called 
NABBIN,  i.e..  National  Advisory  Board  on  Rural  Information 
Needs.    At  the  present  time,  plans  are  belnpc  formulated  for 
a  more  permanent  rubric  within  NCLIS.    This  Is  a  particularly 
healthy  development  for  those  of  us  Interested  In  rural 
services.    Hopefully,  NCLIS  will  be  able  to  rise  above  any 
political  concerns  as  it  maxlMlzes  its  leadership  role. 

Finally,  to  the  list  of  items  already  mentioned,  with 
some  modesty,  I  should  llKe  to  add  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Rural  Llbrarianshlp,  which  has  preceded  Library  Trends.  ALA,  and 
NCLIS,  in  providing  an  ictivity  concerned  with  rural  librarian- 
ship.    The  Center's  ©resent  activities  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed. 

My  instructions  were  to  discuss  all  that  is  positive 
about  belnK  a  rural  librarian.    A  more  frequently  followed 
approach.  Instead  of  emphasizing  the  positive,  has  been  to 
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review  the  Droblems  facing  rural  librarians,  since  there  are 
so  many.    To  talk  about  geographical  isolaticHiy  under-*stafre4 
and  untSer^supported  libraries,  all  existing  within  a  constant 
BtrugKle  to  provide  the  proper  Inforsiatlon  services  for  library 
clientele t  only  appears  a  natural  path  to  follow. 

In  speaking  to  the  contributions  of  rural  librarians t 
It  seems  to  me  that  of  paramount  importance  is  the  fact  that 
you  really  represent  the  spirit  of  America*    The  sense  of 
resourcefulness,  imagination,  and  struggle,  which  made 
America  gr^at,  are  all  characteristics  of  the  rural  infortsation 
provider. 

Second,  the  rural  librarian  continues  to  practice  the 
belief  that  oeople  are  still  the  central  concern  of  librarian- 
ship.    While  this  should  be  a  natural  enough  consnent  to  make 
in  relation  to  any  library,  it  seems  that  som  librarians  are 
today  confused  on  this  very  issue.    It  sometimes  appears  that 
libraries  are  custodians  of  equipment  and  techniques  rather 
than  places  for  people.    In  rural  America,  of  course,  people 
centered  servli^et*  are  derived  from  the  fact  that  interpersonal 
comiQunicatlons  represent  the  main  means  by  which  rural 
Americans  communicate  and  gather  information.    Zt  is  part  of 
the  sociology  of  rural  life. 

The  third  way  in  which  rural  librarians  excel  Is  in 
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relation  to  their  ability  to  provide  the  concept  of  the 
cowounity  Information  center  at  a  meanini^ful,  tangible,  and 
personal  level.    While  the  realities  of  the  coi^unlty  in- 
formation center  may  he  an  illusion  in  some  co:^unities, 
rural  librarians  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  the  information 
explosion  in  a  direct  sense.    Knowledge  of  the  corantinity 
combined  with  blblioj^raphic  skills  enable  the  rural  librarian 
to  provide  slRnlflcant  control  over  the  thousands  of  things 
which  comprise  most  libraries.    Even  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  develot)  a  truly  balanced  collection  of  resources  in  a 
total  sense,  the  rural  librarian's  insight  on  the  '•rlRht  book 
for  the  rlf?ht  reader,"  is  nurtured  by  his  or  her  personal 
knowledge  of  the  community.    No  urban  librarian  has  the  sajne 
opportunity  to  provide  this  professional  role. 

Fourth,  as  a  continuation  of  the  previous  item,  rural 
librarians  also  help  to  provide  insulation  agalnBt  a  socUty 
which  is  at  its  base  becoming  steadily  dehumanizing.  In- 
creasingly todsy  this  is  being  accomplished  throu:;h  the 
sppllcetion  of  unnecessary  technolofjir.    Because  of  the  talance 
of  Information  organized  in  the  rural  library,  perspectives  are 
provided  in  a  fashion  allowing  for  the  maximisation  of  Individ- 
uall'^ed  choice. 

Rural  librarians  must  be  careful,  however,  net  to  follow 


the  lead  of  Bome  In  the  library  profession  nho  are  partlcu- 
larl:r  enamored  with  technology »  particularly  fislcrocoi^utera, 
to  the  point  vhere  it  appears  that  computers  have  a  more 
central  role  to  play  than  people.    In  the  rush  to  apply 
technology^  in  my  vlen,  it  has  been  i^re  helpful  to  the 
eompanies  and  vendors  who  provide  the  eoulpment  than  to  our 
cmetituencies*    Since  mierocoisputers  are  so  popular,  my 
comments  may  seem  pai*ticularly  naive*    They  are  offered p 
however*  over  a  concern  for  the  way  In  which  llbrarianship 
is  driftingp  away  from  people  and  toward  the  manipulation 
of  technioues  and  technologies*    If  we  convert  our  libraries 
into  wonders  of  technology •  at  the  expense  of  our  clients, 
what  has  been  gal'-        Further,  it  must  also  be  realised, 
that  in  a  need         .jid  perhaps  reckless  charge  toward 
cmputers  of  all  types,  the  essence  of  the  librat*y  may  be 
transformed  Into  s  paradigm  that  is  not  reco^ltable  from 
any  other  agency  or  provider  that  has  information  as  its 
central  goal.    In  all  instances,  technology  —  whatever  kind- 
must  be  considered  only  as  a  tool  for  problem  solving. 

I  have  repeated  this  theme,  about  unnecessary  technology 
in  the  library,  before  several  audiences.    Sometimes  my 
comsmsnts  are  Interpreted  as  cming  from  smeone  who  Is  not 
<mlv  attempt Inic  to  stoo  progress,  but  who  also  is  a  classic 
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Luddite.    My  Intent  is  quite  the  contrar^^.  Librarianship 
has  already  been  greatly  changed  by  technology  and  no  one 
hac  asked  our  opinion  about  such  matters.    Librarians  have 
no  alternative  oosslble  other  than  to  leam  as  much  as  they 
can  about  the  real  and  Imagined  use  of  technology  in  the 
library.    Specifically^  we  must  be  particularly  concerned 
about  \he  use  of  njlcrocoinputers  —  even  in  the  smallest 
rural  library. 

The  fifth  way  in  which  the  rural  librarian  provides  a 
unlaue  contribution  is  by  being  a  positive  role  irodel  in  the 
community*    For  memy  people »  librarianship  is  a  profession 
attensptinfc  to  run  away  from  a  stereotyped  historical  view 
of  itself.    Because  the  rural  libjrarian  is  well-known  to 
the  coawunlty,  positive  images  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
libTOrian  can  directly  overcome  decades  of  rolf»  uncertainty • 
Further,  it  can  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  young  people 
into  the  profession. 

One  of  the  most  significant  effects  of  being  a  rural 
librarian  was  saved  until  last.    It  strikes  at  the  role  of 
the  librarian  himself  or  herself  in  that  one  is  capable  of 
remarkable  success  that  is  both  visible  and  measurable.  JkJst 
rural  librarians  labor  in  independent  librairy  entities.  This 
ODportunity  for  individual  action  is  one  of  our  strengths. 
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Programs,  services,  Ideas,  can  all  be  formulated  without 
the  necessity  of  consulting  and  pleasing  multi^level 
authorities.    No  one  is  an  Islands  of  course.    But  the  rural 
libraricm  has  a  singular  chance  for  action* 

Our  services  and  their  effects  are  directly  measurable. 
These  saise  things  can  not  be  said  in  ^relation  to  urban 
areas  because  there  are  too  many  institutions  vying  for 
attention. 

thifortunately»  for  rural  librarians  these  aspects  of 
services  and  benefits  are  still  very  much  in  need  of  im^ 
provesjent.    The  Center*  a  research  has  shorn  that  rural 
librarians  ax*e  not  inclined  toward  community  surveys »  in 
fact  60s  have  net  completed  such  a  survey  within  the  last 
five  years.    Further,  we  have  not  as  yet  gathered  the 
statistical  data  needed  to  explain  the  library's  relevance 
In  the  consmunity  on  such  matters  as  how  it  'contributes  to 
the  town •  8  econoisics  cr  how  It  has  helped  to  create  a  better 
place  to  lire.    It  is  absolutely  essential  that  such  matters 
be  considered  and  that  collateral  data  be  collected* 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine^  after  reviewing  the 
preceding  aspects  of  rural  llbrarianship  with  you,  how  anyone 
would  want  to  be  anything  else  but  a  rural  librarian*  I 
trust  that  you  feel  the  same*    But  please  keep  in  mind  that 
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what  we  have  been  discussing  is  the  potential  for  success. 
As  with  manv  other  thlns^s,  they  must  be  put  Into  action. 

For  the  final  part  of  ray  presentation  for  this  evening, 
I  should  like       discuss  a  little  about  the  development  and 
services  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Llbrarimshlp, 
which  had  Its  beginnings  In  l978. 

The  Center  not  onlv  grew  out  of  a  sensitivity  to  and 
a  conseauence  of  the  rural  landscape,  but  with  the  overall 
KOSl  of  extending  the  knowledge  about  the  nature  and  role 
of  rural  libraries  in  the  united  States,    It  was  an  effort  to 
do  sonething  practical.    Instead  of  only  describing  librarian- 
ship  In  the  classroom,  the  Center  provided  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  about  some  practical  benefits  and  to  create  or  be; 
a  catalyst  for  change.    Also,  to  be  honest,  it  has  been  fun 
being  a  kind  of  "champion'*  for  the  neglected. 

The  College  of  Library  Science,  with  Its  new  identity. 
Clarion  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  corporate  base  for 
the  CSRL.    No  seoarate  funding  is  allocated  to  the  Center  and 
it  Is  important  to  understand  that  It  is  more  an  activity  of 
the  faculty  and  students  than  a  building  or  separate  facility. 
Further,  at  Clarion,  we  have  to  make  it  clear  that  rural 
librarlanshlp  is  only  one  of  our  library  interests,  not  our 
sole  concern.    While  local  administrative  support  has  been 
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cnieial  to  our  devalopaent^  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
H.W.  Wilson  Foundation  has  been  essential  to  our  ability  to 
grow.    The  confident  support  offered  by  the  Wilson  Foundation 
has    provided  us  with  the  flexibility  needed  to  approach  a 
relatively  new  dimension  in  library  research  directed 
towards  rural  institutions.    Without  the  help  provided  by 
graduate  students  in  the  College  of  Library  Science »  however » 
the  Center  would  have  little  chance  of  surviving  rauch  less  of 
success « 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  aave  attempted  to  provide  a 
nui8i>er  of  things  in  addition  to  the  research  mentioned  a 
laoment  ago.    Probably,  our  publication  efforts  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  our  most  active  enterprise.    In  addition  to 
Rural  Libraries,  our  semi-annual  Jouzmal^  we  also  publish 
occasional  bibliographies  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
llbrarv  services,  selected  monographs,  and  we  have  ventured 
into  the  software  market  with  the  recent  publication  of 
QUTPUTMg  which  is  a  microcomputer  version  of  Output  Measures 
for  Public  Libraries .  published  by  the  American  Llbx^ry 
Association.  Parenthetically,  ODTPUTW  Is  configured  for  the 
IM  microcomputer*    Other  than  Rural  Libraries .  our  current 
best^^seller  Is  a  publication  entitled.  Marketing  Manual  for 
Librarians,  which  is  interred  to  be  an  introductory  guide  to 
marketing  techniques. 
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In  addition  to  publishing,  the  CSHL  participates  in 
eonferencee,  such  as  this  one  in  Williston,  and  hosts  its 
own  workshops  and  other  continuing  education  activities.  As 
a  matter  of  faet»  we  have  Just  concluded  a  two-year  NEH 
{grant  with  three  public  libraries  in  western  Pennsylvania^ 
durins  which  tinie  we  hosted  15  different  workshops  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  humanities  pro^asaning  in  rural 
areas.    We  also  organize  conferences  for  other  groups.  In 
April  of  1985.  the  Center  conducted  a  two-day  conference  on 
rural  services  sponsored  by  the  Rural  Libraries  Caucus  ani 
others  in  Michigan, 

Along  with  continuing  education  efforts,  the  College 
of  Library  Science  at  Clarion  offers  graduate  courses  on 
topics  dealing  ^lith  rural  libra: v  services.    Currently,  we 
have  several  such  three-credit  courses.    Perhaps,  1  should 
take  the  opportunity  at  this  point,  to  n»ntion  that  the 
Center's  interests  in  rural  library  services  encompass  all 
types  of  libraries.    Our  courses  for  academic  credit  reflect 
this  perapectiw* 

Beyond  research,  publishing,  and  continuing/formal 
education,  the  Center  makes  itself  available  in  a  consulta- 
tive role  to  the  library  field.    By  that,  1  mean  we  attei^t 
to  respond  to  inquiries  from  librarians  who  are  requesting 
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Information  or  from  those  who  are  seeking  our  view  on  things. 
In  this  regard^  one  of  the  interesting  things  that  recently 
happened  was  a  request  frcns  Congz^essfisan  Panetta  of  California 
for  infoTMtlon  relating  to  rural  library  statistics,  "niese 
were  later  cited  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  hi»  as  he 
souc^t  to  positively  affect  the  recent  extension  of  LSCA, 

The  Center  also  maintains  a  service  that  we  hope  is 
beneficial  to  both  e^loyer  and  parospective  employee.  We 
call  it  "Jobllne".    It  is  a  free  advertising  service  for 
employers  who  are  atteBiptlng  to  locate  peraonnel  for  rural 
areas.    For  Job^seekersp  we  charge  a  handling  fee  of  $1.00 
for  those  who  wish  to  receive  this  periodic  list. 

Penally »  and  most  recently,  the  Center  has  atteisqited 
to  organise  the  beginnings  of  a  national  electronic  data  base 
by  establishing  a  mailbox  entitled,  Rurallne.  through!  CLASS 
and  the  Bibliographic  Center  for  Research  In  Denver.  We 
hope  that  Rurallne  will  provide  an  incentive  for  OnTymell 
users  In  CLASS  to  correspond  with  us  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  conclusion,  at  the  present  tl»e  the  topic  of  rural 
librarlanshlp  Is  riding  the  crest  of  acceptance  and  interest. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  continue  this. 


THE  BASICS:  PAPERBACK  REFERENCE  BOOKS 


EuraX  libraries  need  sound  reference  collect lona  aa 
much  as  urban  libraries,  but  often  lack  the  resources  of 
their  city  counterparts*    The  Central  Kansas  Library  System 
developed  a  selected  list  of  paperback  reference  books  for 
the  60  niral  libraries  it  serves.    The  list  is  broken  into 
$100  sepoentSy  with  five  lists  in  all. 

Rural  Libraries  received  the  followins  bibliography  fro» 
Jaxsea  Swan,  Administrator  of  the  Central  Kansas  Library  System 
in  Oreat  Bend, 


FIRST  $100  PURCHASE  RECOWMENDATIQNS 

ISBN 

Any  yanderbilt^s  Everyday  Etiquette.  0-553-23^7^-9 
As^  Vanderbilt .    Rev*  ed.  Bantam,  1981  • 
illUB.  index. 


Bell  'ft  Cqhn^s  Handbook  of  Qraimar, 
Style  and  Usage,  James  Bi'll.  3rd  ed# 
Olencoe  Press V  1978.  index* 

Buying  and  Selling  United  States 
ColnsV  Sen  Bresset*  Western 
hibllshingr   1978,  Annual,  illus, 
index. 

Coaparative  Quids  to  Awerican 
Colleges^    iJan^s  CassT    10 th  ed. 
Harper,  198I*  index. 

Consta»»r  Reports  Buying  Guide . 
 " i7  ifFJ.  Snnual. 


Cmsumrs  Union. 


The  Dictionery  of  Biography, 
ad.  tittielTeld.  li55. 
iradex. 


0-02-^706^0-X 
0^307-09052-3 

0-06-090896-3 

0-385-183^9-6 
0-8226^0281^^ 


2.67 

10.00 

1.9? 

9»95 

2.31 
1»51 
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1103 


A  Doctor* s  guide  to  Nonprescript ion 
Brugs,    Rorton  RuBTnstein.  Sew 
American  Library »  1977 ♦  index. 


yamillar  Quotations. 
eiUdel,  I97T:  


John  Bartle* 


Ouinnesg  Book  of  World  Fecords, 
Norrls  MctfKTrter^    Sintaa,  19^3 . 
Annual,  illus. 

Hoy  to  Pind  What  You  Want  in  the 
tiFrary >    Charlotte  Gordon,  Barron's, 
1979.  *  illus.  index. 

Law  Dictionary.  Steven  Qifls. 
Barron's,  197V 

National  Zip  Code  and  Post  Office 
DlrectoryTg?^   Annual  (K^ubllcati on 

557: — ^ 

Hew  American  Roget  *  s  College  Thesaurus 
InTblctiOtiary  Form.  Philip  worehead. 
fievT'eSu    New  Aiaerlcan  Library,  1978. 

Occiapational  Outlook  for  College 
Graduates.  U«S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.    QPO,  1980.  illus. 

Old  Farmer *s  Almanack.  Hobert 
Thomas .    Yankee ,  19^J3.    Annual . 

FengHiin  Medical  Encyclopedia. 
Peter  Wingace.    2nd  ed.  Penguin, 
1976,  illus. 

Rand  McNally  Roaj  Atl as:  US,  Canada, 
Mexico*    Raj?d  f^cMally.  Annual: 
illus*    (col),    ^ps.  index. 

Random  House  Dictionary. 
Ballantlne,  l^Wi 


0-1151-07769-5  1.99 

0-8065-0250-9  3.68 

0-553-23111-1  2.67 

0-8120-0696-8  *.67 

0-3120-05^3-0  2.61 

QPO  8.00 

0-^151-11805-7  1.99 

029-001-02066-0  9 . 08 

0-89909-006-0  1.26 

0-l^-051--0^i8-6  6.08 

0-528-89^00-5  ^.76 

0-3a5- 30566-3  2*25 
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1104 


Hobert^g  gules  of  Order,  Henry 
Robert »    tSth  e37   Morrow,  1979. 

Iteathgr  Almanac.    Frank  Balr, 
3nt3""5I7   Avon»  1979-  Index. 

Mabater'a  Mew  World  pictlonary  of 
Amerloan "Language .    Warner*  1982. 

ffiat  Color  is  Yoiy  Parachute? 
hiehard  BolIesT    ^ev*  ed,  ?en 
Sf^edy  1983*    illua,  index. 

y>rld  Alnanac  and  Book  of  Pacts. 
Hewapaper  Enterprise  Asaociatlon . 
Annual.    llXus.  index* 


0-688^05306-8 

0«38o-^J 3000-2 
0^^46-31051-* 
0-8981 5-091-* 

0-345-307^6-1 
Total 


3.77 

7.37 
2.17 
6.20 

$100.39 


^COND  $100  PURCHASE  R^OWMEMDATIONS 


Bookg  am!l  tbe  T^nage  Header;  Guide 
for  Teachers,  Librarians.  Robert 
Carlaen.    ?nd  i3T    Bantau),  1980. 

CasselX's  Rfew  Coa^act  Oerman-Er? 1  i ab 
dictionary,    H.C.  SasseZ    ^11,  1981. 

COTplete  Vegetable  Gardener's 
Sourcebook.  Duane  Newcoi^^    SVon , 
l980»    nTus.  index. 


Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of 
otationi^    ][bridj^  ed.  "Oxford 
i varsity  Press »  1982* 


Consumer's  Plcti^niary  of  Food 
AdditiveFr  ^uth  Winter.    Be  v.  ed. 
Croifn,  1978. 

Consuror  Tactics  Manual;  How  to  Get 
Action  on  CoTOlainta.    John  borfnmn. 
Atbeneua,  1980. 


0-553-13332-2 

0-440-^31100-4  2.87 

0-380^75318-9  6.57 

0-19-281324-2  4.98 

0*-517-53T6l-5  ^.67 

0-689-11115-0  2.87 
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1105 


Dictionary  of  Word  Origins,  Joseoh 
Shipley.    Mttlefleld,  1962. 

Don^t  Use  a  Resume*    Richard  Lathrop* 
Ten  5pee7,  ^illua. 

Dr.  greenfingerjs  Rjc  for  Healthy, 
yTgorous  Hoimeplahts,    Andrew  Blcknell , 
Crmn»  19^71    illus.  (col.)  index. 

Drugg  from  A  to  2 :  A  Dictionary, 
Hlcnax*d  LingemanT   ?nd  ed.    McOraw » 
19"^. 

Dun     Bradstreet  *8  Guide  to  Your 
Inyegtmenta.    Colburn  Har3y,  ed. 
27 tit  €Ml.    Lipoincott,  1982.  illus. 
bibliog.  Index. 

Oroqset  Secretarial  Handbook.  Johun 
Clement ,  ed.    Orosset,  19S0.  index, 

guide  to  Awerlcan  Literature  and 
backgrounds  Since  18^0,  Howard 
Jones,    ith  e3^    Harvard  University 
Frassy  1972.  index. 

How  to  Trace  Your  Parol ly  Tree:  Easy 
Guide  Tor  Beginnera.  American 
Genealogical  Research  Institute  Staff. 
Doubleday^  1975*    illus.  blbllog. 


Identify  Your  Stamps. 
Western,  T5?f.  llluB. 


Ervin  Pelix. 
index. 


ganual  for  Writers  of  Term  Papers. 
Kate  Turabiarw    ^T^h  ed.  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1973-  index. 

Of fleial  Congr e s sj^na  1  Directory. 
U.S.  Coi^lttee  on  Printing.  OPO, 
19  Biennial, 


0-8226«*0121«^ 
0-89815-027-2 
0-517-53822-9 

0^07-037912-2 

O--O6-090928-5 

o-4i<  8-12657-5 

0-67*1-3675^-5 
0-385-09885-5 

0^307-06723-8 
0-226-81621-^4 

GPO 


The  Pill  Book.    Harold  Silverman.  2nd  0-553-22527-8 

537  bantair7T982.  illus.  (col.)  blbllog. 

index, 
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7.76 
1.82 
4.04 

5.57 

8.07 

5.60 
6. 38 

2.50 

4.51 
2,91 

10.05 

2.61 
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Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States^    07s,  Bureau  oF  Census^ 
19  Annual. 

yorld  Almanac  Book  of  Who,  Hana 
Lane,  &r.    Hal  Ian  1 1  ne ,  T9*8o .  Indejc. 


0081-^17^1 

0-3*»5-29177-8 
Total 


9. OS 


5-51 
$100.61 


THITO  $100  PimCHASE  RSCOM«ENDATIONS 


Audubon  Society  yield  Guide  to 
Worth  Aineri can  Rocks  and  Minerals, 
Cliarles  Chesterman,    Jtnopf^  197^. 
illus.    (part  col«)  blbliog.  index. 

Caaaell'a  Ney  Compact  Prench-English 
bictionary"    bell,  19317 

Cassell*s  Wev  Cogpact  Spanish-^ 
Bngllafa  biStTonary;    bell.  1^B2, 

Cowplete  Book  of  Questions  and 
Answera  Cat  Owners  AsX  fHelFTet. 
Susan  MeJOonoughp    Running  Press , 
1980.    nius.  Index. 


Computer  Dictionary, 
Howard  W.  Saws,  1982, 


Charles  Sippl. 


Crlwinal  Law  for  the  Layman;  Guide 
for  Cltfgen,  ¥^ted  Inbau,  Chilton, 
19787  IHaix. 

pictlonary  of  Philosophy,  Peter 
Angeles.    Harper^  19^1.  index. 

Eatpert  *  a  Cros  s  word  Pusgle  Dictionary, 
iierbert  Baus.    Boubleday,  1973- 

A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds *  Roger 
Tetersoni    HouigEton,  1968.  illus. 
index. 


0-39^-50?69-8  7-83 

0-l*Zio-31128-^  2,87 

0-^^0-31129-2  2.31 

0-89^71-073-7  5.57 

0-672-21652-3  9-97 

0-8019-66^9-3  8.28 

0-06-1163^61-2  3.92 

0-385'  0^788-6  ft. 57 

0-395-26619-X  9.62 
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1107 


Qlossary  of  Lttep&ry  Terms.  M-H. 
Abrama.    5th  ed.  Kolt>  i^Bi,  Index. 


0-03-05«166-2 


Hagroond  Citation  World  Atlas;  New  0-8^37-1255-^ 
Census  Edition^  HaimBond.  i9B2 .    Tl lus • 
(part  col*}  maps ,    index , 

History  At  lag  of  Our  Count  ry>  0-8^  37-7^  35-!> 

Hansaondy  1980 •    illiis.    fcoT. ) 
maps*  index. 

TraclnfT  Your  Ancestry :  nutde  to  0-82<B7-oM86-.X 
Hesearcbtng  Family  History ♦  WTTbur 
Helwbold.    Oraoor  House,  1978. 
llluB.  index. 

^  Wovies.  Leonard  Waltln,  ed,  O-^iSl-llS^J?-? 
Signet,  1983» 

Vallace-HomeBtead  Price  Guide  to  O-87O69-^06-?i 
American  Country^ ftntioues.    3rd  ed. 
WaUace-Homestead  Books,  1982.    illus.  Total 


FX)URTH  $100  FimCHASK  RKCWWENDATIDNS 

Book  Bait;  Adult  Books  Popular  with  0-8389-0279-0 
Young~People«    bl Inor  Walker,  c orop . 
ALA,  1?75.    index . 

Bui  finch's  Mythology.  Thomas  Bui  finch.  0^2^1*0-308^^-3 
Abridged  ed.    Dell7l959 •    index . 

Chilton's  More  Hiles  Per  Gallon  0-6019-6908-5 
Guide.  ChiTton.  19^0, "Tllui^    'index . 

dictionary  of  Art  and  Artists.  0"lti-0*?101ft-l 

Peter  Murray .    «th  ed.  Penguin, 

1976. 

Dictionary  of  Biology.  Edwin  Steon.  0-06-^633?l-7 
Barnes,  197T7 
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Ptctionary  of  Modern  History  1789- 
19^^"A>W':  Palme?:    i'enguln,  WPx^ 

^cyclopedia  of  Sociology >  Qayle 
Johnson,  ed.  Hew  &  updated.  Dushkln, 
lllus,  bihliog. 

Field  <1uide  to  Hediclnal  Wild  Plants. 
Bradf^ord  Angler'!!    Stackpole,  19T8. 
IXlus.    (col,)  index. 

Harvard  Brief  Dictionary  of  Rusl£. 
Willi  Ape  1 .  Pocket,  19^9 .  UTus . 
plates^  music. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  all  Najtions. 
Herfeerri^obTnFon .  "Elttlerield, 
1976.  index. 

Penguin  Dictionary  of  neology . 
b^d.A.  Whltten.    i'enguin,  1976 . 

Peter's  Quotations:  Ideas  for  Our 
Time,  Laurence  Peter.    Bantam^  1979- 
IndeK • 

Pocket  Dictionary  of  ATi^rican  Slang. 
Pocket  Books,  19o8. 

Poisonous  Plants  of  the  United  States* 
Walter  Muenscher,    He v.  cd. 
«aanillan,  1975.    lllua.  index, 

Hand  Mc"J«lly  Campground  and  Trailer 
Annual  /   lllus.  maps. 

Boad  Atlas  of  Europe,    Rand  WcNaHy, 
illus.    maps,  index. 

Where  Do  I  flo  Froro  Hero  with  Life? 
JoKfTCrystat:  ^T^n  5p5?"d7T?7C  TTlus, 
anoendix. 


0-^l«*-C510?6-5 
0-87967-329-X 

0-8117-2076-4 

0^671-^3^75-6 

0-8226-0319-5 

O-lii-0510^9-^ 
0-55.V?26ii3--6 

0-671-^3??7-3 
O-0?-o3o870-«l 

0-528-8ii?7^-9 

0-528-89^90-0 

O-89815-O8M-I 
Total 


6.08 
9.16 

8.55 

2.61 

5.87 

6,08 
2.58 

2.69 

10.07 
3.97 

$99.30 


FIFTH  $100  PUHCHASE  RECCWEHPATIONS 


AtXaB  of  World  Population  History, 
gSITH  f«cEv?dy7   Penguin,  \Wf^.  lllus, 
maps*    Dlbllog*  index. 

Handbook  to  Literature,    C»  Hxx^h 
HaliSrr  ^th'eS:    goBbs.  1981. 

Harper's  Topical  Concordance. 
Charles  Joy.    Harper,  1976. 

Hew  Col lege  Encyclopedia  of  Muslc^ 
JT^T.  West  run  •    Rev.  ed.  Jforton, 
i960.  llXus. 

Statecraft  for  KonprofesslonalR « 
l^.A.  Buerkl.     3rd  Id.  University 
Wisconsin  Press,  1972.  illus. 
index. 

Story  Prograras;  Source  Book  of 
WaterialsT  Carolyn  Peterson. 
Scarecrow,  198O.    lllus.  blbllog. 
Index. 

Oxford  Regional  Ecunomlc  Atl^s:  ys 
and  CaniSflu    5nd  ed.  Oxford 
OnTversIty  Press,  1982.  illus. 
blbliog. 

Penguin  Atlas  of  Ancient  History. 
Colin  McEvedy.     Penguin,  19^^- 
naps*  index. 

Periodicals  for  School  Media 
ProgramsT  Se Ima  H 1 chardson . 
AU;  1978.  Index. 

Suotable  Woman:  Sncyclopedia  of 
seful  Quotations^  Indexed  by^ubject 
and  Author >  IgOO  On.    Elaine  Partnow, 
c<mpl    Pinnacle  Books ,  198O . 


0-672-61^^11-3 
0-06-a6M2?9-7 
0-393-OOD7^-'5 

0-?99^O6?3^-l 

0-8108-1317-3 

0-19-89^308-3 

Q^lii-.070B32-^J 

0-8389-02*i3-X 

0-523-^087^-9 
Total 


5.08 

9.61 

12.77 

10.07 

7.25 

13-65 

12.17 

6.08 

10.11 

2>58 
$89.37 


ERLC 


lliO 


g^cts  and  Flsures  on  aovem»ent  OK) 
Blttimlal  •  index. 

Yearbook  of  Awgrican  ajid  Canadian  0-687-^6637-7 

cfaorches,    Abingdon,  T§1S2Z    Annual , 
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REFERENCE  SERVICE  IN  RURAL 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

At  bit!!  A  pdUksditt  wbidi  &e  0tidB     titm  mtoi  raimBee  MrHtt  fa  nml 

fiivwiei  Mfki^  cosuntsiitics  oi  isidttt  25j000.  Bura  on  s  millooB  fwulo  tfdt  ropoit 
b  ii^ikmDy,  rv^<m«Sy  mid  by  ite  1^  Rm^te         R£P£aiJ«C£  SfiRVKX  IN 

ftim^U.  PUfilJC  UBfiAfU^ 
fQiimS^  am  of  intvnvir 


To  piff^tie  a  eofiy  of  thk  eal^bn^iiag  Biw  pij^^kati^  acodl  SCSO  (p<wtprid)  to  Itie 
Orater  lor  tli«  SMf  of  Risvl  Umni«^bip,  Scbool  of  Ubnry  Sdmcti,  GUiioa 
Go^l^,  C3tfkm,  PesMTSmia  16214. 


AdUfarsw, 


Tkmt  mAB  checks  ^ythk  to  ^'Specid  F»ojectt-C^'. 


1  i  jL 


THE  CENTER  FOR 
THE  STUDY  OF 

RURAL 
UBRARIANSHIP 


presents 


y 


A  New  Publication 


ni  \H.ui'i\<.  \  M\i{Ki  mm; 

Vnni.KWI  I  Oil  IIMK\KIKS 


tlie  Cm^  the  Btv^  of  Umt^  Li^^m^vhip  is  cmmstUvd  to  ^olatli^  Ite 
dviaioimi^  of  raiJ  Ubmy  seftkes.  Reec^rki&i  tbe  iniportftaee  of  t&e  ite  (ol  the  market- 
^  DtMmciifial  in  An^rkan  pai^  liWnries,  tl^  Oeti^«r  is  pleased  to  make  ovaiUble  this 
giride  of  nu^t^og  proeedvm.  Dev^H^cKl  far  Ulosmim  wbo  hm  e^kmmm  hut,  porfupft, 
1^ait«d  espetkiM^  wo^  mviews  in  a  tssdaUe^  g^p  by  st^  mann<r«  the  cois^l^e 
mpeace  of  Mlivi^iei  for  eHedthe  prograro  def^topnsent.  1^.  &tmffii«idid*s  wmk^  with  ^ 
cfew  ewnples  «pplkiyble  to  tilmff^ 


Fl^se  Bead  copy{»)  of  Dewiopjng  a  Marketing  Fn^m  for  Libraries  at  $3.&0  each 

(poftpaid)  to  


Total  eiKki«ec!: 


(Biahe  che^  payshk  to  the  Ctemn  State  College  Fous«btton) 


SCmX>L  OF  LIBRARY  %I£NCB  f^§M 
CLARION  STATE  OyLLBQE  ^ 

jlX  ^  3  ^^-^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^ 


THE  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY 


OF  RURAL  UBRARIANSHIP 


CLARH^  STATE  OOiXEC^       '  V 
OMXm.fA  16314  ^  J 


2  *%«f«MffieeUfarariMttUpnidtteSisaDL9]my:  A  Sheeted  Smrv^** 

3  "EmtlUknxfStnkB" 

4  '^BooksaiMl  AitkksReiAtiagtoCQiiimoa^I^^ 
&  -'ft^Dol^ia^  library  Cm^v^m** 

9  '^^bylMM^Bodknol^  Service^ 

10  n'edii^Scrvkn'' 

It  TriMidbctfti^Ubraiy'* 

fheCnitoi^  pal^iAes«8mi-»iiii»l  ^mrod  RURAL  UBBABXES  which  b  mfii^  foi 
t3.W/imw<s  $6.00/ yes. 

FIsM  saod  the  foUowisg  iB«i«nal  lo: 


BibSograiii^  No  (a)  .^^  

I  wofdd  like  to  ftubfoibe  to  RURAL  UBRAR  IS£L  ptymot  esdined  fc^awi 
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REBIONAL  REPORT^ 

IMAL  UBRAffiES  Is  looking  for  more  <irect  input  from  peopfo 
Invidved  with  mrsA  iibrmy  deveiopment 

We  are  soildting  Regiona)  Reports  on  aii  aspects  of  ilbrary 
serv^  in  «naU  or  rrn^  litrarles.  Appropriate  reports  wHI  be 
pitb&hed  hi  RimAL  UmRiES. 

/ 

FosslMe  topics  to  report  on  indude:  > 

*  Grstt  Pr^p'anis 

*  (Xjtreadi  Strat^;!^ 

*  Cooperative  Ventures 

*  Conrnnmity  Anaiysis  Projects 

*  Pubfidty  Ideas 

*  Conc^iis/Probiens  &  Solutbns 

if  you,  or  aiyone  In  ymir  system,    interested  bi  cooperatii^  bi 
tfib  venture  to  siiare  Ideas,  progr»ns  and  proUen»,  write  to 
us, 

EDHOR  -  RURAL  UBRARIES 
r y  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Ubrarfi^ishlp 
L  J  Cimkm  State  Coli^ 

Ciarton,  PA  16214 


rural  librarigs 

vol.  V  no.  II  1 985 


«~  ^ 

rural  litraries 


a  forum 
for 

rural  litrary 
service 


CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  RURAL  LIBRARiANSHIP 
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CLARIOiy  UNIVERSITY 


UQV^s^r  12 «  1985 


DMT  Bvtomeritmrt 

teeauM  of  tli«  vminal  Mtiire  of  TOB  imflRiti  REPORT,  tlw  prmiit. 
tmmum  of  Rural  Ubrarioa  1«  devoted  exclMivaly  to  mkiim  this 
ptiMieatioii  available  to  all  who  ara  intaraatad  in  tha  futura 
of  infon^tlon  accaaa  in  rural  tear  lea.  l^,  of  tha  Cantar  tor 
thm  study  of  Eural  Ubrarianahip,  hppa  that  yoa  will  tn^rataod 
tha  raaaon  for  tha  departure  from  tha  m^mal  format  of  wir  ^blicatioii. 

It  la  hoped  that,  in  tha  near  futura,  tha  intent  of  tha  m&glif 
doeuoant  will  become  a  reality. 


Sincerely, 


Barnard  Vavreh 
O»ordinator 
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EXEXrUTXVE  SUMHMY 


Tho^N^RIH  planning  consnlttee  was  convened  by  HCLIS  early  in  1984 
to    exaaiae  and  evaluate  Uie  concept  of  a  National  Advieory  Board 
on  Rurai  Information  Needs.  CandJ  determine  if  there  is  a  need 
tor  eudh  a  board  and  what  its  purpose  %#ouId  be,  provided  the  U.S. 
DepArtmnt  of  Agriculture  supports  this  effort."    Agreemnt  to 
participate  in  the  planning  cc^oittee  study  %#as  quicXly  obtained 
fr^  th«  Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.S.D.A.    The  fifteen-person 
f?"?^"®^  represented  a  balance  of  interests  fr<^  ccMicerned 
U.S.P.A  agencies,  the  C(M^S3ion,  and  the  library  and  information 
»iawnities  was  appointed  by  the  Cawnission.    The  coOTittee  van 
i^red  by  the  program  officer  for  mXlS'u  Rational  Rural  Library 
and  Information  services  Develoi^wmt  Program;  the  vice  chairper- 
BOn  was  the  Special  Assistant  to  O.S.O.A. 's  Assistant  Secretary 

f?!^^^^*':®^^?^^^*    '^^^  NABR2»  planning  cc»smittee  met  regularly 
thr«Xighout  1984  and  early  1985  at  U.S. D. A. 

At  its  second  meeting,  the  planning  comnittee  considered  three 
basic  questions {  {I)  is  the  issue  of  inadequate  rural  information 
services  important  enou^  to  take  nationwide  action  to  bring 
about  change  and  improvement;  (2) is  there  a  need  for  improved  in- 
formation services  in  rural  areas,  and  would  greater  accessibili- 
ty to  suai  services  have  enough  of  a  pOTitive  economic  and  social 
impact  on  rural  freas  to  warrant  extraordinary  effort  to  correct 
the  situation;  and  (3)  would  a  high  level  Haticmal  Advisory  Board 
on  Rural  Information  Needs  {^JAflRIS)  1^  prestigious  enough  to 
cause  the  private  and  public  sector  inform t ion  providers  ai^ 
utilities  to  recognise  and  respwid  to  the  information  needs  of 
rural  citizens  and  c<M»tunitiea,    committee    consensus  was  that 
the  issues  were  important  enough  to  pursue  the  idea  of  a  high 
level  board  which  wuid  focus  national  attention  on  the  informa- 
tion needs  of  rural  America. 

The  committee  determined  that  despite  the  vast  infonsational 
rasourcM  available  and  the  many  existing  netmrks  ai^  delivery 
systems  now  in  place,  jm>st  of  rural  America  is  not  able  to  <^ain 
the  kit^s  of  information  necessary  for  local  consaunity  officials 
in  rural  areas  to  govern  these  roisnunities  well.    The  lacX  of 
strong  libraries  and  other  informational  resources  in  rural  areas 
also  inhibits  or  limits  their  ability  to  attract  important  new 
rovcnue-prodiicing  resources,  businesses  and  institutions.  Ade- 
quate health  care,  legal  services,  schools,  family  services  and  a 
host  of  other  essential  service<i  depend  on  adequate  infomtion 
resources.     An  increasing  number  of  responsible  observers,  in- 
cluding rural  sociologists,  political  scientists,  librarians, 
economists,  local  government  officials  ai^  others  are  writing  and 
testifying  that  despite  the  new  information  telecoijwiunica- 
tions  technologies,  the  information  gap  between  rural  ami  urban 
conrounities  is  widening  rather  than  Jacreasing.     Although  the 
content  c06t&  of  information  and  data  -oases  are  still  declining. 
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the  higher  costs  that  aeem  to  be  associated  with  large  scal« 
teIeco98Bxmlcatioa8  oarvlces  more  than  of£aet  the  low  coat  of  tha 
informatioii  and  data  that  could  be  used  by  the  rural  consumer. 

THE  RABRIM  REPORT  AND  THE  NAfiRIS  CHARTER 

The  report:  conaista  of  four  main  partss  introducticm^  background, 
coof^rative  plamilng#  a^  the  proposed  NABRXH  charter*  Two  Itesia 
in  the  List  of  Appendices  are  particularly  iiaportants  Public  Law 
91-345 1  am!  "^U.sT  Department  of  Agriculture,"  Chapter  55,  Coda  of 
Federal  Regulations .  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader^  only 
those  parts  of  both  laws  that  apply  directly  to  a  proposed  MABRIH 
are  ^ho«n« 

1.  Introductions  The  Introduction  is  a  veary  brief 
statenent  about  the  innovative  process  which  led  to 
the  proposal  to  esteUolish  a  national  Advisory  Board 
on  Rural  information  Needs  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

2.  Background  t    The  t^ckground  statement  gives  an  over- 
view of  the  many  problems  of  rural  Aioerica  and  how 
the  information  age  is  passing  it  by*     It  finishes 
with  a  list  of  eleven  important  informational  imper- 
atives for  rural  America. 

3.  Cooperative  iSlatioaal  Planning  to  Meet  Rural  Infor- 
mation Needs-    This  section  discusses  m  some  detail 
the  four  years  of  effort  by  the  Commission  to  focus 
national  attention  the  information  needs  of  the  na- 
tion's rural  areas*  and  how  this  effort  has  led  to 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  National  Advisory  Board 
on  Rural  Information  Needs  '  )  U.S.D.A. 

4*    charter!    The  prc^osed  charter  for  HABRIN  is  the 
heart  of  the  report.    It  would  establish  a  twenty 
member  NABRIK  in  U.S»D.A.  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  focusing  national  atten- 
tion on  rural  information  needs,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policies,  strategies  and  action  programs 
that  will  be  responsive  to  these  needs* 
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Numerous  Investigations  of  the  innovative  process  have  shovn  th«t 
it  taXes  from  five  to  ten  years  for  an  innovation  to  become  estab- 
liahed  in  our  society.  While  it  has  taken  little  isc^e  than  cme 
year  to  produce  this  report  from  the  national  Advisory  Board  cm 
Rural  Information  Needs  (NABRisi)  Planning  Cc^ittee*  eix  years  o£ 
effort  consisting  of  persuasion,  argiuaentation,  coalition  build- 
in9#  cooperation,  and  collaboration  yere  consumed  in  laying  the 
groundwork*  This  is  not  to  say  that  an  advisory  board  on  rural 
information  needs  was  foreseen  in  1978,  although  the  chain  of 
events,  program  planning  ai^  activities,  that  have  led  to  this  re- 
port, be^n  in  that  year. 

In  1978,  the  National  Agricultural  Library  subwiltted  to  the  White 
House  an  "Innovative  Initiative  to  Focus  Useful  Scientific,  Te^i- 
nical,  and  Social  information  to  the  Small  Businessman,  the  Far»- 
er,  and  Local  ccanmunity  Groups***  This  initiative  was  written  in 
eups^rt  of  two  White  House  Conferences  scheduled  within  a  three 
ttonth  periods  The  White  Hovse  Conference  on  Library  and  Infonsa- 
tJ.on  Services,  November  15--,0,  1979,  and  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business,  January  13-17,  1980. 

The  major  objectives  of  this  initiative  were  twofoldi  (i)  assure 
the  accessibility  end  use  of  beneficial  information  by  all  con- 
stituencies of  USOA,  including  the  small  businessman,  and  (2) 
strengthen  or  revitalise  the  community  library  or  local  library 
system  as  information  center^. 

The  innovative  process  is  not  the  same  as  the  creative  process* 
however*  It  can  be  an  old  idea  that  is  new  co  the  adopting  insti- 
tution(a}.  it  frequently  results  from  either  rwrdering,  restruo* 
turing,  or  combining  the  goals  and  objectives  of  existing  instita- 
tions  into  new  formal  structures  or  cooperative  ventures.  Pre* 
quently  existing  eleiesnts  and  procedures  of  the  existing  institn- 
tions  are  adopted  by  two  or  more  institutions  withmtt.  significant 
icmn  of  autonomy  by  any  one  of  th^. 

Instrumental  to  the  innovative  p»-ocess  described  in  this  report 
were  the  contributions  of  a  great  niuober  of  people  w)k»  represented 
one  or  more  of  the  following  agencies  or  organisatioi^i  American 
Library  Association;  As^rican  Society  for  information  Soimcoi 
Center  f^/r  the  Study  of  Kural  Librarianehip,  rion  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Chief  Officers  of  State  Library  ^enciesi  Congres- 
sional Research  Service;  Information  Industry  Association!  Inter-- 
A^untain  C<^unity  Learning  and  Information  Service  Project; 
national  Assoc  ation  of  State  Universities  and  Lai»S-Grant  Col- 
leges; National  Ccsftoission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science; 
national  Technical  information  Service;  Public  Library  Aasmia- 
tion.  Committee  on  Rural  Library  Services;  Pioneer  Pi^lio  TV, 
Appleton*    Minnesota;    Ui:iited   States   Department   of  Agriculture— 
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Office  of  the  Secretary,  Cooperetlve  Extension  Service,  Hatiofial 
ilgricultural  Library,  Office  of  Rural  Development  Policy;  and, 
Utah  State  University. 


Gerald  J*  Sophar  ^ 
Chairpersm 
Planning  Coimaittee 
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JiAJKGKOOND 


WB  live  in  a  remarkable  society.  Coexisting  in  the  same  ecosystem 
are  sKtreme  differences.  on  one  hand,  we  point  with  deserved 
pride  to  the  accomplishments  of  technology— the  Space  shuttle, 
■icroproceaslng,  telecommunications— are  only  a  few  of  these  distinct 
achievements.  Linerally,  we  must  observe,  however,  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spectrum.  Poverty,  social  anoraie,  despair,  etc..  remind 
us  of  enduring  unmet  challenges  within  our  fragile  human  framework, 
lie  are  also  cognirant  of  the  fact  that  our  perceptions  about  ourselves 
and  our  world  are  conditioned  by  unrelenting  change.  Causing 
thlo  change  and  likewise  symptomatic  of  it  is  a  phenomenon  of 
dynaaic  and  unyielding  proportions— information  as  an  ever  expanding 
and  nonconsumable  product.  "information  is  a  resource  of  immense 
economic  and  social  value.  It  is  vital  to  the  proper  functioning 
Of  a  democratic  society,  a  crucial  tool  in  a  productive  econoay 
and  an  effective  government,  a  central  part  of  the  growth  and 
well  being  of  individuals . "1 

Pi-Sheng  and  Gutenberg  changed  our  world  because  of  providing 
the  facility  of  replicating  information  through  the  use  of  moveable 
type.  computer  technology,  at  its  current  level,  provides  an 
ability  to  store,  organise,  and  dif seminate  information  at  an 
unbelievable  and  potentially  incomprehensible  rate.     Added  to 

^U.  s.  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  science. 
Public  Sector/Private  Sector  interaction  in  Providing  Information 
Services .     {Washington,   D.  C.t Government  Printing  Office,  19d^)7 
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thin  is  all  of  the  information  in  graphic »  tactile,  and  textual 
foras  which  way  be  found  in  American  libraries  and  museums*  in 
a  real  aenae,  we  have  become  a  society  in  which  we  are  both  consumer 
of  and  ccinsuA^  by  information.  At  a  practical  level,  therefore, 
conceptualising  and  being  able  to  deal  with  information  is  a  problem 
o€  the  greatest  proportions  in  the  United  States.  While  infor- 
MtiOD  nay  be  conceived  of  as  amorphous  and  anonymous,  it  provides 
the  intellectual  and  economic  power  of  survival. 

Because  of  the  cultural  and  economic  differences  which  comprise 
the  United  States,  access  to  information  is  disproportionately 
available  to  its  citizenry.  unfortunately,  the  cliche  of  "the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer"  has  a  validity  in  relation 
to  information  access.  Technology  has  the  potential  to  mitigate 
real  or  imagined  economic  boundaries.  At  the  present,  however, 
information  technology  augments  already  established  resource  centers, 
and  these  tend  to  be  located  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
united  States.  As  a  consequence  of  this  natural  tendency,  rural 
America  shares  unfavorably  in  the  "information  pie."  The  purpose 
of  this  document,  therefore,  is  to  posit  a  cooperative  thrust 
which  combines  the  talents  of  ^jovernment  and  of  the  prwiite  and 
public  sectors  to  respond  to  the  critical  needs  of  infiamation 
access  and  use  in  the  rural  countryside. 

Ironically,  the  need  to  consider  the  infrastructure  of  mfurm^tion 
in  nonmetropolitan  America  has  never  been  greater.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  suites,  m^yrv  pt-ayla  are  movincj 
to  rural   areas   than   metropolitan  places.     Durmtj   the  period  of 
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1970-1980,   the  rural  population  of  the  united  states  grew  by  16%, 
wbile  metropolitan  growth  was  charted  at  ten  percent. 2    m  reality, 
the  nonmetropolitan  growth  was  even  larger  but  hidden  because 
of  the  effect  of  the  Standard  Metropolitan  statistical  Area  (SMSA. ) 
which  clasaif  iea  the  population  of  an  entire  county  as  urban  r^gardleae 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  towns  or  townships  which 
It  comprises.     la  1980.    the  SMSA  was  changed  to  a  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (MSA,)  which  adds  the  tests  of  population  growth, 
density,   travel  to  work,  etc.,   for  defining  urban  places.  Because 
of  the  1980  definition,   e.g..   49  previously  named  n^tropolitan 
counties  have  been  reclassified  as  rural.     But  38  new  areas  have 
been  liated  as  MSA's  that  contain  large  number  of  rural  people. 3 
Presently,   es  million  people   live   in  45.000  rural  conirounitles, 
35  percent  of  which  are   Incorporated  cities. 4     vhile  there  is 
currently  some  suggestion  that   the  rural  migration  has  slowed, 
there  is  no  indication  of  permanent  population  decline. 

A  o*»plex  nuBijer  of  reasons  account  for  the  "rebirth"  of  rural 
Aioerica.  interstate  highway  systeais,  population  mobility,  «n 
expanding  service  economy,  the  availability  and  growth  of  institutions 
of  higher  education,   the  movement  of  job  opportunities  into  the 


2u.  S.  Departiaent  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Development  Division 
S^hTnatof '•r^''  service.  ChartbooX  of  Hon««>trnetro'g"^l^: 
(Washington,  d.  C.  Government  Printing  office.  Rural  faevelopaent 
tesearch  Report,  Nuiaber  43,  1984),  p.  4.  ueveiopaant 
*Calvin  Beale,  "Mew  Definitions  for  Metropolitan  Areas,"  Rural 
fieve^lopn.er.t    Perspectives.     volume  I,    issuf  i   (October,'  1^377 

^i^ZlV  l^^^  J'^'t^n^'"'^''^         Sullivan,    -Rural  Infrastructure, 
til    ^                           ^"'•'^  Development  Perysoectives.  volwpL 
1,  Issue  1  (October,  1964) ,  p.  YcT    ^  
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countryside,  etc.,  are  caueal  conaiderations.  There  is  also  aom 
auggaotion*  ^ile  rural  Ai^rica  has  becx^me  decidely  less  agrarian 
since  its  founding,  that  renewal  interee':.  in  farming  is  also  a 
nitigating  factor  in  augmenting  rural  {population  growth*  over 
the  last  several  years,  for  instance,  there  has  bean  a  17%  increase 
in  the  nuf^r  of  small  fariQS  in  the  united  states.^ 

Am>ther  factor  must  be  added  to  those  above  to  further  explain 
why  there  has  been  a  I  of  the  traditional  rural  to  urban 

exodus.    Simply  put,  but  t  to  completely  analyse,  Amricans 

are  looking  for  a  '•bette*  life."     The  real  and  imagined 

values  of  small   town  living  created  an  appealing  sociology 

in  which  the  new  rural  people  hope  to  participate.  Meaningful 
interpersonal  relationships,  safe  places,  clean  air  and  water, 
the  back  yard  garden,  close  proximity  to  recreational  areas,  etc., 
are  all  part  of  this  new  rural  mentality.  Small  town  America 
has  also  encouraged  the  older  American  to  remain  in  his  or  her 
eomunity  rather  than  seeking  health  related  services  traditionally 
characteristic  of  metropolitan  areas*  Consequently,  the  countryside 
is  presently  '•older*  than  urban  places.  in  a  real  sense,  we  are 
witnessing  a  new  melting  pot  at  work  in  r  iral  America. 

As  our  country  had  to  adjust  its  institutions  to  the  waves 
of  imipigrants  in  the  igth  and  20th  centuries^  in  Riicrocosm,  the 
aaroe  challenges  exist  for  the  rural  towns  and  townships  which 
are  faced  with  new  and  accelerat^ed  demands  for  a  wide  variety 

^"i^sus  shows  Rise  in  Nu -^er  of  Small  Farms,**  The  ^tew  York  Times, 
September  4,  1984,  sec-  1,  p.  17. 
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Of  ^MiAl  aod  cultural  aorvices.  Further «  because  the  "new  rttrals*' 
have  brought  with  them  expectatione  nurtured  by  urban  llvingt 
onavoiaable  ccmflicts  arise  because  of  value  aystesis  tt^ich  cannot 
preeeatly  be  supported  by  existing  rural  infrastructures.  There 
ie  deep  Goncern«  e.g.,  that  a  quic^  "patching-up"  of  the  support 
ayateas  in  rural  coi^unities  may  sinply  aot  be  sufficient  to  met 
these  new  needs  and  that  a  cmplete  reworking  night  be  necessary. 
Vypical  exaasplea  for  TOnsideration  are  existing  bridges  and  roads 
which  can  no  longer  support  the  weight  of  modern  construction 
vshicles,  or  the  lacK  of  put  lie  water  service  in  60%  of  taerica*a 
unincorporated  rural  areas. ^  While  the  dichotCNsy  of  rural  and 
urban  is  closing,  politically  and  culturally,  nonmetropolitan 
America  continues  to  endure  the  proverbial  back  seat  in  relation 
to  its  aconooiic  base,  health  support,  social  services,  educational 
institutions,  etc.  In  relation  to  health  services,  for  instance^ 
«^le  most  rural  Americans  today  have  access  to  hospital  facilitieSt 
few  enjoy  the  special ixed  s^ical  resources  that  are  located  in 
rastropolitan  areas. 

!K»  greater  disparity  exists  tetween  rural  and  urban  AMrica, 
however  #  than  when  access  to  inforniation  is  ccmaidered.  In  aany 
waya#  the  information  needs  of  rural  Axiericane  are  similar  to 
thoe&  of  their  urban  counterparts »  The  differences,  however^ 
are  created  by  the  distances  separating  both  huioan  and  i^yeical 
resources  in  the  rural  countryside.  Most  urbanitee  have  entree 
to  a  literal  cornucopia  of  information  resources-*-librarie8,  muaeums^ 

^Eaid  and  Sullivan,  Rural  Xnf restructure^ . . ,  p.  lO. 
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data  canters.  8pecialise<l  agenciee  of  various  typas^  etc.,  all 
ifithin  tto  nass  traasportation  radias  of  a  city.  Rural  Aroricaaa^ 
homavar,  must  travel  ao  average  of  over  50  miles  to  reach  a  city 
of  25 •  000  people,  where  so^e  of  these  information  services  may 
be  available. 7 

It  is  difficult  to  ade.  uately  express  what  c^^mprises  the  "infor- 
mtioa  spectrum'  of  our  society.  As  benchniarXs,  however »  consider 
the  fact  that  over  40«000  books  in  Engli^:  are  being  published 
in  the  United  States  annually,  millions  of  documents  and  other 
resources  are  produced  by  governmental  agencies,  approximately 
100#000  periodicals  are  published  worldwide,  and  as  many  as  20,000 
programs  for  micto^^omputers  have  been  marketed  within  the  last 
three  years*  Added  to  these  products  are  all  of  the  countless 
itesas  already  residing  in  libraries  and  other  repositories*  Without 
the  need  for  hyperbole,  our  information  economy  consists  of  billions 
of  things  and  billions  of  dollars*  "Information"  is  so  pervasiva 
a  concept  that  John  Haisbitt  tof  >legatrends  fame)  has  concluded 
that  information,  along  with  people,  constitute  the  necessary 
eXemeats  for  the  survival  of  business  in  the  United  States 

Rural  America  has  always  been  faced  with  the  problems  of  collecting^ 
organising^  and  disseminating  information.  Institutionally,  these 
challenges  have  been  assumed  toy  a  variety  of  agencies-— ^Cooptirative 
Bxtension  Service^  public  libraries,  data  processing  professionals, 

^Reference  Service  in  Rural  Public  Libraries*  {clarion,  Pennsylvania  c 
Clarion  state  College,   i^hool  of  Library  Science ,   Center   for  the 

?tiBly  of  Rural  Librarianship,   1982),  p.  25. 
John  Maisbitt,    **Beinventing  the  American  Cc^rporation,  -   The  New 
Iftork  Times,  December  23,   1984,  sec.  3,  p.  2. 


local  and  state  9ov©rnaent8,   public  and  private  agencies,  etc. 
The  difficulty  has  been,  however,   that  these  helping  entities 
have  frequently  provided  their  services  in  isolation  of  each  other 
even  though  their  goals  have  been  similar.    For  example.  Extension's 
Job  is  education  and  the  transmittal  of  practical  information 
produced  by  research  entities  to  the  public.     In  like  manner, 
the  historical  role  of  the  public  library  has  been  to  provide 
for  the  educational,   informational,  and  recreational  needs  of 
its  clientele.    Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  presence 
of  Cooperative  Extension  and  the  local  oc^imity  library  provide 
the  first-line  of  informational  support  in  rural  Amrica.  The 
ontrepreneurial  private  sector  also  contributes  to  life- long  learning 
and  informational  support,   e.g.,  thr  ugh  the  stimulation  of  new 
ideas  and  the  delivery  of  services.     The  challenge  now  becc^nes 
one  of  iiwldlng  those  organisations,  presently  supporting  the  "info-* 
structure*'  of  rural  America,  into  a  cooperative  thrust.  Overwhelming 
amounts  of  information,  along  with  their  relative  costs,  the  Inability 
of  coping  individually^    local  ^veriui^tal  auton<^y,  a  sense  of 
the  new  federalism,  etc.,  make  this  cooperative  thrust  an  imperative 
of  the  largest  magnitude.    Literally,  it  is  a  matter  of  survival. 

Lest  it  be  misunderstood,  while  the  cooperative  paradigm  suggested 
above  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  phenomenon  of  information 
oo  a  philosophical  level,  it  is  the  challenge  of  accessing,  analysing, 
and  disseminating  information  for  the  solution  of  practical  problems 
that  is  the  most  immediate  concern  in  rural  Arorica. 

The  following  is  a  list,    not  in  priority  order,  suggesting 
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mm  of  tlidse  laformatipnal  imperatives  i 

First,  to  Met  the  concerns  of  local  part-tiree  governmental 
off ioiala,  iilio  ncNGKl  increasing  amunts  of  technical  data  to  atlniinister 
rural  areas — at  a  tine  i«hen  9i^Mter  reliance  is  placed  on  local 
scmrces  of  revenues r 

Second,  for  the  needs  of  rural  planners.  Who  are  faced  vith 
alternative  choices  aoong  ths  facilities  and  technologies  needed 
to  support  and/or  rebuild  c(»enunity  servicesi 

tHirdf  to  assist  ''the  transforaation  of  the  rural  economy  from 
its  agrarian  and  extractive  past  to  its  current  dependence  on 
manufacturing  and  service  industries*  and  its  integration  into 
national  amS  international  starkets.  •  •  ."^ 

Fourth*  for  the  private  sector,  that  must  respond  to  the  population 
growth  in  rural  areas  by  helping  to  create  new  sources  of  ^nploymenti 

Piftht   for  l'>cal  and  state  ^vernmnts  that  are  cognlMnt  of 

.'led  d^Ninds  in  developing  new  ^b  training  partnerships; 

Sixth,  for  the  individuals  and  agencies  responsible  for  the 
futurs  of  the  rural  family,  which  la  diminishing  in  size  and  getting 
oldetr; 

Seventh,  to  provide  information  to  those  responsible  for  commun- 
icatiCKse  and  telecoismunlcations  policy r 

Eighth,  to  assist  in  the  ''developaent  of  efficient  ways  of 
dissesinating  agriculture-related  information  to  consuBiers  and 
govenuaent  officials  to  enhance  their  understanding  of  agri  culture 

^Kenneth  h»  Deavers  and  David  l^t>wn,  "A  New  Agenda  for  Rural 
policy  in  the  1980 's."  Rural  Developaent  Perspectives  Volusts 
1#  Xssue  1  (October^  1984),  p#  39. 
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«uBd  policy  need©  J 

Mintht  to  help  i,n  the  davelopraent  of  agribusiness  near  the 
piece  of  farm  production  through  the  education  of  industrial  ai^d 
bueineas  f^nagersf-^^ 

Tenth*  to  help  educate  farmers  on  national  and  internaticmal 
policies  and  issues  effecting  agricultural  production  and  marketing i 
and. 

Eleventh,  to  enable  those  individuals  living  in  rural  America 
to  enjoy  a  better  life  bwause  of  access  to  timely  inforination  * 


Bernard  VavreX 

Clarion  imiversity  of  Pennsylvania 


B*  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  the  national  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land«*Grant 
Colleges •  Extension  in  the  eOs»  a  Perspective  for  the  Future 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  service  >  tHadisonTTHi  scons  in  t  tfetiversny 
Of  Wisconsin «  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  1983),  p.  9. 
iilbid.,  p.  9» 
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^3^*  COOPEJRATIVE  mTlOWih  pUMflUG  TO  HE3ST  RURAX,  IMFORMATICW 
SEEDS 

In  1981,  Mr,  Gerald  j,  Soph«r#   former  Executive  Officer  of 

the  Hetlonal  Agriculture  Library^  vras  transferred  throi^h  a  loan 

agreement  to  the  national  Coomiasion  on  Libraries  and  Infor»atl<m 

Science  to  help  augment  a  continuatlor  of  NAL's  rural  Inforraatim 

eervicee  outreach  program.    »CL1S,  by  law,  has  a  major  responsibility 

In  providing  for  the  library  and  information  needs  of  rural  America* 

hm  a  consequence  of  its  involvement,  uci-is,  under  the  direction 

of  Dr.  toni  Carb;>  Bearraan,  sponsor^  a  Joint  Congressional  Hearing 

at  the  meeting  of  the  World  Future  society  on  July  21,   1982,  in 

NashingtOQ,   D.  C.^^     Senator  Mark  An<?  ew«   {Rep.)  of  North  DaXota, 

and  I^presentat  'vs  George  E.  Brown  Jr  .  of  California,  co-^chaired 

the  Searing,  which  attracted  over  350  individuals.     m  addition, 

wore  than  1500  people  also  visited  a  HCLXS  sponsored  exhibit  of 

a  model  rural  learning/ information  center. 

Through  the  published  hearing,   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

stated  his  support  with  the  following  comment i 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  commission  [national  commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  science]  in  furthering  the  com>n  goal 
of  providing  good  information  to  our  agricultural  and 
rural  communities.,.  7he  Coi^iasion  can  count  on  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.^^ 


^2u.  s.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  u.  5.  National  Omission 
on  Libraries  and  Infor^tion  science.  Joint  Congressional  Hearing 
Changing  Information  Weeds  oi  Rural  AmerTSal — The  Role 
ox  yoraries  ana  information  ^chnology,  Juli  21.  i^til.  (Washington: 
!>•  C-t    Covernment  thrinting  Office,  1984.)   ^ 

^^Joint  Congressional  Hearing  p.  ii. 
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fiariy  in  1983,  the  rural  infornation  services  outreach  program 
laitlate4  at  MAL  and  continued  aa  a  function  of  SCLXS  evolved 
into  and  was  r«»named  the  National  Rural  Library  and  Information 
Sarvicee  Development  Program  (MRLISDP*)  Further,  this  entity 
acquired  eupport  at  the  hi9hest  departmntal  level,  i*e.,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture*  This  was  a  particularly 
important  development  in  that  I^CLIS  is  not  an  operating  agency 
andt  therefore,  could  not  continue  NRLISDP  on  a  permanent  basia. 

In  October*  1903i  during  the  46th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  for  Information  Science,  in  Washington,  Dp  C,  Mr,  Raymond 
Lett,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  chaired 
a  program  dealing  with  the  use  of  information  to  encourage  innovation 
and  increase  productivity  in  rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 
The  session  ms  co-sponsored  by  t^LIS  and  USDA*  Joining  Mr.  Lstt 
on  the  platform  were  Ms.  Elinor  Hashira,  Chairman  of  the  Cosnmissionj 
Ms.  2,aura  Chodoe,  Begent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  liew 
Vork  and  Chairssan  of  the  White  House  conference  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services'  Task  Force;  and.  Dr.  Glenn  Wilde,  Assistant 
Dean,  Extension,  College  of  Humanities,  Arts  and  Social  Sciences, 
Utah  State  University  am)  leader  of  the  lnters»:»untdin  Corhd unity 
Lsarning  and  Information  Services  Project  (ICLIS.) 

Although  the  topic  discussed  at  the  above  niention«td  eeaaion 
was  interesting,  it  was  no  more  significant  than  those  matters 
considered  at  similar  sessions  during  other  meetings  of  the  Informa- 
tion Science,  Library,  and  Cooperative  E:  tension  communities. 
However,  in  another  sense,  this  session  had  an  historical  significance 
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oAttOciated  with  it,  jpor  the  flret  tine,  the  leaders  of  thea* 
comimities  shared  a  platform  to  stata  that  the  need  to  improw 
the  delivery  of  InforMtlon  services  to  rural  America  %»8  national 
in  scope  and  to  pledge  a  resjfKmse  to  this  need. 

Earlier  In  the  same  year,  USDA  and  the  Hatlonal  Ajasoclatloa 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (MASULSC)  Issued 
a  Joint  report,  "Extension  In  the  Sos.-  This  report  descried 
a  noober  of  Extension's  goals  In  furthering  its  classical  mission 
of  disseminating  and  diffusing  information  and  knowledge  (particularly 
that  which  Is  research  generated)  to  coiominltles^  universities, 
and  individuals.  The  report  states  that  Extension  will  focus 
on  six  major  program  goals  in  conducting  its  mission,  toe  of 
these  is  "To  cooperate  with  other  agencies  and  institutions  of 
local »  state«  and  federal  governments,  and  the  private  sector 
in  the  development  and  conduct  of  informational  programs  for  the 
public*"  Clearly,  Cooperative  £xtsnslon  has  reinforced  its  coimBitment 
to  the  future  of  rural  America* 

During  the  last  month  of  1983,  meetings  began  between  Elinor 
N«  Hashlm,  chairman  of  KCLIS  and  Mary  »ell  Greenwood,  Administrator 
of  USOA's  Extension  Service,  to  consider  the  devalopment  of  a 
permanent  board  which  would  focas  national  attention  on  the  information 
needs  of  the  rural  citisenryp  nccauss  of  these  msetlnga  and  earlier 
ones  that  took  place  between  Gerald  J.  Sophar  and  Ernie  Matthias, 
a  Special  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture^ 
a  national  Advisory  Board  on  Rural  Information  Keeds  (liABHZIi) 
Planning  Committee  was  f ormed »     As  evidence  of  its  cosmiitment 
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to  this  activity,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  assigned  five 
individuals  to  the  HABR2H  Planning  OcHmittee  representing i  ths 
OffiM  of  the  Secretary  I  the  Rural  DevelofMsent  Office;  the  National 
Agriculture  Library r  the  Extension  Service i  and  the  Extension 
Ogmlttee  on  Organisation  and  Policy* 

The  MABJIXIS  Planning  comittee  nov  has  fifteen  members,  one 
of  whon  ia  the  Director  of  the  national  Technical  Information 
Sarvice*  others  imaibers  of  the  Comittee  represent  a  cross  section 
of  ths  public  and  private  sector  ««ho  are  involved  in  infornaticm 
access  and  use*  The  Planning  Coimittee  met  for  tne  first  time 
on  January  21,  1984,  and  then  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
yaar»  Resulting  from  its  deliberations  is  a  modus  operandi  consisting 
of  a  set  of  goals  and  ob;|ectiveBp 
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-      CHAiRTER   OF   THE   NATIONAL  ADVISORY   BOAHD  OB  RURAL 
INFORMATIOT  NEEDS 

An  Establtshment 

Xn  ftcscordance  with  USDA  Departmental  Regulation,  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultur  han  established  the  National  Advisory  Board  oo 
Rural  Information  Need9«  chartered  under  the  Federal  Advisory 
Coismittee  Act  of  X972  (Public  Law  92-463),  to  advise  and  counsel 
the  Secretary  on  subjects  relating  to  rural  information  matters. 
B.  Objectives  and  Duties 

1.  The  objectives  of  the  Board  are  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  other  Federal  Agencies  and  officials 
referred  to  in  USOA  Dc^partmental  Regulations  with  actions  designed 
to  carry  out  the  assignments  set  out  herein  and  particularly  those 
pertaining  to  rural  developi^nt  set  forth  in  section  2204  and 
2211  (b).  Chapter  55,  of  the  U.  s.  Cod    of  Federal  Regulations, 

2.  The  Board  shall  focus  national  attention  on  the  essential 
information  needs  for  rural  America,  and  will  examine  these  needs 
in  order  to  develop  policies,  strategies*  and  action  programs 
that  will  enable  rural  citizens,  goveraaients,  public  and  private 
entities  tu  access,  offer,  and  utilize  appropriate  information 
based  services* 

3.  SpecifjLcally,  the  Board  shall  t 

a •  Ident i f y  the  needs  for  information  services  in  rural 
coffiimunities  and  determine  the  private  ani  public  benefits  and 
value  of  such  services » 
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b.  Evaluate  exiating  information  services  and  consider 
appropriate  revisio.if  alternatives,  and/or  extensions  necessary 
to  provide  the  information  services  required. 

c.  ttevelop  a  plan  for  implementing  cost  effective  information 
bassd  services  that  assure  the  needs  of  rural  communitiea  are 
net*  and  seek  its  implementation. 

d.  foliat  the  cooperation  and  support  ofi  federal »  state, 
and  local  agencies;  private  firms;  foundation;  organizations  and 
institutions;  other  interested  or  affected  entities. 

4-  The  Board  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
which  will  include  a  summary  of  the  Committee's  efforts  during 
ths  year,  plans  for  the  next  tm  years »  and  recommendations  prepared 
by  the  Boards  2t  shall  also  submiic  the  annual  report  to  the  Chalr^n 
of  the  national  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Inforn^tion  Science* 

5.  The  Board  shall  serve  on  a  continuing  basis  within  the  limit- 
ations of  the  law. 

6«  The  Board  functions  solely  as  an  advisory  body  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
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C#  MOTbers  and  Chairperson 


1.  Th©  Board  shall  consist  of  not  aorm  than  twenty  nsmlMirs 
appoi.ntsd  by  the  Secretary^  assuring  a  valuable,  balanced,  and 
effective  representation  from  the  x>ublic  and  private  sectors  ae 
fdllowes 

a.  Prow  the  private  sector «  persons  reci^nised  as  experienced 
and  skilled  in  disciplines  as  follows,  two  each  frmi  agribusiness # 
inforsiation  services;  ccMiraunicatione/technology.  one  each  fromi 
the  n^ia;  financial  serviceF;  fsarketing;  and  one  other  as  appropriate. 


b*  Fn»i  the  public  sector,  persons  recognised  as  experienced 


and  skilled  as  follows,  one  each  fromt  Republican  congress j  O^KKsrat; 
OcmgresB;  tani?  Grant  lJ^iverslty/lB90  College;  state/ county  libiLaryi 
tfCtpISi  three  persons  froa  USDA,  including  Cooperative  Exteneion 
and  the  National  Agricultural  Library;  sociology  cKlucator;  and 
one  other  as  appropriate* 

2.  A  non-nember,  who  is  an  employee  of  the  Departjpent  of  Agriculture 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  s  *retary,  designated  Board/Cc^M^ttea 
Managmnent  officer  in  accordance  with  Section  8.  (b)  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Co^lttee  Act. 

3-  Ths  Chairperson  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  sm^bers;  the 
Vice-Chairperson  shall  be  ths  HChlS  representative  and  they  shall 
fulfill  the  duties  specified  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Co^ittse 
Act  and/or  other  appropriate  law  or  regulation.  These  person 
shall  serve  i«>  wore  than  a  two-year  term  in  their  respective  offices. 

4*  The  terms  of  the  initial  Board  rae^sbers  shall  expire  (designated 
by  the   Secretary  at  the   time  of  the  appointment)  as  follows t 
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fiv«  «t  the  mnd  pf  the  first  year;  five  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year?  five  at  the  end  of  the  third  year;  and  five  arid  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year.  All  persona  appointed  after  the  initial  appoint-* 
mnts  shall  serve  a  four^year  term,  except  that  any  person  appointed 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term  vacancy,  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
that  term  of  the  vacancy « 

5*  No  person  sh^ll  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  for  more 
than  two  terms « 

6»  Selection  and  appointment  to  the  committee  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  national  origin  religion,  handicap 
or  sex* 

7.  Any  Board  member  who  is  absent  from  four  consecutive  Board 
metings  will  automatically  terminate  hla  or  her  membership. 
Dm  Board  Meetings 

The  Board  meets  at  least  every  three  months  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson,  mless  the  Cluiirperson  determines,  in  consultation 
with  the  other  Board  members,  that  such  a  zi^eting  is  iiot  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  *  Keetings  %nd  the  worX 
of  the  Board  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
Mvlsory  Cc^mittee  Act  and  USDA  Departmental  Regulations. 
S«  Becoaniaendations  to  the  Seer e tar y 

From  time  to  time,  the  Board  shall  maXe  written  findings  and 
recofiiaendationB  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secreta^^'  shall  report 
to  the  Board  the  dispositic  f  the  findings  and  recosm^  -  dationa, 
including  the  rationale  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  ^>ard*s 
reC€mmendations .     The  Secretary  shal  1  make  such  reports  no  later 
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than  one  hundr'sd  and  twenty  days  aftar  the  written  aubmlealon 
of  the  racc^QQendations. 
f  •  Reporta 

Within  ninety  days  after  the  cloae  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
BMrd  shall  submit  an  Annual  Report  to  the  Secretary,  with  copies 
to  other  iSeei9nated  offices.  This  report  shall  outline  the  activities 
isndertaXen  by  the  Board  since  it  inception,  or  last  Annual  Iteport^ 
and  ehall  include  any  findings  and  reconisendation  ma<to  to  the 
Secretary  during  the  reporting  peric^S.  This  Annual  Report  shall 
also  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  Board's  plans  and  projected 
activities  for  the  succeeding  two  years* 
G«  Support  Services 

The  Sscretary  shall  provide  such  staff  personnel,  clerical 
assistance #  services,  materials,   and  office  space  required  to 
assist  the  Soard  in  carrying  out  its  duticiS* 
H.  Coapensation  and  Operating  Costs 

The  members  of  the  Board  shall  ser 'e  wlchout  compensation^ 
if  not  otherwise  officers  or  eoiployees  of  the  Ukilted  States  Governdient, 
except  that  they  shall,  while  away  fiom  th*-lr  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  perforreancc/  of  services  or  duties  to 
the  Board,  be  allo%iFed  travel  expenses #  including  per  diem  in  lien 
of  eubsistence,  in  the  san^  raanner  as  persons  employed  intermittently 
in  the  Qovernment  service  are  allowed  expenses  under  sections 
5701  iJ\rough  5707  of  Title  5,  Ihilted  States  Code^ 
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Annual  operating  costs  are  astisnated  at  $120,  (HH)  and  one  staff 
year  • 

SiQspart  for  the  coamittee  will  be  j^rovided  byi  (support  a^mcy 
to  be  dtttenalnad  by  the  secretary  o£  Agriculture) . 
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Gerald  j.  Sophart  Cliair|>er0on,  Administrator  For  Federal/U>cal 
C€»»mimity  information  Programs,  National  OcmiBsion  on  Ubrariaa 
and  Informtian  science,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  Capon io.  Director,  tiatloaal  Technical  Information  Service, 
l^ingfield,  Virginia. 

Barry  Carr,  Senior  Analyst,  J^vironment  and  Blational  Reaoarcea 
Policy  Division,  Congressional  Rasearch  Service,  the  Library  of 
Ocmgresa,  Washington,  D«  C* 

Daniel  H*  Carter,  Vice-President,  strategic  Business  Services, 
Walter  Ulrich  Consulting,  Houston,  Texas* 

Clarence  L*  Coffindafer,  State  Librarian,  south  :akota  Library 
and  Archives,  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

Ho«»rd  Diesslin,  Associate  Director,  Extension,  Food  and  Agricul** 
tore,  Ifational  Association  State  universities  and  Land-<^ant  Colleges 
(lU^ULGC),  Washington,  D«  C« 

Ansel  W.  Doll,  General  Manager #  Pioneer  Public  TV,  KWCN,  Appleton, 
Minnesota* 

Robyn  Frank,  Chief,  Food  and  Nutrition  Xnforaation  center, 
national  Agricultural  Library,  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

David  Holder,  program  Leader,  Extension  Service,  U«  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Itoshif^^ton,  d.  C. 

Kelvin  i^ephs.  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Program  and  Product 
Nanageraent,  Kational  Technical   Inforiikition  Service, Springfield, VA. 

Ernie  Matthias,  Vlce-Chairperaon,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Adiainistrationp  0«  St  Department  of  Agricul** 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C* 

Gt  rge  A*  Sands,  Jr  * ,  Administrator,  Caroline  County  Public 
Library ,  Denton ,  Maryland . 

Mail  Storsas,  Rural  Policy  Coordination  officer,  office  of  Rural 
Development  Policy,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, D.C* 

Bernard  VavreX,  Coordinator,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural 
Librarianship,  College  of  Library  Science,  Clarion  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Clarion,  Pennsylvania* 

Margaret  Warden,  Cosvoissioner ,  National  Comission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science;  Metsber,  ^kxntana  State  Advisory  Council 
for  Libraries,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
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re  on 


llinor  H.  »ft»hia  (1986) 
8os8i«  Bo€ibm  Moore  (1988) 
Salmut  Alp«ra  (1984) 
Gonlon  Asd^ach  (1985) 
Patricia  Barbour  (1989) 
Charlea  Benton  (1985) 
0aniel  a,  Booratin* 
Daniel  8.  Carter  (1989) 
I>aniel  if.  Casey  (1989) 
Carlos       Cuadra  (1984) 
Itenda  L.  Forbes  (1986) 
Paulette       Holahan  (1985) 
Jdin  s*  Juer^ensneyer  (1987) 
ayrcm  x^eds  (1986) 
Jerald  C.  xsewman  (1987) 
Nargaret  Phelan  (1986) 
liarg^ret  6.  Warden  (1984) 
William  J.  Welsh 
aelia  Li  Wu  (1987) 

^Willian  j\  Welsh,  Deputy  Librarian,  servea  for  Dr.  Boors tin 
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RtSOIUTXON 


in  It  r««»lv9tf 

Tllal  •  «l«ilf  And  plAfiAlaf  cfmtlt»«  hm  e9fiv»n«a  by  th*  CosBlvtien 
to  tsfttttM  And  •v«l9»l«  lh«  conopt  of  »  N«lion&i  Advisofy  Bomrd 
pn  ln{orm«tl0ii  N«ttd«  IHASRINl  t  d«t«rsiin«   it   ihcrft  !•  •  nmm4 

f«ff  sitcli  «  bOAtd  And  whftt  Its  parpo*«  »r««ld  hm ,  provldtd  thv  U.S. 
0«p«^li«i»nt  ol  A^rlcvliaiK  titpporls  •ffott*  «nd 

Tll^l   th»  Planning  ComIIIv*  hm  chftrg«d  to  prtpitr*  «  r«p»rl  by 
Jon»  90,   Iffit,    If  mi  mil  posvlbl*,   or  mm  •eon  rhvwftftVF  «s  It 
ctAii*  on  4  NABitSN"*  porpest.    funclioi«s,   «ll«vn«tlv«  I  ntl  t  iMi  I  on«l 
loc«tl9iii<   povvibi*  MBb«rihlp   loro«ts  and  o  rg  «ni     1 1  en«  S  struc- 
t«r«s«   and   fttndlng  nsehAntsms. 


Ill 


Authority  and  Responsibility 
of  the 

National  Comlssion  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science 


APPENDIX 


Public  Law  9X'"345 
9lat  Congress,  S.  1519 
July  20,  1970 

As  anendedl  by  Public  Law  93-29 f  Section  802 »  May  3,  1973 

An  Act 

To  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  amf.  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kapresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  #  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  infonsation 
Science  Act**. 

STATEIttlNT  OF  TOLICY 

SEC*  2*  The  Congress  hereby  affirms  that  library  and  infonna-* 
^on  sarvlcsB  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
Dnlted  States  are  essential  to  achieve  national  goals  and  to 
utiiiM  nost  effectively  the  Nation's  educational  resources  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  cooj^rate  with  State  and  local 
^vamments  and  public  and  private  agencies  in  assuring  <^timam 
provision  of  such  services* 

COIiMlSSXON  SSTABLXSHED 

SEC.  3.   (a)   .   •   •   .   (b>   .   .   *  . 

CCWilTRXfiUTIONS 

SEC,  4  

FUNCTX(»»S 

SSC,  5.  (a)  The  Coroiaslcm  shall  have  ebe  primry  reBpoimibiXi-' 
t.y  for  d«v«lc9liii|  or  recoaaanding  o\*eralI  plans  for#  and  advisii^ 
tim  appropriate  govarnnents  and  a9encies  on*  the  policy  set  forth 
in  MCtiona.  Xa  o^rryli^  oat  that  rMponaibilityi  the  Conadasiosi 
■hall  

(1)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  national  policy  by  such  statement s.  presentations,  and 
reports  as  it  deems  appr<^rlate? 

{ 2 }  conduct  studies ,  surveys t  and  ana lyses  of  the  library 
and  informational  needs  of  the  Nation*  including  the  special  li- 
brary and  i nf oraa t i onal  needs  of  rural  areas*   of  aconooiically. 


IV 


I14S 


erJc 


•oeially,  or  culturally  deprived  poraoas,  aod  ot  alderly  pvrsoM, 

and  the  means  by  whld^  these  needs  may  bo  met  through  ln&)raatlon 
centers  p  throat  the  librariee  of  eierontary  and  eecondary 
achools  and  inetltutlons  of  higher  education,  and  through  publlcr 
reeearc!h,  special «  and  other  typee  of  llbrarlee; 

(3)  appraise  the  Adequacies  and  deflclenclee  of  current  li- 
brary ai»l  Infomatlon  resources  and  services  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  current  library  and  information  science  pro* 
gram  I 

(4)  develop  overall  plans  for  meting  natlcHial  library  ai^ 
iatenaticMial  n^sds  and  for  the  coordination  of  activities  at  the 

-Tederalf  StatSf  and  loml  levels,  taking  into  cmeideration  all 
of  the  library  and  infomational  resoorcm  of  the  liatloc&  to  Met 
those  needs; 

(5)  be  authorla-^  -  to  advise  Federal,  state,  local.  pri- 
vate agencies  regarding  library  aoA  infomatlon  sclencesr 

(6)  prosiote  research  and  develoi»ient  activities  which  will 
extend  and  ira£»-ove  the  Nation's  library  and  information-handling 
capability  as  esbentlal  links  in  the  national  communications  net- 
wrks? 

(7)  stttalt  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  {not  later  than 
January  31  of  ea<A  year)  a  report  «i  its  activities  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

(8)  make  and  publish  such  additional  reports  as  it  deems  to 
be  necessary,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  reports  of  consul- 
tants, transcripts  of  testimony,  sundry  reports,  and  reports  of 
other  Commission  findings,  studies,  and  recoeimendatlons. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  contract  with  Federal  agen- 
cies and  other  public  and  private  agencies  to  carry  out  any  of 
its  functions  under  subsection  (a)  and  to  publish  and  disseminate 
such  reports,  findings,  studies,  and  records  as  it  deesis  appro- 
priate « 

(c)  The  Commission  is  further  authorized  to  conduct  such  hear'* 
Ings  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  deems  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are,  to  the  estent  not 
prc^lbitfi^S  by  lav,  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Co^lsslon  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

MEMBEKSHIP 

SEC,  6.   (a)    ...  . 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROFKIATIOMS 

SEC.  7  
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CEAJFTBR  55--DEPAKTH£JiT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Sec. 
2204b 


^2201 .     EstAbllahwent^of  Denartment 

Ttiera  ahall  be  «t  the  seat  of  90vermfi«nt  a  Department  of  A9ri- 
Cttlturo*  thB  general  design  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  ac-* 
umlrm  Ajod  to  diffuse  aaoog  the  people  of  the  United  Staties  useful 
infor&atioit  on  subjects  ccNrmected  with  agriculture,  rural  devel- 
o^amxtg  aquaoiilture«  and  hunan  nutrition,  in  thm  voat  general  and 
COBpreibenBlve  sense  of  those  tenss,  and  to  procure,  propa^jate, 
and  distribute  among  the  people  new  and  valuable  seodi  and 
plants. 

Aa  amended  .... 


t  2202 «     Executive  Pepartment.;  Secretary  •   •   .  - 

8  2204.  General  duties  of  Secretaryr  advisory  fun.Ttiong?  re-^ 
search  and  davelopaent 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricultiure  shall  procure  ^nd  pcesarve  all 
infonsstlon  concerning  agriculture^  ^vr*^  development,  aquacul-- 
turSf  and  hunan  nutrition  which  he  can  obtain  by  Means  of  bociks 
and  correspondence ,  aiul  by  practical  and  scientific  oxp-ariments, 
eCHnirate  records  of  which  eiperiments  shall  be  kept  his  of- 
flMf  by  the  collection  of  statistics,  and  by  any  other  appropri" 
ate  Mana  within  his  powerr  ....  and  he  shall  advise  the  Pres- 
idents other  ma^rs  of  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Congress  on  policies 
and  program  designed  to  iaprove  the  quality  of  life  for  people 
living  in  the  rural  acMS  nons»etropolitan  regions  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Initiate  or  expand  resieartrh 
and  develpi^iant  efforts  related  to  soXution  of  problemfi^  of  srurinX 
water  supply,  rural  sewage  and  solid  waste  manacfcm&snt,  rural 
housiag^  rw^X  induztyialig*tion,  and  te^nology  appropriate  to 
snail-'  and  moderate^sised  family  fansii^  t^erations,  and  any  oth-* 
ar  problem  that  the  Secretary  may  determine  has  an  effect  ^pon 
the  economic  development  or  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas. 

As  asBsnded  .   >  •  . 

9  2204a.  Rural  developmcr*L ,  utiliration  non-Kederal  of- 
fices; location  of  field  unitsi:  i n:.erchan<j€?  <:'i  f)eri^^rnel  and  fa- 
cilities 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.   2  OF  1953 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  to  the  reaximum  ex- 
tent practicable  state,  regional,  district,  count/r  loc^l,  or 
other  Departisent  of  Agricultura  offices  to  enhance  rurel  develop- 
and  shall  to  the  maxinum  extent  practicable  provide  direct- 
ly* or#  in  the  case  of  agencies  outside  of  the  Departnent  of  Ag- 
riculture, through  arrangements  with  the  heads  of  su(^  agencies 

(!)  the  locaticm  qf  all  field  units  of  the  Federal  Govern** 
TO«t  concern^  with  rural  develops^nt  in  the  appropriate  De- 
partmnt  of  Agriculture  offices  covering  the  geographical  areas 
TOst  similar  to  those  covered  by  such  field  units,  and 

(2)  the  interchange  oi  personnel  and  facilities  in  each  such 
office  to  the  extent  necessary  or  dasirable  to  achieve  the  roost 
efficient  utilxsation  of  such  personnel  and  facilities  and  pro^ 
vide  the  aoat  effective  assistance  in  the  development  of  rural 
areas  in  accordance  with  state  rural  develoi»ent  plans* 
As  ait^nded  .   ,   •  . 

S  2204b«  Rural  devcK^ment  policy — Ccxirdination  of  nation- 
wide rural  development  program  using  services  of  executive  branch 
departments  and  agencies  and  State  and  local  governments 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  provide  leadership  with'- 
in  the  exocutiv.'  branch  for.  anJ  shrtli  assumti  rtsoonsibi Ixty  for 
coordinating,  a  natit2nwic2e  rural  4MveIor>ment  pr,3^^raro  usittcj  the 
services  of  execxitive  branch  iepartjsenta  '^xnd  agencies.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  agencios.  burf?fius,  offic^js,  an3  services 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  coordination  with  rural  de- 
velopsient  prograais  of  SLate  and  I  oca  I  governments. 

Policy  development;  systematic  revie*^  TsUerjl  programs;  access 
to  information;  development  of  process  to  receive  and  assess 
needs,  goals,  etc.;  cooperative  efforts  with  Feieral  depart- 
ments and  agencies:  public  hearings  aivS  coisment^i^ 

(bj{l)  The  Secretary  shall  coi^uct  a  systesiatic  review  of  P«n1- 
eral  prograns  affecting  mral  areas  to  (A)  determine  whether  such 
areas  are  benefiting^  from  such  programa  in  an  equitable  propor^ 
tionj.o  the  benefits  received  by  urban  areas  and  C9)  identify  any 
factors  that  may  restr let  accesaibility''to  such  prc^rams  in  rural 
areas  or  limit  participation  In  such  prograuBs* 

{i:}  Sabje'.rt  t\j  cne  ?v^^i:y  Aot.  3r  i)-4,  the  5«fcrsit4ry  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  Federal  Jf?n.irtment  or  agency  informati»in 
necessary  to  carry  out  tne  Secretary iutles  under  thia  section. 
Upon  request  of  tiie  5*?t:r;tary  tjnJer  this  paragraph,  the  bead  of 
any  such  Federal  depari:.;viat  v^r  a»^cncy  ^hdll  furnish  ^uch  informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary, 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  ^iev^lon  .1  process  through  vhich  multi- 
state,  State,  substate*  anJ  i^w-ai  r^ril  development  needs,  goals, 
objectives,  plans,  and  r*?cciiuj«3irKiriLx rias  can  be  rec<?ived  ai^  as- 
sessed on  a  v.:itxnui:v4  l>4Ji1s.  Such  process  raay  include  the  use 
of  those  rural  development  experts «  advisors,  and  consultants 
that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  as  well  as  the  eatablish- 
Bwnt  of  t eiiporary  advj.sory  cowpittees  under  the  tcrros  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Coamittee  Act^  ~~ 
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(4)  Tho  Secratary  say  matdertake  coowrative  efforts  with  other 
yadaral  dapartawnta  and  aiganciea  to  iaprove  the  c?oordln»tion  and 
affaetivaiieaa  of  Federal  |»ro9rai^«  eervlcea*  and  actions  affect- 
ing nirai  areas.  The  Secretary  aiay  request  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departaenta  and  agencies  to  participate  in  any  working 
qnni/m  that  the  Secretary  deen  necesaary  to  carry  out  the  pur-^ 
pOMS  of  thia  secticm, 

C5)  The  Secretary  may  hold  public  hearings  and  receive  coratments 
on  any  matter  that  tha  Secretary  deterp^ines  may  have  a  signifi- 
cant ii^ct  oo  rural  development  or  the  economic  development  of 
rurfa  CMRunities* 

Rural  develqpnent  strategy  and  annual  updates;  pre|.aration  and 
scope;  purposes;  tlAe  for  updates;  public  hearim.'s  and  sug-* 
gestions  and  recommendations?  transmittal  to  Congressional 
conefdttees;  analysis  of  budgetary  considerations  and  factors: 
evaluation  and  reccNmnendations  regarding  implementation  and 
revisions 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  ca^prehensive  rural  devel- 
opsaent  strategy  based  on  the  needs,  gaals#  objectives,  plana,  and 
rc»os»endations  of  local  cdmminities,  substate  artsas.  States,  and 
multistats  rsgions,  which  is  designed  to — 

(A)  maximise  the  effectiveness,  increase  the  responsiveness, 
*nd  i^tf'ove  the  delivery  of  Federal  programs  to  rural  areas; 

(B)  increase  the  coordination  of  Federal  programs  wjiih  the 
developieent  ne«Ss,  objectives,  and  resources  of  local  cojnrauni- 
ties,  substate  areas.  States  and  multistate  regions;  and 

CC)  achieve  the  most  effective  ccCTbinations  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  reaoarcea  to  meet  Uie  needs  of  rural  areas  for 
orderly  growth  and  develo^mnt* 

(2)  The  rural  development  strategy  shall  taXe  into  dccour.n  the 
need  to — 

(A)  improve  the  econcsnlc  well-being  of  all  nir^jl  r^s iteuts 
and  alleviate  the  problems  of  lew  income,  elderly,  minorit/,  ard 
otherwise  disad van caged  rural  residents; 

(B)  improve  t.he  business  and  employment  opportunities,  ccju- 
pational  training  and  omployment  servict?s ,  h.^ai carf?  serv:<,vfs , 
educational  opportunities,  energy  utilization  and  Ava i 1^1 i l i ty , 
housing,  transportation,  coitsaunity  services,  comnunit.y  facilx* 
ties,  wator  supplies,  sewage  and  solid  waste  managerneat  systems, 
credit  availability,  and  accessibility  to  and  a4?li.v#>;:y  of  privat«: 
amS  public  financial  resources  in  the  maintenance  ana  creation  of 
jobs  in  rural  areas? 

(C)  in^rove  State  and  local  government  marssgement  capabili'* 
ties,  institutions,  and  programs  related  to  rural  .ievcloprnent  and 
expand  educational  and  training  opportunitien  for  .State  ana  local 
officials,  particularly  in  small  ruraJ  cor^unitiesr 

(D)  strengthen  the  family  farm  system:  aMd 

(E)  maintain  and  protect  the  t!nviron:iifcfit  ar.-J  ri*4'w;iral  r«;- 
sources  o^  rural  areas* 


(3)  The  rural  ,  ,   .  » 
{4 J  Th«  Secretary  •   .   .  , 
(5}  The  rural  *  *  *  . 
(6)  The  rur&l  .... 

Strategy  imp Xeroentation;  goals 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  the  effective  implementation  of 
the  rural  development  strategy  and  maximize  coordination  of 
oral  programs  affecting  rural  areas  through  a  systematic  effort 


(1)  improve  coimunication  and  encourage  cooperation  among 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  ir.  the  administration  of  rural 
deveXopment  programs r 

(2)  eliminate  conflicts,  duplication,  and  gaps  in  program 
OTverage,  ami  resolve  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
inject  Ives,  administration,  and  effects  of  rural  developnient  pro- 
grams? ^ 

(3)  facilitate  the  sharing  or  conunon  location  of  fi«jld  of- 
fices of  Federal  agencies  administering  similar  or  complementary 
programs  and  unification  of  delivery  systems,  where  feasible^  to 
Mxiaize  convenience  and  accessxtility  of  suf4i  agencies  and  pro- 
gram to  rural  residents; 

(4)  facilitate  and  expedite  joint  funding  of  rural  projects 
through  Fed&ral  proqt^ms; 

t5)  correct  administrative  problems  in  Federal  programs  that 
delay  or  hinder  the  effective  delivery  of  services,  assistance, 
or  benefits  to  rural  nreas?  and 

<6}  simplify,  standardize,  and  reauce  the  complexity  of  ap-- 
plications,  reports,  and  other  forms  requirc?d  under  Federal  rural 
development  programs. 

Pub.lU.  92-419  ,   ,    -  , 

i  2210.     Deputy  Secretary  of  Agri^alture?  appointment  •   .    .  . 
t  2211.     Samo?  duties  •    -    »  , 

<  2211a.  Under  secretary  of  Agriculture  for  International  Af- 
fairs and  Commodity  Programs?   appointment   »  T^I   I  ^ 

§  2211b.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small  C<^8Runity 
and  Rural  Development;   appointment!,  etc^    ]   ]   ]  , 

{ 22l2b>      AJdiMonal  Assistant    Secret£,ry   of   Agriculture?  ap^ 
ntmgnt,   iuti'^b  artd  ccfflj^^^nsation  .   .    ,   ,  ~ 
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rWANTED 


RURAi.  LBRARES  is  koMng  for  more  ifirect  Input  from  people 
bivoived  with  rural  library  devekHment 

We  are  sottdting  Regkmai  Reports  on  aH  aspects  of  library 
service  in  small  or  rural  libr»1es.  Appropriate  reports  wiii  be 
(Rjblished  In  RURAL  LSRARES. 


Grmt  Prt^ans 
Outreach  Strategies 
Co(H>«^e  Ventures 
Community  An^ys^  Projects 
Pubitelty  hteas 

Concems/Problaiis  &  Solutiom 


If  you,  or  anyone  In  your  system,  h  interested  In  cooperating  In 
thfe  venture  to  share  ideas,  programs  and  problans,  write  to 


EDITOR  -  mjRAL  UBRARIES 
ril  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Ubral^hlp 
^  J  Clarion  State  College 

Cl^n,  PA  16214 


REGIONAL  REPORTERS 


Possible  topics  to  report  on  bidude: 
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Study  of  Rural 
Librarianship 


REFERENCE  SERVICE  IN  RURAL 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

AumkB.  Thk  ctiidy  fsoMm  «  totid  pt>fttfi  of  tfafiiK  atrAem>  md  pnMeam  mdtaU  to 
Iftnaries  Mnite  comsmmitk*  of  msAmt  ZSfiW.  E»m  on  •  B^rfkHid  mrnvkt  f^i  report 
b  mmm^  nMm%a^^  re^oitftBy  and  b>  ito  of  seiTke  msL  BXJfEREUCE  S^¥K:£  1M 
EURAt  PU&UC  LII^AKlESbavoBdSiMofkfcHTaBtionfoannijMi^^ 
CKpwidkig  MM  of  btsiti^* 


To  psrdboe  «  copy  of  Uu>  enll^temiig  rcw  puldlcatkra  Rod         (pyttgitd)  to  The 
Crad«r  icH^  the  Studjp  ol  SUtra)  LwfBridiuhip*  Schoc^  (rf  VA^rmy  Scfence,  Qifion 
Coliey,  CMoa,  fVsia^^vuik  16214. 
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LIBRARIANSHIP 
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A  New  Publication  DEV  ELOPING  A  MARKETIMG 


The  Center  for  the  Sliwly  of  Rural  tibr/ihanship  a  «>ininilf ed  to  stimulatmg  the  tievtlop- 
mcnt  of  rural  library  services.  Rec<^»izing  iKe  importamx  ol  the  rise  of  the  markettns  movt- 
mm  in  American  public  Jibr^tes,  the  Centn  h  pleased  lo  make  avsifabkr  this  guide  of 
marketing  promUires,  Devek>ped  for  librarians  who  have  enthusiasm  but,  perhaps,  limited 
experience,  the  work  reviews  In  a  readable.  *  ep  by  ^ep  manner  the  complete  sequence  of 
activities  for  effective  program  devetopmoti.  Dr.  Grunenwald*s  work,  with  ns  clear  ei^ptei^ 
applicable  to  libraries,  pmvkles  a  solid  base  of  inforn^tion. 


Please  wnd  eopy(s)  of  Devck>|»ng  a  Marketing  Pn^jram  fm  Librarits  ai  $5.00  em:h. 
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RURAL  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA:     THE  1980 AND  BEYOND 


Suaan  Raftery 
Rural  Sociologist 
Ohio  State  unxver»lty 
ColoinbuSi  Ohio 


Rural  America  today  ilnds  itself  an  a  critical  transition 
period.  It  could  be  said  that  perhaps  "rural"  society  is 
cowing  of  age.  However,  the  rural  communities  in  this 
country  are  not  playing  catch  up.  instead,  rural  communities 
and  t.'ose  who  live  in  them  arf?  setting  the  pace  and  leading 
the  way.  This  may  not  fit  the  old  stereotypes  of  rural 
America  as  we  have  Known  it  in  our  lifetime;  but  neverthe- 
less, the  changes  are  occuring. 

To  this,  you  might  respond  with  one  word  ''How?"  And  my 
response  is,  "In  so  many  fundamental  ways  that  are  exciting 
and  challenging,  Irt  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  despite 
what  the  media  would  lead  us  to  believe,  Hural  America  is 
alive  in  1985."  Rural  America  is  not  dead  nor  is  it  dying, 
rather  it  is  undergoing  yet  another  critical  -revolution." 
This  is  not  the  first  revolution  nor  will  it  be  the  last. 

Those  who  saw  hand  labor  replaced  by  the  McCornicX  reaper 
or  the  John  Deere  plow  of  tne  mid-^nineteenth  century, 
witnessed  the  first  rural  revolution.  Later  in  that  same 
century,  further  mechanization  replaced  still  more  tedious 
tasXs* 

In  our  own  century,  we  have  witnessed  the  substitution  of 
tractors  for  horses,  electricity  for  Kerosene  lamps,  and 
technology  for  huiwin  labor. 
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IVnd  now  w€s  stand  on  the  edge  of  another  revolution  —  high 
technology  and  its  application  not  only  to  farming  but  to 
other  sectors  of  the  rural  community  ae  well, 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  dispel  the  myth  of  the 
country  bumpkin.  No  longer  will  imf^ges  such  a«i  the  **Oukes  of 
Hansard",  "Green  Acres*,  or  the  -Beverly  Hillbillies"  be 
acceptable  in  portraying  the  rural  lifestyle.  in  the  past, 
rural  people  have  been  brought  into  the  arena  of  urban 
America  much  more  than  urban  people  have  been  brought  into 
the  arena  of  rural  America,  Ti*c  challenge  before  ua  ia  to 
turn  this  around  and  to  be  proud  of  our  rich  rural  heritage. 
It  is  time  that  the  national  media  be  made  aware  of  the 
diversity  and  vitality  of  rural  people  and  their  communi- 
ties. It  ia  time  to  change  the  Grant  Wood  ** American  Gothic* 
xmage* 

In  the  past,  the  term  rural  would  bring  to  mind  images  of 
big  white  farm  houses,  pristine  surroundings  and  an  idyllic 
lifestyle.  This  is  the  myth  we  need  to  dispel*  Our  typical 
rural  communities  of  the  past  and  realistically  for  the 
future  will  remain  quite  constant.  These  include  farming 
commimtites  of  the  Midwest,  Coastal  fxshlng  communitites  of 
the  Northeast,  logging  cami>s  in  the  KoKtliwest^  rr^almining 
towns  in  Appalachia «  and  cow  towns  in  the  southwest .  Yet 
within  these  long  established  coimnunities  we  are  beginning  to 
witness  a  diversification  of  the  economic  base  beyond 
farming  or  other  natural  resources  extractive  industries. 

These  communities  in  the  future  may  also  include  a 
center  for  a  service  industry  such  as  an  insurance  company, 
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m  collectlva  group  of  professionals  linked  to  urban  %«>rk- 
pXacQS  via  computer  terminals  and  rooderos,  or  even  a  >*igh 
tdchnoXogy  c«nter  where  component  parte,  silicon  chips,  or 
coajniter  software  are  produ<7ed , 

Creativity  and  innovation  on  the  part  of  rural  entrepre- 
neurs will  transform  the  economic  and  social  base  of  rural 
America.  Yet  there  is  one  catch  to  all  of  this--rural 
communities  will  continue  to  be  distinctive  and  organization- 
ally  different  from  urban  America. 

At  first,  these  appear  to  be  two  mutually  exclusive 
events — how  can  change  occur  and  yet  remain  constant?  Quite 
simply  no  matter  how  many  non-tarmers  move  into  a  community, 
the  rural  community's  largest  industry  has  been  and  will 
always  remain  agriculture.  it  is  precisely  the  changes  in 
agriculture  which  have  allowed  for  the  change  in  rural 
communities. 

Agriculture,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has  always  bfcn  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  base  from  which  ail  oth'^r  economic 
endeavors  have  evolved.  The  basic  needs  of  all  people — food, 
fiber^and  shelters-are  extracted  from  the  earth.  As  we 
migrated  to  urban  centers  and  concrete  walkways  many  of  us 
lost  the  sense  of  rootedness  in  the  land  and  what  it  pro- 
duces* Those  who  live  and  worX  in  rural  communities  have 
not  lost  this  rootedness.  Daily  they  are  surrounded  with  the 
realities  of  food  or  energy  production.  The  community  tends 
to  revolve  in  the  cycle  of  the  seasons. 

This  in  turn  has  h^d  and  will  continue  to  have  a  profound 
effect  on  those  who   live  there.     Whether  or  not  you  are 
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engaged  directly  In  igricultural  production,  your  life  in  a 
rural  conwimity  folA.owB  much  the  same  cyclical  nature. 

Before  1970  the  rural  ccMWBiaiities  i-  thia  country  experi- 
enced a  continual  decline.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  decline  nfould  not  continue  throughout  the  1970' ~. 
Then,  as  the  census  data  from  1970  became  available  slong 
with  the  mid-decade  update,  Calvin  Beale,  a  demographer  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  discovered  an 
unprecedented  change.  For  the  first  time  rural  counties  *i?ere 
growing  at  a  higher  rate  than  were  the  urban  centers.  Thxs 
phenomenon  came  to  be  known  by  -several  popula*^ly  used 
terms — "Rural  Renaissance**  and  "Rural  Turnaround"  being  the 
most  widely  used.  Between  1970  and  1980  rural  counties 
gained  nearly  4.8  million  new  residents*  Many  counties*  in 
fact  the  majority  of  those  which  increased  population,  were 
for  the  first  time  beyond  the  urban  fringe  communities.  This 
turnaround  came  to  be  a  significant  factor  for  two  reasons. 
First,  vast,  depressed,  sparsely  settled  rural  areas  experi- 
enced not  only  population  growth  wnich  has  brought  jobs« 
additional  commercial  services/  diversification  but,  in 
general/  an  overall  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life. 

Second,  the  myth  that  was  once  held  sacred,  that  growth 
could  only  occur  through  expansion  of  urbanization,  was 
dispelled.  The  major  modern  theories  of  social  economic 
development  were  to  be  reassessed-  One  no  longer  needed  a 
densely  populated  area  in  order  to  ensure  economic  growth. 
The  movement  of  the  in-migrants  impacted  ,^11  sectors  of  the 
rural  community  much  more   than  natural    increase  through 


)»lrth8.  Demand  for  jobs  increased »  new  transportation 
systems  ware  needed,  public  services,  health  care  £acilltie8# 
and  entertainment  deir.ands  multiplied.  The  only  industry  that 
did  not  witness  growth  in  actual  nuinbersr  however ,  was 
agriculture*  This  in-inigration  did  not  signify  a  resurgence 
io  the  number  of  people  xn  the  on- farm  population*  As  a 
matter  of  fact  thxs  sector  continued  to  decline  at  an  almost 
steady  rate. 

Those  who  moved  to  rural  America  were  RK>stly  younger,  with 
higher  occupational  statuses  and  more  years  of  formal 
education.  There  was  as  well  a  great  influx  of  younger 
retirees  looXmg  for  places  in  the  country  after  long  careers 
in  urban  areas-  Many  of  the  new  residents  were  affluent  and 
all  were  far  more  cosiwpolitan  than  the  native  rural  resi- 
dent. Rural  people  were  no  longer  synonymous  with  the  farm 
population.  Yet  today i  ten  years  after  this  phenomenon 
occured^  the  quaint  and  provincial  image  of  the  rural 
population  persxstSf  when  in  fact  diversity  and  complexity 
may  be  better  descriptors  of  rural  coanmunitieB- 

While  the  number  and  variety  of  economic  options  have 
increased,  rural  America  remains  persistent  in  differing  front 
urban  America.  Many  policynia?<;ers  believe  that  rural  America 
no  longer  needs  special  ^ttentxoii.  A£t«ft  ail,  with  the 
<n>ming  of  modern  transportation  systems^  rapid  communication, 
mass  media,  ani  internal  migration/  America  has  become  one 
homogeneous  society,  hasn't  it?  This  in  fact  is  false,  and 
It  is  time  to  speak  up  that  watered  down  urban  models  will  no 
longer  be  acceptable   for   rural  society.     The  differences 
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between  urban  and  rural  Bf*  be  explicitly  recognised  If  ve 
are  to  truly  serve  rural  America* 

Rural  A»erica  i«  made  up  of  ecological  p  occupational  and 
eocioeultural  characteristics  that  differ  from  urban  Ameri- 
ca. Ecologically  rural  ccmununities  have  been  long  settled 
and  have  remained  relatively  geographically  and  socially 
isolated  from  other  segments  of  society. 

Occupationally ,  rural  is  no  longer  synonumous  with 
agricultrral  I  yet  a  hisfh  percentage  of  the  worXforce  is 
involved  in  agricultural  or  natural  resources  related 
occupations*  Examples  of  such  are  businesses  specialising 
in  supplying  firewood,  truck  farms  which  supply  fresh 
vegetables  to  local  supermarkets*  artisans  who  rely  on  the 
natural  environment  for  their  grafts,  and  those  involved  in 
extractive  industries  such  as  lumbering  and  fisheries. 
Tourism  likewise  constitutes  a  large  segment  of  rural 
communities  and  requires  multiple  occupations  in  the  natural 
environment*  Even  if  professionals  have  moved  to  rural 
areas,  many  are  involved  with  producing  something  from  the 
land  either  out  of  necessity  or  for  therapeutic  reasons « 

Finally,  the  predominance  of  personal,  face-to- face 
relationships  among  similar  people  marks  the  sociocultural 
aspect  of  the  coitmiunity.  labile  rural  culture  is  impacted  by 
the  larger  ^.merican  culture,  there  persists  a  comparitive 
slowness  in  altering  the  rural  he.   tage . 

Admittedly,  even  using  the  three  criteria — ecological, 
occupational,  and  sociocultural — rural  and  urban  do  not  form 
entirely  distinct  or  separate  subpopui*itions.     But  there  are 
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Atill  importanti  differences.     In  rural  Americas 

♦the  ratio  of  males  to  female©  la  higher 
^inccMnes  are  lower 

♦proportionately  rnore  families  are  in  poverty 
♦women  are  less  likely  to  be  employed  outside  the  home 
full-ti  me 

♦native-born  adult  residents  have  less  formal  schooling 
♦elderly  are  disproportionately  represented. 

Likewise  there  continue  to  exist  many  disadvantages  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  many  public  services  in  rural 
communities.  These  disadvantages  stem  largely  from  the 
small,  scattered  populations  that  contribute  to  a  high 
cost  per  person  of  providing  services.  These  services 
include^  fire  and  police  protection,  education,  religious 
institutions  J  transportation  facilities,  welfare  services, 
health  care,  and  available,   safe  water  supply* 

Beyond  demographic  and  service  delivery  differences  there 
ulBo  remain  distinctions  between  rural  and  urban  outlooks. 
While  the  influx  of  new  residents  has  been  a  fairly  smooth 
transit 'on^r  it.  is  the  differences  in  outlooks  that  have 
caused  the  greatest  clash  between  old  and  new  residents.  The 
values,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  goals  of  the  rural  resident 
are  markedly  different  from  those  of  urban  Americans.  Rural 
cc^snunities  tend  to  be  more  traditional  in  moral  orientation, 
less  accepting  of  minority  rights,  more  ideologically 
religious  and  cons3rvat i ve,  more  likely  to  oppose  the 
intervention   of    federal    or    state  governments,    and  are 
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9enuinely  luore  satisfied  with  their  present  lifestyle. 

Just  as  &here  are  differences  a^ng  rural  communities  so 
:;o  are  there  dif fertitnces  amonq  rural  residents.  The  rural 
population  does  not  present  a  single,  united*  or  undifferen- 
tiated position  on  any  characteristic-  Often  the  distinction 
depends  on  the  dagree  of  ecological  or  occupational  rurality. 
Other  factors  such  as  age,  income*  education,  sex,  race,  and 
ethnicity  have  also  been  shown  to  relate  to  behavioral 
differences.  Still,  geographic  subcultures  of  rural  can  also 
enter  into  the  picture.  For  example  in  the  agriculture 
sector «  tobacco  farmers  in  the  Deep  South  differ  from  the 
Midwest  corn  grower,  who  differs  from  the  Northeastern 
dairyman  and  the  West  Coast  fruit  farmer.  At  t^e  present 
time  there  is  a  lack  of  reliable  national  survey  data  for 
rural  inhabitants,  and  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  state 
with  any  certainty  that  there  are  persistent  differences 
between  the  value  systems  of  long  term  rural  residents 
and  new  rural  residents. 

With  all  of  this  then  as  background  let  us  now  take  a  look 
at  the  future  and  what  it  might  hold  for  rural  America.  As 
it  was  stated  earlier,  rural  America  is  in  the  position  to 
lead  the  way  in  the  areas  of  high  and  bio-technclogy  develop- 
ments of  the  future.  Borrowing  a  term  from  the  ls60's — rural 
America  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  "new  frontier"  of  change 
and  developinent  in  rural  America. 

Rural  society's  economic  base  is  now  linked  to  the  most 
progressive  parts  of  the  national  and  international  econo.tiy. 
Ilie  rural  economy  is  in  actuality  an  adjunct  to  metropolitan 
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production  rather  than  the  distant  supplier  of  materials, 
workers,  and  lif e-f^tyles* 

Of  the  areas  that  are  seen  to  have  the  greatest  growth 
rates,  high  technology  and  the  service  sector  lead  the  \my* 
Telecommunications,  satellite  technology,  and  computers  will 
become  as  fansiliar  in  rural  America  as  silos  and  windmills. 
This  expansion  of  high  technology  will  also  reinforce  the 
present"  trends  in  rural  ejTiployment •  First,  the  decline  of 
agriculture  s  the  dominant  employer  in  all  regions  of  the 
country*  Seconds  the  growth  of  small  manufacturing  compan- 
ies in  rural  communities,  many  related  directly  to  high 
tech*  And  finally,  the  expansion  of  the  service  industry 
which  employs  nearly  60%  of  the  rural  labor  force.  This 
expansion  of  the  service  sector  will  provide  in  many 
instances  the  new  basis  for  the  growing  rural  economy* 

To  get  a  clear  picture  of  this  growth  let  us  look  at  some 
facts  and  figures. 

Professional  service  Industry  employment  grew  43*1  percent 
from  19^0-1977.  This  included;  trucking,  insurance, 
wholesale  trade,  construction,  and  computer  services. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  by  Cal  in  Beale  at  the 
USDA:  22.9  percent  of  recent  in*-migrants  are  employed  in 
professional  services-  Only  17.0  percent  of  old-time 
residents  are  professionalsr  21.3  percent  of  migrants  are 
employed  in  trade;  18.1  percent  are  employed  in 
manufaccuring • 

Overall,    newcomers   e  or   exceeded  old-timers  in 

proportion  of  employment  in  .    ^   fields  except  manufacturing, 
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agsriculturo,  and  transportaclon » 

Moat  of  the  attractivenesa  of  the  rural  cowmltias  In  the 
1970* 80*8  and  beyond  directly  linked  to  the  attractive-* 
nesa  of  the  interstate  highway  system,  expanded  rural 
electrification,  improved  rural  schools,  available  public 
services ,  higher  education  opportunities,  and  expanded 
regional  planning. 

How  then  can  agencies  begin  to  develop  a  strategy  to  serve 
this  heterogeneous  population  called  rural  America?  How  can 
parameters  be  set  so  that  realistic  goals  can  be  i^t?  How 
can  we  categorise  the  different  types  of  rural  growth  coro- 
aunities  in  order  to  better  serve  the  varying  constituencies? 

Throughout  my  remarks  today,  X  have  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  rural  coimnunities  are  not  all  alike  and  are  as  clearly 
differentiated  as  urban  neighborhoods.  Rural  growth  has 
created  a  nuuiber  of  interdependent  types  of  communities  that 
are  linked  in  regional  networks  throughout  the  nation.  As 
planners  of  a  service  to  rural  communities  you  are  probably 
aware  of  each  of  these  "types".  Let  as  look  at  these  and 
then  explore  the  linkages  that  affect  not  only  the  individual 
ccnmiunities  but  also  those  rural  residents  that  Ixve  in  the 
open  country  surrounding  these  coramunities . 

Government-Trade  Coimnunitles 

These  comjrjunities  are  the  prototypical  service  connnuni- 
ties.  Usually  larger  than  county  seats  these  communities 
operate  as  centers  of  trade  and  government  services,  'r -lis  is 
where  you  wou3d  find  regional  shopping  centers  as  well  as 
central  offices  for  social  services. 
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Uniyer  s  1 1  y»Pro  f  e  a  s  i  ona  1  coign  un  i  t  i  ee 

Sc^netimes  referred  to  as  "town  and  gown"  these  coBWunities 
are  usually  the  location  of  a  state  college  or  university. 
Often  this  type  of  coiwnunxty  serves  as  the  center  of  techno^ 
logical  development  for  the  rural  coimnunity  and  much  of  the 
economy  is  cased  on  the  expertise  housed  at  the  educational 
institution,  of  benefit  to  the  entire  community,  healthcare 
facilities  are  usually  exemplary  as  compared  to  other  rural 
communities* 

Industry  Dominated  Communities 

In  these  communities  one  will  find  large  manufacturing  or 
office  complexes  for  the  rural  employees*  The  incentives  to 
build  in  rural  communities  include  a  reliable  labor  force, 
the  ability  (through  non-union  shops)  to  pay  lomr  wagesr 
and  taic  considerations.  in  the  past  these  were  more  tradi- 
tional industries  but  now  one  can  find  insurance  companies 
and  high  tech  businesses  located  in  rural  towns. 

Ttourism  Cc^mnunities 

These  communities  have  three  distinctive  constituencies t 
firsts  the  native  rural  resident  who  supplements  other 
income  by  working  in  a  position  related  to  tourism,  often  at 
a  minimum  wage;  second,  the  tourist  w>*Oi  for  perhaps  two 
weeks  out  of  the  year*  resides  in  the  comrr.vunity ;  and  third, 
the  professiOH'^l  with  portable  skills  and  the  resources  to 
afforU  the  high  cost  of  a  tourist  setting  who  moved  to  the 
rural  community  permanently.  Examples  of  such  commimities 
include  Stowe,  Vermont;  Mendocino,  California;  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,   and  the   list  could  go  on  and  on-     A  remote- located 
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computer  prograii«ner  would  be  a  typical  professional  one  would 
find  in  a  tourlat  community  as  a  year-round  resident. 
Rctiiement  Communities 

The  1970 's  also  marked  a  change  In  the  retirement  patterns 
of  American  workers.  For  the  first  time  large  nunAjers  of  the 
population  were  taking  early  retirement.  This  group  could 
usually  afford  to  move  to  rural  communities  that  had  been 
planned  with  their  special  needs  in  mind.  Areas  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  Florida,  California,  the  Missouri  Osarks,  and 
Arizona  come  to  mind.  In  these  communities  the  retired 
usually  constitute  about  half  of  the  population  while  the 
other  half  provide  services  to  them. 

Resource-Based  Doom  Towns 

C^e  will  find  these  communities  primarily  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Kockxes,  in  Appalachia,  in  oil-rich  parts  of  the 
South,  and  in  parts  of  the  Bxg  Sky  country  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  Wherever  extractive  industries  such  as  oil,  lining, 
strip-mining,  or  lumbering  can  be  found,  you  will  also  find 
boom  towns. 

Jusr  contemplating  the  great  diversity  of  these  different 
types  of  communities  it  shoulu  become  clear  that  every 
educational  and  occupational  variation  is  represented — 
minorities,  poor  as  well  as  affluent,  men  and  women,  young 
and  elderly,  old-timer  and  new  resident.  And  this  is 
Just  for  the  growing  communities,  yet  not  all  rural  counties 
saw  growth  during  the  1970 's  and  80 'a. 

Accordini  to  census  data,  485  rural  counties  lost 
population  rrom  1970-1980.      Primarily   in  the  Midwest  and 
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South «  these  communities  are  still  dependent  on  agri culture » 
or  have  declined  because  of  the  closjing  of  railroad  lines  or 
(as  in  New  England)  the  closiny  cf  many  small  factories. 
These  communities  are  less  attractive  to  new  migrants^  and 
the  decline  creates  a  cyclical  effect  of  more  decline.  All 
of  the  same  constituencies  are  present,  yet  the  economic 
slump  tends  to  also  create  a  sociocul tural  slump  of  helpless- 
ness* These  commun  it  ies  in  turn  beconte  more  dependent  upon 
outside  help. 

This  brings  us  to  one  more  factor  confronting  rural 
America  today  and  that  is  the  farm  crisis.  Earlier  I  stated 
that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  t^U  rtot  touch  upon  tyiis-  Having 
laid  the  groundMK>rV  of  the  rural  community,  it  is  now  that  I 
would  like  to  address  this  issue. 

First*  please  do  not  tune*out  as  is  often  the  case  when 
this  topic  is  discussed*  At  the  outset  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  farm  crisis  is  not  just  the  farmers'  problem^  it  is 
everyone's  problem — for  we  all  eat.  What  is  at  stake  is  a 
sustainable  foo<5  production  system  in  this  country  And  the 
loss  of  family  l*iriTi3  not  only  jeoi-irdiaes  that  *ood  supply 
system,  but  also  it  thret*tens  the  very  fabric  of  our  rural 
communities.  As  stated  befure,  agriculture,  while  employing 
2.7  percent  of  the  population,  is  still  the  largest  industry 
in  the  rural  community^  As  farmers  and  their  families  are 
displaced  from  the  land,  the  economic  structure  c£  the  entire 
community  is  affected.  For  every  six  farmers  that  go  out  of 
business,  one  business  on  Main  Street  will  also  be  boarded 
up.     Families  will  move  away.     Schools  will  be  closed*  Even 
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churches  *^ilX  stand  etspty.  And  a  oomnmnity,  once  lost,  will 
ba  9one  forever*  vmile  newcomers  have  brought  new  occupa- 
tions, no  one  is  quite  sure  just  what  will  happen  if  the 
e'.*onomic  base  of  the  cc«innunity  is  undermined  by  the  loss  of 
agriculture*  The  corporation  who  will  eventually  own  the 
land  will  have  total  vertical  integration  frow  planting  to 
narXetingr  they  will  coii«  to  raise  the  crop  and  will  take  the 
profit  far  from  the  local  community  and  its  institutions. 
The  rural  community  will  be  gone.  So  as  you  can  see,  what  is 
the  farmer's  problem  today  will  become  yours  and  mine  in  the 
near  future* 

Rural  communities  today  are  marXed  by  increased  divorces; 
women  ar*:-  working  full-tinse.  Children  are  experiencing  the 
same  levels  of  stress  and  anxiety  as  their  parents;  dru^j  and 
alcohol  dependency  is  growing  ♦  Displaced  farmers  and 
businessmen  are  seeking  retraining  for  other  jobs.  School 
enrollment  is  declining.  And  in  general,  the  mood  is  bleaX. 
By  1990  we  will  have  lost  nearly  2/3  of  the  fanners  that  were 
present  in  1980.  Just  how  this  will  affect  rural  America  no 
one  really  knows.  But  just  a  few  facts  from  a  recent  study 
completed  in  Missouri  by  Dr.  William  Heffernan.  This  study 
is  representative  of  only  one  situation  in  the  country,  but  I 
am  sure  the  enormity  of  the  proolem  will  become  apparent? 

Uinety^seven  percent  of  the  men  and  100  percent  of 
the  women  interviewed  indicated  they  became  depressed - 

Over  50  percent  of  the  men  and  72  percent  of  the  women 
still  experience  depression. 

Two-thirds  reported  ''withdrawing  from  family  and  friends." 
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Three-fourths  of  the  men  and  69  pexcent  of  the  wowen 
reported  experiencing  feelings  of  mrthleseness*  Children* e 
school  grades  went  down. 

Adoldscent  children  became  nore  withdrawn  ci.:d  bitter  over 
diiainiehed  social  statu,  and  being  forced  to  tnovi^  and  change 
schools*    And  the  list  could  go  on. 

With  the  private  sector  deteriorating,  xt  is  not  long 
before  the  public  sector  is  af f ected-->^declining  property 
values  and  tax  bases,  and  shrinking  public  revenues*  As  a 
result,  county  services  are  being  cut  at  a  time  when  there  is 
increasing  need  for  them. 

Conclusion 

In  a  short  period  of  time  X  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of 
information.  Some  of  it  you  ituiy  have  heard  before,  while 
some  information  may  be  new.  All  will  iinpact  your  jobs  ac 
people  who  work  with  rural  communities. 

With  the  plethora  of  Information  in  the  media  about  the 
"rural  renaissance**  the  general  public  is  being  informed,  at 
least  by  implication,  that  the  welf»ire  of  many  rural  communi- 
ties is  greatly  improving*  While,  more  recently,  the  media 
has  proclaimed  the  farm  crisis  as  the  end  of  rural  America  ► 
8oth  iisages  are  in  their  own  way  correct,  but  to  the  general 
public  confusing*  Perhaps  it  can  be  said  this  way,  "Rural 
America  is  not  dead,  but  everything  in  the  countryside  is  not 
O.K. I- 

The  med ia  would  have  uh  bel  ieve  that  there  is  a  mass 
exodus  occuring  from  rural  A^nerlca,  and  that  the  last  one  out 
will  close  the  door  and  shut  off  the  lights.     This  is  hardly 
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the  situation.  Yet  if  nothing  is  done  to  offset  this  image, 
t#G  aay  well  find  any  and  all  funding  for  rural  projects 
being  discontinued* 

Whatever  shape  agricultural  industry  taKes  as  it  moves 
through  the  current  transistion  period,  there  will  still 
remain  rural  comraunities  of  some  sort  to  Si»rve-  Just  how  we 
can  predict  how  this  will  be  done  may  be  an  exercise  in 
crystal  ball  gazing  until  new  data  is  collected*  But  we  nsust 
not  stop  the  creative  energies  that  have  brought  all  of  us  to 
work  with  rural  people. 

There  are  three  things  all  of  us  can  do  through  this 
uncertain  time  period: 

l-  Continue  to  be  optimistic «  Doom,  glooro,  and  woe-is-iwe 
will  not  solve  anything.  Look  for  the  positive  aspects  that 
rural  living  and  serving  rural  communities  can  offer  to 
others  in  your  profession!  •'Rural"  has  some  very  exciting 
things  happening. 

2.  Continue  to  be  creative.  You  will  have  an  opportunity 
at  this  conference  to  share  ideas  with  your  colleagues  from 
all  regions  of  this  country.  Take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity. Creative  ideas  will  flow  here  that  you  as  an  individu- 
al may  never  have  thought  to  try* 

3t  Continue  to  be  caring  >  I  am  convinced  that  those  who 
choose  to  work  with  a  rural  constituency  really  care  about 
people.  Why  else  would  we  travel  for  miles  and  m:  les  to 
serve  such  small  nun^ers?  As  professionals  in  the  informa- 
tion business  you  have  an  exciting  future  ahead  of  you  in 
rural  communities •     Bringing  not  only  bcwKs  but  »any  of  the 
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new  technologies  to  rural  coimnimlties,  you  have  the  opportun*^ 
ity  to  profoundly  affect  the  lives  of  many  mQjn,  vnc^n,  and 
children  who  n^ould  have  no  other  means  o^  broadening  their 
horisona  beyond  the  rural  communities  in  which  they  live* 
Heterogeneity  is  the  new  operative  word  as  you  look  to  the 
future  and  the  service  you  bring,  i  thanX  you  for  allowing 
»e  to  share  my  observations  concerning  rvral  America  with  you 
today,  and  wish  yru  success  for  your  time  together  that  it 
will  be  botu  rewarding  and  revitalising  as  you  return  to  your 
individual  states  to  implement  new  ideae.  X  hope  you  enjoy 
your  brief  stay  in  Columbus  and  liHewise  that  you  might 
consider  returning  to  rural  Ohio,  the  heart  of  it  all. 
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FftODUClHG  QUALITY  BOOKMOBILE  SERVICE  WITHOUT  GOING  BROKE 


Carol  Hole 

Outreach  Coordinator 
Santa  Fe  Regional  Library 
Gainesville,  Florxda 

I*ve  been  asked  to  tell  you  what  1  kno^  about  producing 
quality  bookmobile  service.  Please  bear  in  znind  that  I'm  a 
working  librarian «  What  I  have  to  say  is  what  I  found  out 
the  hard  way,  by  stumbling  around  and  rnaking  mistakes,  I  am 
not  a  mrld-class  expert — unless  you  accept  the  definition  of 
an  expisrt  as  "a  person  who's  fifty  miles  from  home,"  In  that 
case,  1*18  definitely  an  expert* 

My  ideas  are  strictly  practical,  in  the  sense  that  they 
work  for  me.  Please  remember  that  they  may,  or  may  not,  ii^rk 
in  your  circumstances* 

On  the  other  hand,  don't  assume  they  won't  work,  either* 
I  Kmce  worked  for  a  man  who  responded  to  every  new  idea  with, 
"We  tried  that  in  1950,  It  doesn't  work*"  Things  had 
changed,  but  his  mind  hadn't. 

I  fall  into  that  traPf  too.  Five  years  ago,  I  put  my 
staff  on  a  schedule  of  four  ten-hour  days  a  week*  It  saved 
lots  of  money.  This  year,  my  boss  suggested  we  might  do 
better  on  f  eight-hour  days,  but  did  I  want  to  consider 
that?  Hahi  The  4/10  week  was  jny  personal  innovation  •  She 
had  to  drag  me  kicking  and  screaming  even  to  look  at  the 
alternative  that  just  because  it  saved  iTK?ney  five  years  ago, 
didn't  mean  it  still  did. 

The  moral  of  that  ist     no  matter  how  "obvious*  it  seems 
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t;bat  your  way  of  doing  things  was  handed  down  by  CcwJ  on  Mcnint 
Sinai,  make  sure  you* re  right  by  testing  it  againet  other 
ways*  Because  if  there's  one  tb*.ng  th^t  is  essential  to  good 
outreach  service #   it'i^  change* 

If  your  service  hasn't  changed  rauch  in  five  years,  the 
odds  are  100  to  I  that  you're  doing  something  that's  out- 
moded, inefficient,  or  no  ionger  fits  the  needs  of  your 
conan  unity  • 

WHAT  IS  QUALITY  SFRVICE? 

My  library  has  had  four  director 9  in  sir,  years •  I  asked 
each  new  director,  "Should  I  go  for  maximum  circulation,  or 
serve  those  who  ne^f?  us  the  most?" 

Every  one  of  them  said,  •*j^5aximuIn  circulation  I  **  But  then 
they  added,  "Ah,  . -but .  ^be  sure  to  serve  those  who  need  us, 
too.* 

I  thought  they  were  coppmy  out,  but  now  I  see  they  were 
right*  The  most  responsible  way  to  use  the  taxpayer's  dollar 
is  to  go  for  b?g  circulation.  Your  friendly,  local  govern- 
ment officials  (who  love  you  so  dearly)  are  less  likely  to 
see  your  bookmobile  as  a  "frxli*'  and  cut  it  out  of  the 
budget  • 

Then  you  can  also  serve  the  needy  people •  You  jurt  put 
their  stop  on  the  samt?  day  you  go  to  a  popular  stop  nearby, 
and  say,  "Really,  it's  costir.g  us  almost  nothing  to  serve 
thero*  since  we  had  to  go  right  past  there  anyway.^  Sneaki- 
ness  pays  off. 

This  worKed  so  well  fo.  me  that  after  several  years  of 
threatening   to  cut   the  bookmobiles,    my  County  Commissioners 
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gave  up«  They  couldn't  handle  the  letters  and  phone  calls* 
Deinq  popular  is  your  best  guarantee  that  you'll  still  be 
there  to  serve  the  needy. 

I*m  sorry  to  tell  you  that  this  means  that  your  key  to 
good  bookmobile  service  is  cost  per  circulation.  That 
doesn't  sound  as  inspirim^  as  taking  culture  to  the  country, 
but  it's  vital.  Because,  if  your  cost  per  circulation  is 
much  higher  than  the  Main  Library's,  you're  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  justifying  keeping  that  booKjuobile  on  the  road. 

so  how  can  you  lower  costs,  and  still  give  terrific 
service? 


1#  Look  at  where  you  stop.  Even  a  smell  bookmobile  eats 
dollars,  so  it  makes  no  sense  to  send  your  bookniobile  to 
nursing  homes  or  the  homebound?  those  people  can't  get  up 
the  bookmobile  steps*  If  you  use  a  regular  van  with  a 
wheelchair  ramp  in  the  back,  you  can  wheel  a  booktruck 
right  to  their  bedside  if  necessary,  and  it  only  takes  one 
person  to  -to  it. 

Same  goes  at  jails,  unless  all  inmates  can  come 
out  to  the  booknK>bile.    And  they  hardly  ever  can* 

For  the  same  reason,  I'm  horrified  at  the  nunO^er 
of  bookmobiles  that  go  house-to-house,  or  stop  for  one 
or  two  families.  That's  a  shameful  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

When  I  did  a  workshop  for  the  bookmobile  librarians 
in  South  Carolina,  one  guy  came  up  afterward  and  said, 
"It's  okay  for  my  bookmobile  to  go  house-^to-touse #  because 
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WB  get  our  gas  free." 

"Uoi*  the  heck  do  you  nwnage  that?**  1  said. 

*0h,  we  get  it  from  the  County  garage** 

Who  did  he  think  was  paying  for  that  gas— the  tooth 

fairy? 

It's  irresponsible  to  ignore  costs  that  don't  coii» 
out  ot  the  library  budget.  Nothing's  free  if  the  taxpayer 
is  paying  for  it,  and  house-to-house  service  is  very,  very 
expensive . 

We've  known  for  years  that  if  you  build  a  new 
library,  your  circulation  will  al%#ays  double,  but  only  if 
you  build  it  on  a  main  street.  The  same  goes  for  book- 
mobile stops s  they  won't  attract  circulation  if  they 
aren't  visible.  painting  them  white  helps,  but  it's 
amasing  how  people  can  fail  to  see  a  30*'foot  bookmobile 
parked  in  plain  sight « 

Put  your  bookmobile  stop  on  a  main  road,  someplace 
where  people  have  to  go  anyway:  grocery  stores  and  post 
offices  are  good.  Please!  Not  insi 5e  a  trailer  park  or 
housing  project.  Only  the  people  who  live  there  will  use 
it.     Pick  a  central  spot. 

I  can  hear  some  of  you  thinking,  "If  we  do  that,  the 
kids  won't  be  able  to  get  there."  Right.  That's  because 
you're  going  out  between  3  and  5  in  the  afternoon, 
naturally  the  kids  can't  get  there,  nam  isn't  horae  from 
work  yet,  and  they're  not  allovred  to  ride  their  bikes  on 
the  highway. 

So,    you   go  after   5  o'clock  when  can  drive  the 
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kids  to  the  bookmoblJe.  That  way.  Mom  gets  to  check  out 
books ,  too • 

Nobody  likes  worKirifj  evenings*  But,  if  you  don*t, 
you  might  as  well  scratch  your  bookmobile,  because  {let's 
face  it)  in  modern  America «  parents  \^rk.  You  can  find  a 
few  places  where  people  are  home  before  5,  but  not  many. 

When  I  took  ray  bookmobiles  off  an  6  to  S  house-to- 
house  schedule  and  started  going  to  many  fewer,  longer 
stops,  circulation  went  from  25,000  to  over  120,000  a 
year.  The  way  we  used  to  hop  around  like  grasshoppers^ 
you  could  be  in  the  bathroom  and  miss  the  bookmobile. 
Now,  we  stay  put  lung  enough  for  people  to  find  us. 
•  Hookups.  A  great  way  to  lower  costs*  You  can  put  a 
mobile  home  hookup  on  a  pole  for  $150  to  5200.  At  joobile 
home  parks,  they  cost  nothing;  you  just  borrow  one  of 
theirs* 

Most  rural  towns  will  gladly  pay  for  a  hookup  to 
ensure  that  bookmobile  service  keeps  coming.  Get  your 
Friends  to  pay  for  some,  or  budget  a  few  each  year,  but 
get  them.  They'll  pay  for  themselves  the  first  year, 
because  you  won't  have  to  run  your  generator.  Fewer  trips 
to  the  gas  pump,  no  cloud  of  stinking  exhaust,  and  no 
noise*  You  won't  believe  the  difference  in  staff  morale 
until  you've  worked  on  a  bookmobile  where  you  can  actually 
hear  youself  think - 

We  figure  hookups  save  us  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  in 
gas,  plus  lower  maintenance  bills. 


3*  Scheduling.  There  are  a  ml  1 1  ion  ways  to  schedule  book- 
mobiles s  experiment  and  see  what  works  for  you.  Four 
ten-hour  days  allow  longer  routes  and  evening  stopa«  plus 
maintenance  days.  Weekly  stops  are  easier  for  patrons  to 
r^seober.  If  you  stagger  shifts,  one  group  can  take  the 
bookiBObile  out;  later,  group  two  drives  out  in  a  car  and 
takes  over.  This  gets  more  mileage  out  of  your  bus.  Some 
libraries  leave  the  bookinobile  out  overnight,  while  the 
staff  goes  home  by  car.  Next  day  they  return  and  drive  a 
couple  of  miles  to  the  next  stop.  It  saves  a  lot  of  gas. 
YOU  can  even  leave  the  bookfl»bile  in  one  spot  all  day  or 
all  week* 

My  bookmobiles  are  on  a  "fifth  day"  schedule.  Stops 
«ay  be  on  first  and  third  Mondays,  seccnd  and  fourth 
Tuesdays,  and  so  forth.  So,  if  there *s  a  fifth  Monday  (or 
whatever}  in  the  month,  there  is  no  run  scheduled  for  that 
day.  We  can  catch  up  on  in-house  work,  take  vacations, 
and  schedule  maintenance.  When  I  told  another  libri»rian 
this  recently,  she  said,  "Don't  tell  me  you're  still  on 
that  old  fifth  day  schedule!"  as  if  we  were  desperately 
old-fashioned . 

The  fact  is  very  little  in  libraries  is  really  new. 
Everything  has  been  tried  by  somebody,  someplace.  She 
thought  fifth  days  were  old  hat,  jujst  because  her  library 
had  dropped  them  for  something  else.  Pine-  The  question 
ist  what  works  for  you? 
4,  Schedule  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  not  the 
staff.    Yes,  Virginia,  that  means  evenings  and  weekends. 


5,  Don*t  change  your  schedule  very  often»  once  you  get  one 
that  works.  Give  word  of  mouth  a  chance*  It  taXes  at 
least  one  year,  and  maybe  five  years*  to  build  a  stop  to 
maximum  potential. 

6*  Hake  routes  economlga I ■  At  some  libraries,  the  bookmobiles 
drive  all  the  way  back  to  the  main  library  for  lunch* 
That*s  a  no-no.  Schedule  so  you  hit  A  on  the  way  to  B, 
and  C  on  the  way  home « 

?•  Stop  charging  fines >  They  cost  more  to  collect  than  you 
make.  And  fines  prevent  more  jpeople  from  returning  books 
than  they  encourage.     They're  bad  public  relations,  too. 

8«  Load  ef f iciently.  Build  a  loading  dock  or  extension  if 
you  must^  but  get  some  way  to  wheel  a  booktruck  directly 
onto  your  bookmobile  so  you  can  speed  up  loading  and 
rotating  the  collection. 

9.  Get^  an  easy --to- clear  circulation  system  like  Kecordak  or 
any  system  where  you  just  take  out  the  T-slip  and  the  book 
is  ready  to  check  out  again.  Don't  waste  hours  recarding 
books . 

10 •  Don't  over^specialiAe  service.  When  I  go  on  a  bookmobile 
and  the  aisle  is  full  of  bags  and  boxes,  I  know  what  they 
are;  Mrs.  Jones's  iximances.  Nr.  Smith's  westerns,  and  so 
on.  You  know  how  it  isr  you  get  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
extr')  goodies  for  your  best  customers.  Don*t»  You  can't 
afford  the  time .  Specialized  service  rewards  the  staffs 
because  Mrs.  Jones  is  so  grateful*  But^  it's  unfair  to 
other  patrons.  Let  Mrs.  Jones  get  her  books  off  the  shelf 
like  everybody  else*     Tell  her  your  mean  old  library 
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director  won't  let  you  give  some  people  special  »crvic#». 
Having  to  take  the  heat  is  why  library  directors  9et  {^id 
Buch  fantastic  salaries. 

11.  Get  on  the  same  circulation  system  as  Main,  It*s  aina^ing 
how  this  improves  comwunicat ion  with  the  main  library 
staff.  Get  thera  to  do  your  overdues;  it's  roiKrh  cheaper  to 
centralize  the  process. 

12.  Use  the  fewest  possible  staff:  usually  two,  except  on 
very  small  bookmobiles.  Be  careful,  though,  A  single 
person  may  not  be  safe  in  some  places  or  in  emergencieSr 
and  it  may  create  substitution  problems. 

13.  *rrain  all  staff  to  think  about  coat  cutting.  They*  11 
have  better  ideas  than  you  do,  because  they  Know  their 
jobs  better • 

14.  Use  the  smallest  xx^ssible  vehxcle.  Don't  send  a  30- foot 
bus  to  a  five-patron  stop.  In  fact,  you  shouldn't  send  a 
30-foot  bus  anywhere  unless  you  have  a  really  busy  stop. 
We  have  one  that  circul«*tes  1,000  books  each  time,  so  we 
need  a  big  bus»  But,  a  step  van  with  one  staff  member  can 
handle  up  to  SO  books  an  hour . 


Okay,  so  you've  used  these  and  any  other  ideas  you  could 
locate  to  cut  costs  ^  Now,  how  do  you  keep  service  so  good 
people  will  beat  on  your  doors? 

1.  >»jtivate  staff.  The  main  duty  of  a  manager  is  to  appreci- 
ate the  staff*  They're  doing  the  work.  You  can*t  do  it 
for  them.  All  you  can  do  is  make  sure  they  know  that 
you,  personal ly #  appreciate  it . 


IMPROVING  SERVICE 


If  you  go  home  and  hand  my  list  of  so-called  improve- 
nents  to  your  staff  with  instructions  to  implement  them* 
you'll  create  bad  service*  Why?  Because  you're  implying 
that  they're  doing  a  lousy  job  now;  whereas,  they,  lik« 
everybody  else  in  the  world,  are  already  doing  the  best 
they  can.  If  they  aren't,  they  don't  have  a  problem;  you 
do.  Because,  unless  people  have  been  made  to  feel  bad 
about  themselves,  they  will  always  do  a  good  job. 
Always*     Ask  any  psy? \ologist* 

Better  yet,  read  In  Search  of  Excellences  if  you 
apply  the  principles  in  that  book,  I  guarantee  your 
service  will  improve. 

I   repeat,    a  boss's  i«ain  duty  is  to  appreciate  the 
staff.     Encourage  and  reward   innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion.     If   an  experiment    falls,    you've  gained  priceless 
knowledge  of  what  doesn't  work.     Tell   your   staff  they're 
grt?at.     Notice  anything  they  do  well   and  praise  it;  they 
will  surprise  you. 
2.  Subscribe  to  Mobile  Ideas  and  contribute  to  it.     It's  the 
only  outreach   journal   we've   got  •     For   heaven's  aake, 
encourage  it I     Do  you  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life 
reading  articles  about  computers? 
3»   Talk  to  other  Outreachers.     Take  a  phone  survey  around 
your  state  and  find  out  what  others  are  trying.     It  roight 
work  for  you, 

4.  Do  "Management  By  walking  Around".  There's  an  old  saying 
that  the  best  fertilizer  for  land  is  the  owner's  foot. 
None  of   us  wants    to  hear   that.     We're   so  behind  in 
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office  work  that  we  don't  want  to  "waste  time''  visiting 
tKTOkmobile  stops*  'Fees  up— How  many  of  you  are  library 
directors?  And  how  many  have  visited  a  booKmobile  stop  in 
the  last  three  im?nths? 

You*ve  got  to  go  out  I  And  when  you  go,  no  matter 
what  idiotic  thing  they're  doing,  don't  criticize »  Let 
them  tell  you  what  the  problems  are.  They'll  be  so  glad 
you're  interested  you  wn't  able  to  shut  there  up.  And 
next  time  you  make  a  suggestion  they'll  accept  it,  because 
you'll  understand  the  system  and  your  suggestion  will  be 
workable  and  will  solve  a  problem  they  pointed  out. 

The  best  thing  I've  done  for  staff  morale  in  a  year 
happened  because  two  of  my  staff  were  up  for  job  reclassi- 
fication and  pay  raises*  At  four  o'clock  one  day  1  got 
word  the  raises  were  approved •  My  desk  was  piled  high, 
but  X  jujnped  in  the  car  ftnd  drove  to  two  bookmobJ  le  stops 
to  tell  the  staff  involved* 

So  they  got  the  word  three  hours  before  they'd  have 
gotten  it  anyway.  Big  deal.  Why  did  I  bother?  Because 
they  also  got  the  message  that  I  cared*  They  We  been 
busting  a  gut  to  prove  they  deserve  that  raise  ever  since. 
5.  Get  rid  of  your  sejj>arate  bookinobije  collection.  Give  the 
main  library  staff  whatever  bribes  and  guarantees  you 
isuat,  but  work  out  a  system  that  allows  you  to  pull  books 
from  Hain  shelves  and  load  them  on  the  bookmobile  without 
having  to  check  them  out  of  Main.  It  can  be  done.  With  a 
cmputer,  it's  easy.  Without  one,  you  have  to  work  out  a 
system  for  catching  reserves  on  the  bookmobiles.     At  my 
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library,  the  bookim^biles  are  eearched  for  reserves  dally* 

Do  it  however  you  can,  but  do  It  I  If  you  don't, 
bookmobile  patrons  are  second-class  citizens  who  get  the 
same  books  ovsr  and  over .  They  deserve  the  same  service 
as  all  other  patrons. 

Work  your  tail  off  to  make  sure  people  get  the  books  they 
want.  That's  the  one  area  where  any  amount  of  time  and 
money  is  worth  investing.  My  library  has  a  really  amasing 
tradition  of  practically  Killing  themselves  to  get  what 
the  patron  wants.  Start  a  tradition  like  that  at  your 
library. 

Understand  your  community.  Consult  cxty/county  planning 
departments,  the  regional  planning  council,  the  health 
planning  council,  and  (above  all)  the  school  systeto.  If 
you  don't  understand  zoning  and  school  bus  schedules «  you 
can  forget  after-school  stops.  Schedule  evening  and 
weekend  stops  for  heavy  use  areas. 

Carry  what  people  really  want.  In  every  library  there  are 
two  groups;  the  elitists  (or  snobs}  and  the  democrats  (car 
slobs).  I  am  a  slob.  I  have  a  staff  number  who  is  sure 
that  someday  a  person  will  come  on  his  bookmobile  panting 
to  read  Paradise  Lost*     It  ain*t  gonna  happen. 

On  a  small  bookmobile,  there's  no  excuse  for  carrying 
anything  that's  not  in  real  demand*  Don't  be  a  snob.  Ho 
fliatter  how  much  you  think  people  ought  to  want  to  read  the 
classics,  they  won't.  And  it's  not  our  job  to  censor 
patrons'  reading.  If  they  want  Harlequin  romances  and 
Michael  Jackson  books,  that's  what  you  should  carry, 
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9.  Publiclge*  This  la  hard.  You  must  hove  printed  schedules 
and  distribute  them  all  over  the  place — not  just  in  the 
library.  If  a  local  station  will  broadcast  schedules, 
great,  but  you  need  printed  ones,  too.  Use  the  newspaper* 
posters  near  stops,  and  permanent  "Bookmobile  Stop" 
signs.  {Get  them  made  by  your  road  department?  they're 
very  cheap*) 

When  you've  done  all  that,  the  best  publicity  is 
still  %^rd  of  mouth. 

Next  best  is  direct  mail.  Get  your  Friends  to  mail  a 
flyer  to  routes  near  slow  stops,  using  their  bulK  mailing 
permit.  For  $50  you  can  cover  two  rural  routes*  Even 
your  Friends  can  afford  that*  And  it  gets  unbelievable 
results. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  Outreach  people 
are  -jreatl  They  are  the  roost  resourceful,  creative,  enthusi- 
astic, ornery  bunch  of  mavericks  in  libraries.  They  can  keep 
a  aob  of  screajning  kids  under  control,  cope  with  a  breakdown 
in  the  pouring  rain,  and  know  the  location  of  every  public 
bathroom  in  the  county. 

There  are  no  people  like  Outreach  people,  and  I'm  honored 
to  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  today.     Keep  on  truckin'. 


» 
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BOOKMOBILE  SERVICE 
lU  THE  EAST  ALBEMARLE  REGI01«AL  LlBRAHY  SYSTM 


Anne  Sanders 
Director 

Eaat  Albemarle  Regional  Library 
Elisabeth  City,  N^r^b  Carolina 

The  East  Albemarle  Req^onal  Library  Is  a  four--county 
library  system  located  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  llorth 
Carolina.  The  region  stretches  from  paequotanX  Comity  to  the 
village  of  Hatteras.  The  land  area  is  1,104  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  60,761*  A  large  portion  of  the  region 
consists  of  water  in  the  form  of  rivers  and  sounds,  while  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  borders  the  region  on  the  east.  The  largest 
town  in  the  region  is  Elizabeth  city  with  a  population  of 
13, 000*  Two  of  the  counties  in  the  region  have  no  incorpo^ 
rated  towns*  Oare  County's  population  multiplies  during  the 
sunnier  months  with  tw  to  three  million  tourists  who  flocX  to 
the  beaches*  The  largest  employer  in  the  area  is  the 
0.  S»  Coast  Guar  a  facility  in  Elizabeth  City.  The 

region  is  largely  rural,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  its  residents  coimnute  daily  to  Virginia  to  wrk 
at  the  Ford  plant  and  the  shipyards*  There  are  four  lib^ 
raries  in  the  regions  the  Pasquotank-Caraden  Library  in 
Eli&abeth  City  which  serves  as  the  headquarters  for  the 
region,  the  Currituck  county  Library,  the  Dare  County 
Library,  and  its  branch,  the  Hatteras  Library.  Candan  County 
does  not  have  a  library,  but  the  county  helpa  to  support  the 
library  in  Elizabeth  City. 

Three  bookmobiles  serve  the  region.     The  primary  service 


of  thm  bookmobiles  is  the  provision  of  booKa.  although  all  of 
thm  services  of  the  library  are  available  upon  request*  The 
boolufiobiXes  serve  individuals  who  are  horaebound,  communxties, 
schools,  day  care  centers,  a  Coast  Guard  station,  nursing 
homes,  retirement  homes,  and  trailer  parks.  They  also 
provide  a  monthly  program  for  several  nutrition  sites  for 
Senior  Citizens  which  are  located  throuijhout  the  region. 
Most  of  the  stops  are  served  twice  a  nionth*  Because  of  the 
geograph/  of  the  region,  the  booKnK>bile  is  the  only  access  to 
books  for  the  geographically  isolated.  The  people  who  live 
on  the  Ourer  Banks  of  Currituck  and  Dare  Counties  have  to 
travel  123  tc  130  miles  respectively  to  get  to  the  county 
library.  One  bookmobile  stop  can  only  be  reached  by  going 
xnto  Virginia  and  back  down  into  North  Carolina,  and  another 
stop  is  located  on  Knotts  island  which  can  only  t^s  reached  by 
ferry,  unless  one  takes  the  land  route  requiring  another  trip 
into  Virginia-  Book  return  units  are  situated  throughout 
Currituck  and  Dare  counties,  and  provide  a  valuable  service 
to  those  persons  who  Jniss  the  bookmobile  or  who  cannot  get  to 
the  library  when  the  books  are  due.  If  requested,  materials 
are  mailed  directly  from  the  library  to  booKmobiU  luwron^. 

I  «^uld  like  now  to  tell  you  briefly  about  the  hastory  and 
development  of  our  bookmobile  service  as  I  have  seen  it 
parogress  in  the  past  fxfteen  years.  When  X  first  came  to  the 
region  in  1970,  one  bookmobile  served  all  four  counties.  The 
first  thing  I  set  about  to  do  was  to  replace  the  drab  rebound 
volumes  tnat  made  up  most  of  the  collection  with  some 
attractive  popular  books,      papexbacKs  were   purchased  to 


furovide  current  titles*  The  second  move  I  made  was  to  set  up 
a  lacater  file,  since  the  collection  consisted  of  books  from 
each  county  which  were  checked  out  throughout  the  region*  In 
order  to  locate  a  book  presumed  to  be  on  the  lK}okm9bile, 
three  different  card  files  had  to  be  searched — no  easy  matter 
since  the  files  were  in  separate  counties.  The  locater  file 
was  set  up  showing  which  books  were  on  the  lK>oksnobiXe  from 
each  library.  At  the  time,  I  was  the  mo«>t  unpopular  person 
in  town  for  requiring  this  file  to  be  set  up,  but  today  the 
file  is  taken  for  granted  and  saves  many  steps. 

My  dream  at  that  time  was  to  have  three  separate 
vehicles.  rtot  only  were  the  book  collection  and  circulation 
control  problems,  but  the  bookmobile  was  driven  by  three 
different  county  employees  and  had  to  he  delivered  to  the 
next  library  after  one  library  had  coinpleted  its  schedule. 
In  1975,  my  dream  came  true.  The  library  received  a  three- 
year  LSCA  grant  for  Dare  County  whxch  provided  for  a  vehicle 
among  other  things*  I  purchased  two  Dodge  Kary^vans  at 
$7#000  each,  had  them  customized  locally^  and  we  were  in 
business*  (The  second  van  was  purchased  with  funds  from  the 
vehicle  replacement  fund.)  The  bookmobi lists  were  delighted 
until  the  yellow  flies  and  inclen^nt  weather  arrived.  The 
vans  were  not  ideal,  but  they  were  all  we  could  afford  at  the 
time.  Then  the  secession  set  in,  along  with  the  gas  short- 
age, and  I  had  to  cut  the  schedule  down  to  one  trip  a  month. 
My  total  book  budget  for  the  region  was  $13,000  in  1981,  and 
my  long-range  plan  for  that  year  ms  difficult  to  write  doMi 
since  we  were   in   such  dire   straits.     Then  the  librarians 
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r«liiad  and  began  to  lobby  for  increased  library  support*  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
voted  to  appropriate  an  additional  three  million  dollars  in 
State  Aid  to  Public  Libraries  for  the  bienniuw  1^83/84,  This 
considerable  increase  enabled  me  to  plan  for  the  purchase  of 
three  new  booKntobiles  guaranteed  to  be  temperature-controlled 
all  year,  I  estimated  that  it  would  take  six  years  to 
ctsoplete  this  effort,  but  through  two  strokes  of  gcKKl  luck« 
it  will  be  realized  in  a  inatter  of  inonths.  The  Oare  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  appropriated  $20*000  this  FY  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  new  vehicle*  while  an  LSCA  grant  and  a 
local  foundation  grant  will  enable  Pasquotank-CaraJen  to  buy  a 
booki^Jblle  this  year.  It  has  taken  us  a  long  tijne  to  rebuild 
the  bookmobile  program  after  the  lean  years,  and  we  are  still 
in  the  process. 

The  three  bookinobilists  are  not  professional  librarians, 
although  one  is  a  college  graduate  with  a  degree  in  English. 
They  have  been  trained  to  serve  the  people,  ai^  they  have 
placed  a  high  value  on  their  service •  It  took  a  while  to 
dispel  the  feeling  that  they  were  second-rate  citizens,  and  I 
did  this  by  working  with  them,  going  on  their  trips «  provid- 
ing them  with  materials  and  supplies,  and  promoting  the 
bookmobile  services* 

For  three  years,  X  had  a  professional  extension  librarian 
who  supervised  the  program  closely.  When  State  Aid  was 
frozen r  I  could  not  replace  her,  so  i  had  to  devise  some 
alternative  nsethods  of  supervision  i^.id  communication  *  1 
require  loonthly  reports  in  addition  to  a  log  which  is  kept  on 
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the  vithicle*  My  main  reason  for  this  is  to  always  have 
current  statistics  on  h'^nd,  besides  keeping  abreast  of 
maintenance*  I  am  resfKMisible  for  three  bcKiXmobiles  and  a 
station  wagon ^  and  X  insist  on  accurate  and  daily  recording 
of  supplies  used  and  maintenance  service  rendered. 

The  regional  office  provides  assistance  in  preparing 
schedules #  handbooks,  and  promotional  items.  Schedules  are 
sent  to  the  local  news^^pers  and  radio  stations  regularly. 
For  a  number  of  years,  I  provided  posters  to  each  book-" 
mobilist  to  be  used  for  a  display  of  books  on  a  current 
issue.  Gradually,  they  took  on  the  responsibility  them- 
selves«  and  they  do  their  own  decorating  and  personalising 
nov. 

The  books  fcr  the  booknK^bile  are  taken  directly  from  the 
library  collection  and  are  marked  in  pencil  inside  the  back 
cover  with  the  dates  they  were  put  on  and  taken  off.  Special 
requests  for  current  titles  are  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  the  books  will  not  sit  on  the  shelf  until  the  next  trip. 

I  Lold  regular  meetings  with  the  bookmobi lists  to  hear 
their  concerns  and  gather  information.  All  memos  are  routed 
to  them#  and  they  are  encouraged  to  attend  meetings  and 
workshops . 

They  report  to  me  monthly  on  a  form  of  my  own  design,  and 
Z  have  found  these  reports  useful  for  a  nun^r  of  purposes* 
Ke  also  use  a  number  of  volunteers  to  assist  the  brokaobilist 
in  Currituck  County  on  her  Knotts  Island  trip  and  the  Q>rolla 
trip  on  the  Outer  Banks.  Either  I,  or  another  regional  staff 
member,  go  with  her  occasionally. 
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The  bcmkmobile  program  is  funded  primarily  through  Sta^o 
Funds.  With  the  exception  of  the  salaries,  the  region  pays 
for  all  materials  and  maintenance.  This  year,  2  have 
budgeted  LSO^  money  to  be  used  for  three  book  rental  plans 
for  the  bookmobiles  which  will  provide  the  tnuch-needed 
Current  titles.  We  also  plan  to  increase  the  number  of  stops 
and  make  more  frequent  visits. 

Hot^ver,  the  three  new  vehicles  and  the  additional  books 
will  not  guarantee  us  that  our  program  will  be  successful. 
This  brings  me  to  the  subject  that  I  was  originally  asked  to 
address  s  what  constitutes  good  bookmobile  service?  Good 
bookmobile  service  meets  the  needs  of  those  people  who  depend 
up-jn  it  for  their  library  materials  and  information.  That 
sounds  bland  and  general.  towever,  obtaining  that  goal  is 
not  a  simple  process.  First  of  all,  you  need  to  know  k^o  you 
are  serving,  and  one  way  you  can  do  this  is  through  a 
coipmunity  analysis.  When  State  Librarian  David  McKay 
required  every  library  in  the  st-:ite  to  submit  a  community 
analysis  in  1977  or  else  forfeit  all  State  Aid*  I  didn't 
consider  him  humane.  Howver,  ray  entire  staff  pitched  in, 
and  we  had  the  completed  document  in  seven  months.  Today  I 
am  glad  that  2  havJ  this  docun^nt  to  use,  and  glad  that  I 
know  more  about  the  region  and  its  library  users.  In 
researching  data  for  my  community  analysis,  I  learned  that 
66%  of  the  people  of  Camden  County  who  are  employed  work 
outside  the  couijty.  I  also  learned  that  very  few  young 
housewives  use  the  bookmobiles  now.  These  two  facts  tell  me 
that  we  need  to  find  out  if  these  people  are  being  served, 


and  if  not«  how  we  can  serve  them.  We  do  not  go  out  on 
weekends  and  evenings,  but  we  are  considering  these  options* 
In  addition,  Currituck  County  is  the  fastest  growing  county 
in  North  Carolina.  Once  purely  rural »  the  county  is  fast 
becoming  a  retire&ient  site  for  people  from  inetropolitan  eureas 
who  are  accustomed  to  weXl-stocked  libraries.  We  find  that 
these  people  often  use  the  bookmobile  as  well  as  the  other 
libraries  in  the  region  in  order  to  satisfy  their  interests. 

Secondly,  you  need  a  plan,  at  least  a  five-year  one,  to  be 
done  annually.  You  never  know  when  you  will  receive  three 
million  dollars  in  additional  funds.  Believe  me,  it  takes 
careful  planning  to  spend  an  unexpected  windfall.  A  long^ 
range  plan  is  also  a  useful  vehicle  for  seeing  where  you've 
been  and  measurxng  progress.  Writing  one  requires  a  great 
deal  of  foresight  and  planning,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  a 
requirement  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources • 

Frequent  surveys  are  necessary  if  you  intend  to  meet  the 
needs  of  your  patrons.  Surveys  also  provide  testxinony  to  the 
benefits  of  bookmobile  service.  In  my  region,  there  are 
several  areas  where  professional  and  highly-literate  people 
have  retired.  They  wuld  find  no  use  for  a  bookim:>bile  which 
did  not  bring  their  requested  materials.  It  is  not  wise  to 
assuine  the  needs  of  library  patrons,  for  if  you  do,  you  will 
not  obtain  new  ones. 

If  you  can  afford  one,  1  highly  recommend  a  professional 
librarian  to  co-ordinate  and  supervise  bookmobile  service. 
They  can  facilitate  the  promotional  efforts,  as  well  as  help 
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v4th  sc'iifiduling  and  problem  area:s. 

Finally,  it  is  Important  to  leatn  about  bookmobile  service 
in  other  areas.  Bookmobile  conferences  are  not  frequent  in 
North  Carolina*  so  if  I  thi.ik  we  need  one,  I  arrange  a 
regional  one.  I  find  that  providing  an  opportunity  for 
bookffiobi  1  is ts  to  talk  to  one  another  is  practical  and 
revarding* 

And   now,    I   have   coioe   to   the  perennial    question:  is 
bookmobile  service  necessary?     Like  many  of  you,   I  have  had 
to  justify  bookmobile  service  to  many  trustees,   lay  people 
legislators,  and  grantors,     1  answer  them  with  facts  gathered 
frwn  my  surveys  and  statistics.     Onm   fact  that  quickly  ends 
the  conversation    is   that   Rules   and   Regulations    for  the 
Allocation  of  State  Aid  to  Public  Ubraries  in  North  Carolina 
require  that   all   systems  provide  bookirobile  service  or  an 
alternative  such  as  books-by-mai  1 .     Everyone  understands  an 
answer  with  the  *i«>rd  -fw^ney"  in  it-     However,   I  don't  like  to 
use  thftt  as  a  justification.     I  point  out  that  the  percentage 
of  the  total   library  budget  expended   for  bookmobile  service 
is  only  7%,  that  we  do  not  have  the  space  nor  staff  to  set  up 
a  post   «.ffice,   and  that  we  cannot  afford  a  branrrh  library. 
Then  I  go  on   to   tell   them  about  the  survey  which  revealed 
that  the  patrons   in  our  region  do  not  want  a  book s-^ by -mail 
program.     Why?     Primarily,   because  they  would  not  have  the 
personal    contact   with   the   bookmobilists ,    nor  have  the 
opportunity  to  browse.     I  also  tell  them  about  the  homebound 
patrons  who  rely  on  the  bookmobi lists  to  bring  their  large 
print  books.      I  have   long  since  quit  trying  to  answer  the 


question,  rauch  does  it  cost  to  circulate  a  book  on  the 

bookmobile?* f  because  in  my  estimation^  you  cannot  accurately 
determine  this,  besides,  the  patron  has  already  contributed 
tax  money  for  library  service*  FurthernKjre,  I  respond  with. 
•how  much  does  it  cost  to  circulate  a  book  in  the  library? 
To  we,  both  questions  are  irrelevant,  because  the  return  w 
the  lendinq  of  one  book  which  enriches  someone's  life« 
instructs  them,  or  makes  a  child  a  library  user,  is  signifi- 
cants No  other  service  offered  in  this  country  offers  so 
much  for  so  little  money » 
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NANHUAL  W  LITERACY  PROGRAMS  TOR  PUBtIC  LIBRARIES 


Ann  Scales 

Project  Coordinator 

Adult  Literacy  Project 

Hew  Castle  District  Library  Center 

Kev  Castle,  Pennsylvania 

In  troduc  t  ion 

It  is  probably  a  little-known  fact  that  the  public  library 
preceded  the  public  school  by  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  collected  many  books  on  diverse 
subjects  since  his  interests  ranged  over  such  a  wide  field. 
He  started  loaning  books  to  people  from  his  collection  so 
that  they  could  learn  even  if  they  could  not  afford  to  buy 
books  for  themselves. 

Public  libraries  have  been  offering  alternative  education 
to  adults  since  the  1960 's.  An  American  Library  Association 
study  conducted  in  1965  by  Bernice  McDonald  found  that 
fifteen  public  libraries  were  offering  services  to  adult 
Illiterates.  In  1977  the  ALA  Offj^ce  for  Library  Service  to 
the  Disadvantaged  (OLSD)  published  a  guidebook  "Literacy  and 
the  Nation's  Libraries,"  by  Helen  Hugenot  Lyman,  to  encourage 
libraries  to  start  similar  services,  A  directory  of  public 
library  literacy  activities  was  published  in  1978  by  the 
ALA»  Included  in  this  directory  were  eighty^eight  local 
library  programs.  Interest  was  growing  and  in  1979  the  ALA 
Office  of  Outreach  Services  conducted  workshops  to  train 
librarians  in  techniques  of  teaching  basic  literacy  skill?  to 
undereducated  adults •     By  early  1981   participants  in  the 
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original  workshops  had  trained  almost  900  other  librarians  * 

Library  involvement  in  literacy  programs  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  library  service  should  be  available  to  every- 
body. When  people  cannot  read  they  are  deprived  of  that 
service*  However,  the  library  can  offer  an  alternative  to 
the  public  school  system  as  a  learning  environment  and 
methodology.  In  fact,  it  represents  a  second  chance  to  those 
who  failed  to  learn  basic  reading,  writing  and  coping  skills 
in  the  public  school  system. 

"Functional  Literacy"  was  defined  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  1975  ass  the  skills  to 
fun  .t ion  effectively  in  the  basic  day-to-day  struggle  to  make 
a  living  and  maintain  a  home  and  family. 

The  definition  was  based  on  the  Adult  Performance  Level 
study  conducted  by  the  University  of  Texas  at  Ausrin  in 
1973*  The  study  covered  basic  skills  and  knowledge  areas. 
This  study  determined  that  one  adult  in  five  lacks  functional 
cM)petency . 

Literacy  is  the  first  step  in  lifelong  learning.  A  person 
can  enter  a  literacy  program,  progress  from  that  to  a  pre-GED 
program,  take  a  GED  test,  and  then  go  on  to  college  for 
further  training, 

The  library  is  an  excellent  learning  center  because  it  con 
provide  the  learning  environment  and  special  collections 
needed  by  the  new  reader.  It  also  gives  the  new  readers 
access  to  regular  collections,  as  well  as  information  and 
reference  materials.  The  library  is  identified  as  a  perma- 
nent resource  center  in  the  coimnunity «     Also,   it  is  used  by 
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Mny  agencieB  as  such  a  resource. 
I.  Eatabliahing  the  Need 

The  first  step  is  assessment  of  needs-  The  census  figures 
give  the  current  population  in  your  area.  Taking  into 
account  those  who  are  of  school  age  or  below,  you  can  say 
that  one  in  eight  is  a  functionally  Illiterate  adult*  It  la 
important  to  realize  that  this  is  only  an  estimate  of  those 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged.  State  Adult  ^ucation 
studies  may  also  yield  figures,  since  they  do  similar  needs 
assessment  for  continued  fe  .eral  and  state  funding*  The 
Department  o£  Labor  through  Job  Service  is  also  a  source  of 
statistics. 

The  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  gives  population 
figures,  the  number  of  households,  and  those  employed  for 
many  cxtxes  or  towns,  and  lao  county  information.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  cross  checK  your  estimate » 

The  next  step  is  to  contact  the  local  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion director  for  your  area  to  determine  what  programs  are 
currently  being  offered  and  where.  Look  under  "Human 
Services"  in  your  telephone  book  to  see  what  educational 
services  are  offered  or  for  other  literacy  programs  in  nearby 
areas.  This  prevents  duplication  of  effort.  Directories  are 
available  listing  all  literacy  programs.  The  most  compre- 
hensive one  is  ''Reducing  Functional  Illiteracyt  A  National 
Guide  to  Facilities  and  Services'*  available  from  Contact 
Uteracy  • 

2m  Outreach  to  the  Ccmmiunity 

m  order  to  ensure  public  support   for   the  program  it  is 
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necessary  to  do  outreach  in  the  conanunity,  A  meeting  should 
be  called  of  representatives  of  nocial  service  agenciesc 
educational  agencies^  human  services*  and  church  groups.  h 
written  invitation  should  follow  the  initial  contact  by 
telephone • 

It  is  essential  that  the  meeting  place  is  centrally 
located »  has  parka nq*  and  is  accessible  to  the  handicapped « 

Before  the  meeting  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  hand-out 
which  should  include  the  statistics  gathered  in  the  needs 
assessment*  Details  of  litf^racy  programs  which  are  in  nearby 
areas  and  could  give  support  to  your  proposed  program  should 
be  listed.  The  speaker  should  be  the  person  who  will  be 
identified  with  the  project  (at  least  in  the  initial  stages) 
and  will  be  the  contact  |>ej: son  fur  information.  This  person 
can  be  a  staff  number  or  a  volunteer  v^ho  spends  time  in  the 
library  daily* 

It  is  important  to  have  a  definite  identity  for  your 
literacy  group  at  this  point,  A  telephone  number  is 
essential  so  that  prospective  volunteers  dn  contact  you. 
Since  prospective  students  may  be  hesitant  about  making 
contact^  having  only  one  person  answering  the  telephone  also 
helps.  They  can  then  identify  with  this  person  when  they 
come  to  the  library  for  tutoring.  The  hand^out  should  be 
widely  distributed  through  contacts  made  at  the  meeting  and 
should  contain  information  on  how  to  volunteer  as  a  tutor  and 
how  to  refer  a  student  for  tutoring.  Contact  should  also  be 
made  with  groups  who  traditionally  provide  volunteer  coip- 
munity   service.      If   your    library   has    "Friends   of  the 
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Library,**  they  should  be  contacted?  early  to  participate  in 
the  planning  procures «  Many  ** Friends^  groups  have  sponsored 
literacy  prograns.  A  follow-up  tnei'ting  date  should  be  set 
for  the  group  to  select  committeee  to  work  on  financial  needs 
(including  in-Kind  contributions),  training,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tutor  support  group. 
The  Role  of  the  Library 

Essentially  a  literacy  proqram  Is  dependent  on  Its 
volunteer  tutors  who  work  with  the  volunteer  students. 
Therefore,  it  is  basically  an  outreach  service  of  the 
library t  The  library  support  can  l>e  maintained  through  the 
"friends"  group  if  this  is  appropriate  or  by  assigning  of  a 
staff  person,  say  the  adult  services  or  extension  librarian, 
to  oversee  the  operation  of  tne  nr,>graiTj  on  a  part-time 
basis.  The  library  can  also  offer  many  resources  such  as 
space  for  workshops  and  tutoring,  telephone  and  copying 
service,  and  space  for  the  instructional  materials  to  be 
displayed.  As  previously  mentioned,  it  is  in^ortant  to  have 
a  contact  person  for  the  program,  both  for  community  outreach 
and  referral  for  students  and  tutors.  If  a  volunteer  is  used 
as  a  contact  person,  there  should  be  specific  hours  when  the 
volunteer  is  available  and  a  definite  location  within  the 
library.  All  of  the  above  oerviccs  provided  by  the  library 
will  count  as  "in-kind**  when  the  financial  support  for 
maintaining  the  program  is  planned  # 
The  Advisory  Committee 

This  will  consist  of  those  persons  who  attend  the  second 
meeting.     The   library  contact  person  should  encourage  the 
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group  to  ei^ct  a  chairman  and  a  recorder  for  the  minutes. 
This  meeting  is  to  s«?t  up  committees  responsible  for  special 
U8k8  in  the  program*     These  will  be$ 

Training  and  recruitment 

Finance 

Publicity 

1.  The^  Training  and  Recruitnient  Committee  will  be  responsible 
for  contacting  trainers  from  nearby  areas  anU  setting  a 
workshop  date,  al&o  appointing  a  student-tutor  coordinator* 
They  wiii  accumulate  a  list  of  prospective  workshop  partici- 
pants and  make  the  room  and  materials  arrangementa  for  the 
workshop.  All  members  of  the  advisory  committee  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  the  workshop  training  together  with 
members  of  the  library  staff. 

2-  The  Finance  Coii»n i 1 1 ee  will  be  responsible  for  soliciting 
funds  from  local  organizations  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
workshop  materials.  It  should  be  ascertained  what  the  guest 
tr liners  will  provide  or  loan  for  the  wrkshop.  Instruct- 
ional  materials  for  the  tutors'  use  will  need  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  is  usual  for  the  tutors  to  pay  for  their 
materials*  A  small  registration  fee  for  the  workshop  should 
be  considered  if  this  would  be  appropriate t  This  can  be  a 
deterrant  in  low-income  neighborhoods  and/or  where  there  is 
high  unemployment.  The  finance  committee  will  also  be 
responsible  for  the  short  and  long  term  financing  of  the 
program.  This  can  r^nge  from  postage  to  proposal  writing I 
3«  The  Publicity  Con»3ittee  will  be  responsible  for  radio  and 
TV  public   service  announce   ents   (PSA's)   and  newspaper 
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articles  to  make  the  cofmnunlty  aware  of  the  program  and  to 
recruit  tutors  and  students.  Some  other  ways  of  doing  local 
publicity  are  inserts  in  church  bulletins  and  the  free 
newpapers  which  are  distributed  veekly,  especially  in  urban 
areas* 

Considering  the  responsibilities  of  these  eonsnittecs.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  members  of  -he  coiren unity  who  have  some 
expertise  in  the  vsrious  areas  ait  on  the  coimiuttees. 

After  the   first  group  of  tutors   is  trained,  the  Advisory 
Committee  will  help  form  the  tutor  support  group, 
Recruitraent  of  Students 

The  recruitment  of  students  n^y  well  be  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  whole  program*  Unfortisnately,  adults  who  are 
functionally  illiterate  are  still  Btign^atized  in  the  com- 
munity as  being  dumb  or  even  retarded.  They  have  had  to 
contend  with  ridicule  and  failure?,  not  only  in  their  school 
lives*  but  also  in  their  adult  lives,  since  these  people  are 
unable  to  comprehend  the  written  word,  other  methods  of 
reaching  them  have  to  be  used.  Radio  and  TV  spots  have  been 
used  successfully  in  many  ,^reas. 

Once  the  students  have     ide  contact  with  the  program,  xt 
is  important   to   have  the^    come   into  the   library    for  an 
interview  with  the  si: udent-* tutor  coordinator. 
Orientation  for  Training 

The  first  session,  lasting  about  1-2  hours*  should  include 
Information  about  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program 
including  the  formation  of  the  tutor  support  group  and  the 
role  of  the  library •     The  definition  of  volunteer  comraiUnent 
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ami  the  jo^  deac;  iption  for  ^  volunteer  tutor  should  also  be 
diacussed.  An  overview  of  the  tutoring  method  and  materials 
should  ha  given,  too.  This  helps  potential  tutors  mke  a 
decision  to  attend  the  workshop.  It  also  lets  them  know  what 
their  ommitment  involves. 

It   is  desirable  to  continue  to  have  these  orientation 
sessions  from  time  to  time  so  that  people  are  prepared  for 
the  actual  training  workshop. 
Methods  for  Recruiting  Students 

Recruiting  should  be  begun  before  the  i^orkshop*  Once  the 
student-tutor  mordinator  has  been  appointed ,  a  recruiti&ent 
campaign  for  students  should  be  started.  When  recruiting 
students  for  this  kind  of  program  it  is  necessary  to  ensure 
the  student's  confidentiality.  Often  students  do  not  want 
members  of  their  family  or  their  friends  to  know  that  they 
are  receiving  tutoring  help*  The  first  contact  with  the 
student  before  the  matching  is  very  important*  It  is 
essential  that  the  student  is  assured  that  this  time  he  can 
succeed  in  learning  to  read  and  write. 

Your  local  radio  station  or  TV  station  should  be  aware  of 
your  campaign.  Working  with  the  publicity  committee,  make 
contact  with  them  and  find  out  the  name  of  the  talk^ahow  host 
and  the  program  manager*  Talk-shows  give  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  outline  the  program  and  appeal  for  students* 
But#  be  sure  you  have  statistics  of  estimated  non-readera  in 
your  area  and  a  clear  xdea  of  what  constitutes  a  "functional 
illiterate,"  as  well  as  what  causes  illiteracy,.  Be  very 
positive  about  the  program* 
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posters  are  another  way  to  recruit.  This  is  an  indirect 
method*  It  depends  on  another  caring  person  giving  the 
information  to  the  non-reader*  Then*  it  is  up  to  that  person 
to  call  the  nuniicr  given. 

Agencies  will  also  be  willing  to  refer  people  when  they 
Xnow  about  the  program.  This  is  where  the  hand-out  is 
necessary.  It  should  be  distributed  to  all  the  human  service 
agencies  in  your  area.  Check;  the  human  services  paqeu  in  the 
telephone  directory.  If  you  have  a  Volunteer  Action  Center 
in  your  area,  please  list  your  phone  number  with  them.  They 
will  refer  both  potential  students  and  tutors. 
Training  Workshop  and  Fol low^Dp 

Although  the  first  worXshop  should  include  the  Advisory 
CoBtmittee  and  suembers  of  the  library  staff  who  will  be 
attending  for  informational  purposes,  volunteers  %i^o  wish  to 
become  tutors  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  this  training 
session  as  well.  These  newly  trained  tutors  will  want  to  be 
matched  with  new  students  as  scon  as  possible.  The  student-* 
tutor  coordinator  will  be  responsible  for  matching  tutors  and 
students  and  keeping  records  of  tutoring  hours. 

It  is  essential  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the 
student.  Records  of  prospective  students  should  not  be 
passed  to  the  tutor  until  a  n*Btch  is  certain. 

It  is  important  to  keep  good  records  of  which  tutor  and 
student  are  working  together  *  Students  who  remain  unmatched 
for  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  become  discouraged.  Even  if 
they  cannot  be  matched  quickly*  contact  should  be  main- 
tained.    Many  students,    due   to  poor  circumstances*  move 
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ttrotm4  frequently*  bo  it  is  necea»ary  to  keep  their  records 
updated  * 

The  volunteer  houre  doneted  hy  tutore  end  others  in  the 
progran  are  needed  When  further  funding  is  being  raught. 
Tutor  Support  Group 

After  the  first  training  workshop  the  Advisory  Coimnittee 
should  meet  to  plan  the  tutor  support  group.  This  will 
consist  of  an  executive  coamiittee,  and  other  ccmnittees  and 
will  be  responsible  for  the  financing  and  continuation  of  the 
program*  It  will  draw  its  roej^ra  frosj  trained  tutors  end 
members  of  the  Advisory  Consnittee* 

The  first  action  should  be  to  consider  by-laws  for  the 
tutor  group  which  define  the  purpose  and  the  function  of  the 
various  officers  and  committees*  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Comnittee  will  make  up  the  Board  of  the  Tutor  Suf^rt  Group. 
It  is  best  to  consider  the  long-terrs  goals  of  the  group  at  an 
early  stage*  Affiliation  with  a  national  literacy  group  is 
necessary  to  continue  training  .^nd  in-service  for  tutors. 
Networking  with  other  groups  also  needs  to  be  maintained. 
This  avoids  duplication  of  effort  and  gives  free  access  to 
information . 

Successful  administration  of  the  program  depends  on  the 
library  staff  and  the  tutor  support  group  understanding  their 
roles  and  responsibilities  towards  each  other  and  towards  the 
students . 

Training  for  Program  Administrators 

Using  the  proposed  by-laws  as  a  guideline^  officers  should 
be  made  aware  of  their  respon-^ibilities.     Job  descriptions 
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will  be  contained  in  the  proposed  by-^Xaws.  A  budgett 
fundrftising  activities,  tutor  training/  and  in^-service  for 
tutors  should  be  decided  upon*  Developin9  a  training  team 
who  will  be  able  to  give  workshops  is  an  important  activity 
during  the  fixw^  year*  Each  national  organization  has 
written  procedures  for  trainers  to  obtain  certification  which 
are  available  to  develop  the  training  tean. 

Record-keeping  activities  need  to  be  defined  and  specific* 
ally  assigned.  Statistics  for  the  program  will  be  needed  for 
fund  ra..sing  and  informational  purposes,  so  good  records  can 
be  of  gt*eat  benefit. 

Orientation  and  development  of  a  speaker's  bureau  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  publicity  committee  at  this  time. 
Evaluation  of  Program 

In  order  to  measure  the  success  of  the  program,  a  system 
of  evaluation  should  be  set  up.  This  can  either  be  formal  or 
informal*  The  formal  evaluation  can  be  developed  from 
formulas  suggested  for  library  evaluation  programs  and  should 
be  done  independently.  The  informal  method  could  be  the  use 
of  volunteers  to  ask  tutors  and  {through  them)  students, 
certain  questions* 

The  evaluation  will  help  formulate  goals  for  the  second 
year  of  the  program  as  well  as  meet  needs  of  the  tutors  and 
students*  It  may  be  found  that  certain  trends  have  been 
established  or  that  areas  of  need  have  not  been  addressed  by 
the  program.  It  may  b<:  done  after  six  i»3nths  or  one  year,  if 
the  program  had  a  slow  start  * 
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9rani:8  will  only  be  for  inBtruction^l  Mterials,  others 
can  pay  for  staff  and  support  services.  Here  are  srane  of 
tlie  more  usual  ways  of  program  finance  i 

LSCA  through  the   library  conwission  in  your  state—they 
will  usually  fund  for  one  or  two  years, 

ABB— this  is  state  anrt/or  federal  uwmey  available  through 
the  Department  of  Education  in  your  state • 

Both  of  these  may  provide  quite  large  a«»ounts» 

Two  sources  of  swall  grants  on  a  national  basis  are  B.  Dalton 
BooXaeller  and  the  Gannett  Foundation,  publisher  of  USA 
Today.    Both  have  to  be  in  your  area  for  you  to  bo  oonsideree . 

On  a  local  basis.  United  Way,  local  foundations,  Kiwanis, 
Lions*  Jaycees  and  other  service  groups  may  make  substan- 
tial donations. 

The  speaker's  bureau  can  also  ask  for  donations  when 
speaking  to  local  groups* 

proposal  writing  should  be  done  by  somebody  who  has  exper- 
ience. This  can  be  either  a  library  staff  member  or  a  volun- 
teer. It  is  ideal  to  have  a  person  who  can  attend  a  seminar 
ingrantsmanship.  These  are  offered  by  colleges  and  universities 
as  part  of  thexr  communxty  education  programs* 
Development  of  New  Reader  Collections 

There  arc  many  excellent  bibliographies  of  books  for 
low  level  r^^aders.  There  is  also  a  free  book  available 
from  New  Readers  Press  called  Opening  Doors  for  Adult  New 
Readers:  How  Libraries  Can  Select  Materials,  Many  of  the 
educational  publishers  have  books  for  adult  new  reader  wtoo. 
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STI  PROJECT  FIblAL  REPORT 


Janes  A^*  Ubel*  Director 
Donna  R.  Lelcht:,  Librarian 
Shawnee  Library  System 
Carterville,  Illinois 

In  October  19B3^  the  Illinois  State  Library  approved 
the  LSCA  Title  I  project  proposal  entitled,  "Delivery  of 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information  (STI)  Through  Rural 
Public  Libraries."  The  core  of  the  project  was  the  provision 
of  a  specialized  reference  service  to  a  target  group^  apecif- 
ically  farmers,  business  people,  entrepreneurs,  technicians » 
and  professional  people.  Its  objectives  were  to  effectively 
fill  requests  from  people  in  the  target  group,  to  raise 
the  awareness  of  business  people  and  farmers,  and  to  involve 
local  librarians  in  the  process  whenever  possible* 

Th\s  evaluation  will  take  a  hard  l<x>H  at  each  facet  of 
the  STI  Project.  In  which  areas  was  the  project  a  success 
or  failure?  Were  the  stated  objectives  met?  What  activities 
within  the  project  should  or  should  not  be  replicat«fd? 
What  outreach  strategies  work  best  for  encouraging  farmers 
and  business  people  to  use  the  public  library?  What  role 
can  the  public  library  play  in  providing  information  to 
farmers  and  business  people?  This  report  will  answer  these 
questions  within  the  framework  of  the  STI  Project's  three 
main  objectives » 

Qbjeccive  It  To  effectively  fill  requests  from  patrons 
in  the  target  group.  As  stated  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library  Research  Center  STI  Project  report,  of  the  590  evaluation 
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postcarda  received  from  STI  patrona,  65%  said  that  the  infor- 
MtiOR  or  mat  irial  they  received  vas  excellent*  32%  said 
it  %ras  satisfactory,  and  3%  said  it  was  unsatisfactory. 
According  to  people  who  used  the  service^  the  information 
they  received  was  effective*  An  example  of  an  unsolicited 
patron  cMmnt  supports  the  project's  effectiveness t  "We've 
been  raising  cattle  twenty  years.  We  not  only  received 
useful  material  on  the  subject  requested,  but  also  found 
out  things  about  beef  cattle  that  we  never  knewl* 

Whether  it  was  a  business  person  asking  for  information 
on  the  market  for  anchovies  in  the  United  States,  or  a  fanner 
expanding  into  the  growing  of  Christmas  trees,  questions 
from  people  in  the  target  group  received  special  care  during 
the  STI  Project  perio^Ji ,  Local  librarians  attached  notes 
to  5TX  requests  explaining,  in  detail,  what  the  patron  was 
doing  and  what  he  or  she  needed.  In  addition,  where  more 
clarification  of  the  request  was  needed,  the  project  librarian 
called  the  patron  to  ascertain  what  depth  of  information 
MS  needed. 

Librarians  used  the  telephone  and  electronic  mail  to 
reduce  the  turnaround  time  when  their  patrons  needad  informa- 
tion quickly.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although 
information  requests  took  an  avsrage  of  7  days  and  title 
requests  took  an  average  of  12  days,  68%  of  all  requests 
were  filled  within  3  days.  Responsiveness  to  patron  need 
was  high  on  the  part  of  all  librarians  involved.  If  a  p-itron 
nesded  information  the  sar^  day  he  or  &he  placed  the  request, 
that  need  was  met.     same  day  or  one  day  service  woa  given 
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in  16%  of  all  requests.  This  fast  turnaround  time  averaged 
ia  with  requests  which  took  several  weeks  to  fill.  Scam 
technical/reference  materials  %^re  difficult  to  get  on  inter- 
library  loan*  The  length  of  tine  it  took  for  some  assoeia-- 
tiona  and  other  people  with  information  to  respond  to  requests 
also  lengthened  turnaround  time.  For  example^  one  patron 
wanted  building  plans  for  amusement  park  games  and  rides. 
After  an  initial  search,  a  person  who  designs  such  plans 
was  contacted,  but  it  took  about  two  weeks  for  the  plans 
to  arrive  at  system  headquarters* 

High  patron  satisfaction  indicates  the  first  objective 
was  wet*  The  special  STI  reference  service  given  was  appreciated 
by  patron  and  local  librarian  alike.  This  satisfaction 
supports  the  idea  of  staffing  system  reference  departments 
with  one  librarian  who  would  develop  a  close  relationship 
with  all  member  librarians.  X<ocal  librarians  would  call 
the  system  librarxjn  assigned  to  this  position  if  they  needed 
a  rush  on  a  request,  if  a  request  required  an  extra  telephone 
call  to  the  pAtron,  or  if  the  local  librarian  suspected 
the  information  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Having  a  system 
librarian  in  this  position  would  benefit  the  system  and 
local  library  staff  as  well  as  the  patron.  Having  a  librarian 
assigned  to  handle  the  requests  for  technical  infori^tion 
would  free  the  rer.t  of  the  system  reference  staff  to  more 
efficiently  fill  the  majority  of  requests  which  do  not  require 
special  handling.  The  local  librarian  would  benefit  by 
knowing  instantly  whom  to  call  with  a  question  requiring 
special  handling.     TVie  pa  ton  would  benefit  from  the  exper- 
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tise  which  the  librarian  assigned  to  this  duty  would  develop* 
Objective  2t  To  raise  the  awareness  of  people  in  tjie 
target  group.  Both  indirect  and  direct  public  relations 
efforts  were  used  to  raise  the  awareness  of  people  in  tha 
target  group.  The  target  group  was  reached  indirectly  through 
outreach  to  other  agencies  that  serve  the  target  group. 

Direct  outreach  to  the  target  group  was  accomplished 
through  speaking  engagements  at  80  meetings  attended  by 
membi^rs  of  the  target  group  and  hy  meeting  directly  with 
70  business  people  and  farmers  in  the  workplace*  Twelve 
percent  of  the  total  number  uf  STI  questions  came  directly 
from  those  personal  contacts.  Such  personal  contacts  exemplify 
the  project's  emphasis  on  word-of-mouth  advertising. 

The  project  promoted  word-of-mouth  advertising  at  every 
available  opportunity.  a  the  bottom  of  the  evaluation 
postcard  was  printed,  "If  you  are  happy  with  this  service, 
tell  your  friends  I "  one  STI  patron  drew  an  arrow  to  our 
suggestion  and  wrote,  "J  h<ive,  and  they  ar»  also  using  it. 
I  think  It  is  wondertui  we  have  this  opportunity  for 
information  . " 

Brochures,  booklistis,  f  lyers  m  local  bank  monthly  statements , 
newsletters,  taped  radio  and  television  public  service  an- 
nouncements, and  a  do^en  new«  r**ler»5;^6  wnt  to  radio  and 
television  stations  and  newspapers  were  used  in  addition 
to  personal  communication  with  the  target  group.  Subsequent 
STI  requests  from  local  libraries  indicated  that  brochures, 
booklists,  newsletters ,  and  news  releases  were  read  and 
used  by  people  working  in  businesses  and  on  farms. 
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Reaching  business  i>6opld  and  farmers  Indirectly,  through 
other  agencies  set  up  to  serve  them,  was  often  a  nK^re  effective 
way  to  reach  interested  potential  STI  patrons.  Initial 
visits  were  made  to  the  following  agencies:  county  Farm 
Bureaus f  county  Univeristy  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  offices,  Chambers  of  commerce  in  each  town,  area 
Planning  and  Development  Commissions^  three  community  college's 
Business  Service  Centers,  the  regional  Illinois  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Coi™unity  Arr:»irs  office,  and  Southern  Illinois 
Incorporated.  At  the  first  meeting  between  agency  staff 
and  the  STI  project  librarian,  STI  service  was  explained 
and  offered  to  each  agency.  Some  agencies  had  requests 
for  information  right  away.  Two  agencies,  which  have  agreed 
to  be  identified,  made  extt*nsive  use  of  the  STI  service 
and  actively  referred  people  to  their  local  lib»"i^r*es  for 
service.  Southern  Illinois  Incorporated  used  the  service 
32  times,  while  Southern  Five  Development  Commission  used 
it  26  times. 

An  additional  offer  was  made  to  provide  a  speaker,  a 
displa> ,  and  resource  lists  to  area  agencies*  Mary  agencies, 
especially  in  the  second  year^  invited  STI  Project  participa- 
tion in  agency-sponsored  workshops,  meetings,  and  shows* 
e*g«  Swine  Seminars,  Workshops  for  Entrepreneurs^  and  Oil 
Production  Seminars.  The  people  in  attendance  at  these 
meetings  were  interested  in  gathering  more  information  to 
use  on  the  job.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  have  made  the 
effort  to  attend  the  program. 

In  an  attempt   to  cover   the  entire  system  i^.rea,   the  STI 
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project  provided  outreach  throu^|h  some  mor«  general  service 
organizations,  such  as  the  Lions  Club,  if  it  was  the  only 
service  organization  in  the  community.  These  meetings  were 
somewhat  ineffective #  because  the  percentage  of  potential 
patrons  was  lower  m  a  general  service  organization  than 
in  a  meeting  held  by,   for  example ,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

STI  Project  conta:t  with  other  agencies  continued  after 
the  initial  visit  ii  nany  ways:  through  STI  participation 
in  their  progranjs  and  responses  to  their  reference  questions^ 
and  also  through  mailings  to  keep  them  up-to-date  on  project 
activities,  through  their  participation  on  the  STI  Project 
Advisory  Committee,  through  their  responses  to  our  requests 
for  help,  and  by  working  with  them  to  put  together  the  directory 
of  groups  who  provide  mfornation  to  business  people  and 
farmers.  while  some  agencies  requested  information  trom 
the  STI  Project  at  the  nitiai  visit,  others  did  not  ask 
for  information  from  the  STI  Project  until  it  was  over. 
Each  attempt  to  promote  interagency  cooperation  added  a 
few  more  ager*cies  to  the  number  of  those  who  actively  used 
and  suj^portcd  tho  STI  Project  • 

In  an  indirect  way,  the  STI  Project  raised  the  level 
of  awareness  of  business  people  and  farmers  outside  of  the 
Shawnee  Libra ry  System  area .  Other  1  ibrarians  showed  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  STI  Project.  News  reports 
in  Library  Hotline  and  American  Libraries  brought  mail  asking 
for  more  information  from  the  deputy  su|>ervisxng  librarian 
for  the  Library  Council  of  Victoria  m  Melbourne,  Australia* 
Other   outreach   to   the    library  community   included  poster 
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sessions  at  the  Illinois  and  ^ericao  Library  Aaaociation 
annual  conferences;  a  display  at  the  Midwefitern  Rural  Llbray 
conference  in  HanXato,  Minnesota;  a  memo  to  Illinois  library 
syateia  directors;  a  workshop  at  Cumberland  Tfails  Library 
Systemr  and  participation  in  a  preconference  on  rural  libraries 
held  by  the  International  Fcrderation  of  Library  Associations 
with  20  Latin  American  rural  librarians.  Th  project  a^so 
received  monthly  requests  from  librarians  throughout  the 
United  States  who  were  interested  in  ata^rting  outreach  programs 
to  their  farm  and  business  communities.  PacHages  Mre  put 
together  for  interested  parties,  including  project  proposals^ 
sample  publicity  pieces,  and  news  releases.  The  sharing 
of  experiences  and  information  with  other  libraries  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  areas  of  greatest  sat i si  faction  in  the 
projc  ^« 

About  85%  of  the  project's  requests  came  from  business 
people,  mostly  people  in  small  busineas,  while  only  15% 
of  the  total  number  of  requests  caj^e  from  farmers.  Because 
considerable  effort  was  placed  on  outreach,  it  was  difficult 
initially  to  understand  why  requests  from  farmers  were  such 
a  small  percentage  of  the  whole*  Before  the  project  began 
several  local  librarians  voiced  opinions  like  this  conmrenti 
"Trying  to  get  farmers  into  our  library  —  that's  going  to 
be  a  tough  one*  Farmers  get  all  the  help  they  need  from 
the  Farm  Bureau«''  This  librarian  made  two  good  points. 
It  is  not  easy  to  attract  farmers  into  the  library.  Librarians 
Xnew  they  had  not  been  reaching  farmers  before  the  STI  Project 
and  were   skeptical   that   the  STI   Project  would  reach  them. 
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When  farmer  evaluation  postcards  were  analyzed,  821  of  all 
farmers  were  using  the  library  for  the  first  time  for  their 
work,  compared  to  72%  of  all  people  who  used  the  project, 
tibrariana  also  realized  that  farmers  have  the  Illinois 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Farm  Bureau,  Southern  Illinois 
University  agriculture  faculty  members,  and  several  for- 
profit  farm  services--all  eager  to  provide  information  t.o 
farmers « 

An  information  service  for  farmers  was  developed  over 
the  \B  month  STI  pro;3ect  period  largely  through  trial  and 
error.  In  the  first  few  months  of  the  project  period,  farmers 
and  farm  agents  were  *4ske<i  what  Xind  of  information  they 
would  use  If  it  were  provided  at  the  local  library.  Those 
materials  were  proirsutt'd  throutjh  talking  with  farmers,  and 
through  the  media?  e.g.  a  news  release  on  a9ricultur€  software 
available  through  local  libraries.  Farm  materials  on  topics 
In  which  farmers  expressed  inter es'-,  like  bt-wks  on  the  futures 
market,  were  purchased  on  demand. 

The  151  figure  is  not  a  blemish  on  the  jroject;  it  signifies 
an  effort  to  provide  an  mfotmation  service  to  farmers  not 
provided  by  other  agencies.  Lib> aries  are  unique  among 
agencies  providing  information  to  the  agricultural  community; 
they  provide  farmers  with  books  for  Ic  n.  Also,  there  is 
no  other  agency  focusing  its  efforts  on  tht  art-time  farmer 
or  homesteader.  This  provides  another  gap  in  service  which 
libraries  can  fill.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  STI 
Project  that  many  farjners  who  make  100%  of  their  income 
from  the   farm  roay  only  use  the  library  for   information  as 
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a  last  resorts  after  they  have  exhausted  nil  other  sources 
of  inforiaation •  A  small  number  of  farmers,  Mny  of  whcna 
have  not  been  far.ning  long  or  who  have  particular  areas 
of  interest,  such  as  agricultural  computing,  will  read  every-* 
thing  available  In  their  area  of  interest*  Cnce  these  farmers 
were  made  aware  of  wnat  the  library  could  provide,  they 
used  it« 

Homesteaders  and,  in  that  same  category,  people  starting 
small  businesses  were  eager  to  use  the  STI  Project.  Both 
groups  often  have  limited  resources,  are  in  an  information- 
seeXing  mode,  and  have  an  appreciation  of  the  role  additional 
information  can  play  in  increasing  the  productivity  of  their 
small  farm  or  business*  This  made  them  prime  candidates 
for  using  the  STI  Project-  Efforts  to  raise  the  awareness 
of  these  two  groups  were  effective  in  la.*ge  part  because 
they  were  already  highly  motivated  to  use  it-  Kotivating 
the  full-time  farmer  to  use  the  STI  project  was  a  more  challeng- 
«r  task,  because  it  involved  C'.^anging  his  or  her  attitude 
»  libraries,  as  well  as  changing  a  long-^established 
b*' avior  pattern— not  going  to  the  library* 

In  summary/  a  thorough  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the 
awareness  of  people  in  the  target  group*  The  effort  which 
proved  most  effective  and  which  will  most  likely  have  the 
grMtest  long-term  results,  was  the  fostering  of  interagency 
cooperation  through  the  project.  A  library  wishing  to  provide 
information  to  farmers  should  find  effective  ways  ti  ^ild 
strong  connections  with  the  agricultural  support  network, 
BO  that  eventually  the  library  can  becrome  part  of  the  network. 
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providing  books,  materials  and  information  to  farmers. 
In  addition,  libraries  will  find  that  it  taXas  Uttle  additional 
effort  to  build  on  Uiair  long-standing  tradition  of  providing 
ftsif-halp  materials  to  people  with  ewnall  businesses  and 
farms* 

Objective  3  8  To  involve  local  librarians  in  the  process 
whenever  possible,  in  the  STI  patron's  ©yes,  the  local 
libraries  urere  integrally  involved  in  the  sTI  Project,  as 
displayed  in  this  unsolicited  conanent  from  an  ';ti  evaluation 
postcard  "Excellent  service  froiR  Shawnee  and  Chester. 
The  field  I  needed  information  about  is  constantly  changing, 
so  1  found  the  reprints  of  recent  magazine  articles  especially 
helpful."     (Underline  added  by  patron •) 

Public  librarians  in  the  Shawnee  Library  System  area 
displayed  their  involvement  in  the  STI  Project  in  many  ways. 
The  public  librarians  from  Metropolis,  Eldorado,  and  Marissa 
provided  leadership  for  the  project  by  serving  on  the  STI 
Advisory  Coj^ittee.  in  29  instances,  librarians  attended 
and/or  apoXe  at  meetings  and  visited  potential  STI  patrons 
with  the  project  librarian,  many  tiroes  xn  the  evening  and 
on  their  own  time* 

While  some  librarians'  support  for  the  project  grew  over 
time,  others  showed  conunitment  to  it  from  its  conception. 
At  the  all-librarians  meeting  held  to  introduce  member  librar- 
ians to  the  STI  Project,  plans  were  mentioned  for  future 
Meetings  between  potential  sTl  patrons,  the  local  librarian, 
and  the  project  librarian,  shortly  after  the  all^librarians 
meeting «   an  initial  meeting  was  set  up  for  one  librarian 
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In  particular  and  the  project  librarian  to  discuss  the  STZ 
Project.  When  the  project  librarian  arrived,  the  local 
librarian  had  set  up  an  entire  afternoon  of  visits  to  potent'ial 
STZ  patrons*  Her  interest  and  participation  in  the  project 
continued  by  having  an  STX  exhibit  at  a  local  festival # 
She  requested  the  use  of  several  STI  rotating  book  collections, 
using  them  for  attractive  displays  in  the  Main  Street  store-* 
front  library.  To  an  STI  display  on  farming  she  added  a 
farmer's  seed  cap  which  proclaimed #  "If  Dolly  Parton  Ms 
a  fanner,  she'd  go  flat-bustod  too." 

Involvement  in  the  project  was  encouraged  and  good  comraun- 
ications  fostered  through  three  consultant  visits  to  each 
of  the  45  public  libraries  in  the  system*  Memoranda  were 
sent  and  items  for  the  Sha^ee  Library  System's  brief  newsletter, 
the  Bulletin  Boards  were  submitted  to  keep  librarians  up- 
to-date  on  project  activities  and  to  provide  them  with  en- 
couragement* The  close  telephone  contact  maintained  by 
local  librarians  and  project  librarian  throughout  the  project 
4«elped  with  the  quality  of  reference  work  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  i^rXing  relationship  between  the  librarians* 
Local  librarians*  involvement  in  the  STI  Project,  together 
with  efforts  made  by  the  STI  Project  to  co^unicate  with 
local  librarians,  cond^ined  to  create  strong  working  relationshi|.a 
between  most  libraries  and  the  STI  Project* 

Conclusions  Major  findings  frcmi  the  experience  of  the 
STI  Project  follows 

!•  Library  systems  would  benefit  from  assigning  one  librarian 
to  work  closely  with  local   librarians  to  provide  reference 
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Mrvice  to  patrons  with  technical  or  diff  icu2t-to--£ill  infor- 
natimi  needs* 

2.  One  of  the  most  effective  ii»thods  of  raising  the  awareness 
of  a  library's  target  group  concerning  a  new  information 
service  is  to  %#ork  with  the  agencies  already  providing  inform- 
nation  to  the  group. 

3*  When  deciding  whom  to  target,  it  is  important  for 
a  librarian  to  decide  who  wants  the  library's  help*  People 
starting  small  businesses  and  people  with  small  farms  made 
best  use  of  the  STX  Project,  because  they  recognized  their 
need  for  information  and  were  inotivat^  enou^^h  to  seek  it. 

Major  successes  of  the  STI  Project  include  the  extensive 
efforts  ntade  to  reach  out  to  {^ople  who  had  not  hnen  reached 
before,  and  providing  effective  reference  service  to  the 
target  group.  A  major  accomplishment  of  the  project  is 
an  increased  awareneas  for  both  local  librarians  and  the 
Shawnee  Library  System  staff  of  the  information  needs  of 
business  people  and  farmers  and  the  resources  needed  to 
meet  their  needs.  A  failure  of  the  project  may  be  that 
it  was  seen  primarily  as  a  system  service;  there  may  have 
been  less  use  of  local  library  resources  than  was  anticipated. 
Without  the  involvement  of  local  librarians,  ho%^ver,  the 
service  could  not  have  been  provided.  The  people  who  used 
the  service  needed  a  place  near  their  homes  where  they  could 
comfortably  request  information;  the  STI  Project  provided 
the  information.  For  many  rural  libraries  this  is  not  a 
Lad  place  to  start  in  the  provision  of  service  to  their 
com  uni  ties* 
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HAOt^ER  inmiVMXTXra  PROGRAMS  t     SUCCESS  IN  A  TXNY  LIBRARY 


Itargaret  A«CovaI 
Program  Associate 

Cblorado  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
BottXaar#  Colorado 

Paul  G.  McKenna 

Center  for  Faculty  Staff  Development 
University  of  Connecticut  Library 
Storrs  9  Connecticut 

Flagler,  Colorado^  is  a  sisall,  rural  community  with  a 
population  of  less  than  600,  located  on  the  high  plains  120 
miles  east  of  Denver*  Flagler  boasts  one  of  the  sniallest 
public  libraries  in  the  state  of  Colorado,  the  Flaglex' 
Comunity  Library,  which  houses  5,  300  voluj»»s  and  opsrates  on 
a  yearly  budget  of  less  than  $2,000.  l!he  library  is  open 
only  five  hours  a  weeX.  Vet  when  the  Flagler  community 
library  presented  its  first  public  program,  a  humanities 
program,  almost  300  people  attended.  TVo  months  later  when 
it  presented  a  second  program,  the  local  movie  theater  had  to 
be  usi^  to  acconmdate  the  attendance.  Over  330  people  came, 
and  the  main  street  was  transformed  into  an  open  air  museum 
of  antique  cars  and  farm  machinery* 

The  library  received  Cunding  to  present  the  programs  and 
technical  assistance  in  program  development  from  the  Rural 
Libraries  and  the  Humanities  Project,  a  national  Endowment 
for  the  humanities  (N£h )  grantee  based  at  Kansas  State 
University.^  The  programs,  "A  Potpourri  of  Early  Years^  and 
"Country  School  Legacy, "  were  successful  because  Jean  Strode, 
the  librarian,  maximized  community  interest  by  involving  the 
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XocftI  people  ana  organisations  ia  the  planning  and 
impleioentatiOQ  of  the  programs. 

The  Etiral  Libraries  project  assisted  ten  coanunitiee  each 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma^  and  Colorado  in  offering  over  sixty 
huieanities  programs  through  their  public  libraries  during 
the  past  year.  This  project  has  ended »  but  a  funding 
resource  for  public  humanities  programs  exists  in  every  state 
in  the  nation*  Libraries  and  other  non-profit  organixations 
tjiat  wuld  liXe  to  develop  or  present  huioanities  programs  for 
out-of-school  adults  can  contact  their  state  humanities 
conunittee  for  information.  Although  the  names  of  these 
agencies  vary  slightly  from  state  to  state  (Minnesota 
Humanities  Commission,  I^la^re  Hiimanities  Forum,  Colorado 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities),  all  are  supported  by  the 
Division  of  State  Programs  of  NEH,  and  as  such,  are  mandated 
to  award  grants  to  non-profit,  non-political  organixations 
for  humanities  projects  benefiting  the  out-of-school  adult 
public* 

The  primary  criteria  for  funding  is  huiianities  content. 
The  involvement  of  humanities  scholars  (usually  PhD's  in  the 
disciplines  listed  by  Congress) 2  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  the  project  helps  to  ensure  the  humanities  content. 
Grant  applications  sutmtitted  to  a  state  humanities  council 
are  reviewed  by  a  volunteer  committee  maoe  up  of  humanities 
scholars  and  other  community  leaders  and  individuals  cosmnit-* 
ted  to  education  in  the  humanities. 

Of  vital  importance  in  consideration  of  a  grant  applica* 
tion  is  a  high   level  of  commuiity  interest  and  involvement. 
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Thttr«  should  be  a  keen  desire  in  the  coasnunlty  for  the 
program  to  take  place  •  and  enough  eonuaunity  involveoent 
before  the  proqcM  to  guarantee  a  good  audience  turnout* 
Tine,  facilities^  services,  materials,  and  money  donated  by 
participants  and  mm-^particif^nts  should,  at  a  ninimum,  be 
valued  in  equivalence  to  the  requested  grant  amount. 

m  Flagler,  librarian  Strode  had  a  local  steering  c<»mit- 
tee  to  assist  her  with  the  programs «  From  the  meet  the 
cosaittee  wa '  a  working,  ^lecision-^Biaking  bckly*  "I  selected 
people  that  X  knew  %rould  accept  responsibility  and  were 
dependable*  These  were  the  visible,  influential  and  busy 
pt»wi>le  in  the  coiomunity,  "  she  said. 

They  were  representative  of  the  consnunity:  the  chair-* 
person  was  a  luachinist?  other  ^r^mbers  *#ere  a  gift  shop  o%mer, 
county  commissioner,  insurance  salesman,  two  teachers,  and 
the  humanities  scholar,  who  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
project . 

The  rrosBsittee  reprasented  such  groups  as  the  women's  Club« 
Ladies  Aid,  Lions  Club,  Library  Eoa^d,  The  County  CoMdssion 
and  the  school  system*  This  breadth  of  representation  was 
valuable  because  it  led  directly  to  involven^ent  of  diverse 
groups  in  the  design  and  developn^nt  o£  the  programs,  and 
heightened  community  awareness  of  the  upcoming  events. 
Additionally,  the  time  spent  by  the  steering  cousnittee  on 
this  project  represented  a  significant  in-kind  contribution 
to  the  grant. 

Because  of  Strode's  enthusiasm  for  the  project,  the 
steering  coimnittee  became  strongly  ccHisuitted  to  the  project* 
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the  programa  soon  ceased  being  library  pzograma  and  beeam 
Flagler  cmanimity  programs. 

The  programs  trare  designed  so  that  the  residents  were 
involved,  supporting  Peggy  o'Donnell's  contention  that,  "Wxen 
you  involve  other  people  in  the  planning  the  nwre  certain  you 
can  be  that  the  programs  will  appeal  to  and  interest  your 
ardience.. .when  people  have  an  active  role  in  planning  a 
prograta  they  are  more  likely  to  attend  the  program  and  bring 
their  friends  and  families. "3 

Kesidents  of  the  area  were  asked  to  display  heirlooms  and 
artifacts  at  the  first  program,  and  antique  cars  and  farm 
mchinery  at  the  second  program. 

"We  just  asked,  we  kept  asking  everybody.  Many  peoplP 
have  items  of  historic  value  that  they  are  pleased  to 
display,"  said  strode.  This  approach  very  effectively 
involved  the  community  in  the  programs. 

The  steering  committee  did  not  stop  there.  School 
children  created  posters  to  pron»te  the  programs  and  women 
from  the  local  senior  center  were  asked  to  judge  the 
posters.  Awards  were  given  for  the  three  best  posters  from 
each  grade  level,  k-6.  Music  was  provided  before  the 
programs  by  a  RSVP  Mountaineer  Band,  and  several  local 
residents  were  involved  in  the  actual  presentations.  All 
this  lad  to  broad  community  interest  and  involvement  in  the 
programs,  and  (coupled  with  the  publicity  campaign)  served  to 
boost  attendance. 

The  committee  esti^blished  dates  for  the  programs  (both 
were  conducted  on  Sunday  afternoons),  arranged  for  facilities 
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(another  in-kind  coDtribatlon  towards  the  ^ant),  devalopad 
the  publicity  caspaigns^  helped  the  librarian  in  writing  the 
grant  application  (the  hutsanities  acholar  was  helpful  in 
ensuring  the  humnities  content  of  the  applicaticm) ,  and  in 
general  worked  with  the  librarian  to  ensure  program  success. 

Many  state  humanities  councils  offer  nini-grants  or 
planning  grants  which  are  large  enough  to  bring  a  hiunanities 
scholar  into  the  commmiity  to  assist  in  the  design  of  the 
program  and  the  actual  writing  of  the  grant  application. 
Librarians  considering  applying  for  state  funds  should 
contact  their  state  humanities  council  and  request  guide^ 
lines,  deadline  schedules  and  application  forms.  They  should 
be  sure  to  ask  about  special  programs  for  libraries  and/or 
rural  audiences.  Some  states  offer  small  planning  grant 
speakers'  grants,  media  resources «  packaged  programs,  and 
traveling  exhibits*  Often  these  are  less  complicated  to 
apply  for  and  to  arrange.  The  programs  in  Flagler  coBt  ?iiOO 
and  $300  in  grant  funds.  The  considerable  local  contribution 
and  ikmated  time  by  the  scholars  n^de  these  programs  inexpen- 
sive. Costs  of  rural  programs  are  often  higher  because  of 
travel  costs  for  scholars  and  other  participants,  especially 
if  the  project  requires  the  scholar  to  do  research  in  nore 
than  one  location  before  the  program* 

Packaged  prrgrams  have  an  appeal  to  rural  and  smtill 
libraries*  These  programs  can  take  a  variety  of  formats* 
For  example^  an  exhibit  and  scholar/speaker,  a  film  and 
scholar/discussion  leader,  or  a  panel  reproducing  a  previous 
program  but  drawing  on  local  participants  and  issues*  The 
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packaged  psrc^raa  is  usually  leas  expensive  to  present  tiian  a 
progran  created  at  the  loral  level  and  siay  better  utilise 
the  camunity's  limited  resources.  The  uniqueness  ot  cuich 
cc^omimity  cosmc  through  during  discussion  segmnts  even  t^en 
a  pacXaged  progran  is  used. 

Discussion  and  dialc^ue  is  an  important  part  of  a  human** 
ities  program.  it  gives  the  audience  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  humanities  process— analysis ,  questioning, 
critical  thinking,  hearing  and  responding  to  others*  views. 
In  the  best  cases,  the  dialogue  serves  to  augment  the  base  ol 
existing  infonnation  on  a  topic* 

The  project  planner/grant  writer  has  an  important  role  in 
communicating  to  the  scholar  the  kind  of  program  anticipated 
by  the  planners «  the  role  the  scholar  is  l^ing  asked  to  play 
(especially  as  discussion  leader),  the  expectations  of  the 
funding  organis^ation,  and  the  effect  of  successful  education- 
al programs  on  the  library  and  the  conraunity. 

From  the  scholar's  perspective,  good  local  preparation, 
feedback  on  his  or  her  contribution  to  ihe  rioject,  and 
beforehand  knowledge  of  local  controversial  ;  ssues  are 
appreciated . 

What  appeal  does  this  kind  of  program  have  for  the 
scholar?  Why  would  a  scholar  drive  to  Flagler,  Coloraoo  or 
any  other  rural  community  to  participate  in  a  humanities 
program?  Primarily  these  programs  offer  an  rtunity  to 
meet  and  talk  with  a  Uiij.  :uely  different  audienco:*  The 
participants  have  unique  experiences  from  their  distinct 
lifestyles  to  draw  upon  during  discussions.    Their  views  are 
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often  not  represented  on  the  typical  ooIle9e  ces^s,  or  in 
the  audiences  who  attend  procyraiae  in  urban  settings «  A 
scholar  #  vhile  presenting  new  information  and  offering 
perspectives,  can  enrich  his  or  her  work  significantly. 
Libraries  benefit  from  the  programs  because  the  programs 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  library  to  serve  the  adult 
population  in  the  community*  Library  usage  may  even 
increase • 

When  considering  applying  for  a  state  humanities  grant, 
project  directors  should  contact  their  state  humanities 
commission*  The  cossnission  can,  at  any  stage  in  the  plann** 
ing,  advise  on  the  humanities  a;>ntent  of  the  program,  suggest 
various  kinds  of  applications,  assist  in  locating  the  best 
scholar,  supply  examples  of  applications  of  funded  projects, 
answer  questions  on  the  application  process  and  review  and 
comment  on  drafts  of  the  application.  The  final  grant 
application  will  be  <^>nsidered  by  the  state  rammdttee,  the 
governing  and  grant  awarding  body  of  state  humanities 
programs* 

successful  public  humanities  progr^^ms  are  vastly  reward- 
ing, but  they  are  not  easy  to  do.  Flagler's  warmly -received 
presentations  were  the  result  of  substantial  time  and  mergy 
well  epent — and  not  all  of  it  by  the  librctrian.  Strode* s 
careful  groundwork  brought  wide-spread  commtanity  interest 
and  involven^nt •  Then  her  role  became  two- fold.  While  she 
was  the  cats lyst  who  kept  the  pot  boi ling ,  she  was  also 
responsible  for  keeping  the  program  within  the  parameters  of 
the  grant  criteria <  all  the  while  being  careful  not  to  douse 
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tho  cc»ltteft*B  entliusiaMi* 

Thm  tiny  Flagler  Omunlty  Library,  open  just  five  hours  a 
%mX«  serving  a  population  under  600,  nevertheless  presented 
tw>  humanities  pr<^raios  that  attracted  n<»arly  1,000  people. 
Zf  a  small  rural  library,  vith  an  inspired  librarian,  can 
develop  and  present  this  kind  of  prograssning ,  think  what  is 
possible  in  your  cosas unity. 
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1.  Grant  nuBiiber  Gl«-20176-62,  awardad  to  the  Diviaicm  of 
Continuliig  Education,  Kanaaa  Stata  Uairaraity,  Hanhattan, 
Kanaas* 

2.  Tha  hiamnitias  include  r  but  ara  not  limitad  to  liiato** 
ry,  plillo80p;iy#  l&nguagee,  linguistica,  archeolcK;  juris- 
prudence,  art  history  and  criticism,  etbxca,  conparative 
religion,  and  those  aspects  of  the  social  sciences  employing 
historicsl  or  philosophical  approaches*" 

3.  Peggy  O* Donne  11  and  Patsy  Reed,  Planning  Library 
Prograpa,  Aaerican  Library  Association* 
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TUS  TmVELIMG  LXERARY  III  imiMiDi    A  HISTORY 


Judith  B.  Gunter 
IVssistant  Librarian 
Jefiermm  county  Library 
Beaumont #  Texas 

Travelling  libraries  were  the  answer  to  the  increasing 
<»>ncern  of  many  librarians  over  the  lack  of  books  accessible 
to  readers  in  the  reim>te  villages  and  hamlets  of  England. 
There  had  been  book  deposits  over  the  years  and  boxes  of 
books  were  sent  out  to  be  changed  at  intervals,  but  a  greater 
need  was  recognised  to  provide  a  varied  collection  to  the 
rural  areas  on  a  regular  basis*  This  has  developed  over  the 
years  into  a  modern  mobile  van  service  which  serves  the 
population  of  rural  England  with  not  only  light  reading 
but  a  substantial  amount  of  reference  material  as  well* 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  readers  borrowing  books 
from  a  vehicle  in  England  was  from  a  horse  drawn  van  in 
Warrington  in  1859.  This  was  purchased  by  the  wrking  j^n  of 
Warrington  through  the  offices  of  the  ^lechanics  Institute. 
This  van  was  used  mainly  within  Warrington  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  nmn  who  would  not  go  to  the  Institute  Library.^ 
The  idea  of  free  public  libraries  travelling  around  the 
counties  was  first  proposed  by  James  Duff  Brown  in  1694. 
Brown  an  outstanding  librarian  who  served  the  cities  of 

Clerkenwell  and  then  Islington  until  his  death  in  1914.  He 
developed  a  classification  system  about   1896  and  played  an 
Important  part  in  the  developinent  of  the  library  profession.^ 
Brown's  proposal  for  the  travelling  service  stated  in  part, 
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"ttet  ea^  county  council  support  a  rate  of  one  pc^y  in  tha 
pound  «Aiich  umild  be  enough  to  establish  a  aeries  of  travel-* 
ling  libraries,  giving  every  inhabitant  of  the  county  access 
to  thousands  of  well-selected  bocAs,  instead  of  to  a  wry  few 
hundreds*"^    Annual  c^st  of  maintenance  was  estimated  att 


Van  Cosqplete 

XOO 

Librarian 

78 
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187 

Driver 

65 
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70 
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45 
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10 
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10 

Books 

20 

Light  and  Heat 

7 

Printing 

 5 

Total  Original 

Out,^4y 

367 

Maintenance 

230 

He  also  mrje  note  of  the  recent  improvements  in  "electric 
traction" s  "Might  get  vans  carrying  their  own  motive  power, 
thus  dispensing  with  both  horses  and  drivers  and  cut  costs 
dramatically. "^ 

Brown's  idea  of  using  horseless  carriages  for  travelling 
libraries  did  not  becooie  reality  until  1920.  But  travelling 
libraries  using  horse  dravm  vans  were  brought  into  service  in 
connection  with  the  Carnegie  schemes  for  county  libraries 
which  preceded  the  1919  Library  Act.  They  were  open  in  the 
evenings  to  serve  outlying  villages.^ 

In  1920,  a  booX  van,  known  as  an  exhibition  van,  with 
shelf  acconajJOdation  for  1000-2000  volun^s,  was  first  intro- 
duced in  Kent  County  and  was  followed  by  other  pioneers. 
These  vans  were  arranged  with  book  shelves  on  each  side  of 
the  van  exterior  to  provide  outside  access  to  readers*  The 
librarian  in  those  days  often  had  to  drive  the  van  because  of 
shortage  of  staff.    When  it  was  decided  to  engage  a  chauffeur 
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ia  Lindsay #  the  cosmittee  prudently  provided  a  folding 
table  end  a  portable  typewriter!  so  the  librarian  could 
deal  with  correspondence  en  route.  "^There  is  so«iethin9 
heroic #**  cramnts  the  Carnegie  reportf  *in  the  picture  of  a 
librarian  typing  letters  and  neaoranda  in  a  vm  citoing  thirty 
to  forty  miles  an  hour#  even  an  the  relatively  level  roads  o  : 
Lincolnshire."^  It  was  most  probable  that  the  librarian  cm 
the  early  mobile  library  was  not  highly  trained*  According 
to  Gray's  recoamndations  for  County  XJLbrary  staff  in  1922, 
only  the  County  Librarian  and  the  cataloger  needed  the 
training  provided  in  a  two^^feaz  course  at  London  University. 
The  librarian  should  be  a  trained  public  librarian  and,  if 
possible,  a  Fellow  of  the  Library  Association*'^ 

Zt  has  heen  recognized  that  the  special  work  required  of  a 
srobile  librarian  demands  a  professional  person.  "It  also 
demands  one  who  is  hardy#  healthy^  mentally  and  bodily 
active*  flexible*  and  a«!aptable .  Can  such  a  person  exist? 
Exist  they  do*  with  the  Hdded  qualities  of  an  unruffled 
temperament  to  deal  not  only  with  the  volume  of  worX  but  also 
with  the  difficult  and  cramped  wrking  conditions.*®  The 
mobile  library  served  a  varied  clientele  from  pre-school  age 
to  the  very  elderly  which  added  to  the  stress  of  a  wrking 
day. 

By  1931,  the  areas  of  service  were  expanded  as  outer 
access  vans  gave  way  to  inner,  access  mobile  units »  "The 
first  true  mobile  library  in  England  was  the  converted  bus 
which  Manchester  operated  from  28th  July*  1931."^  Most 
county  librarians  at  this  time  did  not  accept  the  idea  of  the 
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B»>bilQ  Xiteary  m  tlio  teat  %Miy  to  serve  remote  are^s.  The 
feeling  eeeaa  to  have  been  thet  the  village  Xitoary  vas  the 
center  of  the  amxmity  and  should  be  maintained  as  the  ideal 
center  of  service «  Mc^iles  %*ere  considered  to  spoon-^feed  the 
general  reader,  and  this  was  thought  to  be  undesirable. 
•Partly  this  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Carnegie  Trust 
which  was  firialy  behind  the  establishraent  of  the  village 
centre  library.  "^0  Even  though  the  first  leobile  library, 
with  service  as  we  know  it  today  #  was  intn^uced  in  Kent  in 
1935,1^  the  Kent  County  Librarian  t^as  not  wholly  in  favor  of 
the  project.  "The  Kent  County  vehicle  had  been  refitted  to 
enable  books  to  be  issued  to  the  borro%^rs  by  an  assistant 
working  from  inside  the  van.  It  visited  four  districts  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  area,  and  remained  on  site  for  a  few 
hours  on  two  or  three  days  a  week.*^^  Mobile  library  service 
was  introduced  to  Warrington,  Manchester,  Idncolnshire,  and 
Burnley  at  about  the  same  time*  There  was  a  dramatic 
increase  in  total  nuaber  of  county  library  readers  between 
1932  and  1939-^^ 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  there  were  no  further 
advances  in  mobile  van  service  until  the  late  1940*s.  By 
then,  attitudes  toward  readers  in  small  and  isolated  communi- 
ties had  changed.  in  1949,  Oliph  Smith,  the  County 
Librarian  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  stated  that  the 
countryman  is  entitled  to  just  as  good  service  as  the  urban 
dweller,  and  he  set  out  to  satisfy  that  demand*  An  ex-* 
ambulance  was  outfitted  as  a  travelling  library  van.  It  held 
300  books,*   and  travelled  22^  miles  of  road  on  four  routes. 
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Bach  route  Ma  to  be  covereil  once  a  fortnight*  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  nateriaXa,  the  authorities  had  to  convert  aliaost 
anything  m  i^eela  into  a  niobile  library  or  had  to  argue  very 


Bxpansim  of  services  continued  through  the  fifties*  In 
the  sixties  according  to  Murisont  "service  wbb  now  being 
offered  through  more  than  five  hundred  mobile  units  touring 
the  rural  areas  of  the  counties  and  the  new  housing  districts 
of  the  towns  visiting  thousands  of  service  points 
regularlv.  "^^  Vans  were  now  made  to  order  for  library 
service  and  some  included  such  ainenities  as  a  small  kitchen 
or  wash  basin  for  the  staff. 

As  has  been  notedf  the  staffing  of  a  mobile  service 
required  a  person  or  persons  of  many  tslents.  Those  advocat-* 
ing  standards  for  library  service  recognired  that  mobile 
staff  for  rural  areas  must  also  have  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  library's  stock  and  potentialities  as  there  are  only  a 
limited  nunber  of  reference  books  available  for  consultation 
on  a  mobile  unit.  For  these  reasons  they  should  be  staffed 
by  qualified  librarians. The  mobile  librarian  has  the  best 
access  to  the  reader  and  will  get  to  know  the  reader  and  the 
coi&ffiunity  in  which  the  reader  lives.  The  attitude  of  this 
librarian  towrds  the  reader  is  as  important  as  the  profes-> 
sionalism  displayed.  All  the  modern  equlpn^ntt  the  varied 
collectic^  of  books  and  other  materialst  will  not  serve  its 
purpose  without  the  presen'^^  of  a  librarian  who  caree  about 
people  as  well  as  books. 

In  Oxfordshire  todays   for  exanple,  the*"©  are  seven  mobile 


cmvincingly  for  a  custom-built  vehicle 
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vans  circulating  broks  and  other  iRaterials  to  380  service 
points  throughout  the  county*  either  on  a  weekly  or  a 
fortnightly  basis*  These  are  staffed  with  well-trained 
librarians,  professionals  inhere  possible «  and  accompanied  by 
a  knowledgeable  driver  who  aids  the  librarian  and  reader  as 
needed.  The  vans  carry  a  large  variety  of  adult  books  and 
smaller  collections  of  children's  books  and  reference 
materials*  Requests  are  taken,  are  referred  to  the  head- 
quarters and,  if  possibler  are  brought  to  the  reader  on  the 
next  trip.  A  micro-fiche  reader  is  used  by  the  mobile 
librarian  to  locate  a  particular  title  in  the  collection 
maintained  by  the  county*  Coverage  of  the  rural  areas  is 
extensive  with  some  stops  of  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and 
others  as  long  as  three  hours*  High  circulation  reports  show 
t^hat  the  service  is  appreciated  and  used  by  those  living  in 
the  rural  areas.  A  turnover  of  each  collection  im  guaranteed 
as  each  van  librarian  goes  to  >>eadquarters  once  a  nx>nth  and 
chooses  about  one  hundred  new  books  for  the  collection, 
returning  the  same  nuira>er  from  the  mobile  unit. 

Prof e&  vonal  attitudes ,  including  those  of  the  county 
librarianSf  have  shown  a  cosnplete  reversal— -from  the  earlier 
rejection  of  the  travelling  library  {which  was  not  thought  to 
be  the  type  of  service  needed  in  the  villages} ,  to  enthusias-* 
tic  support  of  the  mobile  service  throughout  i:ngland*  In 
1976,  the  County  Librarian  of  West  Sussex  said,  **experience 
shws  that  the  raobile  library  gives  a  far  better  selection  of 
books  to  a  conssunity,  attracts  borrowers  from  a  wider  cross^ 
section  of  the  population  and  issues  more  books  than  a  static 
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villa^^  eantr«."^^  Mobile  libraries  have  com  a  ion?  My 
frora  Harrington  and  Manchester  and  are  atiXi  moving  with  the 
tiiMB«  That  they  are  capable  o£  doing  ao  is  a  n^asure  of 
their  effectiveness. 
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TELSPBOra  H£FEREl!iC£  SERVXCK  XH  mSML  PE39MSyX«VAt7ZA  LXBiUUtXESs 

h  scmvsy 


Jail  Part in 

Medical  toc^store 

Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 

ftorshey*  Penney Ivania 

Reference  service*  providing  information  on  dGoand*  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  prifisary  library  function. 
Because  it  captures  such  a  high  profile  within  tJie  library 
cc^raiunityj  reference  service  has  been  the  subject  of  nurasroue 
articles  and  studies  attempting  to  identify  and  categorise 
the  process  of  providing  satisfactory  levels  of  information 
in  response  to  patron  queries.  At  first  glance #  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  simple  task  of  observation  r  ho%#ever«  the  problem 
of  assessing  the  quality  of  reference  service  becomss  loore 
complex  as  the  evaluation  process  unfolds.  Such  was  the 
experience  of  this  author  While  a>nducting  a  recent  survey 
of  the  telephone  reference  services  provided  by  a  nusiber 
of  rural  libraries  in  Pennsylvania* 

Evaluation  of  Reference  Service 

Many  attempts  at  reference  evaluation  are  limited  to 
quantitative  descriptions  or  subjective  observations  which 
disregard  any  measurement  of  success  or  failure.  For  example # 
some  libraries  keep  statistics  on  the  nun^r  and  ty|^  of 
reference  question  as^ed,  while  others  keep  lists  of  the 
actual  questions.  This  data  in  either  case  can  then  be 
analysed  in  various  ways  to  yield  an  accurate  picture  of 
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library '9  particular  reference  activities.  Thia  etatistical 
data  can  also  be  utilized  for  coaparisone  with  published 
guidelines  for  reference  service  such  as  Coimiiit»ent  to 
Information  Services*  Developnental  Guidelines*  %ifhich  is 
the  national  standard  adopted  by  the  Reference  and  Adult 
Services  Division  of  the  American  Idbrary  Association.  Of 
necessity*  these  guidelines  are  designed  as  general  standards 
which  can  be  applied  to  all  types  an.^  sises  of  libraries* 
Thus  they  are  most  beneficial  when  employed  as  tools  for 
providiisg  an  assessment  of  a  specific  library*  i  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Evaluations  of  these  types  fulfill  the  profes- 
sion's need  for  inforn^tion  about  the  reference  process; 
however*  they  are  of  little  value  in  developing  an  effecti/e 
model  for  the  measurement  of  reference  service* 

Lancaster  notes*  "Real  evaluation. . .entails  the  identifi- 
cation of  successes  and  failures  and  the  analysis  of  reasons 
for  failure.*^  Various  alternatives  have  been  employed  in 
the  attempt  to  attain  this  goal .  cn\e  such  alternative  is  the 
determination  of  user  satisfaction*  where  library  users  are 
asked  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  reference  services  they 
have  received*  There  is*  however,  a  fundait^ntal  flaw  in  this 
approach*  For  several  reasons,  users  tend  to  overrate  the 
services.  A  number  of  studies  conducted  in  this  manner 
concluded  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  users  felt  that 
their  questions  were  answered  satisfactorily,  and  in  other 
studies*  reference  services  were  judged  to  be  good  or 
excellent  by  most  respondents.  So  many  favorable  responses 
can  only  lead  researchers   to  surmise  that  some  bias  was 
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present  and  that  the  results  do  not  represent  a  realistic 
portrayal  of  user  satisfaction*^ 

Another  approach  to  pleasuring  reference  quality  is  to 
cm'sult  the  reference  staff.  Staff  me^rars  isaintain  a  X09  of 
the  questions  asked,  the  answers  given*  and  their  own 
assessment  of  the  users'  satisfaction.  Like  us%;r  surveys, 
studies  of  this  type  have  reported  s«'ccess  rates  of  over 
ninety  percent  in  niDst  cases. ^  Since  it  is  not  always  clear 
how  the  questions  were  recorded,  comparisons  or  conclusions 
cannot  be  reliably  drawn.  In  addition,  it  may  be  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  the  library  staff  members  can  accurately 
assess  the  users*  satisfaction  levels.  As  Childers  points 
out,  "the  fact  that  the  recorders  of  the  unanswered  questions 
are  usually  the  very  people  responsible  for  assessing  them 
casts  doubt  on  the  objectivity  of  that  measure."^ 

A  less  difficult  approach  to  the  analysis  of  reference 
accuracy  is  the  obtrusive  test.  UnliKe  the  preceding 
methods f  it  allows  the  assessment  to  be  performed  outside  the 
normal  operating  atmosphere  of  the  reference  department,  thus 
permitting  a  greater  degree  of  control.  Generally,  this  kind 
of  test  takes  the  from  of  a  list  of  typical  reference 
questions  submitted  to  the  reference  staff  *  staff  mmbers 
are  usual ly  requested  to  record  their  answers  and  the 
reference  source (a)  they  consulted  for  each  question.  This 
method  is  especially  beneficial  a,^  a  tool  for  evaluating  the 
performance  of  the  reference  staff  or  for  evaluating  the 
adequacy  of  the  reference  collection*  There  are,  ho%^ver# 
some  very  serious  limitations  to  this  type  of  test,  "Uie  most 
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obvious  being  that  the  subject  of  the  evalusticm  is  coaaplete-* 
ly  aware  of  the  test  situatioa.  vrheo  he  knows  he  is  being 
observed  and  evaluated  he  may  pot  behave  as  he  would  ut^er 
'noriaal*  working  conditions;  an  inevitable  'Hawthorne  effect* 
is  created.**^ 

To  avoid  many  of  the  problems  encountered  with  the 
approaches  previously  discussed,  Terence  Crowley  devised 
and  implemented  a  technique  for  unobtrusive  evaluation.^ 
"Ideally,  it  n^uld  be  preferable  to  administer  a  controlled 
test,  with  the  subject  unaware  that  he  is  being  studied. 
Such  a  test  is  likely  to  be  more  satisfactory  in  many  ways 
than  an  obtrusive  test,  because  it  could  measure  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  reference  librarian  under  actual  working 
conditions  rather  than  under  the  artificial  conditions  of  an 
obtrusive  study* 

For  the  sake  rf  convenience,  most  unobtrusive  tests  are 
admiuistered  via  the  telephone,  so  the  anonymity  of  the 
inquirer  can  be  preserved.  Conducting  the  test  over  the 
telephone  also  permits  the  inquirer  to  make  an  immediate,  and 
probably  more  accurate,  record  of  the  reference  transection. 
Another  obvious  advantage  is  that  the  test  can  be  adminis- 
tered to  a  wide  geographic  area  within  a  fairly  short  tiB» 
span,  enabling  the  researcher  to  sample  a  sizable  ntixnber 
of  libraries.  It  is  not  essential  that  hidden  reference 
evaluation  be  performed  only  via  telef^ione.  Volunteers  or 
proxies  can  be  sent  to  visit  sample  libraries  to  simulate 
"real"  patrons  in  the  reference  interface.  One  possible 
advantage  of  personal  visits  is  the  opportunity   for  the 
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inquirer  to  observe  facial  expressions^  body  language*  and 
actions  of  the  respondent*  as  %#ell  as  to  B»nitor  the  overall 
{mrfonoance  and  attitude  of  the  reference  departjs»nt* 

Ever  since  Crovley  first  documented  his  technique  of 
unobtrusi%^  evaluation,  critics  have  assailed  the  method  as 
unfair  and  unethical*  They  contend  that  observing  people 
without  their  Knowledge  is  essentially  the  &atm  as  spying, 
and  is  an  invasion  of  their  privacy.  They  also  fear  that 
data  collected  in  this  n^ner  can  and  will  be  manipulal:ed  and 
abused  to  the  detriment  of  Ix^ary  workers*  Supporters  of 
this  technique,  cJiough,  point  out  that  workex3  in  the  public 
sector  are  performing  duties  which  do  not  fall  ini;o  the 
"privacy"  sphere.  They  agree  that  using  the  data  to  single 
out  individual  workers  is  an  abusive  and  improper  application 
of  the  evaluation  process.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
lK>wever,  that  where  workshops  have  been  held  to  deinonstrate 
this  method  and  that  when  librarians  have  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  put  it  into  practice  themselves,  there  have 
been  changes  in  attitude  about  it — from  skeptlcisis  'o 
enthusiasm. 

When  unobtrusive  methods  are  applied  to  reference  perfor- 
man'se,  the  results  are  found  to  be  substantially  different 
froiD  other  evaluative  approaches-  In  previous  studies, 
users,  when  surveyed,  indicated  a  high  level  of  satisfaction 
and  librarians  gave  the«>.MCI*"^s  a  ninety  percent  success  rate 
in  answering  patron  questions.  However,  unobtrusive  measures 
have  found  that  the  average  success  rate  is  only  a  little 
better  than  fifty  percent.^ 


Heech  suimrl£68t 


The  primary  trend  in  reference  service 
evaluation  seems  to  be  in  the  area  of 
unobtrusive  testing  of  reference  perfor- 
mance. Whether  this  trend  will  continue 
will  probably  depend, •^on  the  library 
profession's  acceptance  of  the 
technique  •  • , .  Its  future,  as  Childers 
has  pointed  out,  lies  in  its  use  not 
only  as  a  tool  for  quality  control  of 
referlsnce  service,  but  also  as  a  means 
for  gathering  data  on  which  nationwide 
standards  for  reference  service  might 
be  based  ."^ 


Purpose  of  this  Study 

A  telephone  reference  study  vras  implemented  by  this  author 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  current  state  of  reference 
services  in  rural  libraries*    At  the  outset,  a  keen  interest 
in  reference  evaluation  and  simple  curiosity  about  the  quality 
of  service  provided  the  initial  momentum.     Complete  lack 
of  documentation  about  reference  evaluation  in  rural  libraries 
provided  further  motivation.     A  review  of  the  literature 
revealed  many  studies  of  reference  service,   yet  none  of 
them  were  exclusively  devoted  to  small  or  rural  libraries. 
In   fact,    many  studies  purposefully  instituted  minimum 
requirements   for   budget,   population,   or  collection  size 
to  exclude  those  smaller  libraries  normally  found  in  a  random 
sampling.     The  final  spark,   however,   was  provided  in  an 
article  written  by  Thomas  Childers.     In  it  he  states,  "There 
is   Indication  that   stronger   libraries  perform  better  on 
reference  tests   than  smaller   libraries.  "^0     He  goes  on  to 
offer   several   possible   reasons   for  this  tendency,  which 
appear  to  be  plausible  deductions.     However,   since  there 
have  been  no  documented  evaluations  of  rural  reference  services 
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u«iR9  the  unobtrusive  irathod,  it  would  aeaa  to  be  a  soneiAAt 
premature  conciuBion.  Even  if  Childers*  suspicions  are 
accurate*  a  study  designed  to  nmasure  rural  libraries  could 
certainly  shed  some  light  on  the  disparity  in  reference 
service  quality  betiraen  l&rge  and  biobII  librarieis. 

In  this  vein,  an  unobtrusive  study  was  undertaken  to 
measure  the  quality  of  telephone  reference  service  perfor- 
mance in  rural  libraries »  The  study  was  intended  to  primari- 
ly elicit  quantitative  data  that  %#ould  yield  the  percentage 
of  correctly  answered  questions*  as  %^11  as  other  variable 
vhich  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later  in  this  report.  It 
was  also  hoped  that  some  insights  could  be  gained  by  the 
researcher  into  qualitative  aspects  of  the  reference  trans'-* 
action^  such  as  the  helpfulness  of  the  respondents*  the 
attitude  of  the  library  staff*  telephone  etiquette*  and  the 
overall  impression  made  upon  the  ^would-be"  patron.  The  test 
was  administered  over  a  ten-^day  perioi  in  March  i98S,  and  all 
of  tha  telephone  calls  were  placed  by  this  author*  Because 
the  time  span  of  the  study  vas  relatively  short »  only  five 
test  questions  were  included  and  the  sample  size  was  limited 
to  twenty-thrfse  libraries  within  a  four  county  area  of 
Pennsylvania*  In  view  of  these  limitations*  the  results  of 
this  study  were  not  expected  to  be  conclusive  evidence*  In 
stead,  they  should  be  regarded  as  preliminary  findings  up<m 
which  future  research  studies  can  be  built. 

Talephof  "  Reference  Service  and  the  Rural  Library 

For  purposes  of  this  report*  telephone  reference  service 
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Im  meant  to  include  all  telephone  caIXe  that  a  library 
receives  from  ite  patrons*  These  calls  jaay  be  aiiaply 
requests  for  directions  cr  library  hours,  or  perhaps  they 
will  be  requests  for  reader  services  which  require  checking 
the  card  catalog  or  offering  interlibrary  loan  services* 
Other  teleptone  calls  may  follow  the  line  of  more  formalized 
reference f  such  as  fact-type  or  short  answer  questions* 
Still  others  may  necessitate  a  reference  interview  requiring 
question  negotiation  skills. 

Regardless  of  the  level  of  reference  service  ex^cuted# 
every  telephcHie  call  plays  an  equally  important  role  in  the 
library.  '*Zn  a  world  where  fast  service  is  expected  and 
demanded the  telephone  has  become  another  critical  library 
tool .  Many  people  greet  the  library  for  the  first  time  by 
using  the  telephone.  In  many  cases«  the  library's  first 
chance  to  *win  friends  and  influence  people'  comes  when  the 
telej^one  rings* 

Zn  the  rural  setting  the  telephone's  critical  role  is 
intensified  by  the  library's  geographical  isolation  from 
patrons  and  large  libraries.  According  to  a  nationwide 
survey  performed  in  1981  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural 
tibrarianship,  the  average  "maximum  traveling  distance"  for 
rural  patrons  to  reach  a  library  was  fourteen  miles*  The 
average  distance  from  a  rural  library  to  the  closest  city 
with  a  population  over  25«0D0  was  forty  miles.  This  study 
also  founds  not  surprisirgly*  that  19»2I  of  the  reference 
questions  asked  in  the  average  rural  library  were  received 
via  the  telephone These  statistics  serve  to  clearly 
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illiistrata  th«  signlfiranca  of  telephone  c<Hmimlcations  in 
the  rural  setting. 

Related  Research 

fhe  earliest  documented  unobtrusive  test  of  reference  was 
performed  by  Terence  Crowley  in  1967-68  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  seminal  study  utilising  this  stethodology*  1^ 
Eight  test  questions  %#ere  posed,  either  in^-perrion  or  via  the 
telephone^  to  twelve  mediuR-eised  public  libraries  in  tow 
Jersey*  The  study  was  designed  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
"^libraries  with  high  expenditures  and  high  per  capita  support 
will  answer  a  larger  proportion  of  infora»tion  questions  than 
will  libraries  with  low  expenditures  and  low  per  capita 
support* ''^'^  A  total  of  120  questions  were  askedt  resulting 
in  sixty-fJve  correct  responses  (541).  statistical  analysis 
of  the  results^  howeveri  failed  to  find  any  significant 
difference  in  the  proportions  of  correct  and  incorrect 
answers  between  the  two  groups — ^high  expenditure  libraries 
versus  low  expenditure  libraries.  Despite  the  lac'x  of 
conclusive  evidence  in  supi^rt  of  his  hypothesis*  Crowley's 
study  did  produce  several  salient  contributions*  The  low 
success  rate  of  only  fifty-four  percent  led  him  to  conclude 
that  libraries  were  unknowingly  dispensing  outdated  or 
incorrect  information  and  that  they  were  especially  deficient 
in  the  area  of  current  awareness*  The  greatest  impact  for 
future  research^  though,  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
technique  for  the  measurement  of  reference  service*  Crow- 
ley's unobtrusive   laethod  proved   to   be   an  effective^ 
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imxpen8lv««  «nd  reallsiiic  to  obtain  data  on  th«  perform 
mance  of  Infomation  service. 

In  a  1969  study  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library^  LomII 
Martin  applied  Crowley* a  techtilques  by  using  "anonysious 
ahoppers"  to  pose  a  variety  of  queations.  The  results  i#ere 
slRllar  to  the  Crowley  study  In  that  the  prloary  area  of 
deficiency  was  current  awareness  questions.  This  led 
Martin  to  call  for  a  well*-developed  siechanism  which  would 
fairly  evaluate  reference  service. ^5 

Another  pioneer  in  the  field  of  unobtrusive  reference 
evaluation,  Tho»as  Childers,  conducted  a  prominent  study  of 
twenty-five  New  Jersey  public  libraries  in  1970.^^  Unllxe 
the  Crowley  study,  which  sought  to  correlate  expenditures  and 
the  quality  of  reference  information,  Childers'  purpose  was 
to  measure  telephone  reference  service  "and  then  to  relate 
it  to  some  of  the  conventional  measures  of  libraries 
(i.e.  descriptive  statistics),  in  order  to  judge  the  value  of 
those  conventional  library  measures  in  predicting  the  quality 
of  the  service •"^^  To  this  end,  Childers  collected  data  for 
forty-seven  separate,  conventional  library  measurenmnts  in  an 
effort  to  uncover  a  relationship  between  any  of  these 
Independent  variables  and  the  correctness  of  a  library's 
responses  to  a  list  of  twenty-six  test  questions. 

In  contrast  to  the  Crowley  study,  Childers  developed  his 
set  of  twenty-six  factual  questions  in  an  attempt  to  assure 
variety  rather  than  to  emf^asiEe  a  specific  area  of  question*-* 
Ing,  such  as  current  awareness.  Td  do  this,  he  adopted  a 
classification  scheme  included  in  a  1948  study  by  Van  Hoesen, 
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which  plactts  fact-tyi^  quei-tions  into  one  or  mora  of  the 
following  cate^ries^; 

X»    Kearir.  typa., 

2.  Humerical  or  statistical  type, 

3.  Historical  type, 

4*    Exact  ifording  type, 

5.  Proper  naiaas, 

6.  Addresses  of  individuals  or  societies* 

7.  Books  and  publishing, 

8.  Biography    {facts  about  specific  Individuals 
whose  names  are  Xnom), 

9.  Geographical  facts, 
10.    Book  reviews, 

I I •  Illustrations . 
Perhaps  the  most  innovative  contribution  ^ade  by  Childers 
ii,  this  study  was  his  developinent  of  a  scale  of  correctness 
with  which  to  judge  the  responses*  Although  he  tried  to 
design  questions  that  required  short,  factual  answers, 
Childers  recognized  that  any  judgeraent  of  correctness 
automatically  Introduces  sosse  degree  of  subjectivity. 
Therefore,  a  scale  was  devised  that  would  diminish  the  aasount 
of  subjectivity  that  unavoidably  seeps  into  the  judgement 
process*  All  responses  were  judged  according  to  the  follow- 
ing codex 
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C       Tto  final  anawer  la  ii^lly  correct* 

P4«  (a)  Ria  correct  anawer  is  included  in  tlie  responaa 
but  incorrect  information  directly  related 
followa  or  iias»diateXy  precedes  the  anawer».» 
(b)  The  correct  answer  is  given,  l»at  is  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  an  inquire  would  likely  be 
uncertain  that  he  had  gotten  the  correct 
anamr . « • 

The  correct  answer  is  not  given,  but  the  response 
does  indicate  a  substantia  step  toward  the  correct 
answer  J  that  is,  part  of  the  correct  answer  ia 
given » • • 

N  «    (a)    The  answer  given  is  wholly  incorrect,  or 

(b)    Ito  acsiirer  given,  but  there  was  some  consultation 
with  printed  sources  or  other  persons  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent • • • 
R  »     There   was  no  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
correctly.     That  is,  the  respondent,  without  leaving 
the  phone  to  consult  a  printed  source  or  another 
person,  indicated  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  answer 
the  question 

By  manipulating  the  various  codes  using  weighted  values, 
Childars  came  up  with  five  different  scales*  For  each  scale 
different  point  values  were  assigned  to  the  correctness 
codes,  so  several  conbinations  could  be  analysed  and  compari- 
sons drawn.     {See  Table  1) 

As  a  result  of  his  experimentation,  Childers  concluded 
that  a  com)Unity*8  per  capita  wealth  does  not  significantly 
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Table  1 

Gtilldera'  Five  Scales  for  Measuring  Correctness  of  ReBponees 


Point  Values 


Scale  A  (C)  or  (P-)  or  (N) 

or  (R) 


Scale  B         (C)  (P.)  (»)  or  (R) 

Scale  C  (C)        {P+)  or  (P-)  (N)  or  (R) 

scale  D  (C)  or  (P-f)  (P-)  or  (N) 

(Remove  all 
"R"  re8|>onseB} 

Scale  E  (C)  or  {P4-)  or  (R) 

or  (N) 

The  results  in  terms  of  correct  responses  given,  are 
suiiumarised  for  Scales  A  and  D.  The  fundamental  difference 
beti^een  these  two  measures  is  found  in  the  elimination  of 
all  "H"  coded  responses.  Thus,  Scale  A  measures  the  percent- 
age correct  for  all  responses  whereas  Scale  D  laeasures  only 
those  questions  that  libraries  attempted  to  answer*  Surpris- 
ingly, Childers'  results  were  quite  similar  to  Crowley's 
earlier  study. 

Scale  A — 54. 71  correct  answers  out  of  632  responses. 
|ft>wever,  wt  m  •'refusals  to  answer"  are  discarded; 

scale  D~CJ*8i  correct  answers  out  of  542  attempts. 
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InflumcQ  the  ciuality  of  reference  service,  mwevmt,  there 
was  a  etatietically  sigoificant  difference  in  the  informtion 
service  provided  when  libraries  were  ranked  according  to 
total  expenditures.  The  quality  of  reference  service  was 
also  found  to  be  related  "to  a  ros^ination  of  the  nu^k^r  of 
professionals  and  the  sise  of  the  collecticn,*'20 

Childers  also  made  some  rf^commendations  for  future 
applicstions  of  unobtrusive  evaluation  techniques.  To  avoid 
detection  #  the  sample  should  encompass  a  wide  geographic 
area#  or  different  test  questions  should  br  posed  in  each 
sample  library.  He  also  observed  that  posing  a  number  of 
questions  in  a  concentrated  tijne  span  could  lead  small  or 
msdium-sised  libraries  to  become  suspicious.  Therefore #  he 
advocated  utilising  proxy  inquirers  who  live  in  the  coimuni- 
ties  serviced  by  each  sample  library  to  circunvent  the 
necessity  of  xoaintaining  anonymity  when  placing  long  distance 
calls  or  when  responding  to  a  library's  request  for  a  phone 
nuaber  to  return  the  proxy's  call.  Recognizing  the  limita- 
tions of  this  approach,  he  suggested  the  alternative  of 
extending  the  time  span  of  the  expericmnt  to  allow  for  the 
application  of  one  question  per  month. 

In  a  1972  survey  of  public  libraries  in  Summit  County, 
Ohio^  -^ference  services  were  evaluated  according  to  the 
correctness  of  the  responses  and  the  general  attitudes 
displayed  by  library  respondents.  The  findings  indicated 
that  only  thirty  percent  of  the  responses  were  correct,  but 
the  respondents  were  rated  positively  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 21 
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Another  Ohio  experiment  conducted  in  1972  posed  tvfo 
factual  queations  to  a  number  of  academic  and  public 
libraries.  All  questions  %i^re  asked  via  the  telephone  and 
ueed  unobtrusive  techiiiques*  The  study  found  that  academic 
libraries  correctly  answered  the  questions  one  hundred 
percent  of  the  time,  whereas  the  public  libraries  had  an 
eighty^six  percent  rate  of  correct  responses*  Based  on  a 
limited  as^unt  of  data#  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  by  the 
researchers* 

An  evaluation  of  the  telephone  reference  services  provided 
by  the  University  of  Minnesota  libraries  was  designed  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  responses  #  the  aisount  of  question 
negotiation  performed,  and  the  attitude  of  the  reference 
librarian*  Sixty  percent  of  the  questions  were  answered 
correctly,  and  twenty**five  percent  were  answered 
incorrectly — leaving  fifteen  percent  for  which  no  answer 
could  be  given.  The  attitude  of  the  librarian  was  judged 
^pleasant"  in  ninety-five  percent  of  the  rasponses.^^ 

In  1974-75,  Peat,  Marwic5c,  Mitchell  and  Company  conducted 
a  three- part  survey  of  twenty  California  public  libraries. 
Libraries  were  evaluated  on  the  tesis  of  their  resiK>nses  to 
both  simple  and  complex  questions.  The  results  were  disap- 
pointing for  several  reasons.  Staff  attitudes  and  competency 
levels  were  found  to  be  poor,  and  only  fifteen  percent  of  the 
libraries  performed  adequately  in  all  three  leases  of  the 
test.  These  poor  performance  levels  were  considered  to 
directly  affect  patron  utilization  of  the  service. 24 

The   first   major  evaluation  of  academic  reference/ 


information  services  was  conducted  in  1977*79  by  Marcia 
Hyera.^S  Using  the  Crcmley  and  Childers  atisdies  as  models, 
she  m^ployed  proxies  to  ask  fourteen  fact-type  questic^s  via 
telefdione  In  sixty  academic  libraries  l<K:ated  in  the  south- 
eaatern  United  states.  She  also  developed  a  sixty  question 
survey  which  was  xaailed  to  each  sample  library.  (94»9*  mra 
completed  and  returned.)  This  questionnaire  enabled  her  to 
compile  data  for  seventy  independent  variables .  Those 
independent  variables  were  then  analyzed  and  tested  for  their 
relationships  to  the  response  variable  (c^tained  from  the 
correct  responses  to  the  fourteen  test  questions).  In  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  received,  Myers* 
findings  were  similar  to  most  of  the  preceding  unobtrusive 
teats.  Only  50*4%  of  the  rec^ponses  were  considered  correct 
and  call  backs  were  required  in  fifty-five  percent  of  all 
observations  < 

During  this  same  time  period,  Childers  conducted  a  massive 
analysis  of  reference  performance  in  the  Suffolk  Cooperative 
Libra*  '  System  on  Long  Island,  Suffolk  County .  New  York.^^ 
Over  a  period  of  six  months,  fifty-seven  libraries  were  asked 
twenty  questions  each.  Proxies  were  h  red  to  telephone  or 
visit  the  libraries,  appearing  to  be  bona  fide  clients  with 
real  questions.  Most  of  the  queries  were  fact- type  questions 
requiring  simple,  short  answers. 

A  new  dimension  was  added  when  Childers  included  three 
questions  designed  to  ext  t  information  about  negotiation 
skills.     These  questic  Ued  ''escalators, "  were  composed 

of  sub-questions  which  .   ^.^ressed   in  steps  from  broad  to 
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•pacific.    Childers  givec  this  example t 


Step  I I    Where  can  I  find  your  books  <m  poetry? 

Step  2i     X*m  lookina  for  something  that  descrilies 

different  kinds  of  poetry. 
Step  3 1     Could  you  give  b»  a  definition  of  concrete 

poetry? 


Another  innovation  was  the  gathering  of  data  about  Which  non- 
library  agencies  proxies  were  referred  to. 

TRie  results,  stated  briefly t  follow,  hn  actual  answer  was 
given  only  fifty-six  percent  of  the  time.  When  an  answer  was 
given*  it  was  judged  "correct"  or  "wistly  cKJrrect"  eighty- 
four  percent  of  the  time.  When  all  queries  were  scored  on  a 
scale  of  -orrect,  mostly  correct,  and  wrong,  the  picture 
changed  drastically.  "About  half  the  time  the  libraries 
delivered  the  correct  answer  to  the  query,  and  about  half  the 
time  they  did  not.  "27  the  three  escalator  questions 

posed,  in  sixty^seven  percent  of  the  cases  the  respondents 
made  no  effort  to  probe  for  sub-queries.  Conversely, 
thirteen  percent  of  the  responses  were  partially  negotiated, 
and  twenty  percent  were  negotiated  to  the  final  query. 

The  most  recent  unobtrusive  study  of  reference  service 
found  by  this  author  was  conducted  in  1980  by  Jassira 
Jirjees.  Five  four--year  colleges  located  in  the  .northeastern 
United  States  were  chosen  for  an  extensive,  in  depth  case 
study.  From  a  group  of  several  hundred  actual  reference 
questions,  thirty-five  questions  were  selected.  Care  was 
given  to  ensure  a  middle  range  of  difficulty,  and  Van 
Hoesen's  eleven  question  categories  vmre  utilised  to  provide 
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for  Mxinua  variety «  Data  wero  collected  on  thirteen 
Independent  variables  that  were  identified  in  previoue 
research  studies  as  affecting  the  quality  of  reference 
service*  An  analysis  of  this  data  ws  per  formed  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  hypothesis  that  "there  is  a  positive  correlation 
between  reference  performance  in  academic  libraries  and  each 
of  the  identified  independent  variables, ^'^B 

Out  of  175  observations,  leo  resiHDnses  were  received*  The 
remaining  fifteen  observations  were  referrals  to  another 
resource  or  outright  refusalf  to  answer*    In  keeping  with  t'»e 
results  of  other  unobtrusive  research,  correct  responses  were 
received  56. 6i  of  the  time.     Thirty-siai  percent  of  the 
observations  required  the  projiy  to  call  back,  and  about  fiw 
percent  required  two  call  backs.     The  average  response  ti»e 
per  observation  was  7.2  minutes,   and  sources  were  given  in 
only  forty- four  percent  of  the  observations.  Respondents* 
attitudes  were  rated  positively  61.7%  of  the  time  and 
negatively  38.3%  of  the  time.     Sixty-five  percent  of  the 
respondents  were  female,  and  thirty-five  percent  were  male. 
The  results  of  statistical  tests  indicated  that  there  was  no 
significant  association  bet%reen  any  of  the  thirteen  variables 
and  the  library's  performance  score. 

Methodology 

Hie  basic  apprc^ch  for  this  experiment  was  to  follow  the 
unobtrusive  research  methods  established  by  Crowley  end 
Childers  in  an  effort  to  determine  a  performance  score 
for  rural  telephone  reference  services.    No  attempt  %mis  mde 
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^.o  relate  the  library  performance  scores  to  any  other 
fcitatiatical  variables,  such  as  expenditures  or  educational 
leV9a.s  of  the  staff.  Several  other  studies  experimented  in 
this  vein«  and  as  discussed  earlierf  none  were  able  to 
conclusively  state  that  a  significant  correlation  existed* 

Sanple  Libraries* 

7wenty-*one  eligible  libraries  were  selected  from  the 
Fenosylvania  Public  Libraries  Directory — 1983,  which  was  the 
BN>Bt  recent  edition  avail^ibie  at  t>e  time-  To  satisfy  the 
profile  requirements,  each  library  had  to  be  a  rural  library 
geographically  situated  within  a  four-county  area  of  central 
Pennsylvania*  For  reasons  of  confidentiality,  the  county 
names  and  locations  of  the  sample  libraries  will  not  be 
revealed «  This  small  geographic  area  was  chosen  with 
complete  awareness  of  Childers*  admonitions  regarding  the 
possibility  of  comproreising  the  unobtrusive  nature  of  the 
research  by  studying  a  too  densely  populated  sample.^-'  Extra 
care  was  taXen,  however,  to  avoid  detection,  so  that  the  most 
expedient  sample  size  could  be  studied. 

There  are  several  definitions  of  the  word  ^rural,"  each 
one  having  its  own  unique  implications  for  researchers  in 
this  area*  Most  dictionaries  define  "rural"  as  "pertaining 
to  or  relating  to  the  country,  country  people,  farming  or 
agriculture Obviously,  a  more  specj^fic  measure  is  needed 
for  research  purposes*  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
maintains  that  the  legal  definition  of  rural  includes  only 
those  cofismunities  with  2,500  or  fewer  residents.    However,  if 
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there  im  a  Standard  Metropolitan  StatlatxcaX  Area  (51^^) 
vitliiD  a  county  fx^ulatlon,  the  entire  »unty  ia  cmsidered 
by  the  census  Bureau  to  be  urban •^O  Neither  geographic 
isolation  nor  the  typical  agricultural  ambience  serves  to 
adequately  define  the  rural  cc^a&unity.  To  strike  a  balance 
between  conflicting  definitions,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Rural  liibrarianship  (CSRL)  in  Clarion,  Pennsylvania  "uses  a 
definition  of  25,000  people  and  the  criterion  that  a  library 
must  be  an  independent  unit  as  opposed  to  a  library  in  a 
branch  systeni  as  a  means  of  targeting  [rural]  libraries  for 
study*  With  one  exception,  the  CSRL  definition  of  rural 

was  followed  for  this  experiment.  Branch  libraries  were  not 
excluded  from  che  sample.  (I^ta  can  easily  be  cotnpiled  for  a 
subset  that  dc-s  exclude  these  branch  libraries.) 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-one  rural  libraries,  two  "test 
libraries"  with  populations  over  25,000  were  chosen  from  the 
same  geographic  area*  These  ''test  libraries"  were  used  to 
pretest  the  questions  to  eliminate  overly  difficult  or  tricky 
questions.  The  reader  is  also  cautioned  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  population  statistics  referred  to  hereiu  are  from  the 
1980  U.  5«  Census  and  bear  no  similarity  to  the  populations 
served  by  these  sample  libraries.  On  the  average,  the  rural 
library  has  a  service  area  approximately  three-and-one-half 
times  its  census  population. ^2  rural   libraries  were 

omitted  from  the  sample,  because  they  did  not  have  an 
accessible  telephone.  This,  of  course,  is  an  unfortunate 
(but  all-too-real)  factor  to  consider  when  attempting  to 
observe  rural  reference  services*     The  final  number  of 
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libraries  studied «  then#  included  nineteen  rural  libraries 
and  tifo  noo'^rural  ""test**  libraries « 

Test  Questions* 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  formulation  o£ 
questions  that  struck  a  fair  balance  between  simplicity  and 
difficulty.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  evaluation  to 
stump  the  libra-  ian**  but  rather  to  pose  queries  that  wuld 
be  accepted  as  real  questions  beinq  asked  by  bona  fide 
Smtrons.  According  to  a  recent  survey  of  teXephcme  reference 
questions,  ninety-one  percent  of  the  questions  could  be 
answered  from  the  librarian's  personal  knowledqe,  frc^  the 
card  catalog*  or  from  the  ready  reference  collection. Only 
nine  percent  of  the  calls  required  the  use  of  the  general 
reference  or  circulating  collections.  This  corrolx^rates  the 
findings  of  other  studies  that  suggest  that  telephone 
reference  patrons  are  more  likely  to  need  answers  to  short 
answer  or  fact-type  questions  than  to  other,  more  in  depth 
Questions*  Therefore,  the  questions  chosen  for  this  research 
axl  required  short  answers  or  factual  information*  Since 
only  five  questions  were  developed,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
employ  sophisticated  techniques  to  ensure  maximum  variety. 
The  queries  %^re  worded  in  the  following  iminner  x 
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1.  Hhen  did  China  explode  its 
first  nuclear  device? 

2.  A  friend  recommended  that  Z 
read  a  book  about  South  Africa, 
but  I  can*t  rensenO^r  the  title. 
X  think  the  author's  name 
is  Faton,    Can  you  help  me? 

3*    What  is  a  nautical  mile? 

4*  Is  it  against  the  law  to  burn 
the  United  States  flag? 

5.  Can  you  tell  me  the  address 
for  the  wall  Street  Journal? 

Xt  was  not  necessary  to  hire  proxies  to  make  any  of  the 
telephone  calls*  because  all  observations  were  made  by  this 
author*  A  set  of  basic  instructions  were  developed  and 
followed »  however,  so  consistency  could  1^  maintained  throughout 
the  experiment*  The  most  important  rule  was  to  appear  to 
be  a  bone  fide  patron  with  a  legitimate  que&tioi4«  m%  ration- 
ale for  asking  each  question  was  included  to  help  make  the 
inquirer  be  more  relaxed  and  natural  when  posing  the  queries. 
All  of  the  questions  were  asked  exactly  as  worded,  with 
neutral  comments  and/Oi.  the  rationale  interjected  whenever 
it  felt  natural  to  do  so.  When  possible,  the  inquirer  would 
wait  on  the  line  While  the  respondent  searched  for  the  answer • 
If  the  respondent  offered  to  take  the  inquirer's  name  and 
telephone  number  to  call  her  back  when  the  correct  answer 
was  located,  the  inquirer  indicated  that  it  would  be  more 
convenient  for  her  to  call  the  library  back.  Several  excuses 
were  used,  depending  upon  the  time  of  day  and  other  circum- 
stances. For  example,  for  calls  made  during  normal  business 
hours  it  was  very  natural  to  say,   -I'm  at  work.    Can  X  call 
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you  later  during  my  lunch  hour?**  At  other  times  excuses 
such  as,  taking  the  children  to  (or  £ro«)  school,* 

or  •!•»  running  to  a  meting**  were  offered.  It  ws  imperative 
that  these  excuses  be  offered  in  a  believable  manner  so 
as  not  to  arouse  suspicion.  Since  many  of  the  calls  were 
long  distance,  giving  the  librarian  a  phone  nun^r  outside 
the  coa&aunity  would  have  inmdiately  compromised  the  hidden 
nature  of  the  evaluation .  Hhen  the  respondent  asXed  if 
the  call  were  long  distance,  the  inquirer  muld  say  that 
the  problem  was  with  a  new  type  of  wireless  telephone  she 
vas  calling  from.  Because  many  libraries  have  a  policy 
against  answering  questions  for  quiz  games,  pussies,  or 
homwork,  these  types  of  rationale  were  avoided. 

A  •'Query  Response  Record"  was  developed  specifically 
for  this  exf3riment  and  was  completed  for  each  observation. 
{See  Appendix  A)  The  date  of  the  initial  telephone  query 
was  indicat  along  with  the  library  code,  the  telephone 
number  and  the  question  to  be  asked.  At  some  point  during 
the  first  call  to  each  library,  the  inquirer  asked  for  the 
library's  weekly  hours.  With  this  information,  it  was  possible 
to  vary  the  calling  times,  so  no  library  was  called  at  the 
same  time  of  day  for  all  five  queries*  search  time,  in 
minutes,  was  recorded  on  the  observation  form-  The  beginning 
time  was  recorded  after  the  question  had  been  asked  and 
the  respondent  had  made  a  coms^nt  indicating  that  a  search 
was  being  started,  such  as,  "Ok,  hold  on  a  minute."*  The 
ending  time  was  recorded  as  soon  as  the  respondent  returned 
with  an  answer  or  another  question*     Int«>rs»diate  question 
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negotiation  vas  not  includedl  in  the  "time*  category.  If 
the  respondent  requested  a  "call  back«''  the  date  and  search 
tioe  were  recorded  for  each  call. 

Responeee  were  recorded  as  exactly  as  posaible.  If  the 
library  staff  taember  ti^de  a  referral  to  a  non* library  iMurce« 
the  agency  name  was  recorded  on  the  forai.  If  the  library 
refused  to  answer  r  an  indication  was  made  and  the  inquirer 
recorded  the  reasons,  if  they  were  known.  However,  the 
inquirer  never  asKed  •'Why?"  if  a  library  refused  to  answer. 
The  sex  of  the  respondent  was  recorded «  if  Known*  This 
determination  was  made  about  the  respondent  who  provided 
the  final  answer  or  response.  If  the  source  of  the  answer 
was  volunteered,  the  title  was  recorded  as  it  was  given. 
If  the  inquirer  did  no«i  hear  the  full  naM,  or  if  the  respondent 
gave  only  part  of  the  title,  that  x>artial  information  was 
recorded  without  further  probing.  Since  most  patrons  would 
not  ordinarily  request  a  source  clarification,  it  was  felt 
that  any  probing  by  the  inquirer  would  only  have  aroused 
unwanted  suspicions.  Finally,  any  additional  coton^nts  regarding 
the  resx>ondent  *  s  attitude  or  any  special  circumstances  were 
indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  ''Query  Response  Record.* 

Results 

Each  of  the  five  tt^et  questions  will  be  discussed  individ- 
ually, followed  by  comments  and  tables  illustrating  the 
responses  as  a  group.  in  Appendices  C  and  D  are  displayed 
Childers*  five  "correctness  scales*"  calculated  for  each 
question  and  for  each  library.     Unless  otherwise  indicated # 
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the  Accuracy  scores  presanted  below  wara  calculated  uaitig 
Scale  A.  (See  Appendix  B)  Table  2  shows  the  nuiia>er  of 
respof  ^s  and  the  percentages  of  correct  answers  according 
to  Scales  A  and  D.  The  only  difference  between  these  two 
i»eadure.,*'ent8  is  that  for  Scale  D  all  of  the  refusals  to 
answer  (R)  are  eliminated.  This  makes  the  nunter  of  ''attenspts'* 
to  answer  less  than  the  nuisber  of  total  responses.  Since 
the  number  of  correct  answers  remains  unchanged.  Scale  D 
often  reflects  a  better  performance  rating. 

Table  2 

Oorrvct  Answers — By  Question 

Scale  A  Scale  D 

Question       Percent    Nun^r  of      Correct      Nunft>er  of  Per<:ent 
Kuaa>er         Correct    Responses      Answers       Attfel;L^a  Correct 

1  64.7%  17  XX  15......  73. 3% 

2  75.0%  16  12  X6  75.0% 

3  100.0%  16  X6  X6  100.0% 

4  92.9%   *  13  13  100.0% 

5  75.0%....*.  16  12  16  75.0% 

Total  81.0%  79  64  76  84.2% 


The  results  discussed  in  this  report,  either  by  question 
or  as  a  grouf:*  do  not  include  the  two  test  libraries-  The 
reason  for  including  a  test  group  was  to  ascertain  that 
all  the  questions  could  be  understood  and  answered  correctly. 
Where  dif f icultic^s  arose,  modifications  were  made  in  the 
question  or  in  !  wording.  *his  explains  the  very  high 
performance  ratings  for  the  test  libraries  es  shown  in  Appendix 
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C«  If  these  extraordinarily  high  acores  had  been  included 
with  the  aample  findings,  a  definite  overestimte  of  rural 
reference  performnce  would  have  resulted. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  branch  libraries  were  included 
in  the  sample  set  if  they  aiet  the  eligibility  requirenenta 
of  ..ocaticn  and  population*     Four  branches,  ell  within  the 
sasne  library  system,   fell  into  this  category,     since  the 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  Pleasure  rural  lib-  aries,  it 
was  decided  that  the  distinction  of  being  branch  libraries 
within  a  larger  system  was  outwei9>ed  by  the  co^aon  cHarao- 
teristics  of  their  rural  status.     The  branch  library  status 
did  not  present  any  forseeable  difficulties  until  it  was 
discovered  that  three  of  the  four  rural  branches  %iere  geo- 
graphically located  within  a  very  small  area.     The  enhances 
were  very  high  that  the  library  staff  mentibers  in  these  three 
closely  knit  communities  would  at  some  time  discuss  the 
reference  questions  they  were  suddenly  beginning  to  receive. 
Also,   it  was  entirely  possible  that  some  of  the  library 
staff  members  were  working  at  m&^e  than  one  of  the  rural 
branches.    This  would  have  led  to  immediate  detection;  s<»iething 
that  could  not  be  tolerated  if  the  experiment  was  to  reach 
a  successful  conclusion.     Therefore,   steps  were  taken  to 
reduce  ^       number  of  questions  asked  at  these  branches. 
Two  observations  were  made  at  two  of  the  branches,  and  one 
question  was  posed  at  each  of  the  remaining  two  libraries — 
a  total  of  six  observations. 
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(^cstlon  1 1    When  did  Chinft  explode 

its  firet  DUcXear  device? 
Answer >  1964. 

Seventeen  libraries  %#ere  asked  this  question «  and  eleven 
of  them  gave  the  rcir£«£Ct  answer  (64.7%).  There  were  four 
incorrect  answers  and  two  refusals  to  answer.  One  library 
vas  ^'too  busy^**  and  the  other  one  told  the  inquirer  to  "come 
into  the  library  and  maybe  we  could  find  it  in  TIbw  o.. 
Mewsweek . "  Of  the  four  incorrect  responses #  Uiree  required 
call  backs*  Only  tw  of  the  eleven  correct  responses  did 
not  require  a  call  back.  One  library  required  two  call 
backs.  So,  of  the  fifteen  libraries  called  for  an  answer, 
twelve  (80%)  requested  that  the  inquirer  call  back. 

This  question  seemed  to  be  the  most  troublesosie  one  in 
the  test*  Although  it  was  a  very  straightforward,  fact- 
<^yp®  query,  TOst  respondents  reacted  negatively  when  the 
query  was  initially  posed.  For  seven  of  the  eleveu  correct 
responses,  the  following  coimimnts  illustrate  thei.  attitudes t 

1.  I'll   need  some   tinie   to  check 
on  this. 

2.  This  may  take  me  a  while. 

3.  Can  you   call  back?     Give  me 
at  least  an  hour  and  a  half. 

4.  I    can't    answer   that*  I'll 
have  to  look  it  up. 

5*      I'm  working  on   something  else 
right  now. 

Two  others  were  nearly  hostile.    Their  question  negotiations 
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were  worm  like  interrogations.  Both  eaked  if  the  information 
was  needed  for  an  aeeignment.  W^en  the  inquirer  replied 
that  she  was  not  a  student,  both  respondents  asked  %irhy  she 
needed  it.  They  also  tried  to  get  the  Inquirer  to  provide 
more  inforBiation«  such  as  what  type  of  nuclear  device  or 
approximate  date,  decade  or  year,  of  these  two  libraries, 
one  responded  correctly  and  the  other  did  not.  The  library 
that  responded  incorrectly  was  more  interested  in  finding 
out  tli^e  inquirer's  nane  and  where  she  lived  than  in  searching 
for  an  answer.  When  it  became  evident  that  a  name,  address, 
and  phone  number  would  not  be  forthcoming,  the  respondent 
replied  that  "only  the  U.  S.  and  Russia  have  the  bomb* 
China  has  not  exploded  one  yetl"  In  contrast,  when  the 
other  library  was  called  back,  the  satne  respondent  who  had 
conducted  the  earlier  interrogation  was  very  pleasant  and 
helpful •  In  fact,  this  observation  yielded  the  most  com- 
plete. Informative  response  for  Creation  1.  This  respond mt 
also  indicated  that  the  question  appeared  at  first  to  be 
much  harder  than  it  really  w&s.  This  comment  l^d  the  author 
to  conclude  that  the  negative  attitudes  and  the  large  nuiriber 
of  caJl  backs  were  probably  caused  by  the  respondents'  initial 
fears  of  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  an  answer*  Unfortu- 
nately, this  panic  displayed  itself  in  a  negative  manner 
that  would  have  been  discouraging  and  tinplt^asant  to  a  real 
patron • 

The  correct  an8%#er  to  this  question  can  be  found  in  the 
1985  World  Almanac,  or  in  older  editions,  in  the  entry  for 
*China."     The  source  was  only  volunteered  in  six  of  the 


tittBm  atteaqpts  to  find  the  anawer.  Two  consulted  an  almanac, 
tw  used  an  encyclo{mdia,  and  one  went  to  the  general  reference 
collection  to  find  the  answer  in  the  1985  Countries  of  the 
World  book*  The  fourth  search  was  a  aulti-atep  process- 
The  respondent  first  checked  an  almanac  but  could  not  find 
anything;  than  she  used  the  card  catalog  to  find  books  about 
China  in  the  general  collection.  Her  correct  answer  was 
located  in  a  book  by  Seym>ur  Topping  called  Journey  between 
T\#D  Chinas « 

The  sninimum  acceptable  answer  had  to  include  the  year 
1964.  Nine  of  the  eleven  correct  answers  (81,6%)  provided 
XBore  than  just  the  year.  Five  of  these  also  included  the 
month  (October  1964)  or  the  exact  date  (October  15#  1964) 
or  the  place  (Lop  ^r)-  The  other  four  provided  two  answers  t 
a*  1964 — detonated  first  atojiic 
bombt 

b.     1967 — detonated  first  hydrogen 
bomb. 

This  question  vas  added  to  the  test  because  it  closely 
paralleled  a  question  included  in  Marcia  Myers*  study  of 
academic  libraries*  Question  8  in  the  Myers  study  reads« 
"When  did  China  orbit  its  first  satellite?*'^^  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  also  found  in  the  World  Almanac »  in 
the  same  paragraph  as  Question  1  of  this  report*  Since 
both  questions  are  similar  and  ::ince  both  answers  are  found 
in  the  same  paragraph t  perhaps  a  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  academic  library  responses  and  the  rural  library 
responses.     In  the  academic  study,    forty  libraries  were 
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polled,  and  thirty-two  (87.5%)  nspmded  correctly.  Thirty 
of  the  thirty-five  correct  responses  required  call  backs 
(85*  7%)  •  In  ccHspsriaonr  rural  libraries  correctly  answered 
eleven  out  of  seventeen  observations  (67*51}  and  required 
call  bacXs  in  80%  of  the  cases*  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  rural  libraries  perfornsed  their  worst  on  Creation 
1  in  the  five  question  test.  {See  Table  2)  In  any  case^ 
one  question  cannot  provide  conclusive  evidence  for  determining 
the  superiority  of  cme  or  the  other  type  of  library.  This 
CCTiparison  was  merely  presented  for  inforioative  purposes « 

Question  2t  A  friend  recommended 
that  I  read  a  book  about  South 
Africa,  but  I  can^t  remember 
the  title.  I  think  the  author's 
name  is  Paton*  Can  you  help 
me? 

Answer  8  Cry  the  Beloved  Country 
by  Alan  Paton. 

This  question  did  not  apf^ar  to  be  tricky  until  it  was 
asked  in  the  two  test  libraries.  At  first,  it  was  decided 
not  to  offer  the  spelling  of  the  author's  last  name,  even 
if  it  was  requested «  However,  when  this  was  done  in  the 
first  test  library,  the  respondent  could  not  find  the  ansii#er 
«»ing  Books  in  Print  or  the  card  catalog.  Of  course,  the 
correct  spelling  v^s  never  checked.  Only  "Patton"  was  checked, 
as  in  General  George  Patton.  When  Books  in  Print  is  checked, 
using  the  correct  spelling,  one  can  readily  find  several 
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MtrieB  for  Al«n  Pa  ton  t  including  the  one  desired*  Ab  a 
result  of  this  pre-test,  the  inquirer  proviited  the  spelling 
of  the  author's  last  nas^,  but  only  when  't  was  requesteu. 
not  volunteering  the  spelling  of  the  naoe  was  done  in  order 
to  c^erve  the  respondent's  basic  question  negotiation  sXilla* 
Of  the  sixteen  queries,  twelve  libraries  provided  the 
correct  answer  (75%)  and  four  (25%)  provided  nothing*  Of 
the  four  negative  responses,  two  requested  the  spelling 
of  the  author's  last  name,  and  tw  did  not.  Three  of  the 
negative  responses  checked  only  the  card  catalog,  and  none 
of  them  offered  to  search  el^^where-  It  appears  that  these 
thr€H9  respondents  made  the  fatal  assumption  that  the  inquirer 
wanted  to  borrow  the  book  and  that  she  was,  therefore,  asking 
a  holdings  question.  The  fourth  respondent  understood  the 
intent  of  the  question  and  started  her  search  with  Books 
in  Prints  unfortunately,  she  did  not  probe  for  the  spelling 
of  the  name,  so  she  was  unsuccessful.  She  also  went  to 
the  subject  card  catalog  and  looked  under  "South  Africa^" 
which  would  have  yielded  the  correct  answer  if  the  book 
had  been  owned  and  if  the  subject  entries  had  been  included 
for  fiction. 

Of  the  twelve  correct  responses,  six  needed  to  check 
on  the  spelling  of  the  author's  last  name*  Three  of  the 
respondents  answered  immediately  based  on  their  personal 
knowledge*  In  addition,  six  other  respondents  volunteered 
their  sources  (75%).  Four  of  them  checked  the  card  catalog, 
and  one  successfully  searched  Bcx^ks  in  Print*  The  remaining 
correct  response  resulted  from  a  "creative"  search  process # 


often  practiced  out  of  aecesaity  in  the  rural  library* 
After  roq|U86tln9  the  spelling,  the  library  staff  nearer 
checked  the  card  catalog  and  found  a  title  by  Alan  Baton 
called  Ahp  But  Your  Land  la  Beautiful,  She  palled  the  book 
fron  the  shelf  and  brought  it  back  to  the  phone  to  asX  if 
it  were  the  title  in  question.  When  the  inquirer  respond** 
ed  negatively,  she  took  a  further  step  in  the  search  process 
by  consulting  the  took  in  hand  for  other  works  by  the  sam 
author.    This  step  resulted  in  a  correct  answer. 

There  were  no  refusals  to  answer  and  no  referrals  to 
other  sources  or  agencies.  Several  libraries  offered  to 
get  the  book  on  inter  library  loan  if  it  were  not  owned. 
All  of  the  respondents  were  pleasant  and  helpful.  Hone 
of  them  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  inquirer's  lack 
of  information. 

Question  3i  What  is  a  nautical 
mile? 

Answer  t  Any  of  these — 1.852  kilometers 
or  6076  or  6076,1  feet  f'^r 
the  International  nautical 
mile.  Also  accepted--6080 
or  6080. 2  feet  for  the  U.  5. 
nautical  mile. 

This  question  corresponds  closely  with  a  question  asked 
by  Childer»  in  his  first  study  of  public  library  reference 
performance,  "How  much  does  an  assay  ton  weigh? Both 
are  equivalency  questions  that  require  numerical  answers. 
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Zb  OlildQrs*  8tttdy»  twenty-five  libraries  were  queried 
twenty-three  responded  correctly  (92%).  On  the  nautical 
nile  query,  sixteen  rural  libraries  were  questioned  and 
all  of  theia  resi^nded  with  a  correct  answer  (100%).  In 
this  instance,  general  public  and  rural  libraries  perforned 
equally  mil. 

Of  the  sixteen  observationft »  eleven  were  answered  correctly 
on  the  first  telephone  call,  and  four  required  cne  call 
back  (25%).  Nine  respondents  volunteered  their  sources 
(56. 2%)  •  One  respondent  used  the  Information  Please  Almanac, 
four  people  consulted  dictionaries!  thrse  people  used  encyclope- 
dias, and  one  respondent  searched  the  general  reference 
collection  to  find  the  answer  in  a  book  entitled  For  Good 
Measure,  an  international  book  of  standards  and  measureioenta. 

Very  little  interviewing  was  perfom^d  for  this  question* 
C^ly  five  (31%)  of  the  respondents  asked  whether  a  definition 
or  an  equivalent  was  desired.  Without  asking  one  way  or 
the  other,  seven  (43.8%)  provided  a  definition  plus  the 
numerical  equivalent;  the  ren^ining  four  (25.2%)  gave  only 
the  numerical  equivalent  and  did  not  offer  additional  infor^ 
mation. 

Even  though  one  hundred  percent  of  the  responses  were 
correct  and  only  twenty-five  percent  required  call  backs, 
the  inquirer  felt  that  this  question  was  approached  by  the 
respondents  with  son^  trepidation  (although  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  Question  I).  One  respondent  asked  to  he  called 
back,  because  she  would  need  at  least  an  hour  to  find  the 
answer.     Another  respondent  panicked  when  she  couldn't  find 


Mytiiing  in  the  mcyclopedia  and  Askod  the  inquirer  if 
had  an  encyclopedia  of  her  own  to  look  it  up  in.  Mien  the 
inquirer  called  back  thirty  minutes  later  {long  enough  for 
the  respondent  to  calm  down),  the  bxxuwx  had  been  located 
in  the  same  encyclopedia  under  knots  instead  of  nautical 
mile*  Despite  the  trepidation,  all  the  respondents  were 
very  pleasant  and  helpful* 

Question   4y     Is   it   against  the 


law  to  burn  the  United  States 
flag? 

Answer  I  Quoted  from  the  1985  World 
Almanac ,  pages  455-56i  "A 
1966  federal  law  provided 
penalties  of  up  to  a  year ' a 
imprisonment  or  a  $1,000  fine 
or  both  for  publicly  burning 
or  otherwise  desecrating  any 
flag  of  the  U*  S*  ...  The 
flag  when  it  is  in  { poor , 
worn }  condition  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  fitting  emblem 
for  display  should  be  destroyed 
in  a  dignifiCHS  way,  preferably 
by  burning  in  private." 


This  is  an  example  of  a  short  answer,  ready-reference 
question.  Fourteen  libraries  were  called,  and  thirteen 
responded  with  a  correct  answer  {92*9%)*  One  library  did 
not  attempt  to  answer  but  instead  made  a  referral  to  the 
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local  *i>08t  offico  or  a  federal  agency**  To  be  acored  aa 
corract,  a  raaponsa  simply  had  to  indicate  tha^.  it  is  permissible 
to  burn  the  flag*  IVelve  of  the  thirteen  respondents  also 
qualified  their  answers  by  adding  one  or  isxire  c:oiHlitioae> 
audi  as  "'nifhen  the  flag  is  %#orn  or  being  disposed  of,  **  "^urn 
jut  privately or  *do  not  throw  it  in  the  trash.*"  Only 
one  respondent  answered ,  it's  not.**    This  answer  left 

the  inquirer  in  a  confused  state,  but  when  it  was  sorted 
out  the  response  was  coded  P-f ( b )  according  to  Chi Ider s  * 
scale  {Appendix  B)  and  counted  as  a  correct  response.  Six 
libraries  {42.9%}  required  one  or  more  call  backs;  one  of 
these  requirc^d  two  call  backs* 

Seven  libraries  (50%)  consulted  a  printed  source,  but 
only  six  volunteered  the  name  of  the  source.  Two  respondents 
read  a  passage  directly  from  the  world  Almanac,  but  only 
one  of  them  included  the  part  describing  the  1966  federal 
law*  Two  others  consulted  an  encyclopedia.  One  respondent 
quoted  from  a  1973  Veteran's  Administration  publication, 
and  yet  another  read  passages  from  the  Marines  Book  and 
the  Boy  Scout  Handbook* 

What  is  disturbing  about  the  responses  to  this  question 
is  the  number  of  answers  that  were  given  without  checking 
any  source*  For  most  of  the  other  questions,  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  some  source  to  get  any  answer,  correct  or  not- 
Although  the  name  of  the  source  was  not  always  volunteered, 
tsDst  often  one  was  searched.  Therefore^  for  the  other  four 
questions,  the  "source  given"  data  served  as  a  i^asurement 
of  how  often  the  source  was  volunteered  by  the  respondent* 
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For  thia  quest  ion,  •source"  data  is  a  maasure  of  how  often 
a  source  was  consulted.  Of  the  thirteen  correct  responses^ 
six  respondents  (46.1%)  provided  information  frosi  their 
personal  ki^nirledge  without  clarification  fro»  another  source* 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  six  of  these  responses 
were  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  inquirer  was  uncertain 
whether  she  had  received  a  correct  answer  or  not.  (All 
were  coded  P+{b)  on  Childers'  scale  in  Appendix  B. ) 

Sons  of  the  unsubstantiated  answers  were  very  entertain^ 
inq,  however*  One  respondent  clarified  her  response  by 
saying  her  husband  was  retired  from  the  military  and  burning 
was  how  he  disposed  of  the  flag.  Another  respondent  called 
a  neighboring  rural  library  (which  was  also  part  of  this 
experiment,  but  had  not  yet  been  contacted)  to  obtain  an 
answer*  When  the  inquirer  called  back,  the  respondent  indicated 
that  she  had  contacted  another  library  "and  thare  happened 
to  be  a  man  there  who  had  studied  the  problem  And  he  said 
burning  is  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  the  flag.  You  can't 
use  it  for  a  rag  or  throw  it  in  the  garbage,  or««.«He  sounded 
very  authoritative,  but  I  don't  Know  his  credentials.* 
A  respondent  from  one  of  the  test  libraries  read  a  passage 
trtm  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  and  then  added,  "If  you're 
really  in  doubt,  call  the  VFW  or  American  Legion  and  ask 
them  to  take  it  and  destroy  it  for  you.  That's  what  I  did. 
When  in  doubt,  pass  the  buck  I" 
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Question  5t  Can  you  t«ll  me  the 
address  for  tha  WaXI  Street 
Journal? 

Answer t     There  are  two  acceptable 
answers  I  the  corporate  Imtdquarters 
at   22  Cortlsndt  Street,  New 
York,  NY  X0007,  or  the  subscriptim 
address  at   200  Burnett  Road, 
Chicopi^e,  MA  01021. 
The  rationale  for  this  question  was  that  the  inquirer 
wanted  to  purchase  a  subscription  to  the  Wall  Street  Journals 
therefore,  the  Chlcoppee,  Hassachusetts  address  was  preferred. 
However,   New  York  was  also  considered  correct,   because  the 
wouXd^be  patron  could  request  a  subscription  at  that  address, 
too* 

From  sixteen  queries,  twelve  answers  (75%)  were  scored 
as  correct*  of  the  four  incorrect  responses,  two  libraries 
could  not  supply  an  answer,  one  gave  an  incorrect  address, 
and  one  6u99^sted  a  information  number  to  call  for  toll- 
free  directory  assistance-  Two  respondents  (12*5%)  volunteered 
the  source  of  their  answers.  Only  three  libraries  (16* 6%) 
requested  call  backs;  one  of  these  required  two  call  backs* 
For  all  of  the  observations,  the  respondents  were  very  helpful 
and  eager  to  please. 

Table  3  shows  the  breakdow  by  group  for  several  of  the 
performance  measures  discust^ed  in  the  quesLlc^n-by^uestion 
analysis*    When  comparisons  are  made  between  the  test  libraries 
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ami  th©  rural  library  sanple,  the  rural  libraries  are  found 
to  b©  evenly  matched  with  the  larger  libraries  ♦  It  is  also 
intareeting  to  note  that  the  overall  correctness  score  of 
81»  (Table  4)  was  an  exceptionally  excellent  performance 
rating. 


Table  3 
Group  Perfonnance  Measures 


Rural 

Sample 

Test 

Libraries 

Nurrber 

Percent 

Hund^er 

Percent 

enervations 

79 

100,01 

9 

100.0% 

Source  Given 

32 

40.5% 

4 

44*4% 

Answer — First  Call 

Response  Time 

0-2  Minutes 

24 

30.4% 

4 

44.4% 

3-4  Minutes 

16 

20.3% 

2 

22*1% 

5-7  Minutes 

_e 

10. 1% 

I 

11.1% 

lt>tal 

48 

60*8% 

7 

77*8% 

Call  BacX 

22 

27*8% 

2 

22*2% 

2iHl  Call  B^cX 

3 

3.8% 

0 

0*0% 

Referral 

4 

5*  1% 

0 

0*0% 

Refusal 

2 

2*5% 

0 

0.0% 

Sex  of  Respondents 

Female 

75 

94,9% 

8 

88.9% 

Male 

4 

5*1% 

1 

11.1% 

The  top  portion  of  Table  4  displays  the  responses  and 
percentages  of  correct  ansvers  broken  down  by  population. 
All  three  of  the  population  ranges  scored  well  above  average, 
with  the  middle  range  libraries  (2,501-10,000)  performing 
slightly  better  than  libraries  in  the  smaller  and  larger 
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raral  coraniuiitieB  •  Interestingly,  when  branch  librariee 
%rere  excluded  from  the  rural  eaoplev  the  overall  percentafe 
of  correct  anaii^rs  rose  by  1.2  percent.  lUtiiough  the  sample 
else  may  not  be  statistically  validt  it  is  tempting  to  conclude 
that  branch  libraries,  even  with  the  benefits  provided  by 
their  larger  system  affiliations,  do  not  perform  better 
than  their  independent  counterparts. 


Table  4 

Correct  Answers— *By  Population 
(Using  Childers*  Scale  A) 

Population  Mustier  of  Nundoer  of  Correct  Percent 
Range   Libraries      Responees     Answrs  correct 

0  -  2,500 
2,501  10,000 
10,001  -  25,000 

Total 


7 
10 
2 


27 
42 
10 


19 


79 


19 
38 
7 


70«4» 

90.5% 
70-0» 
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81*0% 


Eiecluding  Branch  Libraries 


0  -  2,500  4 

2,501  -  10,000  9 

10,000  -  25,000  _2 

Total  15 


23  17  73.9% 

40  36  90.0% 

10  70.0% 

73  60  82*2% 


Conclusion 

Throughout  the  construction  of  this  study  and  the  subse- 
quent reporting,  several  questions  and  inconsistencies  of 
philosophy  have  been  plaguing  this  author*  The  first  of 
these  is  the  question  of  test  complexity  and  its  relationship 
to  the  percentage  of  correct  ans%rers  given*  It  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  as  the  test  questions  get  harder,  the  nu^M^r 
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of  comcrt  ansvero  decreases*  There  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  two. 

Zn  hie  study  of  academic  libraries,  Jirjees  found  his 
reeultSf  56.6%  correct  answers,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
findings  of  other  unobtrusive  research  studies.  In  other 
words,  the  libraries  that  had  been  evaluated  to  that  date 
were  able  to  answer  correctly  slightly  »ore  tha^  half  of 
the  qi^estion<  posed.  The  diXenana*  as  this  author  perceives 
it,  arises  when  Jirjees  ^3es  on  to  conclude,  "Additionally, 
these  results  provide  evidence  for  the  validity  of  the  findings 
of  the  performance  test  in  this  study*  In  effect*  he 

is  stating  that  his  results  are  valid  because  they  are  consia" 
tent  with  the  previous  studies.  This  mode  of  thinking  mkee 
the  assumption  that  library  performance  is  a  static  condition 
that  will  never  improve  or  worsen.  What  he  ends  up  measure 
ing,  then,  is  not  library  performance,  but  the  leve^  of 
complexity  of  the  teat  questions.  Therefore,  the  results 
become  as  much  a  reflection  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tions as  they  are  a  reflection  of  the  quality  of  reference 
perf orn^nce « 

This  leads  to  another  problem.  As  long  as  the  test  questions 
themselves  differ  from  one  study  to  the  nextr  changes  in 
reference  performance  cannot  be  reliably  measured.  TO  measure 
any  real  changes,  a  universally  accepted  set  of  test  questions 
must  be  adopted.  But  then,  can  we  or  should  we  expect  a 
small  public  library  to  be  able  to  answer  the  same  questions 
as  a  medium-sised  or  large  public  library?  Should  academic 
libraries  be  expected  to  compete  with  special  and  research 
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libraries?  What  is  a  realistic  eatimctation  for  each  of 
these  libraries?  In  this  study,  rural  libraries  answered 
eighty ^€Hie  percent  of  the  questions  correctly.  That  result 
is  exceedingly  better  than  the  findings  of  other  unobtrusive 
studies*  In  light  of  the  inquiries  just  ;;osckS«  does  this 
apparently  high  performance  sc^re  reflect  a  true  iapro-.'^ient? 
Or,  were  the  test  questions  too  easy?  in  either  case,  how 
can  wa  be  sure? 

If  ws  acknowledge  that  not  all  libraries  can  be  expected 
to  answer  every  question  that  is  posed  to  them,  then  tha 
important  variable  for  measuring  reference  service  shifts 
fron  the  percentage  of  correct  ansmrs  to  other  factors— 
the  attitude  of  the  respondent ,  telephone  etiquette  and 
politeness,  quc^lity  of  referrals,  and  reasons  for  refusal 
to  answer.  This  experiment,  liXe  its  predecessors,  barely 
touched  on  these  factors. 

It  is  clear  that  librarians  need  to  address  the  question, 
*'What  business  am  I  in?"^^  Perhaps  doing  so  would  lend 
a  new  direction  and  purpose  to  the  field  of  reference  evaluation* 
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QOESTIOH  HO.  I    LIBRARYi 


LIB.  CCDS  I 

OTBWIM*  PHONE  TO,  J 

DATES 


RESPONSSs  TIME  -  ffiSGZNt 

ENDS 

TOTAL  NIN.i 


CALL  BACK  (IF 
DATEt 
TIME  - 


BEGIN  I 
ENDS 

TOTAL  MIN.i 


REFERHAL  MADE:  Y  /  N 


REFUSAL  TO  AKSWERi  Y  /  N 
WHY  (IF  KKOm)}i 


SCHJRCE   (IF  GIVEN)  5  SEX   OF   RESPC»jDBNTi  MALE 

FHd^Lg 


COMMENTS  s  (RECORD  ANY  OBSERVATIONS  THAT  ARE  PERTINENT  OR 
UNUSUAL  SUCH  AS  POOR  PHONE  CONNECTIONS,  ATTITUDE  OF 
RESPONDENT,   SPECIAL  CI RCt^STANCES,   ^C.  ) 
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Appendix  B 


ChiXders'  Scales  of  Correctness 

C  «■    The  final  anewer  la  wholly  correct. 

<a}  the  correct  ansiirer  is  Included  In  the  response 
but  Incorrect  Information  directly  rel«.tad 
follows  or  ii^edlately  precedes  the  answer.. • 

(b)  The  correct  answer  is  given,  but  is  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  an  inquirer  would  liXely  be 
Mncertaln  that  he  had  gotten  the  correct 
answer • • • 

P-*"  The  correct  answer  is  not  given,  but  the  response 
does  indicate  a  substantive  step  toward  the  correct 
answer;  that  is,  part  of  the  correct  answer  is 
given • « » 

M  »    (a)    The  answer  given  is  wholly  incorrect,  or 

(b)         answer  given,  but  there  was  some  consultation 
with  printed  sources  or  other  persons  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent* • » 
R   «     There   was   no   attempt  to  answer  the  question 
correctly.    That  is,   the  respondent,  without  leaving 
the  phone  to  consult  a  printed  source  or  another 
person,  indicated  that  he  would  not  he  able  to  answer 
the  question . 


Point  Values 


Scale  A  {C)  or  (P+)  (P-)  or  (N) 

or  (K) 


Scale  B  (C)  (P-i-)  {P-)  (N)  or  (R) 


Scale  C  (C)        (P+)  or  (P-)  (n)  or  (R) 


Scale  D  (C)  or  {P+)  (P--)  or  (N) 

(Retopve  all 
••r**  responses} 

Scale  E  {C)  or  (P+)  or  (R) 

(P-)  or  (N) 
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h^mt^ix  C 


P&R€3SMTAGE  OF 

CORRECT 

ANSWERS—BY 

UBRARY 

(Using  ChiXdere'  Five 

Correctness 

Scales) 

Miusiber  of 
Observatiors 

A 

B 

Scales 
c 

D 

E 

A 

5 

80% 

80% 

80% 

80% 

100% 

B 

5 

X00%  . 

87% 

80% 

100% 

100% 

C 

5 

80% 

80% 

m>% 

100% 

D 

5 

80% 

87% 

90% 

80% 

100% 

E 

5 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

P 

5 

60% 

60% 

60% 

100% 

60% 

G 

5 

80% 

80% 

80% 

80% 

100% 

H 

5 

80% 

80% 

80% 

80% 

100% 

Z 

5 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

J 

5 

80% 

93% 

90% 

80% 

100% 

X 

5 

60% 

53% 

50% 

75% 

80% 

If 

4 

75% 

75% 

75% 

75% 

100% 

M 

5 

80% 

80% 

80% 

80% 

100% 

K 

4 

75% 

75% 

751 

75% 

100% 

0 

5 

80% 

73% 

70% 

80% 

100% 

Test  Libraries 

R 

4 

100% 

92% 

88% 

100% 

100% 

S 

5 

100% 

93% 

90% 

100% 

100% 

Branch  Libraries  (Cojnbined) 

6 

67% 

67% 

67% 

67% 

100% 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  CX)RRECT  AHSWERS-^BY  QUESTIC^ 
(Using  Qiilders*'  Five  Correctness  Scales) 


Question 

SuA^r  of 

Scales 

Nunber 

(^servations 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

1 

17 

64.7% 

66.7% 

67.6% 

73.3% 

88.2% 

2 

16 

75.01 

75,0% 

75.0% 

75.0% 

100.0% 

3 

16 

100.0% 

97.9% 

96.9% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

4 

14 

92.9% 

78.6% 

71.4% 

100.0% 

92.8% 

5 

16 

75.0% 

79»1% 

81,2% 

75.0% 

100.0% 

Total 

79 

81«0% 

79.3% 

78.5% 

64.2% 

96.2% 

Total 
With  Test 
Libraries 

88 

63.0% 

80.7% 

79.5% 

85.9% 

96.6% 

IP.  9 1:, 
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Thm  taak  of  correctly  defining  the  ters  "rural*  has  baan 

attainted  by  aaveral  authora*    a  raaidant  living  in  an  area  with 

a  population  of  three  or  four  thouaand  people  sight  think  of  the 

area  as  extremely  rural.    His  opinion  sight  change,  however « 

after  reading  in  the  local  nevsi^per  of  the  existence  of  a  one 

roon  school  house  in  NcLoed>  Horth  Dakota ,  «fhich  only  has  a 

population  of  fifty  people.  {1}    Thus,  unless    rural"  ia  defined, 

each  individual  formulated  his  wn  ia^a  of  rurality*  Parhapa, 

Donald  H«  Crider  haa  beat  defined  "rural"   in  his  article, 

^Culture  and  Values  of  Rural  Ctmunities."    fie  e^lainsi 

"The  Modifier,  ""rural,"  is  ua^  to  designate  characteristice 
of  physical  areas  as  urall  as  attributes  of  people.  In  using  the 
Mord  we  refer  to  coabinationa  of  different  substantive 
aapectsff  ecological i  occupational f  and  sociocultural.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  reference  is  to  areas  vith  low  population 
density,  settlesents  of  asall  absolute  sise,  and  coamnities  of 
persons  who  «re  relatively  isolated  froa  other  segments  of 
society*  occupational ly,  rural  refers  to  involvement  in 
extractive  type  industries."  {2) 

With  these  considerations  in  mind«  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  a  population  figure  of  25,000  or  less  {as  used  by  The 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Librarianship,  Clarion^  Pa. }  was 
used  as  a  guideline  figure  for  determining  rurality.  (3) 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Librar ianship  lists  several  types  of 
B^ical  libraries.    They  are  as  follows i     1)  Medical  corporation 
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and  society  libraries}  2)  University  end  sedical  school  li* 
braries?  3)  Research  librariesf  4)  Hospital  libraries;  S) 
Oovernaent  libraries  (Ministry  of  Health);  and  6)  Industrial 
Mdicsal  libraries*  (4) 

This  paper  deals  with  hospital  libraries^  and  it  was  written 
in  order  to  discuss  the  needs  of  rural  sedical  libraries  by 
analysing  a  library  survey  conducted  in  twenty  rural  hcwpitals  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Terry  Ifeech  In  the  article,  "Public  Library  Standards  and 
Rural  Library  Service*"  writes  that  it  is  evident  frov  the 
axaBlnatira  of  national  standards  that  there  is  little  attention 
given  to  rural  library  Mrvices  or  Uie  rural  library.**  ($} 

There  is  another  type  of  rural  library  that  has  been  long 
forgot ten«*^the  rural  medical  library. 

^Pennsylvania  .  «  «  is  the  state  supporting  the  largest 
rural  population  in  the  United  States — 3r363,4g9  people  of  the 
total  1970  U«S.  rural  population  of  11,793,090.  (Oi  this  total 
population,  it  appears  that)  .  .  .  1,359,730  rural  residents  are 
^without*  library  service."  (6) 

After  receiving  answers  to  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to 
twenty  rural  hospitals  in  Sorthwestern  Pennsylvania,  it  is  also 
as^rent  that  rural  s^ical  libraries  lack    library  service* 

The  Joint  Coaaission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  has 
reco»»ended  the  followir^t 

^'Whenever  feasible,  all  profesBional  library  resources 
within  the  hospital  shall  be  uiK3er  the  direction  of  a  qualified 
medical  librarian.  A  qualified  medical  librarian  is  an  in^ 
dividual  who  holds  a  graduate  degret?  in  library  science  from  a 
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school  accredited  by  the  American  Library  Associatioiif  end  who 
ie  certified  tsy  the  M^ical  Library  Association^  or  an  individual 
lAo  has  documented  ef|uivalent  training  and/or  experience."  (7) 

The  resulte  of  the  previously  aentioned  survey  of  twenty 
rural  hospitals  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  indicate,  howev^^^r, 
that  regardless  of  these  standardSi  only  seven  full-tim  librar- 
ians are  en|>loyed  in  hospitals  in  twelve  counties  in  north  and 
Rorthwwtern  Pennsylvania^ 

"To  help  small  hospitel  librsries  in  re»ote«  rural  areas 
develop  their  libraries  and  services^  the  role  of  extension  or 
circuit-rider  librarian  was  conceived."  (8) 

Coincidental ly»  the  first  rural  library  services  i#ere  those 
of  traveling  libraries  much  ?ike  the  circuit  rider  library 
program,  which  operates  in  a  similar  fashion*  (9)  "The  concef.t 
of  the  circuit  rider  librarian  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Cleveland  Health  Sciences  Library  in  1973*  The  circuit  rider 
program  essentially  provides  hospitals  with  a  ^librarian  on  the 
spot.'  The  librarian  travels  each  week,  making  regular  rounds  in 
each  hospital  visiting  nursing  stations,  the  laboratory,  the 
pharmacy,  and  other  departments.**  (10) 

In  1976,  the  Robert  Packer  Hospital  Library,  located  in 
Sayre,  Pennsylvania*  began  i;he  circuit  librarian  program. 
''Robert  Packer  Hospital  serves  a  forty-county  rural  and  semi-rur- 
al ares  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  librarians  travel 
about  &DD  miles  in  Pennsylvania  and  550  miles  in  Mew  York  each 
week.  Six  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania  use  the  circuit 
services.^  til) 
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Km  tlio  history  of  rural  library  services  indicatesf  the 
first  rural  services  mre  not  free — similarlyt  there  is  a  fee 
^larged  by  the  circuit  librarian.  "Costs  for  services  (at  Robert 
Packer)  are  based  on  a  per  bed  fee  which  is  calculated  each  year 
frc»  the  budget  ..."  {12}  The  tnidget  for  a  circuit  progran  is 
based  oni 

-^"•Itibrariao'e  salary  and  fringe  benefitsr 
--Clerical  staff *s  salary  and  fringe  benefits; 
~-»Su|>arvisor  *s  tl»e~10%  to  30%  salary; 
— — Travel~siile6  per  i#eek  vultiplied  by  the 

going  rate  per  sile  or  leased  car; 

'<^ferencee  and  continuing  education; 
-""-"SuppXies  such  as  paper#  pencils,  and  pens; 
 Photocopy  COTt8~number  of  sheets  multiplied  by 

the  cost  per  copy; 

 HBfXLim  costs; 

-^-Telephone; 
 Postage r 

-•-Proportion  of  books  and  journals;  and 

— Miscellaneous  (appro^laately  10%  or  less  of  total).  (13) 
E*  Jean  Antes  in  the  article,  "The  Rural  Area  Hospital  Can 
Afford  a  Z«ibrarian, "  explains  that  "nursing  personnel  have 
utilised  the  circuit  library  service  (at  Robert  Packer)  oore 
frequently  than  medical  or  other  requesters*  This  finding 
supports  the  concept  that  libraries  should  be  available  to  all 
hospital  and  health-related  personnel  rather  than  o^dical  staff 
only.  (14)  She  further  laentlons  that  the  circuit  rider  progras, 
ifhich  began  as  a  "reference  service  has  developed  into  almost 
cofl^lete  library  service.  Books  are  cataloged,  journals  checked 
In  and  acquisitions  recosy&ended. "  (15)  With  the  belief  that  the 
hospital's  resources  should  be  extended  to  serve  fimaller» 
surrounding  co«ft&unities  and  aid  in  the  overall  program  of  health 
information  distribution^  the  circuit  librarian  progras  contimies 


to  supply  and  keep  personnel  in  touch  with  the  best  health-re- 
lated inforaation  available*  U6) 

Hoet  of  the  aBaller  hc»pitals  feel  they  do  not  need  library 
aervieea  because  they  are  not  teaching  hospitals*  Yet,  as  Sylvia 
reuer  eiqplains  in  the  article^  ''The  Circuit  Rider  Librarian,"  to 
"give  good  patient  care,  the  staff,  irrespective  of  the  sise  of 
the  institution  or  job  tcHic^ing  cooaaiteents,  msst  keep  abreast  of 
all  new  health  care  develoiHsentSr  including  changes  in  legisla- 
tion*   She  also  points  out  the  follmingt 

'^ThB  physician  working  in  a  large  urban  hospital  has  nany 
Qore  resources  available  to  his  than  does  a  doctor  practicing  in 
a  rural  coBsmnity.  However,  they  both  are  treating  patients  who 
My  have  the  sase  illness  and  require  siailar  care.  If  the 
illness  is  uncofluion,  the  question  then  arises  as  to  what  would  be 
the  best  way  to  sake  available  the  necessary  inforaation  for 
correct  diagnosis  and  treateent*  One  resource  could  be  the 
knowledgeable  librarian,  who#  with  proper  indexes  and  interli- 
brary  loan  capabilities,  can  furnish  the  necessary  support  even 
though  the  library  collection  of  the  hospital  involved  nay  not  be 
adequate.  (17) 

Inability  to  hire  a  full'^time  professional  librarian  is  mly 
one  aajor  deficiency  facing  rural  aedical  hospitals  today. 
There  are  several  others.  Clifford  Lange  in  '*Rural  Public 
Library  Trustee^"  has  cited  lack  of  staff »  insufficient  support 
and  equipaentt  as  obstacles  to  a  rural  public  library's  ability 
to  offer  adequate  services*  (16}  Rural  medical  libraries  also 
face  these  saae  problems.  Another  dilenaa  facing  aedical 
libraries  "is  the  concern  over  accreditation  and  continuing 
education  for  physicians  and  othsr  health  care  personnel,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  dsvelopaent  of  certification  prograas  for 
each  specialty."  119}     Agnes  Roach  notes  in  "The  Health  Science 


Librarian, "  that  *thio  (dev«lo|»»ent}  raqairas  cmtimiing  adu- 
catioa  iNTograBS  and  puts  a  demand  on  baaJlth  acienca  Xibrariaa  lor 
■oca  satarials  aa  «#ell  aa  new  foraata  such  aa  audioviauala.  it 
alao  incraasas  the  need  for  library  aarvicaa  in  rural 
araaa."  (20)  Haneaf  adainistrators  vhould  view  the  circuit  rider 
progras  aa  a  poaaibXa  solution  to  thair  problas*  Xt  appaara? 
hoi#avar#  that  thio  program  haa  not  yat  apread  to  North  and 
tlorthwaatern  Pannaylvanlat  aa  the  raaulta  of  the  aurvey  {incXv^ad 
in  thia  paper)  indicate  only  two  medical  iibrarias  (without  a 
full-time  or  part-*tima  librarian),  out  of  twenty,  use  the  circuit 
rider  program* 

There  are  also  two  other  services  iaportant  to  aedical 
iibrariea.  They  are  the  clinical  librarian  services,  and  the 
XATCH  service* 

"m  the  fiid"*1960's,  t^'e  health  care  taam  eaerged  as  a  new 
concept  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  By  1971,  librarians  had 
joined  the  health  care  team.  Clinical  librarians  as  mambera  of 
thia  group  attend  educational  conferences,  grand  rounds,  patient 
rounds,  etc.  They  also  spend  time  instructing  team  mambers  in 
the  use  of  library  facilities  and  tools.**  (21) 

The  LATCH  program,  which  stands  for  **Literature  Attached  to 
Charts,"  is  a  beneficial  service.  "Physicians  order  Fearches 
very  much  as  they  would  any  test  or  treatsent  for  the  patient* 
The  result  is  a  few  articles  relevant  to  the  patient's  problem 
attached  to  hxs  or  her  chart (22) 

"In  both  the  field  of  medicine  and  information  science/ 
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t^inology  im  pl^yiog  an  iiicre«9iiigly  iar9er  role."  {23)  That  im 
why  today*  tha  mjor  quaatioRt  ''Hem  Mny  voluj^a  do  ytou  have  in 
year  library?"  haa  c^nged  to~"How  oatiy  sicrocc^qmters  do  you 
hwm  in  your  library?"  (24) 

Medical  librariea  have  progressed  readily  since  the  aatab- 
liahmnt  of  the  first  aedieal  library  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Bospital  in  1762«  (25)  For  exaaple,  in  today's  large  medical 
librariesf  "Bicroconputers,  databases,  laser  disks,  computer 
tenaiaals*  nultinedia  ao<?,  of  course,  inforaation  in  the  fors  of 
boolES  and  jmmals  •  •  •  "  are  contitantXy  being  used  to  acquire 
infornation  and  knowledge.  (26) 

Conptiters  have  three  oiain  ^'unctions  in  hospital  libraries 
today.    They  are  as  followsi 

1.  Use  for  library  administrative 
aikl  houaekeeping  functions. 

2.  Use  for  autoaated  bibliographic 
retrieval. 

3*    Use  for  the  retrieval  of  inforBia-* 
tion«  with  retrieval  of  such  forms 
of  fttll^text  journals  as  the  Annuals 
of  Internal  ttedicine>  The  British 
WMlcal  JWrnai,  The  Lancet,  f!ie~ 
Hew  togiand  journal  of  Medicini7  or 
Babi stones  Dayrs^"<;Ki stopper  Textbook 
of  Surgery,  iriiich  are  online  full- text.  (?7) 

Althougih  It  has  been  said  that  a  snedical  book  is  out-dated 

before  it  is  published,   books  are  still  iaportant  sources  of 

inforsation  in  nedical  libraries.     "Xt  is  not  the  purpose  of  a 

Mdical  book  to  transmit  the  landsark  discovery  in  this  TOrning's 

newspaper f  however,    it   is  a  treaendous  time  saver  because  it 

correlates  information  fros  primary  sources  and  presents  the 


subject  with  often  both  past  and  present  edvances*  By  reading 
end  cosiparing  two  or  three  hooka  on  the  easie  topic*  one  finds 
different  outlooks,  interpretations,  end  viewpoints."  (28) 
Thus,  books  are  still  isportant  tools  in  today's  siedical  Xi** 
braries  ,  but  aedical  librarians  are  also  important;  hmever,  all 
eedical  libraries  today  do  not  have  librarians.  Some  SBaXl 
hospitals  in  rural  areas  do  not  have  libraries.  In  other 
instances,  however,  the  nedical  librarian  functions  as  part  of 
the  health  care  tean*  'The  health  science  librarian  siust  deal 
with  people,  both  library  staff  and  other  institutional  mes** 
bers«  Today's  health  science  librarians  must  be  adaptable'-'*-ready 
and  willing  to  accept  innovations  and  to  i&plement  thee.**  (29) 

The  work  of  various  directors  of  the  Hedical  Library 
Association  from  1971-1979  has  resulted  in  new  procedures  to 
certify  nedical  librarians.  *'Over  the  four  year  period  1975-78, 
the  efforts  of  several  comsittees  were  cTOrdinated  in  developing 
a  new  certification  examination^  This  exam  was  given  twace  in 
1978  and  from  1979  on  will  be  administered  once  each  year. 
Although  most  health  science  librarians  (are)  alreedy  certified 
under  the  previous  HtrA  code,  all  are  faced  with  recertlfi- 
cation*"  (30) 

"In  addition  to  certification  for  librar ians ,  hospital 
libraries  are  also  included  in  the  accreditation  prograia  fcr  each 
hospital.  The  Joint  comsission  for  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
(JCAH)  develops  and  publishes  standards  for  use  by  the  site  visit 
teams  in  evaluating  each  institution.**  <31} 
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StMterd  II  lifited  in  the  Accreditation  jtenual  for  Hoapitala 


"The  provision  of  profeeaional  library  services  ahaii  be 
9ttlded  by  written  policies  and  procedures.  Written  policies  and 
procedures  for  professional  library  services  shall  be  current* 
and  shall  relate  to  at  least  the  followincii 

 The  mechanisns  for  selection  and  acquisi- 
tion of  library  saterialsr 

 Donations  to  the  library; 

'**-Catal09ing  and  classification  of 
library  resources; 


-—The  level  of  reference  and  biblic^raphic 
services  to  be  provided; 

'-—The  regulation  of  access  to,  and  circula-- 
tion  of,  library  resources  saterialsr 
including  the  oiedtianis]^  through  which 
individuals  authorized  to  use  the  library 
'^an  participate  in  all  library  services 
^<  ovided;  the  provision  of  essential 
li'«>rary  suiterials  when  the  library  is  closed 
or  not  staffed;  end  the  period  that  a  book, 
journal,  or  audiovisual  s^aterisl /equipsient 
may  be  retained  on  loan; 

 The  mechanise  for  informing  the  medical 

and  hospital  staffs  of  new  acquisitions 
and  services,  and  their  availability; 

 The  length  of  time  that  library  aaterials 

shall  be  retained,  and  the  disposition  or 
storage  of  outdated  or  unusable  books  and 
periodicals; 

—The  binding  of  journals,  as  required; 

— -'Any  required  records  or  reports;  and 

- — The  functions  of  the  professional  library 
committee,  when  one  exists* 

Mien  a  qualified  sedical  librarian  serves  the  hospital  on  a 
full-tiM  or  part-tiiBG  basis,  this  individual  shall  be  a  sievber 
of  the  (library)  cotasittee,  with  a  defined  rol#?  in  co»»ittee 
functions*     the  cosuaittee  shall  neet  as  often  as  required,  but 
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not  Um  thM  twice  aimuAlly,  to  ravlM  th«  library  polieiM  mA 
procetfar«0i  to  avaitiat*  the  effectiveness  of  the  library  in 
Beating  the  informtional  and  educatimal  neede  of  ita  tiserei  and 
"^f^^**^  priorities  in  the  selection  of  new  texts,  the 
ni!^y  Zttlil^^         ^^''^^'^^  ^cquLitlon  of  other 

To  help  librarians  in  the  selection  of  new  texts  and 
:)oornals,  Alfred  Braniton  and  Dorothy  Hill  have  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  called,  "Selected  List  of  Bof^m  nnd  Jcnirnals  for 
the  8mll  nedicsl  Library,"  w>ich  offers  an  up-to-date  biblio* 
fraphy  of  S83  boolss  end  138  jourimls  ^>prqpriate  for  siBall  to 
mdiuB-sixed  medical  libraries.  {33)  For  librarians  needing 
assistance  in  collection  developaent  and  collection  aanagei^nt, 
the  authors  suggest  the  foil  tinging  source  a  i 

Bradley,  J,  Hoist  R.,  Messerle,  w.  eds.  Hospital 
Library  Mansge^nt.    Chica^s  Medical  Library 
Association,  iW3. 

Darling,  L,  The  Handbook  of  Medical  Library  Practice, 

Vol.  2.    Technical  Services  in  Health  science  

Libraries.    Chica^pi  Medical  Library  Association, 
1983. 

Wender,  R-W*  sd.  Organising  ai^  Adainisterinq  the  Saall 
Hosyital  Library >  ind  sd.  ftnliUBi  *>^^^^^>^g^f.y^^^ — 
nedicai  Library  Frograa,  19B3. 

libra^rconiiSl.  "^''"»«»'»«'»  developing  hosplt.l 

Lewis,  C.S.  Jr.  A  Library  for  Internists  Vi  reCMsaended 
Slt^^^Lt^*^^!?"  college  of  Physicians.  Ann  Intern 
Med  1985  Harchr  I02f  423-37. 

Wender,  R.W.  et.  al.  Primary  Qare  Physicians  Boc^  List 
Postgrad  Med  19827  ¥ehi  71i74-SS:  '  '  

Hed icaX  BooHg  1985  can  be  obta<  i  free  from  Mdical 
»ook  vendors. 


A  good  reference  source  recoinesended  was  the  following  book 
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Cf^lletf  lay  J.  Keati  and  K«  Grahut 


Kasti,  J.  and  E.  6raha»*  iteferencg  HaterialB  and 

Services  for  a  Snail  liogpttaX  Library,    5tE  rev. 
ed«  UOB  Angelesi  Facatic  Southiiest  Regional 
rtodical  Library,  Biomdical  Library,  Univereity 
of  California,  Los  Angelea*  1984, 


The  authors  also  rec^esended  Inde»  Medicua  and  Cuaulated 
Inde«  Medicus  iimtead  of  The  Abridged  Index  Kedicua.  (34J 

The  laain  bibliogra^ithic  on-line  search  systea  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  is  M£DLIK£*  "Medline  is  a  coaputerixed 
OQ^-line  systes  i#ith  acre  than  600,000  journal  articles  and 
selected  zBonogrAi^s*"  <35} 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine   is  the  true  national 

library  of  medical  sciences.    A^es  Roach  notes  its  inportance  in 

the  article,  "The  Health  Science  Librarian,"  as  she  writes* 

*yt%0  activities  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  have  had 
great  effects  on  medical  libraries  £.nd  have  shaped  many  services 
offered  to  health  care  prof essicals .  All  health  science 
librariee  in  a  given  area  are  coordinated  by  a  regional  medical 
library  funded       the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

One  area  in  which  NLM  has  been  a  najor  force  it  that  of 
U  "hnology  developaent*     There  are  nwt  fifteen  separate  data 
«  available  cm-line  for  information  retrieval*    Theee  include 
*  >.   ^ne,    four  toxicology  databases,   two  cancer  data  bases, 
/  ^e  {Catalog  on-line),   Serline  {Serials  on-line),  Avline 
c?  :>visual  on-line),  Histline  (History  of  sedicine  on-line), 
&i»:«thicsline,  and  Epilepsyline. **  (36) 

Most  physicians  belong  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 

"'The  Aserican  Medical  Association  is  a  naticMial  federation  of  55 

state  and  territorial  Bisdical  groups,     it  was  fminded  in  1847  and 

is  today  the  largest  s^dical  organization  in  the  world,  with 

224,000  fieabers  {1979)."  (37) 

"In  additiOT  to  the  American  Medical  Association  .  .  *  there 
are  a  few  societies  which  »ost  physicians  belong  to,  there  are 
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quite  a  fm  BMdical  societies,  mttbership  in  which  is  achicrved  on 
the  basis  of  aerit.  Thase  included  The  A&erican  Colle99  of 
Fhyaicians,  AnericaR  College  of  Sur^eons^  etc«f  which  ara 
natioimide*  ^re  are  also  regioncil  societies  such  ae  Central 
Surgical  Association*  Southern  Surgical  Associationt  etc., 
s^hership  in  which  is  on  a  basis  of  acadeaic  achievement  and 
publications.  At  the  top  of  the  surgical  hierarchy  is  the 
Anricon  Surgical  Society  whrae  aeab«>rship  is  largely  cos^^sed 
of  full  professors  of  surgery  around  the  country.**  (38) 


Cheryl  Harris  in,  *Ro8pital**based  Patient  Education  Prograo 
and  the  Role  of  the  Hospital  Librarian,**  states  that  "the 
hc^pital  library  exists  to  provide  inforaation  in  support  of  the 
hospital's  major  functionsf  which  are  patient  care^  education, 
and  research."  (39) 

The  purpose  of  the  following  survey  was  to  detemine  how 
many  rural  sedical  libraries  exist  in  North  and  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania;  to  ascertain  how  sany  fulx-tiae  or  part**tiae 
librarians  are  esployed  by  these  hospitalsr  and,  to  discover  if 
any  libraries  in  this  particular  area  are  currently  using  the 
circuit  rider  librarian,  or  other  extension  services  in  order  to 
support  the  aajor  functions  of  the  hospital  (as  aentioned  above). 

The  questionnaire  {see  appendix)  was  sent  to  twenty  rural 
hospitals  in  north  and  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  A  directory  of 
those  libraries  involved  in  the  survey  can  be  found  on  page  14-16 
of  this  paper* 

In  order  to  obtain  imssediate  responses,  the  number  of 
questions  asked  was  kept  at  a  isinisua  of  ten,  and  a  self-ad* 
dressed  stamped  envelope  was  included  with  each  survey*  Eighteen 
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hMjpitals  replied* 

The  first  two  qti«stions  were  factual  questions  dealing 
with  nase  of  hospital,  pofmlation  of  area;  question  three  dealt 
with  the  nuBher  of  doctors  and  ourses  in  each  hrapital;  question 
four  dealt  with  hospital  sise* 

The  results  of  the  other  questions  were  as  followst 


QU£STIC»I  5f 


QUE6TIW  6t 


QDESTIOM  7t 


Does  your  hospital  es^loy  a  full- 
or  part-tise  aedical  librarian? 


yes,  9j 


no,9i 


b.  If  yo*i  answered  "yes**  to  the  above  question, 
please  answeri  full-tiae,   part-tine* 

full-time,  7;  part-tiner  2* 

If  there  is  not  a  full-or  part-time  librarian 
available,  hoa  do  you  provide  library  service 
for  your  staff? 

Throuqh  the  Hedical  Records  DeiMrtaient,  2; 
through  adainistration,  1?  Library  Comnittee 
provides  services.  It  library  charge  person 
appointed  to  provide  library  services  based 
in  library,  but  assumes  other  responsibilities 
in  addition  to  providing  library  service.  It 
none, 1 1  nedical  library  is  updated  at  the 
request  of  the  physicians  on  staff,!; 
we  have  a  consulting  librarian  under  contract 
for  four  visits  {on  site)  per  year,l;  we 
'tave  an  KSLS  working  in  Pastoral  Care  who  helps, 
and  we  use  an  aide  <full-tise)  in  the  library,  1. 

Is  your  hospital  involved  in  any  extension 
services,  such  as  *the  circuit  rider  librarian 
program"? 

yes,3f         no, 15  (figure  includet*  those 
with  full  or  part-tise 
librarians) 

OUESTXCHi  8s      What  database  system  are  you  currently  using? 
nonets?  MEDtINE,2;  NLM,1; 
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¥SDLAJtS,2|  DIALOG,  2r  BRS,  2| 

Ti#o  libraries  currently  using  NSDI«AR8 
are  changing  to  BRS* 

QUESTZ(H9  9i      Are  there  microcoi^uters  in  your  library? 
Bow  Aany?    What  are  tliey  used  for? 

nona,15r      one,Z  (figure  includes  one 

being  ordered  at  the  Clarion 
OsteojfHitliic  Community  Hospital) 

QUESTION  lOt    Do  you  work  with  a  liaited  budget?  ApproxiMte 
t^idget  figure  

no  response,?;        yes, 11; 

The  results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  rural  hospitals  in 
North  and  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  are  in  need  of  sedical 
libraries  and  librarians*  Fifty  percent  of  the  eighteen  rural 
hospitfiXs  responding  to  the  questionnaire  indicated  having  either 
a  full^tin«»  or  part-tine  librarian.  Two  libraries  reported 
access  to  jsaterials  through  the  circuit  rider  progras« 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  various  budgets  of  each  of 
the  hospitals'  medical  libraries*  Budgets  ranged  froa  $1«000  to 
$25,000.  The  larger  budgets  were  in  the  Du&ois,  Meadville,  and 
Oil  City  hospitals.  Oddly  enoughs  with  a  library  budget  of 
$25fOOO»  DuBois  Hospital  only  has  a  part-^tise  isedical  librarian. 
Butler«  with  its  17»026  population,  only  reported  a  budget  of 
$9,500,  which  is  considerably  low  in  c^>arison  with  the  other 
hospitals  in  rural  areas  with  populations  over  5,000. 

Being  so  far  apart  f ron  one  another,  it  seens  the  nine 
librarians  that  work  in  the  North  and  northwestern  Ponnsylvania 
area  could  benefit  by  establishing  a  Health  Science  Library 
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•tabs taut ially  Oecraasing  tisa  iaportance  of  geographic  location, 
tlia  Lister  Hill  Canter  is  alao  working  to  davalpp  a  ainicosputer 
ayctea  that  irould  integrata  all  library  fuitctims  on  filaj  a 
eoi^tar  tersinal  to  integrate  cnrrantXy  incompatible  cob- 
patarjaaaistad  instruction  aystaoar  and  a  videodiak  that  could 
aatand  large  bibXiograi^ic  data  bases  to  include  texts«  color 
isia^a  and  aiHSioviaual  sequencea**'  (44) 

cascwsicm 

The  fact  that  the  clientele  of  health  science  libraries  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  inforsation  clearly  defines  the  role  of 
the  Bodical  librarian  as  •  nation  aanager.    The  presence  of 

the  librarian  in  a  rural  library  i#ill  help  to  clear  the 

blur  which  soma  feel  will  be  «bout  by  rapid  technological 

c^ai^es.     -It  is  the  nsponsibx.  the  librarian  to  see  that 

the  library  is  included  as  an  integral  part  of  an  automated 
inatitutional  information  mansgesient  systen.  To  do  this  ef- 
fectively the  hospital  librarian  will  have  to  be  techno  logically 
aoi^isticated  enough  to  translate  library  ne^s  to  efficient 
equipnentr  hardware  and  boftware  •  .  .  "  (45) 

The  rural  aedical  library  has  the  job  of  catching  up  with 
the  electronic  library  of  1985,  but  the  aediua  of  the  knowledge 
base  in  even  large  medical  libraries  is  still — print.  And  as 
Daniel  j,  Boorstin^  Librarian  of  Congress,  points  out — new 
technologies  and  the  book  are  not  adversaries  but  allies  in 
informing  the  ainsrican  people*  (46)  Thus,  it  is  the  hospital 
librarian,  ("who  is  in  the  unique  position  of  combining  pro- 
fessional training  in  providing  information  with  that  of  ac- 
quiring it,*)  (47)  who  will  be  the  key  that  will  open  the  door 
to  the  inproveaent  of  rural    hospital  library  services. 
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mnscTom  or  BosntfOM  surveyeo 


X.    Bradford  Hospital 

116^15^  Interstate  FarXtruy 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania  16701 
Phonei  (014)  3ee-4l43 

2«    Brookville  Hospital 
S.  Main  Street 

Brookville,  Pennsylvania  15625 
Phonei  (814)  649-2312 

3.  Butler  Co.  Memorial  Hospital 
111  E.  Brady  Street 

Butler »  Pennsylvania  16001 
Phmei  (412)  283-6666 
Xibrarian-*Rita  V.  Liebler 

4.  Clarion  Osteopathic  Community  Hospital 
I  Hospital  Prive 

Clarion*  Pennsylvania  16214 
Fhonet  (614)  226-^9500 
librarian-Eleanor  c.  Barrett 

5.  Clearfield  Hospital 
609  Turnpike  Avenue 
Clearfield*  Pennsylvania  16830 
Fhcs>ei  (814)  765-5341 

6.  Corry  Memorial  Hospital 
612  W.  Smith  Street 
Corry#  Pennsylvania  16407 
Phonef  (814)  664-4641 

7.  Charles  Cole  Memorial  Hospital 
Rural  Delivery  3 

U.S»  Rte  6 

Coudersport,  Pennsylvania  16915 
Fhonet  (814)  274-9300 

8.  llHsBois  Hospital 
XOO  Hospital  Avenue 
DuBoiSf  Pennsylvania  15801 
PhcD^et  (814)  371-2200 
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9.  Franklin  RegioMl  Medical  C«ntei: 
X  Spruce  Street 

Franklint  Pennsylvania  16323 
FIlOMi  (614)  437-*7000 
litearian-Lee  P.  Gilliland 

10.  QrftMvllle  Rospital 
100       Kain  Street 
Greenville,  I^mnsylvania  16125 
Rmiei  (412)  508-2100 

11.  United  Cosminity  Bospital 
Cranberry  Rd. 

Kural  Delivery 

Grove  City,  PennayXvania  16127 
Ptonet  (412)  4S6^S442 

12*  Kane  Ccaomnity  Hospital 
Wetsore  Road 
Kanet  Pennsylvania  16735 
Phonei  (814)  837-8585 

13.  Headville  City  Hospital 
751  Liberty  Street 
ltodville«  Pennsylvania  16335 
Phones  (814)  336-3121 
librarian^Barbara  Ewing 

14*  Oil  City  HrapitBl 

174  £.  *^i88ell  Avenue 
Oil  Cicy,  Pennsylvania  15301 
Phfmei  (412)  788-4^0 
librarian-Jean  liucas 

1S«  Philipeburg  State  General  Hospital 
Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania  16866 
Phonei  (814)  342-3320 

16*  PunxButawney  Area  Hospital 
B.D.  #4,  Rte*  36 
Punxsutawnoy,  Pennsylvania  15767 
Phone t  (814)  938-4500 

17,  Elk  Co.  General  Hospital 
94  Hospital  Street 
Ridgway,  Pennsylvania  158S3 
Phones  (814)  776-6111 
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18.  AndTM  XauX  Mesorial  H<»pital 
Johnsonburg  Rd« 
St.  Marys,  Pomtaylvania 
Ricmat  (814)  7ai'-7500 


19.  Narran  tSamral  Boapital 
2^17  Creacant  Pork  W. 
Warrant  Pannsylvanla  16365 
mvonmi  (814)  723*^3300 
lilNrarian-Pan  Sfalio 

20.  Mar  ran  Btata  Boapital 
Bm  249 

Warran,  Pannaylvania  1636$ 
Ptumei  (814)  723-5500 
librariaa-Daryl  Ellsworth 
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SUBVBY  OF  RURAL  HEPZCAL  LZEHARZSS  IN  T»QZ  V2CIMZTY  OF 
1*    Ham  of  Hogpital   


2«    Population  of 


3»    Itavlier  of  doctors  *    Number  of  nurses 


4.    Si&m  of  hcvpital   beds. 

$.     The  Joint  Coraission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  has 
rec^Marcnded  the  followings 

"^en,  feasiblOf  all  profeasionsl  library  resources 
within  the  hospital  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  qualified 
Radical  librarian." 

a.  Does  your  hospital  eaploy  a  full-  or  part-tise  librarian? 

 YBB    no 

b.  If  you  answered  "yes*  to  the  above  quest ionf  please  fill  in 
the  followinqt 

■   Naae  of  Librarian 

Full-ti»e    Part-tiae 


6.    If  there  is  not  a  full  or  i^rt-tiae  librarian  available,  how 
^  you  provide  library  services  for  your  staff 7 


7*     Is  your  hospital  involved  in  any  extension  services^  such  as 
-the  circuit  rider  librarian  progr^**? 

  YES   ^NO 

a.    If  yes,  please  explain 

Nhat  database  system  are  you  currently  using?   

9*    Are  there  microcooputers  in  your  library? 

a.  If  yes,  how  »any?  .  b.  How  are  they  used?  

10.    0o  you  work  with  a  linited  budget?  ^  ^^^^    NO 

Approxiaate  figure  
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citicen  can  sptrrd  a  quiet  afternoon,  then  a  park  or  9ardtto  muld 
serve  as  an  appropriate  IcKration*  If,  hmever,  the  town  aub* 
acrihea  to  the  concept  of  the  library  as  a  cSynaaic  institution 
which  ahould  actively  aasist  in  the  ael £-*educat ion  of  its 
patrmat  then  the  irordin?  of  the  progran  would  indicate  that  the 
library  mat  ocu^py  a  central  spot  where  it  can  be  recognised  by 
the  to«mBpeople  and  not' ignored. 

tlie  Professionals >  If  at  all  possible,  a  cmisultant  ahould 
be  hired  to  asaiet  the  library  plannii^  comsittee  with  the  task. 
Thm  difference  between  a  successful  library  and  a  leas  successful 
(mm  can  depend  on  the  choice  of  a  good  site.  Galvin  defines  a 
consultant  as  a  librarian  who  has  studied  library  planning 
probleiss  and  who  has  been  a  aeaber  of  the  planning  teas  on  one  or 
fiora  successful  library  building  projects.  (3) 

An  architect  with  experience  in  library  planning  My  also 
serve  as  a  consultant.  Architects,  however,  do  not  always 
understand  the  probles  of  site  selection  for  a  public  library 
building^  A  les8-*erperienced  architew  aay  favor  a  site  which 
will  provide  an  attractive  setting  for  the  building  he  designs* 
The  coamittee  sust  assure  the  architect  t..at  the  true  purpose  of 
the  building  is  to  attract  and  serve  the  greatest  possible  nusdoer 
of  patrons  at  the  lowest  cost.  If  the  architect  understands  this 
very  basic  tenet,  the  work  of  fulfilling  the  prograa  can  kwgin. 

The  experience  and  advice  of  the  architect  (and  other  public 
planning  officials)  should  be  respected*  Hith  a  background 
kncwledge  of  the  trends  of  coaaunity  dev^lopMnt,  the  architect 
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CM  point  wt  a«p«ct8  of  a  site  which  sight  escasM  a  pmrmm  lasa 
liiioifla49ml»la  in  the  subject.  Mien  the  chosen  site  i^ssesses 
eoae  less  desirable  aspects #  the  architect  can  appraise  the 
feasibility  of  creating  a  daeign  which  would  not  only  reduce  the 
probleu  but  would  add  to  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  the  building. 

Hi  niter  noted  that  of  the  litearians  in  his  survey  who  noted 
diseatisfaction  with  their  building  sitesf  approxieately  70 
percent  did  not  eeploy  library  consultants.  (4) 


Access.     The  priaary  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a 

site  is  that  the  location  be  cms  that  can  be  easily  reached 

the  greatest  nunber  of  potential  patrons.    The  entrance  to  the 

building  should  have  aa  few  ot^tacles  as  possible.    Depending  m 

the  local  area»  patrons  may  arrive  at  the  library  in  any  of 

various  ways,    Chitwood  expresses  this  idea  rather  colorfuliyt 

"(Matrons}  waller  they  bicycle;  they  coi^  by  car  as  indiv- 
idaale  and  fa  smII  grmpsr  they  coae  in  large  groups  by  hamt  in 
eoae  areas  they  use  horses  and  miles  or  other  beasts  of  buntoa, 
including  vehicles  with  the  aniaals  aa  the  pri»e  TOvers;  they  nay 
uss  mkim  ind  sleds,  or  even  helicopters  and  other  tyx^s  of 
airbokne    ehieles."  {5 J 

Under  nost  circuastances,  however,  tenons  will  be  dealing 
with  patrons  who  walk  or  drive  to  the  library.  Not  only  sdults 
drive  to  the  library;  young  people  use  cars  to  plan  educa- 
tional/social i»etings  at  the  library  during  the  evening  hours* 

A  public  library*  then*  needs  to  be  located  in  a  central 
area  of  the  town  where  it  can  be  easily  reachsd  by  people  working 
in  town#  people  coaii^  to  town  for  shopping  and  other  services, 
and  adults  and  their  children  who  live  in  the  surrounding 
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residential  areas.  noteovetM  the  liteary  should  be  located  at  a 
sain  crossroads  for  people  who  drive  into  town  to  shop,  pay 
bills,  seek  out  &erviceo«  The  s.'te  should  be  near  stops  or 
transfers  for  any  jpniblic  tranaportatio*^  the  area  say  support* 

In  aany  rural  places  an  actual  tmn  large  enough  to  support 
a  library  doss  not  exist.  BrokerBan  notes  that  in  these  cases 
the  library  should  be  locatsd  on  the  '*B08t  heavily  travell^ 
vAicular  route*  (6)  to  attract  the  greatest  nusA^er  of  potential 
custmers.  For  examplcr  the  Groton  (Ctmn*«  pop.  10,086}  Public 
Library  is  centrally  located  on  state  Route  117  between 
U.S.  Route  1  and  X-95  on  a  forner  drive-in  isovie  lot.  Several 
thousand  residents  are  within  walking  distance  of  th 
library «  (7) 

Centrality  is  key  here,  but  safety  of  access  is  an  adjunct 
factor.  A  library  located  on  a  very  busy  highway  will  require  a 
separate  street-type  entrance  or  a  driveway. 

SettiPQ.  The  site  aost  accessible  is  generally  in  the  heart 
of  the  tom's  business  district,  the  point  where  the  two  main 
streets  intersect.  However,  town  officials  »ay  not  see  this  as 
the  best  setting  for  the  library.  A  spacious  tract  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  public  school  grounds  say  be  available  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  town.  Consideration  may  given  to  this 
location  if  the  school  is  located  in  the  heart  of  town,  on  a  sain 
pedestrian  street,  where  adults  are  c<»istantly  {Missing  on  their 
daily  errands. 

The  Rebecca  H.  Arthurs  He&orial  Library  in  Brookville, 
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ta.  {pop*  4«568}  is  locAtetS  thrwqimrt«r«  of  the  my  up  m  long* 
Btmi^  liill  io  a  plo«»&Eit  rMidantial  mnm.  The  library  ia  nithia 
a  fair  Uocks  of  tha  town* a  ac^oolaf  but  ia  a  graat  diatance  from 
tha  taainoaa  diatrict  and  ia  difficult  for  patrona  to  raacli 
without  a  car*  (6)  lAiaalar  cautions  that  an  attas^it  to  locata 
tha  paUic  liteary  om  or  naar  achool  grounda  aiaaply  to  hattar 
99KV9  tha  naads  of  tha  children  ahould  ba  avoidad.  (9)  School 
librariaa  tailor  their  collactiona  to  tha  neada  of  thair  own 
atttdantsi  a  public  library  ouat  aarva  the  naeda  of  all  tAa 
cieiaana  of  tha  area  and  be  acceaaibla  to  thaa* 

Toana  say  also  hava  free  land  available  in  a  domtown  park« 
T)u»i9aon  notaa  tha  follming  vary  real  ad/antagaa  to  an  open 
sattingi  Quiet,  gcod  daylight,  safety  froa  *ira#  and  space  for 
future  expansion.  (10)  However,  noise  can  be  ovarcone  by 
acoustics,  tha  need  for  good  reading  light  can  be  achieved  with 
light  fixtures,  firewalls  and  special  tiles  can  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  daaaga  froa  firea.  Remtenesa  froa  the  people, 
however,  cannot  be  overcome.  Eisner  states  that  a  town  that 
locates  its  library  in  a  park  risks  van^ialisa,  thievery  and 
danger  to  its  patrons.  He  su^ests  that  th%^  cost  ^f  protection 
could  be  put  to  better  use  in  the  library  it^lf«  (11) 

Natural  boundaries,  such  as  oceans,  lakes,  or  rivers,  can 
alao  require  a  change  in  setting*  Growth  will  not  be  circular 
for  a  town  located  along  d  shore,  but  will  spread  in  a  limited 
arc  out  frM  the  central  core.  As  a  town  age'^  tihe  waterfront 
area  will  generally  ds^'o-  '^rate  to  a  waralunise  disti.  t.     it  a 
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Reading  roms  should  face  amy  frc^  outside  noises-  But  the 
iK>lse  of  traffic  or  industry  need  not  disturb  library  patrons. 
Sounds  can  be  buffered  by  the  placeaent  of  service  areas  and 
bo<^  stacks,  and  the  proper  use  of  acoustical  insulation.  By 
ailOMiii9  windows  to  resain  closed*  air  conditioning  can  further 
cut  outside  noise,  if  windows  aust  be  open  for  ventilation, 
however,  the  site  shcaild  be  s tidied  to  develop  a  plan  for  the 
Gliding  which  would  perait  soae  isolation  of  outside  noises* 

If  strong  winds  and  cold  weather  are  a  continuing  problem, 
the  entrance  to  the  library  should  face  the  sheltered  side.  In 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  for  exaaple,  the  stronger  winds  and 
storsa  usually  coae  fros  the  north  and  west.  By  placing  the 
entrance  on  the  south  or  east*  the  building  design  may  not 
require  a  large  entrance  lobby. 

Chitwood  recommends  that  a  library  building  be  placed  as 
close  to  the  street  as  possible  for  three  very  practical  rea- 
sons! To  be  closer  to  nhere  the  people  pass  by^  to  use  8»re  of 
the  site  for  the  building  itself,  and  to  eliminate  the  problea  of 
garden  ssintenance.  it  is  hard  to  argue  against  the  beauty  of  a 
landscaped  library  entrance.  2n  reality,  few  landscaped  public 
areas  are  well-s^intained.  Limited  library  funds  would  be  better 
spent  on  library  materials  and  conventional  library 
personnel.  {17} 

Another  consideration  for  orientation  is  the  provision  of 
access  to  the  rear  of  *  le  building  for  service  and  delivery 
vehicles.     If  an  alley  is  the  only  aeans  of  rear  access^  the 
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all«y  rights  should  be  studied.  Moreover,  if  boc^mbilee  are 
to  be  stored  in  or  tehind  the  buildiogt  access  mist  be  ensured 
for  these  large  vehicles.  Galvin  notes  that  the  large  booXmobile 
will  be  30  feet  or  sore  in  length,  and  ifill  require  a  consider- 
able turning  radius*  (18) 

Occasionally,  the  only  suitable  location  for  the  public 
library  is  one  which  places  constraints  on  the  external  design, 
internal  floor  space,  or  proper  orientation  of  the  proposed 
building.  Strickland  suggests  that  if  these  constraints  are 
serious,  then  another  site  «sy  have  to  be  found;  i!  they  are  no 
»ore  than  a  challenge  to  an  inaginative  architect  and  librarian, 
the  resulting  building  aay  be  entirely  satisfactory.  {19} 

The  theoretical  differences  of  the  place&ent  of  public 
libraries  on  their  grounds  can  be  seen  in  ti#o  libraries  locate 
only  30  miles  apart  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  clarion 
(pop*  6,664)  Free  Library  is  set  bacK  from  the  street,  with  a 
short  staircase  leadii^  to  a  prominent  entrance.  The  Brock  way 
ipop-  2,376)  Public  Library  rests  at  street  level  with  a  wide 
glass  front  facing  pedestrians.  Wheeler  expresses  this  basic 
conflict  betwen  two  rather  opposite  ideas,  and  adds  an  insight* 
ful  cojsrontt 

"(a)  that  the  library  building  should  be  a  beautiful 
building,  located,  designed  and  placed  on  its  site  to  attract  th« 
enf.ire  intelligent  cosAunity  to  use  it,  and  therefore  easily 
approached  and  entered  and  not  set  back  ftom  the  sidewalH,  nor 
raised  up  on  an  elevated  base  requiring  any  steps  to  enter  it, 
but  on  the  contrary  giving  a  view  to  passers-by  of  the  interest^ 
ing  and  busy  interior  of  the  library  in  action,  and  {b>  that  the 
library  should  be   ^set  off*   in  landscaj^  grounds,  up  oti  a 

base  or  pedestal  to  &aK^  it  more  iapressive.  and  given  an  aura  of 
dignityj  *  often  false  and  inc^ppropriate  bi'^cause  a  good  library 
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Ima  «n  ip3\9rent  dignity  derived  trxm  effactivo  perforaance  of  its 
MsentiftX  function  of  sorving  its  comninity.  It  seema  obvious 
that  tli«  latter  concept  aust  inevitably  reduce  the  library's 
visual  attraction  to  that  considerable  aegaent  of  a  coau«.nity'B 
population;  especially  adults,  which  should  but  does  not  use 
it."  {20). 

Aa  ideal  orientation  is  by  no  aeans  as  important  as  an 
otberwise  strategic  site?  the  perfect  orientation  aay  place  the 
library  on  the  northern  side  of  the  street,  but  if  the  pec^le 
ralk  aostly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same  street,  and  the  lot 
is  available,  the  better  choice  i^odld  be  the  side  where  the 
potential  patrons  are« 

Slope*  Architects  can  design  buildings  to  fit  any  space  or 
any  surface*  l»it  the  shape  and  contours  of  any  potential  sites 
should  be  given  due  consideration*  A  clever  structural  design  to 
correct  an  excessive  slope  (that  is,  one  over  15%)  can  add 
considerably  to  the  total  cost  of  the  structure,  particularly  if 
the  design  requires  the  use  of  special  materials  or 
techniques*  (21) 

Depending  on  the  location,  a  considerable  slope  aay  be  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage*  For  any  given  site,  usually  one 
side  is  the  obvious  choice  for  the  entrance — a  point  at  which 
traffic  to  the  library  would  naturally  converge*  if  this 
entrance  is  at  the  highest  level,  and  requires  no  stairs,  it  will 
be  mote  inviting  to  potential  patrons* 

Hetcalf  asserts  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  sites  to 
avoid  are  ones  where  the  ground  slopes  upward  ^ros  the  entrance, 
or  slopes  fro»  one  side  to  another.  A  downward  slope  to  the  rear 
of  the  building  peraita  windms  at  the  baseoent  level  on  as  many 
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mm  three  sides#  and  a^llows  the  deeign  to  include  a  loading 
platfoTA  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  A  flat  site,  hmever« 
should  be  preferred  to  one  that  slopes  objectionably.  (22) 

Underground  Features.  The  library  building  ccNsaittee  need 
not  worry  about  baseaent  probleas  on  sites  large  enough  for  the 
construction  of  single^'levsl  buildings.  Hc»#ever«  g<^  sites  in 
the  heart  of  towns  are  generally  ssall*  Such  sites  would  likely 
require  the  design  to  include  a  base»ent#  ground  floor,  end  first 
floor. 

Library  book  shelving  creates  heavy,  dead  might.  Regard-^ 
less  of  the  location  of  the  book  stacks,  the  building  must  be 
strong  structurally,  built  on  a  uniform  foundation  saterial. 
Solid  rock,  of  course,  makes  a  fine  foundation  for  a  library* 
Hew  sites,  strewn  with  boulders,  would  neceesitate  additional 
expense  to  remove  the  rocks.  Sites  with  loose  fine  sand,  f?oft 
clay,  silt  or  peaty  materials  say  require  piles  to  be  driven  down 
great  distances  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate  foundation. 

Underground  conditions  ^ould  be  detersined  before  the  final 
decisiCHS  on  the  site  is  made.  The  conditions  of  the  soil  and 
rock  may  be  unifor:m  or  say  vary  frc^  one  site  to  another  or*  the 
saise  street*  Generally,  the  architects,  engineers  and  builders 
in  the  area  understand  the  local  terrain.  7o  be  certain  no 
surprises  are  encountered,  though,  test  borings  can  be  nade  to 
obtai n  saaples  of  the  underground  formations  to  detersine  the 
stability  of  the  site. 

Basements  can  be  TOSt  handy  for  storage.     But  the  ptesenee 
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of  ttndorgroiind  springs  or  ground  n&ter  can  play  havoc  with 
fom^ations.  {23)  Hateri^roDf ing  a  basesant  is  expensive,  and 
difficulties  arise  soMer  or  iater« 

An  otherwise  good  site  should  not  be  rejected  because  of 
foundation  factors.  The  library  building  craaittee  should  aalce  a 
sincere  effort  to  learn  about  all  potential  probleas  in  advance, 
thought  to  anticipate  any  added  coats  of  construction. 

Cost  of  Site>  With  few  exct^ptions,  the  best  site  tut  the 
location  of  a  dynanic  library  will  be  expensive  property— prop- 
erty very  desirable  to  co&oercial  interest.  The  right  site  for  a 
library  does  not  have  to  be  the  choicest  property,  located  at  the 
busiest  intersect  ion,  but  the  site  should  be  very  close  to  it. 
For  a  successful  site,  the  cost  say  run  as  high  as  1/3  or  1/2  the 
ccwt  of  the  construction  of  the  building.  (24) 

It  would  be  a  serious  isistake,  a  waste  of  taxpayers  sioney, 
to  select  a  site  on  economy  alone.  A  poor  site  greatly  reduces  a 
library's  potential  use,  in  the  *ong  run,  It  costs  nearly  as 
mch  to  run  an  unused  library  as  it  does  to  run  a  well^^used 
library.  (25) 

In  both  cities  and  towns  across  Aaerica  the  front  foot  value 
of  downtown  property  continues  to  be  far  higher  than  that  in  any 
outlying  shopping  center  or  residential  location.  The  reason  that 
downtown  property  continues  to  be  aost  valuable  is  that  it  scill 
attracts  the  greatest  nusiber  of  persons  by  location  alone. 

The  annual  operating  costs  of  a  library  are  usually  from  1/4 
to  1/2  the  cost  of  the  building.     For  natters  of  illustration, 
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assttQtt  the  annual  operating  cost  of  the  Bedrock  Public  Library 
to  be  $25,000,  or  X/4  the  original  cost  of  the  building 
($100,000).  Assuming  cero  inflation,  within  20  years  the 
accuaulated  operating  cost  will  be  five  tines  the  original  c<  «t 
of  the  building  ($25,000  x  20  or  $500,000)1  Thus,  within  a  br^ef 
period  of  tiae,  the  initial  investsent  in  the  building  and  its 
site  will  be  dwarfed  1^  thu  operating  expenses* 

Maxittuai  us«  is  synonymous  with  lower  service-unit  costs.  If 
it  shows  good  business  sense  for  a  successful  serchant  to 
purchase  an  expensive  sit*  for  his  retail  store,  then  it  is 
equally  ijoportant  for  the  library  to  dewonstrate  the  same  good 
business  sense.  To  use  a  parallel  exaisple,  the  U*S.  Postal 
Service  selects  prime  real  estate  for  its  downtown  offices^  The 
Post  Office  esiploys  a  siniaum  nu»ber  of  clerks  to  perfora  the 
daily  services.  If,  because  the  location  is  so  good,  each  clerk 
is  able  to  sell  10,000  staaps  per  day,  as  opposed  to  100  stamps 
per  day,  the  per  unit  cost  of  services  sinks  to  a  niniscule 
aoount , 

Indeed,  the  cost  of  a  good  location  is  worth  the  aoney 
spent.  However,  if  by  purchasing  the  choicest  site  funds  n'*eded 
for  construction  are  severely  depleted,  Galvin  reco!jin}ei*dfa  that 
the  site  still  be  acquired,  and  the  design  of  the  building  be 
drawn  to  include  future  expansion,  (26)  If  a  usable  tuilJing 
already  exists  on  the  site,  the  building  can  be  used  or  rented 
until  additional  funds  can  be  raised. 

Parking.     Consideration  should  be  given  to  parking,  but  this 
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should  not  hm  mn  overriaing  factor  if  the  site  is  otherwise 
eccepteMe.  Space  is  needed  for  library  vehicles,  staff  parking, 
and  at  least  a  few  cars.  Any  fre  space  beyond  the  ninisal 
amount  nay  be  abused  by  people  not  using  the  library. 

In  rural  areas,  cars  are  used  extensively  for  transporta- 
ti<m.  To  totally  ignore  the  autc«Bobiie  could  prove  disastrous. 
A  saall  co»«unity  library,  because  of  the  nature  of  its  use, 
could  be  greatly  affected  by  a  total  lack  of  parking  space. 
Parking  should  be  provided  by  the  municipal  authority,  not  the 
library.  On-site  parking  is  not  necessary  if  a  public  lot  is 
located  nearby. 

It  should  be  reseabered  that  in  »any  ssall  tc^ins  the  com- 
plaint is  often  heard  that,  *'They  roll  up  the  streets  at  5iOO 
p.&«,"  referring  to  the  fact  that  most  in-town  busilnesses  are  not 
open  during  the  evening  hours.  Logically,  then,  parking  in  the 
town  area  during  library  evening  hours  should  be  quite  easy. 

If  it  is  felt  that  additional  space  is  definitely  needed, 
200  square  feet  per  vehicle  might  be  provided  near  the  building. 
In  DuBois,  Pa.  (pop.  9,290)  the  public  library  is  located  on  a 
heavily-travelled  highway,  a  s>*ort  block  from  the  town's  busiest 
intersection.  The  library  planners  placed  parking  space  in  front 
of,  behind,  and  under  the  library. 

parking  space  on  the  building  site,  whether  it  be  next  to 
the  building,  under  the  building,  or  even  on  top  of  the  building, 
takes  needed  space  away  froa  the  building  itself.  Indeed,  the 
consultants  (Clarence  Paine,  Hoyt  Galvin  and  Joseph  Wheeler)  for 
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tnree  r^ithcr  new  Clayton  County,  Ga*  libraries  stated  that 
library  i^^rking  was  not  an  eaaential  factor.  Vooe  of  their 
building  |»rograas  specif icaXXy  recoraentded  on^^site  lota.  (27) 

liOcal  Restrictions  and  the  Height^rhood.  Building  and 
soning  restrictions,  plus  utility  service  specifications*  should 
be  carefully  investigated  before  any  J&nd  is  purchased.  Building 
codes  usually  set  siniwo  standards  affecting  occupancyt  fire 
Eone  restrictions,  type  of  constructionf  design,  structural 
details,  and  application  of  BSterials.  Other  provisions  of  local 
building  codes  say  include  statefisnts  on  the  installation  of 
heating  af^liances  and  fire  resistance  ratings  of  structures, 
zoning  ordinances  regulate  land  use.  These  frequently  provide 
for  the  distance  the  building  say  be  set  frots  the  street  and 
property  lines,  the  height  of  buildings,  on-site  parking,  etc. 
Public  buildings,  including  libraries,  are  usually  exempt  froa 
these  restrictions.  Hwever,  all  possible  difficulties  should  be 
exasined  beforehand  to  eliminate  any  surprises  when  construction 
begins. 

l2ot:ice  should  be  tsHen  of  the  buildings  surrounding  the 
proposed  site.  Retailers  occupying  nearby  antiquated  buildings 
may  be  considering  moving  to  more  desirable  structures.  However, 
if  the  buildings  are  sturdy,  and  if  the  planning  coxusittee  senses 
a  renewing  of  pride  in  the  history  of  the  downtown  area,  these 
sane  aging  structures  »ay  prove  to  be  the  source  of  new  lift*  for 
the  town« 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  surrounding  land-use 
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patt9rm,  including  the  attitudes  of  the  neighbors ,  So^e  basic 
reMATC^  and  a  bit  of  fHiblic  relations  aay  eliainate  any  poten* 
timX  jprobleoB* 

Town  Planning^  The  final  probles  in  regard  to  site  sel- 
action  is  alaost  entirely  a  problea  concerned  with  political 
comunity  pressures*  For  example,  in  one  area  the  aunicipal 
planning  authority  stated  that  a  site  waa  available — but  couldn't 
decide  if  the  library  or  the  jail  should  be  placed  there.  (28) 
In  a  case  such  as  this,  the  library  planning  cosnittee  sust 
exerciae  its  best  judgexsent  and  resist  pressures  ^ich  aay  result 
in  the  liteary  b©^  ng  located  in  a  spot  totally  inappropriate  for 
the  fttlfillnent  of  its  goals*  if  the  coamittee  allows  this  to 
happen,  thm  the  ccmittee  reneges  the  trust  the  people  of  the 
town  place  in  it. 

Along  a  sicilar  line,  local  officials  are  often  impressed 
with  stateaente  such  as,  "The  site  of  the  public  library  should 
be  coordinated  with  general  area  planning,"  However,  "coordina- 
tion" frequently  means  placing  the  library  in  soae  group  of  civic 
buildings  where  It  does  not  belong.  Again  a  post  office 
esa^plet  Post  offices  are  not  located  in  civic  clusters  or  on 
school  grounds;  that  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  their  cuetoa- 
era.  Post  offices  are  located  in  the  heart  of  downtown  where 
aost  of  the  area's  citizens  can  be  reached. 


^  Once  the  pulsf.  of  every  coaaunity,  aain  streets  across  the 
country  slipped*   in  iaportance  when  shopping  centers  began 
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sprotttitig  up  on  the  outskirts  o£  toifne  in  the  years  folloifliig 
liorld  Mr  XI.  MiiXe  cities  may  be  able  to  afford  the  placeBont 
o£  hranai  libraries  in  the  plasas  that  surround  the  residential 
areas^  a«all  coawnitiss  certainly  cannot  afford  that  kind  of 
convenience,  so  the  downtown  location  (which  is,  in  sany  cases^ 
the  crc^aroeds  of  the  pl«i.a  traffic)  reaains  the  best  choice  of 
site  for  sMll  town  libraries. 

Restoration  of  Rural  Downtowns.  in  aany  coMunities,  a 
frequently  raised  question  is»  "Khy  locate  dointown?  The 
downtown  is  dead.*  3ut  in  the  past  eight  years  saaX^  tc^ns  all 
over  America  have  experienced  renaissance,  thanks  to  the 
non-profit  Main  Street  Center  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  with  the  aid  of  grant  money,  local  governinents, 
mrchants,  propi^rty  cn^ners,  chasibers  of  coaaerce,  and  other  civic 
groups  have  barna^  together  to  reverse  the  depressed  econonic 
course  and  the  disaal  public  immge  of  nuiaerous  s«all  downtowns • 

Brookville,  Pa.  (pop.  4,500)  is  one  of  the  »any  coaonnities 
of  less  than  50,000  people  taking  advantage  of  the  National 
Trust's  assistance*    Greene  states  that, 

"An  important  part  of  a  town's  architectural  heritage  is 
usually  found  ci4-#ntown,  and  in  addition,  it  siakes  good  sense  to 
»1T?,,f«''^"''r  attractive  building  that  is  ai^^ady  standing. 
Buildings  returned  to  use  bring  soney  back  into  thi?  lornl 
econoay,  both  to  the  private  investor  and  the  tax  coMector. 
streets  in  frequent  use  discourage  cri»e.  And  the  downtown  is  a 
social  center  long  established  in  Aaerican  cfesil-'twn  «yth  and 
seriiceV,''"^^^^        "       convenient  place  to  find  goods  and 

Historic  preservationists  follow  a  four--part  appr^ch  to 
downtown  revitalisation? 
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1"  EcoQOBic  r9Btructurin9**«*recruitin9  ner  buc^ioes8M« 
rethiziking  building  uses  to  include  ofCices,  housing,  and 
edttcational/rectreational  facilities  (libraries)  as  nsli  as 
•tores. 

2*  PrcxBOtion— oar Xe ting  the  dmntc^n  as  a  place  to  go  for 
•peciel  events,  su<^  as  parades,  fairs,  exhibits  (which  libraries 
ewld  easily  participate  in)  as  well  as  for  shelving  aid  oeeting 
friends. 

3.  Organisation — bringing  private  and  public  leaders 
together  to  plan  the  revitalizat ion  and  then  to  aanage  the 
downtown  effectively* 

4.  Design — enhancing  the  area's  physical  character  by 
beautifying  (often  just  cleaning)  the  buildings,  signs  and  public 
spaces.  (30) 

In  BrooKville^  local  li^usineeses  will  spend  about  $1.2 
nillion  dollars  on  refurbishing  their  buildings^  some  of  it  grant 
money,  auch  of  it  private  investments.  Already  evidence  of 
renewed  life  is  being  seen  in  the  tc^n,  ''What  I  saw  (upon 
returning  to  Brook vi lie)  were  stores  where  there  had  never  been 
stores  before^  and  I  didn't  think  there  would  ever  be  any 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  buildings,"  said  Keith  Witt, 
executive  director  of  the  Brookville  Area  Chamber  of  Coenerce. 
••Every  day  you  see  people  walking  up  and  down  (Hain  Street). 
Three  years  ago  there  wasn't  any  of  that.  (31) 

In  a  clever  parallel  to  this  paper's  discussion  of  a 
downtown  location  for  small  town  libraries,  the  owner  of  a 
framing  gallery  on  Brookville 's  Main  Street,  stated  that  "Iktcs- 
tion  is  the  key  in  our  business  and  in  any  business.  We  attract 
iBore  browsers  and    impulse  buyers  nc^."  (32) 

Building  Adaptataons,  Much  of  this  paper  has  dealt  with  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  a  new  library  in  Aaerican  siaall  towns. 
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HoMevor^  many  of  those  «aae  factors  which  were  previously  dis- 
cussed could  siso  be  applied  to  the  selection  of  a  pre-existing 
bttildifsg  for  library  use  in  the  domtOMn  area  of  a  small  coaoun- 
ity.  A  cosBOn  practice  is  for  a  library  coaaiittee  to  buy, 
frequently  at  a  bar9ain  price,  a  well**locat€Kl  store  or  other 
building  and  reaodel  it  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  library  and  its 
patrons. 

The  ease  with  which  a  building  can  be  adapted  for  library 
purposes  depends*  obviously^  upon  the  alterations  which  are 
requi;^  1*  Thus,  such  buildings  as  stores,  churches,  garages,  and 
banks  (if  structurally  sound)  adapt  easily.  The  lack  of,  or 
sparsity  of,  interfering  walls  in  such  structures  makes  the»  wre 
flexible  for  library  purposes* 

Clairton,  Pa*  (pop.  12,168}  purchased  a  furniture  store,  ti^o 
stories  and  a  baseaient,  on  its  main  street,  in  the  sasie  block 
with  the  »o8t  strategic  retail  corner.  The  cost  for  the  site  and 
its  renodelling  was  about  $i::.00  per  square  foot.  The  attractive 
glass  front  and  the  open  interior  worked  well  for  the 
library*  (33) 

The  Caaeron  County  (Pa.  pop.  6,674)  Public  Library  is 
located  in  a  former  bank  building.  The  librarian  cites  as  its 
advantages  that  it  is  visible,  convenient  for  people  downtown, 
and  centrally  located  with  front  window  displays  on  the  sain 
street.  (34) 

Churches  which  have  been  converted  into  libraries  offer 
considerable  window  space  for  a  feeling  of  openness.    Choir  lofts 


CM  be  used  as  nezzanitw  stacX  areas. 

Miller  atates  that  it  is  generally  difficult  to  tranafora  a 
house  into  an  efficient  library.  Rooas  are  usually  saall  and, 
even  if  all  partitione  are  removed,  the  overall  space  on  one 
tleor  4  5  limited.  This  generally  forces  a  two-*floor  operation 
nrhich  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  economical*  Removing  the 
part i t ions  also  resbvea  sose  of  the  support  for  the  upper 
floors*  And,  unlike  a  consercial  property,  a  horosite  ii  less 
apt  to  be  in  a  good  library  location*  (35) 

The  Ridgway  {Pa,  pop.  5,604)  Public  Library  is  located  in  a 
lovely  vhite**colunned  nansion  one  block  fro®  the  aain  street  of 
town*  True  to  Miller's  stateoent,  the  roove  inside  are  indeed 
small  and  cranped  irith  shelving  tucked  Into  every  available 
spao.  Despite  the  librarian's  best  efforts  to  »ake  the  rooms 
attractive  and  coafortable,  the  overall  impression  resaina  i^e  of 
claustrophobic  clutter. 

For  rural  areas  which  lack  an  actual  toim,  reconverted  barns 
have  been  used  as  l:;brarles.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  advisable  to 
spend  the  money  to  resodel  such  structures  unless  they  are  proven 
to  be  substantially  built.  Many  barns  ar«  little  aore  than 
enclosed  frames.  (36) 

When  a  town  ehooeec  to  share  its  libiary  facility  with 
another  agency  or  business,  some  of  the  cost  of  a  desirable  but 
expensive  site  may  be  offset.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Johnson- 
burg  (Pa.  pop.  3,938)  Public  Library.  Although  sharing  the 
building  with  business  and  law  officesf  the  librarian  is  delight- 
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ad  with  the  central  locatiosi  on  ground  level.  She  reports  that 
circulatikOn  has  increasedf  the  reference  section  is  being 
conanlted  sore,  and  nore  aen  are  discovering  the  library  I  (37) 

The  coabination  of  coMunity  services  within  a  single 
buildinvj  has  imsiense  appeal  to  planners  with  no  practical 
experience  of  t\e  problems  of  library  service*  The  librarian  at 
the  Sykesville  (Pa.  pop*  1,537)  Public  Library  is  quite  satisfied 
with  the  library's  location  on  Main  Street  in  the  Borough 
Building*  (38)  Hut  the  arrangement  has  not  been  «o  happy  for  the 
PunxButawney  (pa.  pop.  7,479)  Hemorial  Library  whicn  is  part  of  a 
new  sunicipal  cosplex*  The  building  is  indeed  centrally  located 
in  the  town  (although  sei«»rated  fro®  downtown  r  park)^  modern 
and  bright,  (39)  with  the  library  ierving  as  the  hone  of  the 
world-faaous  wQather-forecasting  ground  hog,  Punxsutawney  Phil 
and  his  nate.  But  the  cosplex  also  houses  the  town's  police 
station  and  fire  hall*  Such  an  arrangement  is  hardly  one  o£ 
related  services  i 


Libraries  seido»  belong  in  the  geographic  or  population 
center  of  town.  Such  locations  rarely  coincide  with  the  pede- 
strian and  business  centers  of  towns*  Librarians  recognize^  the 
need  to  make  their  facilities  inescapable  by  the  sasses;  the 
elite  will  co»e  to  the  library  anyway.  And  the  success  of  the 
Anerican  way  of  life  depends  on  elevating  more  and  oore  of  our 
citisens  into  the  educated  groups.  For  ay  money,  the  best  site 
for  a  public  library  in  a  smII  town  is  on  the  ssain  street,  near 
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htMt  not  nacedsarily  at  the  intersection  of  the  greatest  ped*- 
aatrian  and  vi^icular  traffic*  where  it  can  be  an  ever-^pre^eot 
invitation  to  shoppers  and  downtown  employees* 

Usually  sisconceptions  about  the  siting  of  a  library  m 
re»ote  places  such  as  a  quiet  neighborhood  or  a  park  are  held  by 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  significance  of  the  library  to 
its  patrons.  Libraries  are  not  seant  to  be  saasoleuns*  BowXer 
reainds  us  that  libraries  "are  dynaaic  educational  centers  whose 
services  and  resources  must  be  easily  accessible  to  the  greatest 
nuffiber  of  potential  readers.**  (40) 

In  a  1913  publication,   Hatthew  5.  Dudgeon  compared  the 

siting  of  a  library  to  the  siting  of  a  book  storei 

"Would  (the  keen  business  aan)  locate  {his  store)  erne  or  two 
or  three  blocks  off  the  laain  street  to  get  sightly  surroundings? 
Would  he  put  his  building  twenty  or  fifty  or  one  hun^'4red  feet 
back  froa  the  sidewalkt  rendering  it  necessary  for  the  passer'-by 
to  stake  a  considerable  detour  before  even  a  casual  inspection  of 
his  books  would  be  possible?  Would  he  put  the  isain  floor  fron 
four  to  ten  feet  above  the  sidewalk  level,  thus  discouraging 
readers  by  a  stair  ascent?  Would  he  place  his  windows  high  in 
the  wall,  far  above  the  walkf  so  as  to  conceal  the  contents  of 
the  building?  (41) 

Surely  not  I 

7he  stateaents  that  1  have  aade  about  the  location  of 
libraries  in  saall  towns  should  be  basic.  But  Z  muse  agree  with 
Hills  that  any  set  of  proposed  criteria  are  only  generalisations 
which  say  have  proved  themselves  repeatedly  in  specific  situa- 
tions in  the  past  but  which  nust  be  modifi^  to  ceet  existing 
needs  in  local  communities  today  and  the  changing  conditions  of 
tomorrow.  (42)  UXtinately  the  fundapental  requirement  must  be 
siett    The  site  must  be  available  at  the  time  it  is  needed#  in  the 
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right  placer  of  the  right  size^  and,  for  the  eake  of  the  town's 
treasury f  at  a  price  it  is  prepared  to  pay.  (43) 

The  fiuccesa  of  the  choice  of  site  can  be  aeasured  in  sany 
my8#  tsy  using  various  cos^licated  statistical  analyses.  But  the 
true  success  of  the  site  is  measured  sisply  by  the  number  of 
people  attracted  to  the  library  day  after  dayt  year  after  year. 
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Api>endiy  A 

Dftte 

!•  Haaa  of  Library  

2«  Address 


3-  Ptoiis  nufiber 


4>  Name  of  Librarian 


5p  1984  Circulations  Total_  ^Average  per  month 

6.    Areata)  servedi  


7.    Total  |90^1ation  of  service  areai 


8.  LcKsation  of  libraryt    X^ntown   Kesidential  area 

School grounds  *  other  

9.  Typo  of  buildingi     Erected  as  a  library          Formerly  a 

res  idence  

Forserly  a  retail  store  Other 

(Describe^" 

10.  HXM  long  has  your  library  been  at  it's  present  site?  

11*  Is  the  library  building  shared  with  any  other  agency? 

Yes  Ha 


12.  Xf  yes,  what  group(B)? 

13.  Are  all  regular  library  collections  (aduit«   juvenile,  A-V, 
etc»)  housed  within  your  building?    Yes  Uo  

14.  Is  nearby  parking  available  for  your  patrons? 

Yes  No 


15.  If  yes,  what  type?  {Check  all  that  apply.) 

On  site^   On  street 

Public  lot  Other  

16.  Is  the  parking  metered?    Yes   Ho  


17.  State  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  your  library's  current 
locations 


18*  State  some  of   the  disadvantages  of  your  library's  current 
locations 
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SITE  SimV£y  STATISTICS 

Surveys  I 

i  nailed  ->  12  #  returned      II         %  returned  92% 

Circulation  I 

annuel  average  -  50*505  iK>nthly  avera9e  *  4267 

topulationi 

average  -  11,318 

Xiocationi 

Downtown  -  62%  Residential  area  -  18% 

School  grcHjnde  -  0%  Other  -  0% 

Type  of  buildings 

Erected  ae  a  library  -  46%         Formerly  a  residence  -  16% 
Fornerly  a  retail  store  -  9%      Other  -  36% 
Describei  Bank,  office  building/  municipal  c<^plez, 
borough  *>ailding 

Years  at  present  sites 
average  -  25 

Shared  buildingt 

yea  -  45%  no  -  55% 

Groups  law  offices*  public  auditoriun*  commercial  offices^ 
industrial  offictfSr  borough  offices,  police 
station* 

Regular  collections  housed  in  buildings 
yes  -  100%        no  -  0% 

Parking  available* 

yes      100%         no  - 

Type  {store  than  one  may  apply) 

On  site  -  45%  On  street  -  641 

Public  lot  -  18%       Other  -  9%  (private) 

Metered s 

yes  -*  45%  no  -  55% 


Ha::  " 


Mvantftges  otatedt 

Central  location,  close  to  busineeeea*  close  to  ochoole, 
a^le  parking,  visible,  front  window  displays  on  ni<in 
street,  convenient  for  people  downtom«  bave  much  ralls-in 
traffic,  attracts  pec^le  to  business  district  and  vice-ver- 
sa, ground  level,  modern  building,  lots  of  sunlight,  clMe 
to  downtown  but  on  a  less  busy  street,  easy  access,  on  nain 
street. 


Disadvantages  statedt 

Hone,  not  convenient  without  a  car.  not  near  business 
district,  auch  too  small,  limited  parking^  little  or  no 
space  for  expansion,  aetered  parking,  declining  downtmo 
area,  no  meeting  rooms,  som  impractical  design  features. 


SURVEI^ 

Balc«r,  Jacquftline*    LibrAriais,  Clarion  Free  Library,  Claricmf  Pa. 
Writtao  survey,  October  4,  1985. 

Bartonv  Kargaret-     Librarian,  aoaeph  &  Elisabeth  Shaw  Public 
Library,  Clearfield,  Pa.    Written  survey.  October  4,  19IIS« 

Hippie*  Ton*    Librarian,  Bt«  ifarys  Public  Library,  St.  Marya,  Pa. 
written  8i*rvey,  October  3,  1985. 

Boft,  tetty.  Librarian,   Ridgway  Public  Library,   Ridgway,  Pa. 
Written  survey,  HovesOier  S,  1985. 

Hathewaon,  Betty  Librarian,   Rebecca  K,  Arthure  Hettorial 

Library,  Brook vi lie,  Pa«  Written  survey,  Octol^r  4,  1985. 

NcPoland,   Elizabeth  G*  Librarian,   Punxsutawney,    Pa«  Written 
survey.  October  4,  1985. 

Miller,  Lois.    Librarian.  Brockway  Public  Library,  Brockmy,  Pa. 
Written  survey.  October  3,  1965. 

Weate,  Janette.     Librarian,  DuBois  Public  library,  PuBois,  Pa. 
written  survey,  October  4,  1985. 

Rosffan«  Michele.     Librarian,   SyKeaville  Public  Library,  Sykee- 
ville.  Pa.    Written  survey,  October  7,  1985. 

Thorwart,   Virginia^     Librarian,   Johnsonburg  Public  Library, 
johnsonburg,  Pa.    Written  survey,  October  3,  1985 

Vercellino,   Ray.     Librarian,   Cameron  County  Public  Library, 
fis^rius.  Pa.    Written  survey,  October  3» 
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h  PKELUUNARY  SURVEY  OF  LXBRIO^y  NMD  TRUSTEES 
FROM  F(niR  LIBRARIES  XH  PENESYLVAHXA 


TiBothy  P.  Lynch 

Library  Gcmsultantf  Central  Kansas  Library  Syetea 

INTRODlKrrXOH 

When  Clifford  Lan^e  irrote  his  asseosnent  of  the  rural  puhXic 
library  trustee,  he  brcwght  up  the  question!  "Xs  it  necessary  to 
differentiate  rural  public  library  trustees  and  urban  public 
library  trustees?*  (1)  He  states  further  that  -atteB«)t8  to 
answer  this  question  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  differentia- 
tion is  cot  useful  in  relation  to  the  duties  axid  resporisibilities 
of  trustees."  (2) 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  librarian  and  the 
library  trustee  have  lone  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion* 
Mhile  auch  of  the  trustee  literature,  including  Virginia  Young's 
guidebook  for  the  library  trustee,  C3)  defines  those  duties  and 
responsibilities,  questions  remain  about  the  respective  roles. 

Is  the  sise  of  the  coaaunity  or  library  a  factor  in  the 
interpretation  of  those  duties  and  responsibilities?  The  subject 
of  this  survey  is  the  role  of  the  library  board  in  the  day  to  day 
operation  of  the  library.  Contrary  to  what  I^nge  says,  dis- 
cussions i^^^h  librarians  indicated  that  there  aay  be  reason  to 
believe  that  the  level  of  involveaent  decreases  as  the  sise  of 
the  coaaunity  increases.  One  librarian  at  a  library  located  in  a 
small  comaunity  suggested  that  too  auch  tine  i#as  taken  at  board 


Bee  tings  to  deteraim  whet  color  of  ink  should  be  used  for  the 
date  due  etonp.  Another  librarien  eu^eeted  that  not  only  does 
the  Xevel  of  invoXveB^nt  decreeee  as  the  sise  of  the  c^mminity 
increai^Sr  iMit  that  the  board*a  liability  increasea. 

The  Center  for  the  stiuly  of  Rural  Librarianahip  at  Clarion 
University  of  Pennsylvania  decided  to  conduct  an  exploratory 
survey  to  see  if  there  was  any  indication  that  there  are  differ- 
ences between  the  boards  in  snail  comnunities  and  those  in 
larger  coassunities  with  reaper^,  to  inwlvenent.  If,  in  fact, 
differences  were  indicated,  a  further,  larger  and  less  regio4;al 
study  should  be  conducted. 


A  telephone  survey  of  library  board  nepers  was  conducted 
froa  Nov.  3  through  Hov.  22,  1985.  Library  boards  to  be  surveyed 
were  chosen  according  to  the  sise  of  the  consunity  they  repre- 
sent.   All  of  the  libraries  were  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  protect  the  anonymity  ai^  confidentiality  of  both  the 
library  and  the  board  meobers,  the  cc^munities  will  be  referred 
to  by  nuBbers  I-IV  with  cofiSBftinity  1  being  the  scaliest  and  IV 
being  the  largeat. 

Library  1  is  located  in  a  coanunity  with  a  po^mlation  of 
around  1,500.  It  serves  a  population  of  about  10,000.  Annual 
circulation  is  around  25,000.  its  1985  budget  was  $23,000.  The 
library  contains  19,000  voluaes,  with  35  books  per  subject. 

Library  II  is  located  in  a  ci^anunity  with  a  pof^ilation  of 
approxinately  6,000.     It   is  the  county  library  and  serves  a 
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thm  sii«ll.?r  lilMrariea,  with  tmf  in  A^reesMBst  in  library  X  and 
threa  agreeing  in  liteary  XX.  No  one  fros  library  XV  agreed  witli 
the  etatecMiot. 

A  saeter*e  degree  in  library  ecimice  is  sH>t  eeen  .to  a 
Jieeeesary  reqtiireBent  (Qld,)  by  any  of  the  board  Berbers  of 
lilurary  X.  imile  one  eight  expect  that  all  of  the  board  maibere 
froa  library  XV  would  agree  that  the  degree  ia  neceseary«  that  is 
not  eo.  Only  two  teard  m^rs  thought  that  a  aaster's  degree 
wae  neceeeary.  While  three  diaagreed.  The  degree  was  conaidered 
to  be  neceasary  by  four  reapondenta  fros  library  XXX.  Reeponaes 
to  this  atatexrant  might  su^eat  leaa  difference  becauae  of  eize 
than  the  particular  characteriatica  of  the  coffisunitiea. 

There  ima  alao  a  difference  between  tlus  library  boarda  w)^n 
aaked  to  respond  to  the  statement  "Xf  the  librarian  were  ill  and 
if  time  would  pernit,  X  would  feel  comfortable  to  fill  in  for 
her"  (010).  Four  board  meabers  each  froa  libraries  X  and  XX 
agreed  with  the  statement,  while  two  disagree.  Only  rae  agreed 
from  library  ill,  even  though  on  question  11,  four  felt  they  knew 
as  much  about  their  library  as  the  librarian.  No  one  froa 
library  XV  would  feal  coafortabls  to  fill  in  for  the  librarian. 
The  size  of  the  library  does  seem  to  make  a  inference  with  this 
question.  It  probably  has  much  to  do  with  the  coaplexity  of  the 
librarian's  job. 

As  one  might  suspect  the  smaller  the  library,  the  more 
likely  there  seemed  to  \^  a  feeling  of  remoteness  from  the  state 
li«>rary»    Four  of  the  board  4      »ers  from  library  1  responded  that 


they  agreed  or  were  neutral  to  the  stotesent  don't  think  the 
people  in  the  state  library  really  care  What  ie  going  on  in  our 
litaary*  (Olf.)*  Disagreeaent  with  this  etatemnt  grew  with  the 
eiae  of  the  coamnity.  Three  disagreed  froa  library  IX*  Four 
£ron  library  XXX  and  all  six  froa  library  XV  disagreed,  ffeisber'- 
idiip  in  library  asac^iatione  such  as  the  IPennsylvaaia  Library 
Association  and  AXjA  (QIB)  followed  mich  the  sa»e  pattern.  No  one 
froB  libraries  X  and  11  %#ere  senbers.  Four  trustees  froa  library 
XXI  held  aembershipf  while  three  from  library  XV  also  were 
meabers  of  suc^  associations. 

Board  aei^rs  fr<^  library  X  are  nuch  less  hesitant  to  give 
instructions  to  a  library  staff  aenber  if  they  see  soaething  that 
needs  to  be  done  (Qlg.)*  Five  responded  by  agreeing  or  being 
neutral  to  the  stateaent.  In  each  of  the  reaaining  libraries, 
two  agreed  and  four  disagreed  with  the  statement. 

There  was  also  a  difference  between  ^he  responses  of  board 
»eabers  from  library  X  and  the  other  three  libraries  on  the 
question  of  the  basic  responsibility  of  thr  board.  Asked  whether 
the  basic  responsibility  of  the  library  board  is  fund  raising 
<Clh},  four  board  aembers  froa  library  1  agreed  or  were  neutral^ 
while  all  board  seabers  froia  the  other  three  libraries  saw  the 
responsibility  of  the  board  as  sosething  different  and  disagreed. 

Question  16,  a  related  question*  asked  the  board  sneaber  to 
state  three  aajor  responsibilities  of  a  1x>ari  Bsaber.  Fund 
raising  was  mentioned  by  all  board  aeabera  except  those  irom 
library  IV.    However*  those  board  seabers  did  mention  overseeing 
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fiaancss  and  budget  as  their  reeponsibiiity.  Setting  the 
policiee  waa  aentioned  by  aenbere  of  each  board*  One  lH>ard 
senber  fr^  library  XI  aantioned  keeping  an  eye  cm  the  type  of 
booka  selected  as  being  part  of  the  reeponaibiXity.  Two  board 
aembera  froa  library  IV  nmtioned  the  responsibility  of  staking 
aure  that  there  are  saterials  to  fill  patrM  regurats. 

When  asked  if  the  library  board  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  hal^ns  in  the  library  (01i.)#  only  one  trustee  froa 
library  IV  agreed  with  that  atateaent.  Three  disagreed  and  twc 
were  nautral«  miis  ms  very  different  froa  the  other  libraries. 
All  six  froa  library  ill  felt  the  board  responsible.  In  a 
related  question  whether  the  library  board  should  be  the  sole 
group  that  deteraines  the  policies  of  the  local  library  (01e*)f 
alsmt  all  of  the  library  board  members  surveyed  agreed  that 
responsibility  is  theirs. 

There  was  &.uch  scacterit^  of  responses  on  whether  the  board 
knows  what  the  coaaunity  wants  in  terma  of  library  service 
(Qlj-}*  Sizm  of  the  community  didn't  seem  to  matter*  The  board 
aembers  froa  libraries  I  and  III  responded  the  saee  wayt  four 
agreed;  one  disagreedr  and  one  was  neutral*  Only  two  froa 
libraries  II  and  IV  agreed  with  the  statenent* 

The  trustees  seeaed  to  feel  that  the  library  board  does  not 
know  as  auch  about  libraries  in  general  as  the  librarian  (Qlk). 
Only  one  person  froa  library  I  and  one  perscm  froa  library  ill 
were  neutral  on  that  atateaent.  All  other  board  aesbers  agreed. 
Vet  when  asked  to  respond  to  the  statement  that  "the  library 
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board  does  m>t  know  as  such  about  our  library  as  tbe  librarian** 
(Qll«},  the  board  aeabers  irere  less  willing  to  agree.  There  ms 
a  difterence  betMen  the  responses  of  the  libraries*  Three  fron 
library  I  disagreed^  with  a  siailar  nuaber  agreeing.  Frov 
library  II,  five  agreed  and  one  disagreed.  The  resolts  iron 
liteary  XII  were  interesting.  Four  felt  the  board  knew  as  such 
about  their  library  as  the  librarian.  In  library  ZV  on!/  one 
felt  the  saae  way. 

Servj^ng  on  the  library  board  is  not  perceived  to  be  a 
prestigious  position  (Qln.)  by  the  board  mesber'4  surveyed  except 
perhaps  in  cosounities  ZI  anc  III*  Ncnne  of  the  t^oard  meters  in 
library  IV  agreed  with  the  statement.  However,  there  were  four 
neutral  responses*  Perhaps  they  are  BuxSest.  Zn  ccMninity  III 
four  thought  their  position  prestigious,  That  seeflia  to  contra- 
dict the  f indi>  in  question  20  which  asked  "what  percent  of  the 
comunity  knows  that  you  serve  on  the  library  board".  The 
average  response  of  the  trustees  in  library  III  was  >.5%, 
coopered  to  13-08%  in  library  IV,  33.75%  in  library  I,  and  26.0% 
in  library  12. 

It  My  be  interesting  to  note  that  even  though  only  4.5%  of 
the  co^Bunity  Knows  that  the  person  is  a  library  board  ise&ber  in 
coosninity  ZII»  only  one  of  the  respondents  Croa  that  board  said 
that  a  ttenber  of  the  comsiunity  has  never  approached  hia  with 
library  jpnatters  within  the  past  year  (Q21).  Five  board  aei^rs 
froa  library  IX  said  that  they  had  never  been  contacted.  Only 
two  froo  library  I  had  never  been  contacted.    By  contrast,  all  of 


other  BfisOHirs  of  the  board  resposided  "never.."  Board  wefibers  frra 
library  IV  responded  eieiXarly,  with  five  respoz^ing  "never"  and 
one  responding  S-*'.  Fwir  tiom  library  I  responded  "never."  ifhile 
two  responded  X-2.  Four  eesbers  from  library  ix  siso  said 
"never,*  one  said  1-2,  and  one  3-4. 

Creations  7,  10,  12,  22,  and  24  were  designed  to  fteasure  the 
relationship  between  .the  board  mev^x  and  the  other  mesbers  of 
the  library  staff.  As  one  eight  suspect,  all  of  the  board 
sabers  of  library  1  Knew  all  of  the  staff  raeabers  by  name  (q7), 
^ile  the  trustees  of  library  IV  could  not  say  this.  One  person 
fro»  library  1  was  related  to  a  »e»ber  of  the  library  staff 
(012),  as  was  one  person  from  library  IV.  There  was  really  no 
difference  between  boards*  responses  to  question  24,  which  asked 
if  the  trustee  has  ever  entertained  any  other  member  of  the 
library  staff  in  their  ho»e.  Two  from  library  I,  two  froa 
library  IXI  and  one  frojs  library  I  answered  yes.  As  was  the 
case  in  question  9,  the  chances  that  the  board  member  belonged  to 
any  social  organizations  that  any  other  staff  member  belonged 
to  {QIO)  increased  as  the  site  of  the  community  increated. 

Question  22  asked  whether  a  member  of  the  staff,  other  than 
the  library  director  has  ever  ctme  to  you  with  concerns  about  the 
opei<itions  of  the  library?  one  iiom  library  I,  no  one  from 
library  XI,  two  from  library  IV  said  yes.  Similar  to  the  number 
of  times  the  librarian  consulted  them  outside  of  board  meetings 
(03),  four  of  the  trustees  from  library  ili  answered  yea  to  this 
question. 
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The  trusteea  fro»  library  XIX  have  also  offered  unaollcited 
advice  to  the  librarian  concerning  the  operation  of  the  library 
wtside  of  the  library  (QIS)  nore  than  the  trustees  of  the  other 
Xlbrarlea.  hll  eix  fros  library  XXZ  indicated  that  they  did. 
Ti#o  board  veabers  each  fri^i  tbe  regaining  bwrde  indicated  that 
they  have  of  fere  i  such  advice* 

JS.II  the  board  laenbers  tx<m  library  j  have  participated  in 
writing  a  grant  proposal  for  the  library  {Q8a}«  No  one  fron 
library  IX  has  participated  in  that  activity*  two  fr<»B  library 
XXX  and  three  from  library  IV  indicated  that  they  alao  have 
participated  in  tha^  activity.  Five  trustees  trcm  library  I  have 
alBO  epoX^'i  at  club  seetings  on  behalf  of  the  library  (Q8b} 
while  none  fros  library  XI,  four  frc^a  library  Xlx  and  only  two 
froffl  library  XX  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Board  »eabers  fron  library  I  are  consulted  by  the  president 
of  the  board  concerning  library  matters  outside  of  the  regularly 
scheduled  board  iseeting  (04}  much  i^re  frequently  than  the  other 
librarius.  Their  average  of  3.33  times  &ay  be  inflated  because 
the  president  and  one  of  the  board  menbers  are  related*  The 
averages  of  the  other  libraries  aret  library  II ^  Oi  library  XIX, 
1*7  tines;  library  XV^  1*167  times. 

The  board  cevbers  fro^  library  1  are  also  more  likely  to 
^ave  contact  with  other  library  board  s^^bers  between  meetings 
{Q27)«  All  lH>ard  members  stated  that  they  had  some  contact,  with 
three  stating  that  they  had  5  or  more  contacts  between  meetings. 
There  are  three  board   members   from  library  II   that  have  no 
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contact  i#ith  other  board  mAbers  outside  of  the  seetings.  Only 
one  said  that  he  had  contact  with  hie  fellow  board  feeiRtera  5  or 
Bora  times,  tfo  one  fro»  library  ill  had  contact  with  felloM 
board  aesiberfi  oore  than  5  times  between  meetinss.  Two  had  no 
contact,  and  two  each  had  1-2  contacts,  and  3-4  contacts.  Almost 
all  (five)  of  the  sembers  froo  bwrd  IV  stated  that  they  had  1-2 
contacts  with  other  library  board  msinbers*  One  responded  that  he 
had  3  -4  contacts* 

Several  questions  were  designed  to  give  ue  an  idea  ol  who 
the  trustees  are*  Library  board  members  from  library  X  have 
lived  in  their  community  an  average  of  26.5  years  {Q29),  and  have 
served  on  the  beard  an  average  4.75  years  (030).  Those  from 
library  11  have  lived  in  their  community  an  average  of  39.5  years 
and  have  served  on  the  board  ?,36  years*  Board  members  from 
library  I2I  have  lived  in  their  co^unity  an  average  of  34.88 
years  and  have  served  on  the  board  longer  than  any  of  the  othei: 
board  members  surveyed^  an  average  of  10.6  years*  Trustees  from 
library  IV  have  lived  in  that  community  an  average  of  22  years 
and  have  served  an  average  of  4.25  years  on  the  board « 

Board  members  from  the  smallest  library,  library  I,  apend 
the  most  number  of  hours  on  library  matters^  excluding  the 
regularly  scheduled  hoard  »eeting.  They  spend  an  average  of  4.92 
hours  per  month*  Those  from  library  III  spend  3*167,  from 
library  IV,  2*5  hours  per  month.  The  least  aaount  of  hours  epent 
on  library  siatters   is   1.67,    spent  by  the  board  ©embers  frcwn 
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Questions  13,  25  end  26  are  concerned  with  library  use. 
litaarias  IZ  and  IXX  have  board  »embers  who  have  not  uaed  the 
library  within  the  laat  two  oonlhe  on  library  aattera  (Q13^, 
Three  s^emberG  froa  library  12  gave  that  response,  as  did  one 
mmber  ot  the  board  frcaa  library  ill.  On  the  reverse  side,  there 
were  four  Bie»bers  each  from  libraries  III  and  IV  who  used  the 
library  5  or  wore  tises  within  the  past  two  oonths*  Library  I 
board  Berbers  have  all  used  the  library^  with  three  responding  5 
or  TCre  tines.  Questions  25  and  26  asHed  about  participation  and 
attendance  at  library  pro^rassy  such  as  book  discussions,  sise 
of  the  coBs&unity  did  not  seem  to  aaKe  much  of  s  difference* 
Trustees  fro»  libraries  1  and  IV  responded  similarly  to  the 
question  on  participation  {Q25),  with  one  who  has  participated 
and  five  who  have  not.  None  of  the  trustees  at  library  II  has 
ever  participated  in  any  of  the  progra^Si  while  three  frosi 
library  III  have.  There  is  not  such  difference  when  it  comta  to 
attendance  CQ26),  The  responses  are  siailar  to  question  25«  Two 
frott  library  I,  one  from  library  II,  three  from  library  ill  and 
one  froo  libiary  IV,  has  attended  a  library  program. 

Size  of  the  cosmunity  does  sees  to  play  so^e  part  in  the 
nufBber  of  boards  or  comssl ttees/  other  than  the  library  board, 
within  the  comiounity  to  which  the  board  jsembern  belong  (Q28). 
hll  of  the  board  »e»bers  irom  library  iv  t>elong  to  other  coraait-^ 
tees  or  boards*  They  belong  to  an  average  of  2.33  boards  or 
coBoittees*  Trustees  fro»  library  III  belong  to  an  average  of 
1-83  boards.     One  board  menber  serves  only  on  the  library  board* 
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Of  the  library  board  »eabers  ftim  library  XX,  three  serve  pa  an 
average  of  ,5  boarda.  Two  board  aeaters  fro&  library  X  serve  on 
an  average  of  .67  boards  or  ccnaiaittees  other  than  the  library 
board. 

The  board  Bembers  froa  library  XV  have  ccmipleted  the  mat 
education  (Q31).  Four  of  the  six  eaeabers  have  at  least  a 
master's  decree  and  two  have  finished  college.  Xt  say  be 
surprising  to  sooe  to  find  that  three  aenbers  froa  the  anallest 
coMunity,  library  X,  have  aaster's  degrees  and  one  of  those 
three  has  two  master's  degrees.  Only  one  of  their  meefi>era  has 
only  a  high  school  diploma.  Of  the  board  aeabers  of  library  IX, 
one  has  a  saster'e  degree^  three  have  bachelor's  degrees  and  one 
has  a  high  school  diploaa.  The  education  of  the  board  meabers 
froa  library  IXX  Is  varied.  One  has  a  law  degree;  one  a  0as- 
ter*Bf  one  a  bachelor's  degreer  one  has  finished  some  college; 
and  two  have  high  school  diploiaas. 

Hwne  of  the  ItK^ard  ©emberj  froa  Library  I  is  now  enrolled  in 
or  ever  taken  a  for»sl  course  in  library  education  (Q33}.  Three 
froA  library  XI  have  taken  such  courses.  In  fact,  one  board 
aesaber  took  several  courses  for  certification  in  college.  One 
aeisber  fros  library  III  did  likewise^  while  one  board  seober  froa 
library  XV  has  a  M.5.L.S. 

The  related  question  asking  whether  the  board  aefiber  has 
ever  i^rticipated  in  any  type  of  training  to  piepmre  for  serving 
on  the  library  board  produced  very  different  results.  In  this 
casSf  no  one  froa  library  IX  has  ever  participated  in  any  type  of 
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training,  while  all  three  of  the  other  boards  had  three  seBb^rs 
respo'  that  they  had  i^rticipated  in  such  training.  Moat  of  the 
training  was  defined  aa  workshops  eponpcred  by  the  state  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Aec^^iatioHp 

Thet^  is  a  difference  of  enploysent  patterns  between  the 
boards.  Five  board  raeabers  of  library  X  work  full  tifie*  while 
only  two  of  those  board  sembers  surveyed  frc^  library  xv  do  the 
sane.  There  are  only  three  full  tise  ea^loyees  on  the  board  of 
library  XX •  Five  persons  work  full  time  and  one  part  tl»o  fron 
library  iii. 

Question  17  asked  the  board  aember  to  speculate  on  why  he 
was  selected  to  serve  on  the  board  of  trustees.  Three  board 
seobers  from  library  1  sentioned  interest  in  the  library  and 
library  use  as  being  a  factor.  Three  others  were  on  the  board 
because  they  represented  an  organization  in  the  community  that 
Bust  have  representation  on  the  board-  No  one  from  library  II 
mentioned  interest  or  library  use«  althQU9h  one  mentioned  that 
she  was  related  to  the  past  librarian.  Availability  was  men'- 
tioned  by  two  nembers-  One  sjentioned  that  she  was  chosen  because 
of  her  cultural/®oral  beliefs  background.  Serving  on  library 
board  III  seess  auch  sore  political-  Four  of  the  nenbers 
mentioned  that  it  was  a  political  appointment-  BackgrcHind  on  the 
school  board  was  given  by  the  fifth  scmbet  and  the  sixth  had  no 
idea  why  he  k  s  appointed.  Politics  a?SD  was  mentioned  as  a 
reason  by  fnur  oeaber.s  of  board  IV-  The  other  two  nentimed 
inte..eBt  in  libraries-    One  of  those  two  was  a  librarian. 
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All  four  library  bcNirds  are  schedQled  to  aeet  tralve  tisea 
per  rMr,  although  one  board  aeaber  trm  library  I  reported  that 
hia  board  ma  acheduled  to  s^et  oaiXy  six  tiaes  per  year. 


Reaults  from  this  aurvey  certainly  indicate  that  there  are 
difterencea  between  the  perceived  role  of  the  boards  of  truateea 
of  the  librariee  studied.  Size  of  the  somronity  does  sees  to  be 
a  factor  in  many  of  the  responses. 

There  sees^  to  be  a  big  difference  between  responses  of  the 
trustees  from  the  boards  of  the  largest  library  and  the  snail- 
est.  Library  board  I  appears  to  be  Auch  sore  involved  in 
selection  of  aateriais,  less  hesitant  to  give  instructions  to  the 
staff  and  laore  crafortable  filling  in  for  the  librarian. 

While  there  does  sees  to  be  some  difference  between  the 
boards  of  the  smallest  library  and  the  largest  library,  there  is 
less  difference  between  the  responses  of  the  other  two.  Perhaps 
the  populations  of  libraries  II  and  III  are  too  similar. 

One  might  think  that  the  smaller  the  "roamunity,  the  more  the 
librarian  and  the  trustee  would  meet  informally.  Th^s  would 
offer  the  trustee  more  of  an  opportunity  to  be  invf^lved  and  have 
an  influence  on  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the  library.  The 
results  to  those  questions  which  might  meesure  that,  are  surprise 
ir^.  The  Sx  .  1  lives  of  the  trustees  and  that  of  the  librarian 
i^'t  seem  to  cross  as  much  in  the  small  community  as  they  do  in 
the  large  community. 

The  responses  from  library  board  III  suggest  something 
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coBpIetely  unrelated  to  size  of  the  ccaraiuinity.  The  board  »efiters 
have  served  on  the  board  mxch  longer  than  the  board  seobers  of 
the  other  boards.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  reeponeee  froa  that 
library  board  are  so  dlftorent  fros  those  oC  the  other  boards. 
This  board  consists  of  mix  men  and  one  woean.  Realising  the 
danger  in  aaking  such  a  statemnt,  1  wonder  if  the  gender  of  the 
board  aeabers  in  this  c<^u&isnity  didn't  oalce  sose  sort  of  differ**- 
ence  also* 

Heabership  cm  the  boards  of  libraries  XII  and  IV  seeiss  to  be 
nuch  more  political  than  the  other  two*  This  in  itself  sight  be 
related  to  the  sise  of  the  coaaunity  and  have  an  effect  on  the 
reeponses. 

If  in  fact  at  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference  and  that 
the  saaller  the  libiary^  the  aore  involved*  then  there  seess  to 
be  Bore  need  for  continuing  education  for  the  board. 

Further  study  seevm  to  be  indicated*  This  survey  was  mant 
only  to  be  preliminary,  A  study  of  the  actual  board  aeetinge 
aight  indicate  further  differences-  The  topics  dis:ussed  and 
voted  on  could  be  weighted  according  to  the  d^y  to  day  operations 
of  the  library.  Perhaps  attendance  at  those  board  asetings  would 
be  a  factor  «#hich  could  be  stiKSied. 

While  this  survey  has  not  proven  conclusively  that  the 
saaller  the  coaaunity,  the  aore  involvement,  it  has  provided 
enough  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  are  differences.  Size  of 
the  craaunity  aay  be  a  factor*    Further  study  is  recoaaended* 
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I*  FXmso  indicate  ifliether  Agree^  disagree  or  are  neutral 
about  the  following  atateaents. 

a.)  The  library  board  should  aaintain  a  low  profile  in  the 

dfly  to  day  mnagesient  of  the  library. 

Library     Agree        Disagree  Neutral 

14  2 
2X             4  2 
XXI            5  1 

IV  4  1  1 

h* }  The  librarian  should  not  purchaaa  controversial  sater*- 
iale  without  first  (H>n8ulting  the  library  board, 
library     Agree        Disagree  Neutral 
Z  3  1  2 

21  4  2 

III  4  1  1 

XV  1  4  I 


and  foremost  to 


c* }  The  job  of  the  librarian   is  firs' 
suggest  books  for  the  patron  to  read. 

Library  Agree        Disagree  Neutral 

X  2  4 

ZX  3  3 

III  1  4  1 
XV  6 

d.  )  A  master's  degree  in  library  science  is  a  necessary 
requiresent  for  one  to  be  a  librarian. 

Library  Agree  Disagree  Neutral 

1  6 

XX  2  4 

IIX  4  I  1 

IV  2  3  1 

e.  )  The  library  board  should  be  the  sole  group  that  deter-* 
fiiines  the  policies  of  the  local  library. 

Library     Agree  Disagree  Nautral 

15  1 

XX  4  2 

XIX  e 

ZV  5  1 


f.)  X  don't  think  the  people  in  the  state  library  really 
care  what  is  going  on  in  our  library. 

Neutral 
2 
1 
1 


Library 
Z 


ZX 
ZX2 
XV 


Agree 
2 
2 
1 


Disagree 
2 
3 
4 
6 
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1  Q'*^  1 


g» }  Z  muld  not  hesitate  to  give  instructions  to  a  liteary 
•taff  acmber  if  X  saw  fiosething  that  needed  to  be  ctone* 


Library 

Agree 

Disagree  Neutral 

Z 

4 

1  1 

XX 

2 

4 

XXX 

2 

4 

XV 

2 

4 

h.)  The  basic  reeponeibiXity  of  the  library  board  is  fund 
raising* 

Library  Agree         Disagree  Meutral 

X  2                2  2 

XX  6 

XXX  6 

XV  6 


i.}     The  library  board  is  responsible  for  everything  that 
happens  in  the  library* 


Library 

Agree 

Disagree  Neutral 

X 

4 

2 

XX 

5 

I 

ZXX 

6 

XV 

1 

3  2 

j«  )  The  library  board  knows  what  the  conaunity  wants  in 


terras  of 

library 

service. 

Library 

Agree 

Disagree 

Neutral 

X 

4 

1 

1 

XX 

2 

4 

XXX 

4 

1 

1 

XV 

2 

3 

1 

k* )    The  library  board  does  not  know  a&  such  about  libraries 
in  general  as  the  librarian* 
Library     Agree         Disagree  Neutral 
X  5  1 

XX  6 

XXX  5  1 

XV  6 

1. )    The  library  board  does  not  know  as  ruch  about  our 
library  as  the  librarian. 
Library     Agree         Disagree  Neutral 


X  3  3 

XX  $  1 

XXX  2  4 

XV  5  1 
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11.  Are  you  related  to  the  librarian? 
Library     Yes  Mo 

I  e 

XX  6 
XX2  6 
XV  6 


12,  Are  you  related  to  any  other  mesber  of  the  library  staff? 
Library     Yea  2H> 

X  1  5 

XX  6 
XXX  6 
XV  S 

13.  Please  indicate  how  ofuen  yoa  used  the  library  within  the 
past  two  nonths  on  non-board  natters. 

Library     Hever         1-2  3-4  5-t 

X  2  13 

XX  3  1  X  1 

XXX  1  1  4 

XV  114 

144  How  often  within  the  past  year  have  you  been  consulted  about 
a  library  xaatter  that  you  feel  the  lil^arian  could  or  should  have 
Hondlad  by  hiaself? 

Library     Never         1-2  3-4  5+ 

X  4  2 

XX  4  1  1 

XXX  4  11 

XV  5  1 

15.  Have  you  ever  offered  unsolicited  advice  to  the  librarian 
c<»icerning  the  operation  of  the  library  outside  of  the  library? 
Library     Yes  Ko 

I  2  4 

XX  2  4 

IXX  S 
XV  2  4 

16.  Please  state  three  major  responsibilities  of  a  board  oesiber. 

Library       First  Response  (N«6) 

policy 

policy 

to  aaintain  relationship  with  the  county  system 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  library 
attend  board  meetings 
raising  iK>ney 
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Library  II"*  Witmt  Bmmponm  (»»6) 
financial  refipoMibilTly 

•a tabl i «hMiit  of  lon^-range  plans  and  objectives  for  the  library 
tm  iaterasted 

ba  praaant  at  all  meatiti^a 
attaod  naatinga 

Liteary  III^  Pi  rat  Raapoaae  (M-^ft) 
fond  raiaiog 

ba  willing  to  give  tine  for  board  maatinga 
f inaacea 

to  oirersaa  the  ^seration  of  the  library 
accountable  for  soiKiy 
oaka  aura  bilXa  are  |«id 

Liteary  IV-  Firat  Reaponae  {H-6) 
policy 

ovaraaa  tbe  polieiea  of  the  library 
oyaraea  the  librarian 
aat  policy 

to  participate  cm  various  coraiittees 

atttma  to  tbe  needa  of  the  co^smnity  -  make  sure  the  library  haa 
the  satariala  that  are  requeated 

library  X-  gecCTid  Response  {H«6) 
Mka  aure  materials  are  available 
participate  io  fund  raising 
be  interaated  io  reading 
oversea  budget 
approve  btaigeting 
fun^  raiaing 

Library  II*^     ?wd  Response  {N«6> 
decide  polieiea 
be  interests  in  problesm 
attend  saeetinga 

peraonnel  sake  sure  the  librarian  hires  the  right  kind  of 
people 

act  aa  public's  representative 
saint enance 

Library  III-  Second  Reaponae  (M«6) 

to  aecure  bead  librarian 

ba  involved  with  public  relations 

peraonnel  -  hiring  for  entire  library 

to  foTB  polieiea 

setting  policies 

Mke  aure  l^ilding  is  open 
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to  Mlntmn  an  ntm^jphmrm  cotuSucive  to  library  usage 
|»laiiiiiiig 
ovaraae  finaims 
evtabliah  pplicry 

to  represent  OTuoty  brandlies  (independent  county  libraries) 
ovarsifht  of  director *s  responsibility 

Library  I-  Third  Resronse  (il-»6) 

va^e  sure  tne  librarian  thinks  of  ideas  to  bring  people  into  the 

library  {story  hoars) 

help  procure  grant  acmey 

be  interested  in  the  ctmaunity 

participate  in  fumi  raisii^  and  other  activities  to  isprove  the 
library 

M^e  sure  there  is  financing 

c»mgruency  -  continuation  of  past,  present  and  future  goals 

Ubrary  II--  Third  Response  (ll»4) 
zinaneial  matters 

keep  an  eye  cm  the  type  of  books  selected 
oversee  the  librarian 
hire  the  librarian 

Library  1 11^  Third  Rcspwase  {Nb6) 

fflalce  sure  the  library  is  adequately  staffed 

act  as  liaison  bet«#8en  the  city  and  library 

to  keep  track  of  financial  matters 

liaistm  between  the  city  and  the  library 

be  an  avid  user  of  the  library 

establish  policy 

Library  IV*-  Third  Response  (H»6) 
to  OR  sajor  projects 

be  at«are  of  the  day  to  day  probleo  -  eg.  budget,  personnel 

maintain  the  building 

bi«lget 

aaterial  requests  fros  citisena 

overall  responsibility  fc*  general  wrking  of  the  library 

17 »  fihy  do  you  think  you  were  selected  to  serve  on  the  board  of 
trustees? 
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repcennted  on  the  library  teord* 

-*91iey  needed  soseone  £rr»i  sty  toim.  They  )uiew  me  beceuee  Z  use 
the  library  a  great  deal* 

•fieeauM  of  intarsst  in  the  ccaaasninity  and  the  library. 

-I  ae  president  of  the  borough  council  and  it  is  automatic* 

-*2  represent  the  Junior  Civic  Ifosen's  Clob  which  must  be  re- 

premnted  on  the  library  board* 

Library  II  <H»6) 

-They  needed  sc»secme«    I  had  an  in  because  I  aa  an  educator* 

"»I  raised  and  e^catnS  four  children  aa  interested  in  the  library 

and  live  next  <toor« 

-«Hy  eother  had  been  the  librarian  for  years. 

Hi  friend  asked  me*    Bar  tera  expired.    She  wanted  soneone  iiith 
the  sase  cultural /moral  (the  term  "religious"  was  mentioned  with 
some  hesitation.)  backgrmind  to  serve. 
-I  was  available. 

^I  am  a  borough  councilman.  Kewly  elected  councilpersons  are 
asked  to  serve  on  the  library  board. 

Library  III  {li«6) 

•«*I  applied  for  the  Job  through  the  mayor. 
•-Politics. 

^Political  appointment. 

^eackground  on  school  board  ~  the  type  of  job  that  I*ve  had. 

^Tried  for  years  to  get  on  board  -  political. 

-^o  idea.    One  of  the  board  s^sbers  asked  me  to  serve. 

Library  IV  (»»6) 

-^Political  appointment.  County  councilman  asked  me  what  commit- 
tees I  would  like  to  serve  on. 

-^Minority  r'^presentation.    Political  appointment. 
•'Interest  .n  libraries. 
-*I  was  a  librarian. 

-Because  I  live  in  the  county  and  the  cmmissioners  needed  oe. 
Interested  in  libraries.  Political  appointment. 

-On-going  interest  in  county  government.  I  was  the  r'^.ght  person 
at  the  right  time. 

18.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  library  association  including  PiA  or 
ALA? 

Library     Yes  Mo 
I  6 


II 

III 

IV 


4 

3 


6 

2 
3 
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If-  MtiBfied  ar«  you  ifith  your  pfirticipatian  on  thm  Drnrd? 
Library  Very  Somi^t  Heithar  s.  Diaaatiafiad  V.  Dia. 
X  3  3 

XX  4  2 

XXX  6 

XV  3  1  1  1 


SKI*  Miat  percent  of 
lilnrary  board? 
Library 
2 

IX 
XZI 
IV 


the  cominity  Koomb  that  you  aerva  on  tha 


Av,  %  of  craaunity 
33.75  IH^) 
26.00  (Si>i6) 
4. SO  (N-4} 
13«08  (2r»6) 


21.  Bow  often  within  the  paat  year  has  a  neaber  of  the  cofitaunitv 


apj^oached  you  with  library  &a 
Library     Mever  1-a 
X  2  1 

XZ  5 
ZXZ  1  2 

XV  3 


ters? 


5+ 
2 

2 
2 


22,  Baa  a  seaber  of  the  ataff,  other  than  the  library  director^ 
ever  coae  to  you  with  concerns  al^ut  the  operation  of  the 
library? 

Library     Yes  No 
115 
21  6 
111  4  2 

2V  2  4 

23.  Bave  you  ever  entertained  the  librarian  In  your  ho»e? 
Library     Yes  Mo 

X  2  4 

X2  6 

xx::         2  4 

XV  1  5 
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24m  Have  you  ever  entertained  any  other  neraber  of  the  library 
staff  in  your  hoM? 


LitMrary 

Tea 

No 

2 

2 

4 

XX 

6 

XXX 

2 

4 

XV 

I 

5 

25.  Have  you  ever  participated  in  any  of  the  progra»s«  such  aa 
toopk  diacusaionSf  offered  at  the  library? 


Library 

Yes 

No 

1 

1 

5 

XI 

6 

XXX 

3 

3 

XV 

1 

5 

26*  Bave  you  ever  attended  any  of  the  prograss,  such  as  book 
discussions,  offered  at  the  library? 


Library 

Yes 

No 

X 

2 

4 

XX 

I 

5 

XXI 

3 

3 

XV 

X 

5 

27.  Hoitf  often  do  you  have  contact  with  other  library  board 

sesd^ers  between  mrtings? 

Library  Never         1-2  3-4 

X  2  13 

XX  3  1  1  1 

XXX  2  2  2 

XV  5  1 


28.  Are  you  presently  a  neaber  of  any  other  board  or  coosiittee 

within  your  comnunity? 

Library  Yes  No 

X  2  4 

IX  3  3 

IXX  5  1 

XV  6 
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It  Y9Ut  Hm  nany? 

Library  Av«  •  of  boarda/coacittees 

X  -67 

IX  .50 
XXX  l*B3 
XV  2.33 

29*  Hoi#  long  have  ym  lived  in  this  cosi&unity? 

Library  Av.  I  of  yeare 

X  26.5  (»>6) 
XX  39.5  iHn^) 
XXX  34.8  (11-6) 
XV  22.0  {K«e) 

30.  How  long  have  yoo  served  on  the  board? 

Library  Av.  «  of  years 

X  4.75  {N"6} 

XX  2.36  C8»6} 

XXX  10.60 

XV  4.25  <!i-6} 

31 «  Pleeee  indicate  the  highest  level  of  foraal  schooling  that 

you  co3i^leted. 

Library  X 

•-Master^ 

-^Master 'fi 

•^Finiehnd  college 

-Two  Mrster's 

^igh  school 

-A«A.  Busineaa  college 

Library  XX 
^-Master 

-High  echool 
"•Finished  college 
-Finished  college 
""High  school 

Library  XXX 

-h.a7   

•^Uigh  school 

-One  year  of  college 

**High  scrhool 

-fi-A. 

-^l^aw  degree 
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Literary  IV 

32*  hxm  you  currently  esployed? 


Liteary 

Mo 

FT 

PT 

X 

$ 

I 

5 

IZ 

3 

3 

3 

IZX 

5 

i 

4 

1 

IV 

2 

4 

2 

JJ«  htm  yoti  now  enrolled  in 
couraii  in  XitoAry  education? 


Xfllirary 

Ho 

2 

6 

Z2 

3 

3 

IZZ 

I 

5 

rv 

1 

5 

or  hwm  you  «ver  taken  a  fonaal 


^)«ci^t 

ZZ  -^ourva  in  colla^^ 

•^conrMff  for  certification  in  college  {2} 
ZZl*-teaclter  cartif ication  in  library  acience 
ZV  ^.6*L.8* 


34#  Have  you  ever  participated  in  any  type  of  training  to  prepare 
you  for  eervinf  on  the  library  board? 
Library     Yee  Ho  Type  of  training 

Z  3  3  district  inservice 

county  vorkehop8{2) 

ZZ  6 

rZZ  3  3  State  library  trustee  section 

PLA  trustee  CM»ittee(2) 

ZV  3  3  workshop 

state  prograiB 
FLA  workshc^s 
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LIBRARY  BOARD  QDESYKaiAIRE 


Boftrd  PrQ8id«nt 


Board  Menber 


ADM  a. 

A  D  B  b, 

A  O  B  c. 

A  D  B  d. 

A  D  B  0. 

A  D  B  i. 

A  D  B  9. 

A  D  B  h* 

A  D  B  i* 
A  D  B 

A  D  B  1c« 

A  0  H  1* 

A  D  B  n. : 

A  p  B  n.; 


indicate  whether  yc^  acpree,  diea^ree  or  are  Mutral 
olioMin^  atateMnta. 

The  library  board  ahCHild  saintaln  a  Xw  profile  in 
the  day  to  day  sanageaent  of  the  library* 

The  librarian  should  not  purchase  controversial 
oateriala  nithout  firet  consulting  the  library  board. 

The  job  of  the  librarian  ia  first        foresoat  to 
suggest  booka  for  the  patron  to  read, 

A  »aaters  degree  in  library  science  ia  a  neceeaary 
reguirenent  for  one  to  be  a  librarian. 

The  library  board  should  be  the  sole  group  that 
deterfiinea  the  policies  of  the  local  library. 

X  don't  think  the  people  in  the  atate  library  really 
care  what  is  going  on  in  our  library* 

1  Mould  not  hesitate  to  give  instructions  to  a 
library  staff  member  if  1         something  that  needed 
to  be  done* 

The  baaic  '^'noneibility  of  the  library  board  ia  fund 
raising 

The  lib        board  is  responsible  for  everything  that 
happens  in  the  library* 

The  library  board  knows  what  the  coASunity  wanta  in 
terms  of  library  service* 

The  library  board  does  not  know  aa  much  about 
librariea  in  general  as  the  librarian. 

The  library  board  does  not  know  as  Buch  about  our 
library  as  the  librarian. 

The  library  is  not  the  {aost  inportant  institution  in 
the  comaunity. 

Serving  on  the  library  board  la  a  prestigious 
position. 


9X 


A  D  H    o. )    If  the  librarian  rare  ill  and  i€  time  m>iil6  perttit«  2 
«rould  feel  ccuafortable  to  fill  in  for  her« 

2.    How  many  tioes  per  sKinth  do  you  do  have  inforsal  contact 
with  the  librarian  outside  of  the  library? 

 3.    How  often  v^er  month  are  you  consulted  1^  the  librarian 

concerning  library  aatters  outside  of  the  regularly 
scheduled  board  seeting* 

 How  often  per  aonth  are  you  c<»isulted  by  the  president 

of  thtj  board  concerning  library  sat t era  outside  of  the 
regularly  scheduled  board  Ji^eting? 

S>     Excluding  the  regularly  scheduled  board  Beeting#  how 
»any  hour"  per  month  do  you  spend  on  library  aatters? 

 6.    How  »any  times  per  year  is  your  library  board  scheduled 

to  »eet? 

Vec    Ho      7.    Do  you  Xnow  all  of  the  library  staff  mnibers  by 
name? 

8.    Have  you  ever  participated  in  ei  ler  of  the  following 
activities? 

Yes    Ho     a.    Writing  a  grant  proposal  for  the  library 
Yes    Ho     b.     Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  library  at  club 
aieetingSf  etc. 

Ves    Mo      9*     Does  the  librarian  &/elong  to  any  social 
organizat.ions  to  which  you  belong? 

Yes    No      10.  Does  any  other  library  staff  nember  belong  to  any 
social  organization  to  which  you  belong? 

Yes    No      11.  Are  you  related  to  the  librarian? 

Yes    No      12-  Are  you  related  to  any  other  seabei  of  the  library 
staff? 

13,     Please  indicate  how  often  you  used  the  library  within  the 
past  two  sonths  on  non-board  natters* 

 ^Hever  (0) 

'  1-2 
3-4 

S  or  mcie  tiroes 
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14,    Bern  often  irithin  the  past  year  have  you  been  consulted  about 
a  library  matter  that  you  feel  the  librarian  could  or  ahould 

hew  HaiuUmI  bv  himcilf? 


huw  handled  by  hiswelf? 
sever  (0) 
"1-2 
"3-4 


5  or  Bore 

Yea     Ho     13*     Hove  you  ever  offered  unsolicited  advice  to  the 
librarian  concerning  the  operatim  of  the  library 
outt  ide  of  a  board  seeting? 
Ku<aber  of  tioea  within  the  paat  year? 

2f  yesj    What  waa  the  nature  of  that  advice? 

 circulation  policies 

 ^staffing 

 ^selection  of  books 

^satters  concerning  the  library  building  or  grounds 


^other*    Please  specify. 


16*    Please  state  three  aajor  reB^Kmsibilities  of  a  iooax'l  sesber. 


!?•    Khy  do  you  thinK  you  were  selected  to  serve  on  the  board  of 
trustees? 


Yes     No     18.     Are  you  a  Keiaber  of  any  library  association 
including  PIA  or  ALA? 

19.    How  satisfied  are  yon  with  your  i^rticipation  on  the  library 
board? 

 Very'  satisfied 

 Soaewhat  satisfied 

Meither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

 ^Sosewhat  dissatisfied 

 ^Very  dirsatisfied 

20.     What  percent  of  the  ccasaunity  knows  that  you  serve  on 
the  library  board? 
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21.    Bern  often  within  the  past  year  has  a  aesber  of  the  comninity 
approached         with  library  aatters? 
 ^Never  (0) 

'  3-4 

5  or  »ore 

Yea    Mo     22.    Has  a  sember  of  the  staff,  other  than  the  library 
di rector «  ever  come  to  you  with  concerns  about  the 
operation  of  the  library? 

Yes    Mo     23.    Have  you  ever  entertained  the  librarian  in  your 
hc^e? 

Yes    Mo      24 «    Have  you  ever  entertained  any  other  member  of  the 
library  staff  in  your  ho»e? 

Yes    Mo      2S.    Have  you  ever  participated  in  any  of  the  programSf 
such  as  book  discuseionsf  offers  at  the  library? 

Yes    Mo      26.    Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  the  prograasr  such 
as  booX  discussions^  offered  at  the  library? 

27 »    How  often  do  you  have  contact  with  other  library  board 
se&bers  between  meetings? 
Mever 

 1-2 

3-4 

 5  or  sore 

Yes    Mo      28 »    Are  you  presently  a  member  of  any  other  board  or 

co»4ittee  within  your  comminity? 
If  yest  How  sany?  

 29.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  cosununity? 

 30-    How  long  have  you  served  on  the  board? 


31.    Please  indicate  the  highest  level  of  foraal  schooMng  that 
you  completeip  

Yes    Mo      32.    Are  you  currently  eeployed? 

 Full  time? 

 Part-tiae? 

Yes    Mo      33.    Are  you  now  enrolled  in  or  have  you  ever  taken  a 
formal  course  in  library  education?    If  yes# 
please  specify.  
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Ym  No  34.  Move  yoii  evcir  participate  in  any  type  ot  trainii^ 
to  prepare  you  for  oetHn^  on  the  library  teard? 
Zf  yes«  please  specify. 
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Chapter  I 


The  Probletn  and  its  Setting 


!teed  for  the  Study 

There  is  currently  no  known  ongoing  cooperation  between 
public  libraries  and  agricultural  extension  agencies.  Know- 
ing how  cotmnon  these  agencies  iire  and  that  their  goals  in 
important  respects  are  similar r  it  wo^ld  seem  wry  liXely 
that  the  public  would  benefit  if  cooperation  did  exist. 
The  Backyound 

located  in  each  of  the  100  counties  in  IJorth  Carolina 
is  a  branch  of  the  agricultural  extension  service*  Also 
located  in  the  counties  are  regional,  county,  independent 
municipal,  and  branch  public  libraries.  In  each  of  these 
branch  organizations  one  will  find  either  an  agricultural 
extension  agent  or  a  publi  librarian.  These  people  are 
responsible  for  disseminating  nforn^tion  to  their  respective, 
often  overlapping,  au"'iences« 

On  the  state  level,  the  faorth  Carolina  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  is  one  of  the  services  within  the  Schools  of 
Agriculture  at  North  Carolina  State  University  and  AfcT  State 
University.     its  nussion  is  to  extend  the  Land  Grant  Univer- 
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sity  to  t:  9  fara-:;,  hCHr^St  and  pec^le  who  would  not  otherwise 
benefit  trcm  the  research  and  teaching  on  the  university 
caapus.  The  services  are  broken  doitn  into  four  areas c 
agriculture^  ct^omnity  and  rural  developa^nt^  youth  and  4*-Hf 
and  hooe  econc^tics. 

Within  the  state  library  is  the  Public  Library  Developmnt 
Section*  The  basic  c<Hicern  of  this  section  is  library  serv* 
ice  on  the  local  levels  to  improve  and  equalise  library 
Borvice  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Public  Library  Xhsvel** 
opMnt  Section  is  broken  ^iwn  into  four  categories  of  consul- 
tants* They  ares  the  children's  consul tantr  the  young 
adult  consultant,  the  adult/continuing  education  cmsultant, 
and  the  comminity  relations  consultant p 

It   is  significant  how  closely  parallel  the  organizations 
of  these  two  agencies  are,   both  in  their  locations  and  in 
their  priorities  in  helping  people  on  the  local  level. 
The  Stateaent  of  Pjg^^gp 

This  research  is  an  exploratory  study  into  the  potential 
for  cooperation  between  public  libraries  and  agricultural 
extension  agencies* 

There  are  several  questions  raised  in  this  study.  First- 
ly, is  there  a  need  for  thes  to  cooperate?  Secondly,  what 
aspects  of  the  mission  of  each  organization  deal  with  deliv- 
ering  information  to  county  citizens?  Thirdly,  who  carries 
out  the  Bission  and  how?  l^astly,  what  overlaps  are  there  in 
the  work  <tone  to  carry  out  the  mission? 
Th'^  Delimitations 

This  study  is  likiited  to  public  libraries  although  a  role 
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can  be  semn  Cor  school  and  coastaunity  college  libraries. 


Tha  literature  review  for  this  exploratory  study  was  based 
on  inforsation  retrieved  tr<m  booHs,  journal  articles*  on- 
line literature  searches,  published  reports^  proceedings*  and 
state  government  docu&ents. 

Many  of  the  journal  articles  were  retrieved  by  searching 
Library  Literature  (froa  1932  to  the  present)  and  the  Bibli- 
ography of  Agriculture p  The  state  governaent  documents 
were  retrieved  by  searching  the  card  catalog  in  th?  documents 
section  of  the  Horth  Carolina  State  Librai  •  The  following 
subject  headings  were  searched s  cooperation ,  library  escten- 
sion«  rural  libraries,  college  and  university  libraries — 
estensionf  library  community  relations,  education,  extension 
and  advisory  work  and  economics,  development  and  rural  soci- 
ology. The  researcher  examined  the  articles  and  documents 
which  were  available  from  ItosI  libraries  and  chose  those 
articles  recognised  to  be  oi  value.  After  examination, 
only  three  documents  and  six  journal  articles  were  considered 
usable. 

Heasley  and  Preston  in  their  article  "The  Changes  in  Rural 
America"  state  thatt 


Chapter  II 


The  Review  of  the  Related  Literature 
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A  need  for  ificr«&se<l  intarorganlsational 
linkage  axlsts.  We  trcnild  like  to  suggest 
that  a  linkage  should  be  established 
between  the  rural  library  network  and  the 
Coo|^rati«rQ  Extension  Service  network* 
The  latter  organisation  has  offices  in 
each  of  the  approximately  3»100  counties 
of  the  United  States.  Further  sore*  the 
goals  of  the  two  organieatiras  are  siai- 
lar.  Both  seek  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  their  rural  clientele*.'^ 

Libraries  and  extension  agencies  are  sinilar  in  that  both 
seek  to  provide  educational  information  for  their  respective 
audiences.  This  sutual  goal  would  see»  to  increase  the 
pos.nibility  of  cooperation  beti^en  these  two  agencies*  But# 
a  review  of  the  literature  indicates  litcie  has  been  written 
about  cooperation  asong  public  libraries  and  agricultural 
extension  agencies* 

Instead*  there  is  an  array  of  articles  on  extension  de** 
partments  within  agricultural  colleges  with  the  purpose  of 
"extending  the  use  of  a  particular  library  beyond  its  iraie*^ 
diate  clientele**  as  stated  by  Marjery  Bedinger  in  1927*^ 
The  cfMuiection  between  the  college  library  and  the  ex  tens  im 
service  is  not  well  organised*  What  the  relationship  between 
these  libraries  and  extension  services  should  be  is  not 
entirely  clear* 

Present  In  the  literature  are  publications  indicating 
library  cooperation  with  public  agencies  through  infornation 
and  referral  (IlK)  services.  Marts  Wolf  states  in  her  arti- 
cle*  ''Cooperation  Between  Libraries  and  Other  Agencies  in 
Information  and  Referral,"  that  I&R  services  have  expanded 
rapidly  in  respon^^e  to  the  needs  for  linking  service  users  to 
an  increasingly  complex  arena  of  social  services*  This 
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service*  as  explained  by  Wolf,  is  "that  process  that  begins 
with  the  receipt  of  a  request  for  services  or  inforsiation, 
iRcXtides  a  brief  ^.^isessaent  of  the  situation,  and  ccmcludes 
with  the  link  of  the  client  or  patron  with  the  pxopex  re- 
source. For  it  truly  to  be  a  coo|^rative  effort  there 
would  need  to  be  included  follow-^up  nhich  in  most  cases  does 
not  happen* 

On  the  organisational  level,  the  School  of  Library  Science 
at  Clarion  State  college  established  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Rural  tibrarianship  during  the  early  part  of  1978«  One  of 
the  focuses  of  the  center's  activities  is  the  saall  public 
library*  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Center  is  "to  stimu- 
late imaginative  thinking  relative  to  rural  library 
service.**^  This  "imaginative  thinking"  could  present  ways  in 
which  public  libraries  could  cooperate  with  agricultural 
extensi^*.*  agencies* 

As  indicated,  there  has  been  stention  of  cooperation  be- 
tween rural  public  libraries  and  agricultural  extension 
agencies.  Stanley  A.  Ranso«f  in  his  article  "The  Rural 
Ifflperativet  New  York's  Public  Library  systems  Face  the 
Challenge,"  writes  that,  ''many  rural  systeias  work  with  Coop- 
erative Extension  Offices  in  supplying  books,  films,  and 
other  nateriais  in  such  fields  as  wo«x3  heat*  energy,  and  food 
preparation..  "5 

As  nentioned  above,  the  goals  of  the  two  organizations  are 
similar.  The  missions  of  public  libraries  ^s  stated  in  Korth 
Carolina*s  Libraries,  Their  Role,  statements  of  Missions  and 
Purposes  is  *'to  sake  available  the  recorded  knowledge  of 
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civiliutioa^  in  nbatever  foi-Mt,  io  all  citlsens  and  thua 
prmote  and  £o8ter  the  free  tlcm  of  inforaatira  and  ideas* 

Xn  contraet,  the  miaaion  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  aa  stated  in  the  opening  remarks  in  the  people 'e  Plan 
87t  Deliwring  Technology  to  the  Citicene  of  Horth  Carolina, 
the  long-range  program  of  the  Morth  Carolina  Agricultural 
Sxtensira  Service,  isi  ''Agricultural  Extension  is  a  dynasic 
educational  agency  which  strives  constantly  to  relate  its 
resources  to  the  needs  of  pec^le.**^ 

As  indicated,  the  literature  review  did  not  show  auch 
written  ahwt  cooperation  between  imblic  libraries  and  agri- 
cultural extension  agencies.  The  articles  that  do  aention 
this  cooperation  are  current  and  encoura^  researchers  to 
look  farther  into  the  possibilities.  <^e  such  encourageaent 
is  stated  by  Beaaley  and  Preston,  ^RuraX  libravians  and 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  personnel  could  work  togeth- 
er* to  provide  appropriate  and  accessible  educational  serv- 
ices.-8 


The  research  aethodology  includes  interviews  with  the 
directors  of  public  libraries  and  agricultural  extension 
agencies  on  the  state  and  county  level  s ,  The  researcher « 
through  these  interviews,  explores  (A)  what  cooperation 
exists  aoong  public  librariea  and  agricultural  extension 
agencies  now,    (B)  what  cooperation  they  would  like  to  exist 


Chapter  ZXX 


The  Research  Methodology 
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in  the  future,  and  <C}  how  thie  future  coc^ration  couia  be 
brought  about* 
The  Data 

Two  cou*«tie8  were  chosen  for  the  study t  Wake  County 
because  of  the  availability  of  the  directors  of  the  State 
Library  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Agricultural  Rssear^ 
Service  located  at  Iforth  Carolina  State  University,  and 
Durham  County  because  it  was  siailar  to  Wake  in  »any  socio- 
logical and  deaographic  particulars.  The  directors  of  the 
UaXe  County  and  Durham  County  Public  Libraries  and  the  cliair- 
men  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Agencies  were  interviewed. 

The  researcher  arranged^  by  telephone,  an  aj^intaent  for 
a  personal  interview  with  the  state  and  county  directors. 
If  a  director  could  not  subiait  to  an  interview^  the  research'** 
er  asked  the  director  to  suggest  an  alternate.  Approxisately 
one  week  beCore  the  appointsent,  a  follow-up  letter  (see 
Appendix  A)  was  sent  to  confirss  the  interv^**,  time.  This 
letter  included  a  list  of  questions  to  'je  asked  at  the  inter- 
view (see  Appendix  B).  It  was  the  plan  of  the  research- 
er to  tape  record  the  interview  with  the  prior  knowledge  of 
the  interviewee.  This  was  communicated  by  telephone  when 
arranging  the  interview  appointment* 
The  Treatment  of  the  Data 

Findings  are  presen  ed  in  narrative  fors  on  the  basis  of 
the  research  problem,  rather  than  reporting  on  individual 
answers.  The  researcher  discusses  what  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  t>'e  collected  data. 


Chapter  IV 
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Th«  ResultB 

Five  of  the  six  paople  chosen  to  ba  incluaed  in  this 
exploratory  study  consented  to  interviews*  The  sixth  person^ 
because  of  tiaie  constraints,  referred  se  to  a  araber  of  his 
staff.  The  state  level  personnel  were  the  State  Librarian 
and  the  Continuing  Education/Staff  Developaent  director  in 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  The  county  level  perscm-* 
nel  were  the  ti^  directors  of  iHiblic  library  systeas  and  two 
chairnen  of  the  agricultural  extension  eervic6« 

A.    Past  and  Present  Cooperation 

1«    Costs  and  Benefits  of  Cooperation 

Costs  and  benefits  refer  to  the  efforts  or  sacrifices  &ad 
to  achieve  an  end.     In  the  interview  process r   all  of  thr 
respondents  Bade  references  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

The  respondent's  cc»mnts  on  the  cc^ts  and  benefits  in** 
volved  in  cooperation  between  public  libraries  and  agri- 
cultural extension  agencies  varied.  The  state  librarian 
reported  that  there  is  "no  authority  for  cooperation"  between 
public  libraries  aiuS  the  agricultural  extension  service.  Be 
stated  that  cooperation  between  and  among  the  saae  types  of 
agencies  (libraries^  for  instance}  seeas  easier  to  get  than 
cooperation  between  other  agencies  (schools  and  public  li- 
braries, for  instance)  •  The  response  of  the  state  person 
within  agricultural  extension  followed  along  the  saae  thought 
linaSf  that  there  is  *no  formal  letter  of  agreeaent"  and 
''that  it  is  not  surprising  because  it  is  not  typical  for 
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agricultural  extenaion  to  have  auch  a  kind  of  formal 
undarstanding."  However,  aha  went  on  to  say  that  the  agri-* 
cultural  extension  agencies  operate  in  each  of  rhe  100  coun- 
ties  and  the  Cherokee  Reservation  ae  relatively  autooooous 
entities,  and  that  sost  cooperation  rauld  be  at  the  local 
level  and  Mould  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  urban  popula- 
tion. Thifi  coofNsration  could  enist  by  vay  of  connections 
Which  have  been  built  up  between  extension  personnel  and 
library  perscmnel.  The  impressicMs  she  receives  froa  agricul** 
tural  extension  agents  is  that  they  would  probably  consider 
going  to  the  public  library  for  inforration. 

Another  factor  she  brought  up  is  that  public  libraries  and 
agricultural  extension  agencies  **are  different  in  same  waysi 
of  course* » .both  are  concerned  about  providing  information  to 
people  who  need  it*  But  extension's  mode  of  providing  infor-* 
nation  and  its  reliance  on  the  process  of  involving  the 
clientele  in  the  decisions  about  what  are  the  problems  that 
we  need  to  find  so&e  sort  of  solutions  for  is  very  different 
fxtm  the  way  in  which  the  library  works**  She  we^t  on  to  say 
that  she  thinks  this  is  "a  very  significant  difference  and  it 
certainly  would  noc  permit — or  we  would  not  encourage — coop- 
eration unless  the  library  was  part  of  the  advisory  group 
within  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service." 

On  the  county  level,  the  directors  of  the  public  libraries 
both  feel  strongly  that  no  costs  would  be  involved  in  coop- 
erative efforts.  One  public  library  director  went  on  to 
say  that  he  does  not  ''feel  that  it  should  cost  either  agency 
to  cooperate,  both  agencies  are  already  funded,  cooperation 
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tharefore  should  not  l>e  an  odditional  CQ«t#  nor  necessarily 
will  it  be  less  expensive  if  they  cooperate."  {of  course, 
cooperation  would  involve  resources  that  could  be  used  in 
other  ways*)  Furtheroore,  the  aissions  of  the  two  agencies 
are  different*  The  agricultural  extensicm  pec^le  are  far 
aore  specific  in  scope  than  public  librarians*  Each  of  the 
agricultural  extension  agents  has  his  own  area  of  expertise. 
The  librarian  is  a  generalist*  The  agricultural  extension 
agents  are  truly  specialised,  and  that  special iEat ion  is 
going  to  differ  froa  cwnty  to  county.  For  instance,  in  Wake 
County,  because  of  the  urban/rural  mix«  the  agents  special- 
iMtions  will  be  broader  in  scope  than  in  a  sparsely  populat-^ 
ed  rural  county* 

The  other  public  library  director  stated  that  the  cost 
involved  would  be  staff  tist*.  The  county  personnel  in  the 
agricultural  extension  service  view  the  costs  of  cooperation 
sonewhat  differently*  They  feel  the  costs  are  incurred 
ty  the  citizens  of  the  county  indirectly  through  taxes. 

About  the  benefits  provided  by  cooperation,  the  state 
librarian  stated  that  in  X977  -the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  added  a  new  section  to  tie  powers  and  duties  of  the 
State  Library  giving  it  the  responsibility  to  plan  and  coor- 
dinate cooperative  prograas  between  the  various  types  of 
libraries  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  coordi- 
nate state  developMDt  with  regional  and  national  cooper- 
ative library  programs.*  He  stated  that  cooperation  will 
occur  "between  and  amng  the  saxie  types  of  agencies  instead 
of  with  other  agencies  because  it  seess  easier  to  get  at  than 
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GOoperAtion  hetiiBen  otlier  agencies.'*  The  etate  agricultural 
extension  service  person  feele  cooperation  would  be  bene- 
ficial only  if  it  does  not  cost  mtch  end  only  i€  extension 
initiated  a  specific  project. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  four  county  level  people  saw  defi- 
nite benefits  to  cooperation*  Both  public  library  directors 
saw  benefits  to  the  users  of  both  agencies.  The  saee  person 
could  be  a  user  of  both  the  public  library  and  the  agricul-- 
tural  extension  agency.  This  would  allow  awxre  access  to 
information.  The  tm>  agricultural  extension  service  people 
saw  bSMfits  in  terms  of  mere  users  of  all  services* 

2.    Factors  limiting  or  prohibiting  cooperation 

Each  of  the  six  people  interviewed  had  a  different  view 
concerning  factors  that  would  limit  or  prohibit  cooperation. 
As  previously  stated*  the  state  librarian  is  concerned  with 
regional  and  national  multi^type  coo  •'ation  between  and 
among  the  libraries.  It  is  his  responsibility  as  state 
librarian  to  initiate  and  administer  any  legislative  change* 
The  cooperation  he  six>Ke  of  between  and  among  libraries  was 
directly  related  to  C.  S.  125-2-10.^ 

The  state  agricultural  extension  person  stated  that  **ex- 
tension's  mode  of  providing  information  and  the  reliar.ce 
on  the  process  of  involving  the  clientele  in  the  decisions 
about  what  are  the  problems  that  we  need  to  find  some  sorts 
of  solutions  for  and  the  way  one  goes  about  designing  edjca^ 
tional  programs  is  very  different  from  the  way  the  library 
works." 
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One  of  the  county  public  library  directors  feels  that  a 
lisiting  factor  would  be  stafi  time,  Mao,  she  sees  "turf 
prc^leas  and  jealousy  occurring."  Ber  experience  of  worlcing 
on  a  cooperative  venture  in  the  past  taught  her  that,  **»any 
people  believe  or  fear  that  by  cooperating  with  other  agen- 
cies that  you  will  lose  users  instead  of  increase  usage 
dut,  she  notes  this  has  not  been  the  case;  in  fact,  there  has 
been  an  increased  usage  of  agencies  through  the  Interagency 
Council  this  particular  county  has.  The  Interagency  Council 
Mas  started  by  the  Ccmnty  School  System.  It  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent group  coordinating  all  groups  in  the  county  which  are 
educational  or  recreational  in  sco|^. 

The  other  county  library  director  had  several  views  con- 
cerning liaiting  or  prohibitive  factors  in  cooperation. 
He  has  seen  "failure  of  ageneies  to  cooperate  in  the  peat, 
and  the  fact  that  perception  by  agencies  theaselves  are 
separate  and  different,  they  don't  have  cc»aBton  goals.  The 
internal  structure  that  usually  chzcuxb  in  county  departsients 
Bakes  then  isolationists •  **  ^ey  look  out  for  theaselves. 
Also,  the  agency  itself  is  threatened  by  having  to  set  up  a 
new  structure  and  a  new  leader* 

One  of  the  county  chairmen  for  the  agricultural  extension 
service  feels  that  a  limiting  factor  in  cooperation  would  be 
a  loss  of  identity  for  agencies.  The  other  agricultural 
chairssan  perceives  two  lii&iting  factors.  Firstly,  there  is 
different  funding,  because  the  county  agricultural  extension 
service  receives  aoney  froa  the  state  and  county  govern^* 
unts*    Secondly,   the  sission  fitateaent  of  the  agricultural 
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resmrch  service  is  different  froa  the  public  library's,  the 
BiBsion  stAten^nt  of  the  &9ricultural  research  service  be- 
iogt  *To  diffuse  [inf oraationj  anong  the  people."  The 
agricultural  extensiosi  service  carries  out  this  sission 
by  providing  aateriala  on  agriculture  and  hoae  econoaics. 
The  inforaation  is  caken  froa  the  shelves  of  university  and 
research  libraries  and  organieed  into  a  pacK^  je  that  can  be 
used  locally. 

3.    History  of  Cooperation 

Five  of  the  six  agencies  have  cooperated  in  the  past.  The 
state  librarian  related  that  through  the  years  (he  was  not 
sure  when)  materials  on  parenting  were  given  to  new  mothers 
through  the  agricultural  extension  agents  and  »ay  have  been  a 
county  b"  county  activity.  All  the  other  cooperation  de- 
scribed by  the  respondents,  between  public  libraries  and 
agricviltural  extension  agencies,  has  been  recent  and  is  still 
ongoi  nr|  • 

one  of  the  public  librarians  aentioned  that  in  past  the 
state  library  worked  with  the  agriculture  extension  agency  to 
develop  reading  lists.  The  public  library  had  the  material 
on  hand  and  aade  these  aaterials  available  through  the  li- 
ttery and  through  bcH^ksobile  service.  Also,  the  agricultural 
extension  agents  have  brought  and  still  do  bring,  4-H  groups 
to  the  public  library  for  programs. 

The  other  public  library  director  told  of  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  agricultural  extension  service  and  one  of 
the  branch  public  libraries*    This  cooperation  consists  of  a 
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^iltfron's  librarian  giving  a  atory  hour  fiisultaneoualy  with 
an  agricultural  extension  agent  giving  a  prpgraa  to  the 
■others.  In  this  same  county  the  public  library  systeo  and 
the  agricultural  extension  service  are  acquiring  property 
together  to  establish  a  County  Office  ParK.  The  public 
library  and  the  agricultural  extension  interviewees  both 
requested  separate  buildings  because  of  the  different  opera- 
tions that  will  be  going  on.  The  library  facility  will 
house  the  advinistrat i ve  quarters  and  technical  services* 
The  agricultural  facility  will  house  the  county  agricultural 
extension  services*  The  property  they  purchased  is  ad^ac^nt 
to  a  aajor  road  system.  The  library  facility,  being  the 
distribution  center  for  a  iBulti-branch  systeis*  has  to  be  near 
good  transportation.  The  agricultural  extension  agency  also 
needs  good  transportation  accesB#  because  it  will  have  nany 
visitors.  The  {Hxblic  library  and  the  agricultural  extensicm 
service  are  sharing  the  saise  site«  because  one  needs  quick 
express  going  out  and  the  other  needs  quick  access  for  coning 
in.  Other  ways  these  agencies  have  cooperated  are  through 
sharing  of  facilities  and  thxough  distribution  of 
literature.  The  public  libraries  often  ""rovide  space  for  the 
agricultural  extension  agencies  to  set  up  a  case  containing 
agricultural  literature  for  the  use  of  the  oeople  visiting 
the  libraries.  Also,  the  information  ana  refe^  I  center  in 
Wake  County  distributes  and  disseisa nates  agricultural  litera- 
ture. 

4-  funding 
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Ifone  of  ^hf  agencies  linve  any  existing  aoney  earmarked  for 
cooperative  ventures.  Officials  do«  though*  suggest  posGi- 
bilities  for  receiving  money  for  cooperation.  The  state 
librarian  said,   "the  only  money  ^says'  cooperation 

is  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA),  Title 
IIX."  Be  proposed  that  X^CA  could  underwrite  a  cooperative 
effort  with  the  agricultural  extension  service.  The  state 
agricultural  extension  service  person  suggested  that  it  could 
be  conceivable  that  the  county  would  get  a  grant  for  some 
particular  community  development  worK,  in  which  case  she 
feels  one  should  involve  as  many  agencies  as  possible. 

On  the  county  level*  the  public  library  that  acquired 
property  along  with  the  agricultural  extension  service  to 
build  the  County  Office  Park  could  not  have  done  so  without 
the  agricultural  extension  administration  and  the  public 
library  administration  cooperating  in  this  decision.  Axid, 
becau&e  of  this  consensus  between  the  ^wo  agencies^  TOney  was 
set  aside  for  construction.  This  joint  effort  between  the 
ic  library  and  the  agricultural  extension  service  gave 
I  .    them  the  opportunity  to  do  what  neither  of  them  could 

.  .e  alone* 

Tarthermorer  this  sajse  county  library  director  does  not 
"think  money  should  be  the  basis  for  cooperation."  In  fact, 
the  library  director  feels  strongly  about  agencies*  coopera* 
tion  in  the  use  of  grant  monies.  He  considers  how  frequently 
grants  are  approached  on  the  basis  of  '*there  is  grant  ^ney 
out  there,  let's  get  some  money."  £Zext^  the  grant  proposal 
is  written  on  the  basis  of  money  available  and  not  because 
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there  is  a  progran  created.  The  Xibrery  director  suggested 
thet  there  should  be  a  progreo  or  an  activity  which  one  wants 
to  present  but  can  not  due  to  funding  problems.  One  shwld 
then  fiiMl  mt  it  there  are  any  grant  funds  available  which 
will  assist  in  Baking  the  programs  available t  If  there  are 
fuf^s  available,  then  apply  for  then*  The  director  recoa- 
mnded  that  one  always  question  one's  sotives  in  receivii^ 
funding  froa  grants  to  see  if  it  fits  into  one*s  programs 
goals  and  objectives. 

The  other  public  library  director  discussed  the  possibili-* 
ty  of  applying  for  extra  aoney  fros  tSCA  if  there  was  a 
particular  prograa  desired.  All  of  the  respondents  felt 
there  could  be  joint  funding  to  serve  a  particular  prograa. 

S.    Joint  Planning 

To  explore  the  potential  for  joint  planning  the  researcher 
asked  if  there  were  now  any  joint  planning  efforts,  if  there 
were  any  possibilities  of  joint  planning  and  if  there  were 
any  potential  for  joint  planning.  All  of  the  respondents 
answered  that  they  did  not  know  of  any  existing  joint  plan- 
ning between  public  libraries  and  agricultural  extension 
agencies  m  the  state  or  county  level* 

On  the  possibilities  of  joint  planning,  the  state  librar- 
ian did  not  forsee  any  joint  planning  because  the  agricultur- 
al extension  service  has  a  different  mission.  They  have  a 
fiission  of  ei^ncating  and  inforaang  people  on  specific  top- 
ics. Plus,  the  agricultural  extension  agents  should  know 
about  information  sources  in  their  cossunity,  one  of  which  is 
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the  public  library*  Th«  state  agricultural  extension  service 
pereon  sm  no  problem  in  cooperating  in  joint  planning  but 
only  f£  there  was  a  £elt  need  or  £(X7us  and  only  if  extension 
initiated  it. 

One  o£  the  county  public  library  directors  stated  "that 
there  is  not  enough  individual  planning  going  on,**  He  states 
that  tre  should  ccx>perate  with  other  agencies  in  progrsAs  and 
not  duplicate  another's  work.  The  librarian*  who  is  a  gener^ 
alist,  should  call  in  the  agricultural  extension  agent, 
who  is  an  expert.  This  library  director  gws  on  to  say  that 
the  nission  of  the  public  library  is  different  fros  that  of 
the  agricultural  extension  service.  The  siission  of  the 
public  library  is  to  be  the  center  that  fosters  and  pronotes 
the  life  of  »ind  anong  the  residents  of  the  county.  There 
many  ways  to  do  that,  but  "the  primary  way  we  are  doing  this 
is  through  books.  The  people  of  the  county  are  telling  us 
they  want  booHs,"  In  seeting  the  mission  all  money  and 
effort  is  going  towards  the  acquisition,  organisation  and 
disseaination  of  books.  (I^e  director  points  out  that  this 
concentration  on  the  raajor  functions  is  froia  In  search  of 
Excellence . )  Th^  other  county  public  library  director- 
thought  that  the  best  route  for  cooperative  planning  was 
through  the  Interagency  Council  unique  to  her  county. 

Both  agricultural  extension  service  agents  see  possibil- 
ities for  :joint  planning.  One  of  them  stated  that  it  could 
be  possible  *'for  special  efforts  but  not  for  total 
prograiBS.**  This  saise  chairman  said  it  depended  on  the  direc- 
tors and  department  heads  how  ^oint  planning  would  be  done. 
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The  other  agri cultural  exteneion  service  chalraan  sees  pas- 
sibllitles  through  the  CoAsunity  Education  Network  of  his 
county*  Zt  id  a  group  of  cooperating  agencies  educating 
the  coBUBunity  in  life-long  learning.  Both  the  county  agri- 
cultural extension  service  and  the  county  public  librar- 
ies are  sesibers. 

As  for  the  potential  for  joint  planning^  one  county  li- 
brarian stated  that  there  is  always  potential*  The  other 
county  librarian  eays  that  '"planning  should  be  separate  but 
we  should  also  be  aware  of  and  look  at  other  agencies  and 
that  there  should  be  joint  planning  in  how  we  can  cooperate." 

6*  Service 

Another  element  investigated  was  services.  The  researcher 
felt  thatr  to  a  lisited  degree,  public  libraries  and  agri- 
cultural extension  agencies  provide  the  sase  type  of 
services.  The  state  librarian  does  not  think  there  is  such 
overlap  in  services*  All  the  research  and  basic  knowledge 
that  is  disseminated  by  agricultural  extension  is  known  and 
held  in  other  places.  The  agricultural  extension  service 
takes  a  wide  range  of  ir.foraation  and  tailors  it  and  packages 
it  to  meet  a  need. 

The  state  agricultural  person  said  that  the  two  agencies, 
to  soae  degree,  provide  the  same  type  of  service.  ^Both  have 
a  purpose,  at  least  in  part,  of  disseininating  information," 
but  the  agricultural  extension  agents  ""rely  very  heavily  on 
the  process  of  involving  people  early  in  the  planning  stage 
and  where  we  go  is  contingent  upon  persons  involved,"  She 
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also  notes  that  Iil>rarie8  do  m^ch  in  developing  resources  and 
{irograaming  that  deal  with  individual  public  library 
clientele. 

Both  of  the  county  library  directors  agreed,  to  sone 
extent*  that  the  two  agencies  provide  the  same  type  of  serv- 
ice8«  They  consented  that  both  agencies  give  out  infonaa- 
tionr  And  that  is  the  extent  to  which  these  two  agencies 
provide  the  ease  type  of  service*  One  public  lib*'ary  direc 
tor  pointed  out  that  the  pubi^*^  library  provides  more  of  the 
resources  for  inforaaticii  t  she  does  not  think  the 

aervices  of  the  two  agencies  She  stated,   "I  don't 

think  we  ire  doing  the  sane  thi.  on't  think  there  is 

any  duplication  in  services.  I  do&*v  ink  what  we're  doing 
takes  away  froa  what  they're  doing*" 

The  other  public  library  director  said  the  public  librar- 
ians are  generalists  and  the  agricultural  extension  agents 
are  specialists.  He  stressed  that  both  agencies  provide 
important  county  services,  but  "you  can't  replace  the  librar- 
ian with  an  agricultural  extension  agent  and  you  can't  re- 
place the  agricultural  extension  agent  with  a  librarian." 
The  public  "librarian  gives  you  the  books  and  the  agricultur- 
al extension  agent  tells  you  how  to  do  whs  t  eve  -  it  is  to  do." 

One  of  the  chairmen  of  the  agricultural  extension  service 
said  it  was  true  that  services  are  of  the  sajeoe  types  to  a 
very  lisited  degree,  in  that  both  gsve  out  information p  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  agricultural  extension  a^ent  on  the 
county  level  goes  into  sore  depth,  but  still  not  as  such  as 
the  researcher  on  the  North  Carolina  State  University  cam- 
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puB*  In  c«^rison,  he  thinfca  that  the  librarian  ia  a  gener^ 
aliat. 

The  other  county  chairsan  of  agricuitaraX  extension  be- 
lieves both  agitticiea  provide  the  fiam  type  of  services.  He 
said  both  are  naking  information  available  and  educatii^  the 
sind*  The  agricultural  extension  service  is  helpful  to  the 
imblic  by  "giving  infori^tion«  developing  a  skill  and  chang-* 
1^  your  attitude**  Me  feels  reading  will  do  the  saate  three 
things*  This  chairsan  is  the  only  one  who  addressed  the 
issue  of  the  possibility  of  public  libraries  and  agricultural 
eTtensim  agencies  cooperating  in  carrying  out  services*  He 
believes  all  a9encie0  are  going  to  have  to  cooperate  in 
providing  services  because  of  OK>ney  constraints*  This  chair- 
man thinks  there  should  be  a  Director  of  Cos^nity  Education 
whi^  function  is  to  oversee  the  cooperation  of  ediK:ational 
agencies*  including  the  public  library  and  the  agricultural 
extension  service* 

7.    Dissenination  of  I nf or nation 

In  exploring  the  |K>86ibility  of  public  libraries  and 
agricultural  agencies  cooperating  in  providing  information 
services  and  products,  the  tiw  state  level  j^ople  did  not  see 
any  purpose  in  doing  this.  One  reason  is  that  the  agri- 
cultural extension  service  "can't  afford  to  produce  and 
disseBJlnate  to  a  non-targeted  audience  all  the  bulXetlna  and 
newsletters  that  they  do  produce-''  The  state  librarian  feels 
that  ''in  cooperation  the  professional  librarians'  knowledge 
of  what  they  do  and  the  agricultural  peoples'  knowledge  of 
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whAt  is  available  in  public  2,ibrari(98  my  be  as  far  aa  you 
need  to  90." 

The  public  library  directors  ii^ere  not  sure  hov  the  two 
agencies  could  cooperate  in  providing  inforsiation  services 
and  product  p.  Both  aade  sent  ion  of  their  respective  inforaa- 
tion  and  referral  publications  that  list  agencies  in  the 
cOMunity*  They  suggested  :hat  the  agricultural  extensimi 
people  could  identify  other  a^ncies  that  could  be  included 
in  the  publications.  One  librarian  noted  that  in  soaller 
cosumn^ities  the  tito  agencies  iiould  probably  be  better  suited 
to  cooperate^  because  they  would  be  the  strong  pomrs  in  such 
comnunities. 

One  of  the  agricultural  chairaen  noted  that  the  proble« 
with  sharing  the  responsibility  of  providing  inforsation 
products  is  that  the  updating  of  naterials  would  be  nore 
difficult  for  the  library*  The  agricultural  ei  tens  ion  ser- 
vice inforisation  packages  are  technical  in  nature  and  are 
constantly  updated  by  the  researchers  on  the  university 
caiapus*  The  other  agricultural  extension  chairsan  also  saw 
difficulty  for  the  reason  that  the  "library  stores  their 
inforaation  in  the  library  and  the  agricultural  extensicm 
agent  carries  their  inforaation  with  then  wherever  they  go." 


The  second  aa:^r  part  of  the  inquiry  is  future  cooper at icm 
bet%#een  public  libraries  and  agricultural  extension  agencies 
and  what  the  interviewees  would  liXe  to  see  exist.  The  state 
librarian  again  restated  that  his  agency  is  tied  up  in  aulti- 


8.    Future  Cooperation 
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type  cooperation.  The  state  agricultural  e^^tension  service 
perTOa  thinks  tliat  ''if  s^xmtow  wanted  to  develc^  a  relet  ion** 
ehip  with  another  organisation  that  there  is  nothing  standing 
in  the  my.*  But,  agalnf  if  there  are  no  obstacles  there 
still  has  to  be  an  incentiim.  If  there  is  an  incentive,  me 
nay  think  of  libraries.. 

of  the  public  library  directors  nentionml  tlmt  she  has 
TOnthly  meetings  with  the  county  commissioner  as  do  the  other 
departsent  heads«  including  the  chairftan  of  the  agricultural 
extension  service.  She  said  each  cc»inty  agency  could  find 
out  exactly  what  the  others  are  doing,  and  there  could  be 
soBe  basis  for  cooperation  on  that  level.  Also,  her  library 
is  trying  to  continuously  utilise  comeunity  resources  to 
bring  A«if creation  to  the  people  and  even  sore  so  do  th«r 
branch  libraries*  Xn  fact,  a  couple  of  the  branch  libraries 
are  calling  on  the  agricultural  extension  agents  to  do  pro- 
grass  in  order  to  reach  oore  clientele.  ''*he  other  public 
library  director  does  not  see  the  two  agencies  cooperating 
because  of  the  difference  in  goals,  internal  organizational 
structure  and  leadership. 

One  of  the  agricultural  extension  chairsen  thinks  that  if 
the  cminty  officials  would  sake  it  known  that  they  expect 
these  two  agencies  to  work  together  there  would  be  nore 
cooperation.  The  other  county  chairman  for  agricultural 
extension  believes  they  need  to  continue  to  keep  the  public 
library  updated  on  information  that  is  available  fros  thea 
and  that  this  is  a  f^ra  of  future  crooperation. 

9« 
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Xm    Pttture  Funding 

The  nest  area  of  investigaticNo  into  future  cooperation  is 
futuSingp  The  state  librarian  said,  *It  is  so  easy  to  pontif- 
icate, especially  fros  my  seat*  so  I  try  to  resist  it. 
What  1  thinl;  about  funding  has  no  value  at  all  any  oore  than 
yours  or  anybody  else's."  The  s*:ate  agricultural  pexsxm  sees 
"no  reason  for  funding."  She  does  not  "know  why  we  would 
need  funding  unless  there  was  a  clear  reason  for  funding*" 

One  public  library  director  stated,  "Honey  should  not  be 
the  basis  for  cooperation,"  The  other  public  library  direct- 
or said  if  there  were  any  funds  for  future  cooperation  she 
''wouldn't  be  asking  for  specific  funding." 

The  agricultural  extension  chairaen  both  discussed  what 
funding  they  would  like  to  see  exist  for  future  cooperative 
ventures.  One  stated  that  as  we  sake  greater  use  of  new 
educational  tools^  nanely  cc^Dfmters,  perhaps  Uiere  cmjld  be 
resource  sharing  to  fors  a  network*  so  the  two  agencies  could 
pass  ^orjaation  back  and  forth.  The  other  county  agri- 
cultural chairsan  thinks  fui^s  should  be  »ade  available  for 
cooperative  effortsi  "It  would  take  planning  and  it  iv^/uld 
take  studying  before  aoney  could  be  shared  by  the  public 
library  and  the  agricultural  research  service.** 

2«    Joint  Planning 

The  next  issue  discussed  is  joint  planning  in  future 
cooperation.  The  state  librarian  ssid  he  knew  there  was 
"cross^pol I i nation  and  that  planning  in  state  governnent  is 
not  done  in  a  vacuus."    There  is  in  the  department  of  a<toin- 
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istratioo  a  pjlannii^  secticm  that  coordinateB  various  kinds 
of  pXaoning,  and  f'^«^«  is  a  great  deal  of  interagency  coop- 
eration in  planning.  He  went  on  to  eay  that  he  does  not 
beiiave  the  agricultural  people  have  a  central  place  to  store 
materials,  except  for  paaphlets*  Be  thinks  the  public  li- 
brary would  be  a  logical  place,  as  the  public  library  has  a 
rack  for  naterials  supplied  by  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Assoc- 
iation* The  extensicm  agents  could  use  their  public  librar- 
ies to  house  a  lot  of  mterials  and  sake  then  available.  The 
public  library  is  receptive  to  allowing  public  and  private 
organisations  to  provide  information  packages  for  dissemina- 
tion* 

Only  one  agricultural  extension  chairman  saw  any  need  for 
:)oint  planning.  He  saw  a  definite  need  for  the  two  agencies 
to  plan  a  way  to  match  the  two  systems  up  online  to  increase 
the  accessibility  of  information  for  the  people.  Be  also 
suggeskdd  that  he  would  like  to  see  more  joint  planning  in 
establishing  small  places  for  people  to  use  for  programs  and 
meet  i  1^8* 

3.    Future  Services 

Another  area  examined  for  future  coopers t  ion  was 
services.  TBiis  was  one  area  which  all  but  one  respondent 
thought  should  be  shared.  The  state  librarian  made  the 
observation  that  the  agricultural  extension  service  does  not 
have  a  central  place  to  store  information*  He  proposed  that 
the  agricultural  extension  agents  make  their  publications 
available  through  the  public  libraries.     The  state  agri- 
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cultural  person  advis^a  that  the  public  librarias  help  b^ 
havinqf  euppZeiietitary  texta  available  to  support  the  agri- 
cultural extenaicm  prograns* 

One  public  library  director  asserted  that  he  i#ould  not 
like  to  sea  oervicea  shared  but  rather  contact  points  with 
the  public  shared.  "We  should  assist  each  other  in  letting 
our  clients  know  about  the  other •*  He  maintains  that  there 
are  ^soise  real  turf  probleos  when  yo«  start  getting  involved 
with  different  agencies.  Who  is  going  to  oe  in  charge?  Wio 
will  adainister  it?  "^Zf  you  are  going  adainister  then  we 
are  not  going  to  have  anything  to  <to  with  it.  •  Our  coopera- 
tion should  be  through  referring  the  custc^er  to  the  other 
agency.  This  is  non- threatening  to  the  internal  organise* 
tions  of  the  two  agencies."  Be  went  n  to  say  that  there 
should  be  sharing  of  facilities  but  no  iharing  of  personnel* 

Both  agricultural  extension  chairaien  believe  there  should 
be  future  cooperation  in  services*  One  si&ply  stated  that 
the  public  will  eventually  demand  cooperation  in  services  on 
the  county  level.  The  other  asserted  that  the  services  that 
should  be  shared  are  access  to  buildings  and  computers^  and 
this  cooperation  will  sake  services  broader*  Also«  he  main- 
tained that ,  as  society  gets  sore  interested  in  life-long 
learning «  the  public  1 ibrary  and  agricultural  extension 
could  cooperate  in  providing  this  service.  He  also  aain- 
tained  that/  as  the  population  grows  and  becoses  sore  di- 
verse«  »ore  agencies  will  have  to  cooperate  in  providing 
services  to  all*  In  his  view  of  future  events«  he  discussed 
how  the  county  sanager  will  becoiae  adsiinistrator  of  coopera- 
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tive  8Grvic«a  asong  ail  agencies. 

The  library  director  idio  thought  aervicee  should  not  be 
shared  atatedt  "l  don't  thlnJc  we  are  doing  the  saoe  thing  and 
dcm*t  think  there  is  any  duplication  in  eervicee." 

4.    Diseefiination  of  Information  in  the  Future 

The  last  area  of  future  cooperation  explored  is  diseeai na- 
tion of  inforaatiCHi.    The  state  librarian  doea  not  see  any 
future  coc^ration  with  the  agricultural  extension  service  in 
iliBseainating  infornation.     He  explained  that  "We  have  a 
rather  traditional  view  of  what  the  public  library's  business 
ie*     It  is  to  be  en  educational  institution*  an  inforaation 
agency «  provider  of  cultural  enrichment  and  serve  a  recrea- 
tional function."    Each  public  library  should  have  all  infor- 
Mtion  it  can  get  that  is  pertinent  to  its  conaunity.  The 
library  services  are  planned  by  the  seventy  public  library 
eysteas  in  North  Carolina  after  analys^ing  their  cos»unities. 
There  is  hardly  a  community  without  a  rural  agricultural 
ele»ent«  and  information  relevant  to  this  part  of  the  coanu- 
nity  should  be  available  in  the  public  library. 

The  t%fO  public  library  directors  suggested  that  the  sgri-- 
cultural  extension  agents  be  aware  of  the  resources  available 
fro»  the  public  libraries.  One  library  director  also  dis- 
cussed how  the  librarians  could  aaX  the  extension  agents 
whether  there  is  anything  the  public  library  could  purchase 
of  a  general  nature  that  could  be  made  available  to  the 
agricultural  extension  service  customers.  One  of  the  agri- 
cultural extension  chairaen  suggested  that  public  officials 
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0houl4  be  mote  knowledgeable  of  what  the  two  agencies  coyld 
do  through  cooperation.  Through  this  effort  there  could  be 
Bore  sharing  of  facilities  and  equipB«Bnt  and  inforaation. 


Chapter  V 


Conclusions 


Keeping  in  aind  that  this  study  is  exploratory  and  based 
on  only  six  interviews  the  following  observations  are  of- 
fered* 

In  the  potential  for  cooperation  betwen  public  libraries 
and  agricultural  extension  agencies,  size  and  cosposition  of 
the  county  may  bt  a  factor.  In  the  larger  Biostly  urban 
counties,  cooperation  will  be  less  likely  because  the  county 
departments  tend  to  become  isolatt.d  due  to  the  variety  of 
reeourcea  in  that  area*  For  exasple*  in  Raleigh*  county  seat 
of  Vake  County  and  capital  of  North  Carolina,  there  are  an 
assortment  of  government  and  private  organi eat  ions ,  and 
several  institutions  of  higher  education,  as  wel?  as  state 
and  county  libraries  and  agricultural  extension  services* 
These  agencies  are  not  oriented  towards  cooperation,  as  they 
have  an  established  clientele  whose  needs  they  are  designed 
to  tteet.  However,  the  public  librarian  and  agricultural 
extension  agents  should  still  be  aware  of  all  inf oraat ion 
«sgencie8  in  their  coataunity,  in  the  smaller,  «ostly  rural 
counties,  cooperation  will  be  ©ore  likely  to  exist,  because 
the  public  library  and  the  agricultural  extension  agency  will 
probably  be  the  two  strongest  agencies  in  the  county.  This 
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cooperation  will  occur  because  of  th«  relationship  built  up 
over  the  ye^rs  between  the  public  librarians  and  agricultural 
extension  agents  due  to  the  limited  resources  in  a  sparsely 
populated  area* 

The  difference  in  sissions  is  factor  tending  to  limit 
or  prohibit  ccK^peration*  The  public  library  serves  the 
function  of  saking  avaiiatie  inforsation*  in  whatever  format, 
to  all  people  of  the  community,  and  thus  promotes  amS  fosters 
the  life  and  minds  of  the  citisens*  In  contrast,  the  agri- 
cultural extension  agency  deals  with  the  process  of  involving 
the  individual  in  the  solution  of  the  specific  problem*  The 
librarian  is  concerned  with  matching  the  customer  with  the 
information  he  wants  or  needs.  The  agricultural  extension 
agent  is  concerned  with  finding  the  proper  action  to  elimi- 
nate the  problem  and  teaching  the  customer  how  to  do  it* 

Xn  speculating  on  the  potential  for  joint  planning,  two 
different  organisations  were  mentioned  that  would  do  the 
planning  for  agencies  that  wanted  to  participate.  The  first 
is  the  Interagency  Council*  It  is  an  independent  group 
which  coordinates  all  groups  in  the  county  which  are  edu- 
cational or  recreational  in  scope*  The  public  Hbrary  is  a 
member.  The  second  organization  is  the  Community  Education 
Hetmrk*  It  is  a  group  of  cooperating  agencies  educating  the 
community  in  lifelong  learning*  Membership  is  ppen  to  any 
agency  or  group  offering  educational,  recreational  or  life*" 
supporting  services  to  the  community.  The  public  library  and 
the  agricultural  extension  agency  are  both  members. 

If  these  two  organisations#   the  Interagency  Council  and 
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the  Co»»unity  Education  Network,  were  available  in  some  form 
in  all  100  count ^e^  In  North  Carolina  this  would  offer  a 
potential  for  Joint  planning  for  all.  This  would  allow  for 
coordination  of  orograas*  thereby  increasing  awareness  and 
attendance* 

The  types  of  services  provided  by  the  public  library  and 
the  agricultural  .jctension  agency  differ.  The  librarian  is  a 
^neralist  and  pro^rides  inforaation  in  whatever  forsat  it  is 
available.  Th^  agricultural  extension  agent  is  specialist. 
The  agent  tells  the  client  how  to  pe;.for&  whatever  task  he 
has  set  out  to  accomplish. 

The  way  the  two  agencies  carry  out  their  nisaions  is  a 
factor  in  cooperation  in  providing  services.  The  public 
library  has  a  central  storage  area  where  saterial  is  kept. 
The  agricultural  extension  agency  lacks  a  central  location 
for  housing  all  ffaterials  except  pamphlets,  so  it  relies  on 
other  agencies  to  distribute  its  literati-re.  An  c*utcoae  of 
this  is  that  agricultural  extension  a^ncies  depend  TOre  on 
the  publ-,:  library  for  sharing  resourcer  ar«l  facilities*  The 
reliance  of  the  agricultural  extension  people  on  the  library 
could  result  in  overlapping  audiences.  Public  libraries  and 
agricultural  extension  agencies  are  both  important  organiea* 
tions  within  a  community.  The  more  these  two  organisations 
share  reoourtres  and  facilities  the  more  an  overlap  in  users 
will  occur. 

This  exploratory  study  is  only  the  starting  point  for 
further  research  into  cooperation  twtween  public  libraries 
and  agricultural  extension  agencies*     Research  needs  to  be 
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conducted  in  the  CclI(M#ii^  areas t  forsal  cooperative  efforts 
batman  these  agencies  in  sparsely  populated  rural  counties, 
identitication  of  all  the  inforaatlon  resources  in  a  urban 
county,  grant  aoney  available  for  funding  of  a  specific 
progran,  joint  planning  through  one  organisation  which  would 
coo«.dinate  all  educational  and  recreational  agencies  in  a 
county,  possibilities  of  having  an  ecployee  in  county  adaini- 
fitration  department  resjKynsible  for  cooperation  between 
all  educational  agencies. 
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Appendix  A — Exanple  of  FoXlow<^Up  Letter 


39  Oakwood  Drive 
Chapel  Hill,  »C  27514 
February  22,  1985 


Dear  Librery  Director: 

2  aa  the  graduate  student  attending  the  School  of  Library 
and  Information  Science  at  Sorth  Carolina  Central  University 
in  Durham,  who  apoke  with  you  on  February  22,  1985.  I  an 
looking  forward  to  our  interview  on  March  11,  1985  at  9i30 
e.B.  as  we  arranged  by  phone.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy 
of  the  questions  X  plan  to  use  during  the  personal  interview. 

As  part  of  the  master's  degree  requireaent,  I  as  conduct- 
ing an  exploratory  study  on  the  potential  for  cooperation 
a«ong  public  libraries  and  agricultural  extension  agencies. 
It  is  lay  intention  to  interview  personnel  on  the  state  and 
county  levels* 

The  information  received  will  be  used  only  for  this  re- 
search project.  If  you  wish  to  be  "off  the  record"  at  any 
point,  X  shall  honor  that  request.  i  would  like  to  tape 
record  our  interview  since  it  will  permit  accurate  reporting. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Enclosure 
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Appmdix  B~PersonaI  Interview  Ouestions 


W.EASE  REVIEW  THE  FOLW^flBiC  OUESTKMIS  PRIOR  TO  THE  IHTERVIEK 


X.  Current  Cooperation — What  cooperation  exists  among  public 
libraries  and  agricultural  extension  agencies? 

A.  Cooperation 

I*  Please  discuss  the  cMts  and  benefits  of  coopera-^ 
tion  between  public  libraries  and  agricultural 
extension  agencies. 

2.  Are  there  any  factors  you  feel  lisit  or  prohibit 
cooperation? 

B.  History  of  Cooperation 

1.  Have  you  in  the  past  cooperated  with  any  public 
libraries  or  agricultural  extension  agencies? 

2.  Explain  any  past  cooperation  between  public  librar-* 

ies  and  agricultural  extension  agencies. 

C.  Funding 

1.  Do  you  know  of  any  existing  xioney  for  cooperative 

efforts? 

2.  Discuss  the  possibilities  of  receiving  money  for 
cooperation. 

Joint  Planning 

1.  Is  there  now  any  joint  planning  between  state/ 
county  administration  in  public  jxbic*-i«s  and 
agricultural  extension  agencies? 

2-  Discuss  the  possibilities  of  joint  planring  by 
public  libraries  and  agricultural  e/.tensioi  agen*^ 
cies- 

3.  What  is  the  potential  for  joint  plaining  by  public 

libraries  ^nd  agricultural  extension  agencies? 
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£•  Services 


It  seeisa  to  me  that«  to  a  limited  degree,  of- 
couree,  public  libraries  ami  agricultural  exten- 
sion provide  the  same  type  of  services.  Do  you 
think  this  is  at  all  true? 

2.  If  you  agree  i#ith  the  above^  discuss  the  possibil- 
ity of  public  libraries  and  agricultural  extensicm 
agencies  cooperating  in  carrying  out  these  servic-* 
es. 

Disseaination  of  Information 

1.  Discuss  the  possibility  of  public  libraries  and 
agricultural  extension  agencies  cooperating  in 
providing  information  services  and  prcKlucts;  for 
example,  HELP  for  the  Citixens  of  wake  County 
published  by  Hake  County  Information  Referral 
Center,  and  Extension  Teletip  published  by  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Exteiurfoh  Service. 


II •  Future  Cooperation — What  cooperation  you  would  like  to 
exist  between  public  libraries  and  agricultural  extension 
agencies? 

A>  Cooperation 

1.  Discuss  your  views  on  what  c :ooper4.*tion  you  would 
like  to  see  exists  if  any,  l^tween  public  librar-* 
ies  and  agricultural  extension  agencies* 

B.  Funding 

1.  Discuss  what  funding  you  would  like  to  exist  for 
cooperation  between  public  libraries  and  agri- 
cultural extension  agencies. 

C.  Joint  Planning 

1«  Discuss  what  joint  planning  you  would  like  to 
exist  between  libraries  and  agricultural  extension 
agencies. 

D.  Services 

1.  Discuss  the  services  you  would  like  to  see  shared 

between  public  libraries  and  agricultural  extent 
sion  agencies. 

2.  How  should  the^  be  administered  and  delivered? 
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Diseenination  of  Inforaation 

1*  Describe  what  you  would  like  to  see  exist  between 
public  libraries  and  agricultural  extension  agen- 
cies in  your  handling  of  intorsation. 

2*  Discuss  what  cooperaticm  you  would  like  to  exist 
between  public  libraries  and  agricultural  exten-* 
sion  agencies  in  providing  inforaaticm  services 
axid  products* 
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PLAKMING  FOR  JAIL  SERVICE  IH  FREDERICK  COUNTY.  VIRGINIA* 

A  STUDY 


Thonas  Repenning 

St.  Mary's  College  Library 

8t.  Mary's  City*  MaryXand 


Backgrotfnd 


Early  in  August  1983,  the  Handley  Library  in  Winchester, 
Virginia  was  asked  to  provide  library  services  to  the  jails 
within  its  service  area.  There  are  two  jails  within  the 
service  area — a  women's  facility  in  Clarke  County,  and  a 
men's  facility  in  Frederick  County.  Both  of  the  jails  are 
maximum  security  facilities.  Most  of  the  inRatea  stay  for 
less  than  six  months* 

In  answer  to  this  request,  a  meeting  was  held  with  the 
Board  of  the  Library  at  which  they  fx>n6ented  to  the  service. 
A  meeting  vms  then  called  with  the  wardens  of  the  two  jails. 
Plans  were  made  to  begin  service  with  -jook  van  visits  every 
other  week.  This  service  could  only  be  provided  to  the 
Frederick  County  jai  1  due  to  problems  of  security  at  the 
wc^sen's  jail.  2t  was  decided  to  plan  service  for  the  men's 
jail  and  postpone  service  to  the  women's  jail. 

Proposal  for  Service 

The  ^jroposed  plan  is  to  place  .  *ore  collection  in  the 
Frederick  County  jail.  This  core  collection  will  consist 
of  about  two  hundred  books  which  will  include  a  basic  reference 
collection.     (See  Appendix)    The  rest  of  this  core  collection 


will  consist  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  materials  in 
paperback.  A  list  of  this  core  collection  ifill  be  made  and 
distributed  to  the  inaates.  The  existing  collection  in  the 
jail  will  be  weeded  by  the  library  staff  and  proper  shelving 
placed  in  the  jail. 

The  library  wi  11  also  supply  reference  service  by  phone 
and  through  the  mall.  Reference  questions  will  be  answered 
in  writing  (except  phone  questions)  and  sent  with  the  book 
van  librarian* 

The  dates  of  the  library  service^  as  well  as  the  library's 
t^ione  nunber  will  be  given  to  each  Insiate  as  he  enters  the 
facility.  A  survey  of  the  inmate's  reading  interests  was 
conductedr  so  neaningful  items  will  be  selected*  The 
resources  of  the  Handley  Library  (i.e.  the  circulating 
collection)  will  be  available  to  the  innates.  All  aaterials 
will  be  checked  out  to  the  jail  and  not  to  the  inmates 
thesiselves,  but  the  inmates  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
materials  given  to  tbeis  and  may  forfeit  use  of  materials  at 
the  discretion  of  the  book  van  librarian. 

Review  oi  the  Literature 

Th>  need  for  a  survey  of  the  reading  interests  and 
information  nreds  of  thp  inmates  is  well  docuisented  in  the 
literature.  The  populations  of  ^ails  do  not  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  population  in  general.  These  people 
can  generally  be  described  as  poor,  ethnic  minorities*  Their 
education  level  is  lower  than  the  general  population/  and 
many  are  sentally  disturbed.     Due  to  the  circunstan  -es  of  the 
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IWmI  systea  in  this  jntry,  this  pofHilation  is  housed  in 
sittgltt-sejc  institutions  ^ri th  adverse  livin9  conditions*^ 

Overall,  petals  in  prisons  are  ths  most  informtion  poor 
people  in  our  society. 2  Vo^el  found  that  inaates  have 
important  inforsation  needs  due  to  their  isolation*^  i^t, 
BiHse  of  these  needs  can  be  set  if  good  library  service  is 
provided*  One  of  the  eajor  stusbling  blocks  to  providing 
good  library  service  is  that  service  has  been  basckl  on  the 
educated  guesses  of  librarians  and  the  personaJ  experiences 
of  administrators  at  these  institutions.^  This  trend  has 
been  changing  during  the  last  decade*  Hore  research  is  now 
being  done  to  assess  the  needs  of  in&ates. 

The  recent  literature  points  to  inmate  i  ivolvesent  in  the 
selection  of  library  meterials.  Souza  found  that  the 
successful  prison  librarv  has  a  basic  collection  that  is  in 
tune  i#ith  the  abilities  and  needs  of  the  imsate  pojnilation.^ 
Rhea  Rubin»  who  overcame  many  difficulties  in  establishing 
service  to  the  Cocke  County  Illinois  Jail  System,  believes 
that  book  selection  must  be  based  on  the  needs  and  Irishes  of 
the  inmates.^  Richard  Barclay,  head  of  Bristol  Virginia  Jail 
Servicesr  has  found  that  the  best  selection  policy  is  to 
*give  thea  what  they  want."^ 

There  is  n^ide  agreement  the  fact  that  inmate  needs  must 
be  considered  in  the  selection  of  materials.  But,  there  are 
several  methods  of  finding  out  what  the  inmates  want  and 
need.  Several  librarians  have  used  inmate  advisory 
committees.^  This  is  not  a  good  approach  if  the  population 
is  in  constant  change  as  it  is  in  local   jail  populations. 
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Tho  Aaericai)  Library  Aa9ociatim*0#  Association  of  Special'* 
ised  and  Cooperative  Z«ibrary  Agencies  offers  suggestions* 
They  list  three  aethods  of  determining  innate  needsi  1} 
informal  personal  contact  with  the  insates,  2)  use  of 
existing  institutional  data«  3)  a  written  survey  of  inaate 
needs, ^ 

The  survey  aethod  seeas  to  be  the  aost  widely  reported  in 
the  literature.  One  of  the  sore  coaprehensive  and  of.^'pn 
cited  surveys  was  conducted  1^  the  HaryXand  Dei^rtaent  of 
Public  Safety  and  Correctional  Services.  The  Library 
Coordinator,  Btend^  Vogel,  suggests  an  inforaation  needs 
survey  and  not  a  reading  interest  survey #  because  a  large 
nuBiber  of  inaates  are  illiterate  and  will  not  be  served  by  a 
reading  interest  survey. Her  staff  developed  an  open  ended 
re8|H>n8e  survey  that  was  adainistered  personally.  Thia 
aethod  allowed  thea  to  discover  the  true  needs  as  the  inaates 
expressed  thea.  Coding  schemes  were  developed  to  quantify 
responses*  Overall,  the  group  concluded  that  the  survey  did 
provide  guidance  in  upgrading  library  services- 

The  RSA  Library  at  the  Virginia  State  Penitentiary 
conducted  a  library  users  survey.  This  written  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  inaates.  The  response  rate  was  only  16«4%*  The 
low  response  rate  was  attributed  to  a  nuaber  of  factors. 
These  weret  1)  the  survey  was  too  long;  2)  aany  inaates  are 
borderline  illiterates  and  possibly  were  not  able  to  redd  the 
survey r  3)  there  were  only  a  few  days  to  coaplete  the  survey; 
4)  the  inaates  were  apathetic  about  the  project It  was  also 
noted  that  soae  responses  were  not  in  line  with  daily  library 
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In  Texas #  Connie  House  conducted  a  survey  of  discussion 
groups  at  tvo  correctional  facilities.  This  was  a  printed 
questionnaire  vhich  »easured  the  respondent's  reading  habits 
and  general  characteristics.  House  warned  that  no  subjective 
fi|»eculations  or  interpretations  of  the  data  wexm  aade<  There 
tms  only  a  \^ry  smII  sample  selected. 

Satire  Scott  conducted  an  infornation  needs  and  reading 
interest  survey  of  the  adult  priscMiers  in  New  Mexico,  rioting 
the  iaportance  of  information  needs  analysis,  Scott  took  a 
nixed  approach.  Soae  questions  were  geared  to»  9*:ds  the 
inforsation  needs  of  the  innates,  while  others  asKe  ^  about 
the  reading  interests  and  library  use  habits  of  the  in'oates. 
Xn  this  study«  the  interview  was  the  preferred  setting,  but 
due  to  coBt«  it  was  not  feasible.  A  writte.i  questionnaire 
was  developed  with  only  a  few  open-ended  questions.  The 
survey  was  adieinistered  to  314  inmates  by  correctional 
administrators  and  staff.    There  was  a  100%  response  rate.^^ 

Th«  literature  dealing  with  library  service  to  correction- 
al facilities  is  quite  extensive.  There  are  many  examples  of 
surveys  used  in  state  or  regional  prisons.  These  institu- 
tions do  have  fairly  static  populations.  Stays  are  long«  and 
therefore,  the  population  has  members  who  will  be  there  for 
some  time.  Often  these  institutions  have  established  in- 
hcnsse  libraries. 

The  local  jails,  on  the  other  hand,  have  constantly 
changing  populations.  This  sakes  the  survey  method  for 
determining  inmate  needs  more  difficult.     There  is  little 
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literature  dealing  with  surveys  in  local  jails.  It  seeiss  the 
needs  of  this  group  are  determined  in  a  toxo  casual  Banner* 
If  at  all. 

thm  Survey 

There  trere  forty-^tt^  innates  included  in  the  population. 
Due  to  a  probles  with  arranging  individual  meetings  with 
each  insate,  the  questionnaire  was  handed  to  each  innite  who 
wished  to  participate.  All  inmates  were  askel  to 
psrticipate.  Twenty-two  inaates  responded  for  a  52%  response 
rate* 
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HAIi0t£Y  LIBRARY  SURVEY 


li^at  kinds  of  things  do  you  think  it  important  to  knotf 


What  kinde  of  inforsation  were  inportant  to  you  on  the 
outside  that  are  not  available  to  you  now?   


Mhich  of  the  following  is  the  sost  iaportant  for  you  to 
know  about?    (What  is  the  »oat  inportant  one?) 

A.  X^gal  Inforaiation,   Information  about  your  case,  or 
about  your  rights. 

B*    Information  about   getting  yourself  together,  or 
educated. 

C»   Infor&ation  to  help  people  on  the  outside*  like  help 
for  your  fasily. 

D.  Hedical  inforn&tion. 

E.  Inforaation  about  jobs*  working,  noney,  benefits. 
____  Oive  letter* 


When  you  have  free  time  what  do  you  prefer  to  do? 

 Study   Watch  TV  or  1^'sten  to  radio 

 Read  a  book  or  sagazine   Sleep 

 Talk  to  friends   ^Other  

 ^Write  letters   

 Play  cards  or  other  gases 

Do  you  read?   ^Yes   ^No 

If  so,  which  of  the  following  is  a  reason  you  read? 

 For  inforoati on  To  learn  to  do  sosething 

 For  ei^loysent   To  get  your  ai nd  off  problems 

 For  enjoylB*^nt   ^Other  

To  help  with  school   

There  are  different  types  of  things  to  read.  Which  type 
of  things  do  you  like  to  read? 

 Paperback  books   Newspapers 

 Hardback  books  Magazines 

 ^Comic  books   Others  


about? 


7.  c>o  you  read  a  newspaper? 


Y«B 


Ho 


If  yas,  how  often? 


Evary  day 

]Few  lives  a  week 

'About  once  a  week 


Sundays  only 
[XjesB  than  any 
of  the  above 


8«  What  aagaeines  do  you  like  to  read? 


9.  Miat  kinds  of  information  are  iaportant  to  you  in  papers 
and  Mgasines?  


10.  Here  is  a  list  of  books.     Please  check  those  that  you 
like  to  read. 

_^Be8t  Sellers 
Classics 
Westerns 

Mysteries  or  detective  stories 
__ThrJIIirf 
 Science  fiction 

RoiBances 

Adventure  stories 
 Poetry 

__Be}lefsx    Religicn»  j^ilosophy,  the  occult 
 ^Dnders tending  yourself  and  cth«*rs 

People  and  places s    Bi story f  travel ,  biography 

 Dooks  about  Aisericai    Politics,  society^  culture 

 Science  and  Technologyi    How  things  work 

Outdoors I    Plants,  animals »  the  environment 
 Arts  and  crafts 

Hobbies  and  do-it-yourself 
 ^Sports,  gajsesy  sports  players 

Books  about t  si nor i ties #  wc»Ben,  other  groups 

guwor 

 ^Dther  


11.  What  was  the  last  grade  you  completed  in  school? 

1?.  What  age  were  you  when  you  left  school?   

13*  How  old  are  you  now?   
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Result g 
Question  One 

The  inafites  were  as)ce<5  to  list  those  Kinds  of  things  they 
thought  it  important  to  know  about.  Seventy-seven  percent 
responded  to  the  quest ionnaire^  The  responses  included: 
drug  end  alcohol  rehabilitation,  environment,  faaily,  God, 
law/rights,  living  a  norsal  l^fe,  the  occult,  philosophy, 
sports,  staying  out  of  trouble^  war,  work,  amS  world  events. 

Question  Two 

There  were  15  responses  (68%)  to  the  question  dealing 
with  the  kinds  of  infortsation  i&portant  to  know  about  on  the 
outside  that  are  not  available  on  the  inside.  The  responses 
includ  )ds  astronosy,  family  problems,  future  goals,  geo- 
graphy* girls^  govern^ient,  jobs,  law,  outdoor  life,  sports, 
and  weather  reports. 

Question  Three 

Those  answering  the  si^rvey  were  asked  to  indicate  which 
of  five  different  areas  of  information  it  was  important  for 
thea  to  know  about.     Table  I  shc^s  the  r^Sflts. 

Question  Four 

Participants  were  asked  to  indicate  what  they  preferred 
to  do  during  their  free  time.  The  responses  are  shown  in 
Table  2« 
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Table  1 

Most  Important  Type  of  Information 


Percent 


Legal  inforttation^  information  about 

your  case,  or  about  your  rightfs  12 

Inforsation  about  getting  yourself 

together #  or  educated  11 

Inforsation  to  help  people  on  the 

outsidef   like  help  for  your  fa»ily  1 

Medical  iaformation  0 

Inforaation  about  jobs,  working, 

sioney,  benefits  0 


54,0 
50.0 

0.0 
27.2 


Table  2 
Use  of  Free  *^iiae 


Response 

Frequency 

Percent 

Study 

5 

22.7 

Read  a  book  or  siagaxine 

14 

63.6 

Talk  to  friends 

e 

36,3 

Write  letters 

13 

59.0 

Play  cards  or  other  ga^tes 

10 

45.4 

Watch  TV  or  listen  to  radio 

8 

36.3 

Sleep 

4 

18,0 

Other  (painting) 

1 

4«5 

Question  Five 

When  asked  if  they  read,  twenty  respondents  (91%) 
indicated  that  they  do,  while  only  2  (9%)  answerea  no.  Those 
surveyed  were  also  asked  to  indicate  the  reasons  that  they 
read.    The  results  can  be  seen  in  Table  3* 
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Table  3 
Reasona  for  Heading 


Fraquency 


For  information  II 

For  esqployment  3 

For  enjoyment  23 

To  help  with  sc^u>oI  1 

To  learn  to  do  arae thing  7 

To  9et  your  Bind  off  probless  12 

Other  (Paea  the  tise^  exercise  the  mind, 

llXe  to  read)  3 


50.0 
13«6 
59.0 
4.5 
31.0 
54.5 

13.6 


Question  six 

The  population  was  asked  to  nark  a  list  of  reading 
naterial  types  to  indicate  their  preferences.  These  are 
shown  in  Table  4. 


Response 


T'»ble  4 
Types  of  Materials 


Fregucncy 


Percent 


Paperback  Books 
Hardback  Books 
Comic  Books 
Newspapers 
Magasines 
Other 


14 
9 
6 

15 
15 
0 


63.6 
40.9 
27.2 
68.1 
68.1 
0.0 
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Question  neven 

When  M\0d  it  they  read  a  newspaper^  21  (95%)  aaid  yes. 

While  only  I  (4,5%)  saiJ  no.  Respondents  mre  also  lisleed  to 
indicate  ho«^  often  they  read  the  p^per.  Thia  is  shorn  in 
Table  5. 

Table  5 
Newspaper  Reading 

Rrsponse  Frequency  Percent 

Every  day  18  61 .8 

A  few  tioes  a  week  1  4«5 

Abcnit  once  a  waeX  0  0.0 

Sundays  only  0  0.0 

X#esB  than  any  of  the  above  1  4.5 

Question  Eight 

All  thos**  responding  to  the  questionnaire  listed  naga- 
sines  they  liK*»  to  read.  Theme  periodicals  weret  Easy  Rider 
(four  responses),  Penthouse  (four  responses).  Playboy  (four 
resi>onseB}#  American  Law  Review.  Arts  an<^  Crafts^  Cycle 
Cuide«  TixA d  a nd  S t r eaa ,  Guns  and  AgiTO»  Heavy  Hetal^  Hot  Rod , 
Life,  WechanicB  Illustrated^  0»ni  ^  Outdoor  Li f e^  Popular 
Mechanics^  Science  Digest,  S®i thsonian,  sports  Illustrated, 
Tige,  and  nine  other  publications. 

Question  Nine 

When  asked  about  important  inforsation  in  the  papers  and 
BsgasineSt  twenty  respondents  (91%)  listed  the  followingt 
conies,  hunting  issues,   inforsation  about  people  in  trouble^ 
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jobSt  law,  local  eventSf  medicine,  news  and  sporie,  ecience^ 
atyXas  of  drasst  want  ads^  and  world  events* 

Question  Ten 

Table  6  shows  the  responses  to  the  question  dealin9  with 
the  types  of  booXs  the  respondents  like  to  read. 

Question  Eleven 

The  median  response  for  hi9hest  grade  coopXcttrd  was  the 
eleventh  grade*    The  range  ran  froa  grade  six  to  college. 

Quest ioc  Twelve 

The  respondents  reported  ages  ranging  froa  thirteen  to 
twenty-three  ai  the  time  they  left  school »  This  corresponds 
to  a  sedian  age  of  seventeen* 

Question  Thirteen 

The  TCdian  age  of  the  respondents  was  t>renty-ore  with  a 
range  of  eighteen  to  fifty* 
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TaMe  6 
Subject  Preference 


Frequgncy 


Percent 


Best  Sellers  9 

Classics  5 

Westerna  6 

Kysteries  or  detective  stories  7 

Thrillers  9 

Science  fiction  6 

Ronances  ^ 

Adventure;  stories  11 

Poetry  7 

Belief St    Religion^  philosophy, 

the  occult  8 

Understanding  yourself  and  others  6 

People  and  placess    History,  travel, 

t>io9raphy  9 

Books  dibout  Americas     Politics*  society, 

culture  5 

Science  \nd  technol'>gyj    How  things  work  5 

Outdoors:     Plants,  animals^  environssent  15 

Arts  and  crafts  6 

Hobbies  and  do-it-yourself  9 

Sports,  gasesf  sports  players  13 

Books  about «     Minorities,  women,  other 

groups  6 

Hu&or  7 

Other  (Historical  fir^^icn,  classics, 

Mgasinesf   law,  yoga}  4 


40.9 
22.7 
27.2 
31.0 
40*9 
27.2 
18.1 
50.0 
31. B 

36.3 
27.2 

40.9 

22.7 
22.7 
6B.1 
27.2 
40*9 
'^9.0 

27.2 
31-8 

18  1 
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Though  the  survey  s«thod  had  to  be  changed  due  to  the 
problesm  with  interviewing  the  insatee^  it  is  believed  that 
the  results  will  be  valuable  in  providing  service  to  the 
Jail-  At  this  stage  of  the  service,  the  library  can  only 
provide  reading  loaterials  and  reference  services.  The  non- 
readers  who  could  not  complete  the  survey  can  still  be  served 
by  the  reference  services.  The  librarian  will  have  to  sake  a 
point  of  telling  the  inaates  at  each  visit  of  the  availabili-* 
ty  of  reference  service. 

The  results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  the  core  collec- 
tion placed  in  the  jail  should  contain  oaterials  that 
include  legal  r*sference  and  psychological  self^^h^lp  books. 
There  should  also  be  light  reading  materials  covering  a  broad 
range  of  subjects,  including  materials  about  sports  and  the 
outdoors.  iVdventure  stories,  thrillers,  and  best  sellers 
should  also  be  represented* 

The  respondents  indicated  a  great  demand  for  newspapers 
and  isagasines.  Any  saga^^ines,  but  especially  those  dealing 
with  sports,  BO*"orcycles  and  woisen  should  be  obtained  by 
donation.  The  problea  of  equal  ;iccess  for  all  insates 
precludes  the  library  frosn  purc'.asing  magazines  Newspaper s 
are  purchased  by  the  insateS/  and  for  the  saae  reason  as 
r-gaeines,  will  not  be  purchased  by  the  library. 

The  Boater  ial  a  suppl  i  ed  sho^ild,  above  all,  provide 
enter tai  nsent  I  but  there  should  also  be  i  nf  orxsat  i  vi« 
aateriikls.  Paperbacks  arc  preferred  and  are  the  least  costly 
type  of  saterial.     As  much  eater ial  in  paperback  as  possible 
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should  bd  obtained. 

There  is  sc^e  que8ti<^  ae  to  the  correctness  of  the  grade 
ctNapIetCKl  response.  The  personnel  feel  the  grede  level  is 
80fiewh£t  iMer.  Therefore,  it  seens  the  ttateri&le  obtained 
for  the  imates  use  should  nostly  be  written  for  a  second-^ 
year  high  school  student*  but  there  should  be  so&e  range  ot 
reading  levels  among  the  Rater ials. 

Eva^luation 

In  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  service  provided  to  the 
Frederick  County  Jail,  sose  sieasurefiient  sethods  nust  be 
ispleciented.  Circulation  statistics  would  be  one  of  the  best 
tools  to  ttoasure  effectiveness-  It  will  be  the  responsibili-* 
ty  of  the  book  van  librarian  to  sainlain  a  rough  record  of 
the  types  of  books  circulated.  This  can  be  done  using  the 
eiaple  tally  sheet  used  by  the  library  for  its  regular 
circulation.  It  was  decided  that  books  will  not  be  charged 
out  to  individual  innatesr  but  rather  to  the  jail  service. 
Paperback  books  will  not  be  controlled  in  any  way*  Paper- 
backs will  just  be  distributed  upon  demand. 

After  six  months  of  service ,  the  inmates  will  he  surveyed 
again.  The  sa»e  survey  should  be  used,  to  detersiane  whether 
the  needs  of  the  population  have  changed.  The  six  nonth 
survey  will  be  used  by  the  librarian  to  maktf  adjustments  to 
the  core  collection.  After  nine  months  of  service/  another 
survey  should  be  made.  This  can  be  a  aisple  survey  in  which 
iiiMtes  are  asked  to  evaluate  the  service.  The  six  aonth 
surveyi   the  nine  aonth  survey*   and  circulation  statistics 
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mill  he  usea  to  evaluate  the  eZfectlraness  of  the  service  In 
meeting  the  neede  of  the  injaates. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  population  *e«  one  in  a 
conatant  state  of  chan9e\  it  MiXl  be  very  ispr  cant  for  the 
librarian  to  be  aware  of  special  needs  and  of  diasatiafaction 
liithin  the  population  with  regard  to  the  service.  The 
librarianr  the  Director  of  the  r'^'iidley  Library,  and  the 
reference  librarian  will  aeet  quarterly  to  diacuea  the 
general  level  of  service  and  any  problems*  After  one  year, 
these  people^  along  with  the  urara^n  of  the  jail  and  the  Jail 
Project  Coord inatorf  will  weet  to  evaluate  the  service  and 
plan  future  service. 
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JICFEKENCE  t^RKS  FOR  OIRE  COLLECTXOI 

Bartltttt's  rani  liar.  Quotations 
BXac1ic*«  2*av  Dictimiary 
Guineas  Book  of  Itorld  Records 
CN^upational  Outlook  Handbook 
RandiMB  House  Encyclopedia 
Secretary's  BandtK>ok 

Covernoent  Organisation  Manual 
WetMiter'a  Third  Unabrid9ed  Dictionary 
What  Color  Is  Your  Parachute?  (job  hunting  materials) 
World  Alsanac 
World  Book  Encyclopedia 

Sources  Library  t>evelopmot  Branch*  Virginia  State  Library 
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EXTENDZMG  LIBKARY  SERVICES  TO  EXTEtiDED  CAMPUS  FROGRAHS 


Litaarlan 
Dubois  Crapus 

The  PennsylvaQia  Stete  Unlv«roity 

Distance  and  dispersion  have  bean  the  bane  of  rural  Amri'^ 
cans  seeking  educational  and  cultural  opportunities t 
The  scope  and  the  interest  in  their  rural  information  needs 
have  been  ncsglected  Litil  recently,  when  the  1980  census 
docuBtentecl  the  demographic  shift  into  rural  areas.  S<K:io- 
logical  examination  has  shorn  that  rural  adults  are  continu- 
ing their  education  as  a  neans  of  dealing  with  impacting 
technology «  changing  essployr^nt  pattt^rnst  and  fulfillnmnt 
of  personal  and  professional  goals »  Often  this  post*^secondary 
education  is  sought  within  the  rural  community  environs 
through  off-*campus  courses. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  education  which  is  convenient 
in  temu!  of  tise  and  location,  instituti  ns  of  higher  learning 
hold  programs  at  sites  away  from  the  main  campus.  These 
programs  comprise  what  is  5ome:.in«6  called  distance  education 
with  of f -campus r  or  extended  campus  courses.  The  students 
are  referred  to  as  external  or  extension  studenta. 
Characteristically*    they  differ  from  on-campus  students. 

heir  average  a^e  is  33-35,  most  are  employed  full-tin^, 
a  d  they  tend  to  be  highly  motivated.  They  are  generally 
in  classes  that  parallel  those  on  campus «  but  their  environment 
is  different.  Classes  are  held  at  night/  once  or  twice 
a  week,   in  a  classroom  that  might  be  in  a  coimnimity  college. 


a  high  school,  or  even  in  a  library.  The  instructor  io 
available  for  consultation  only  on  class  days  and  otherwise 
might  be  a  long  distance  call  away.  In  rural  comaunities* 
library  resources  B4r<y  be  few  a«id  may  be  in  aore  than  one 
location*  such  as  in  the  public  library  and  in  the  co«anunity 
college  liinrary."  (Jchnson«  p.  77.)  In  addition,  the  ex- 
ternal etirJent  nay  be  further  disadvantaged  by  an  isolation 
fros  his  clafcrsrooa  peers.  Given  his  full-tiae  work  schedule 
and  the  geographic  distribution  of  his  felX<^  ,assaate8«  he 
aay  have  limited  opportunities  to  co»aunicate  academical- 
ly with  others.  This  notion  of  singularity  aay  be  further 
influenced  by  the  gap  of  5-20  years  that  an  off-caapus  stu- 
dent has  experiekiced  since  his  high  school  graduation  fron 
formal  studies.  Be  nay  feel  insecure  and  inadequate  with  his 
present  learning/study  strategies » 

The  external  student  paying  the  same  tuition  as  the  on- 
caapus  student  necessarily  has  the  saae  expectations  of 
qnality  education,  proficient  instructors,  and  relevant 
resources.  The  focus  of  this  article  is  to  exaaine  off- 
caapus  library  services  relative  to  uhe  issue  of  relevant 
resources.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  educational 
institution  for  providing  library  support  services?  What  are 
the  necessary  conditions  for  adequate  services  apropos  of 
standard  i^nageaent  practices?  What  Kinds  of  services  are 
being  provided  as  off-^caapus  library  prograas? 
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As  early  as  1931  The  American  Library  Aasociation 
acknowledged  the  handicap  that  oft-cft^^a  students 
suffered  froo  the  lack  of  book  saterial.  At  that 
tlBM  the  AtA  surveyed  institutions  that  offered 
extension  classes.  In  aost  cases  the  local  librar- 
ies Mere  expected  to  serve  the  needs  of  those 
students*  AT^A  found  that  few  institutions  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  service  to  their  ourn  stu* 
dents  and  recomaended  at  that  tine  that  the  col- 
le9es  and  universities  infers  the  local  public 
X^kbraries  of  their  extensim  activities  and  send 
books  froa  the  university  to  their  local  librar- 
ies*    (Forrest,  p.  12.) 

The  ALA  did  not  distinguish  urban  froa  rural  off-campus 

library  services.     Today  as  in  the  past,   urban  extension 

students  have  available  to  thexi  sany  places  to  get  inforna- 

tiottf   such  as  comsercial  bookstores,   acadenic  libraries  of 

other  institutions  located  in  the  city,   special  libraries, 

and  a  broad  range  of  governffient  ai^  social  agencies,  ciear^ 

ly,  when  the  hose  institution  refuses  supportive  library 

seasures  to  the  external  student,    those  located  in  rural 

areas  experience  greater   impediments   to  securing  needed 

information. 

By  addressing  this  charge  of  accountability  to  the  uni^ 
versity  and  its  library,  the  ALA  philosophically  recognised 
the  unreasonable  duality  expected  of  the  public  library. 
Today,  we  better  understand  why  one  library  type  cannot 
substitute  for  another*  ^'Public,  university,  college*"^ 
school,  and  special  libraries  may  generally  adhere  to  the 
same  group  of  basic  principles  of  collection  development, 
but  the  specific  objectives  of  these  types  of  libraries  are 
not  identical.  The  libraries  operate  in  different  environ- 
ments^ serve  different  groups  of  people,  and  often  collect 
different  types  of  materials."     (Bonk,  p.  25.) 
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The  1967  ALA  Quidelinas  reiterated  the  responsibility  of 
the  colleges  and  universitiee  toward  off-canpus  students  by 
calling  fors  regular  and  adequate  funding  of  library  pro- 
grams; the  provision  of  services  by  a  professional  librarian; 
journal  materials,  indexes,  reference  materialSf  and  col-- 
lateral  reading.  {Aaerican  Library  Association,  "^O-SS.) 
Besides  changing  the  title  fr^a  ''Guidelines  for  Library 
Services  to  Extension  Students"  to  "Guidelines  for  Extended 
Canpus  Library  Services,"  the  new  1982  revision  expanded  the 
scope  of  library  services  and  offered  a  broader  concept  of 
inclusion  in  programs* 

ALA  recognises  the  following  six  components  of  a  library 
program  as  necessary  conditions  for  adequate  services t 

1)  Planning — the  library  should  identify  the  inforisatim 
needs  of  students  and  faculty  in  extended  caspus 
prograss,  and  arrange  to  seet  these  ne€^s# 

2)  Finances — the  library  should  provide  continued  fi- 
nancial support  for  addressing  the  needs  of  the 
extended  casipas  corssunity. 

J)  Per8onnel--*qualif ied  library  personnel  should  be 
sBployed  to  plan*  impleiRent  and  evaluate  library 
prog**a3ss  addressing  the  neeas  of  extended  canpus 
students  and  faculty. 

A)  Facilities — the  library  should  provide  facilities  and 
equipment  sufficient  in  size,  nusber,  and  scope  to 
attain  the  ot  actives  of  the  extended  caspus  progras. 
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5}       {(e90i«rces--*access  to  library  saterials  in  sufficient 
RUBberr   Bcope,   and  format   (print  an4  non-print) 
should  be  provided. 
6)  Services — those  offered  to  students  and  faculty  in 
extended  caapus  programs  should  be  designed  to  seet 
etfecti\  ly  a  wide  range  of  different  inforaationaX 
and    bibliographic  needs* 
Sach  of  these  six  elesents  is  substantiated  with  recoaaended 
actions,  qualifiers^  or  seaaures  through  which  iapleaentation 
shc»ild  be  approached. 

The  guidelines  serve  as  a  fraoei#oi.k  without  placing  pre<- 
scriptive  lisitation  or  nornative  restrictions  on  their 
enactnent.  They  allow  for  flexibility  and  diversity  appro-* 
prists  to  the  defined  needs  of  var  -ing  instructional 
prograsis.  As  Gerard  B.  HcCabe  state<7  at  tf^  1982  Off-Caapus 
Library  Services  Conference,  "These  ^guidelines'  are  quite 
specific  on  the  scope  of  services.  Carefully  thought  out, 
their  obvicws  intent  is  to  advocate  provision  of  fully  ade~ 
quate  services.  The  implication  is  clear,  library  service 
for  extension  or  continuing  education  students  should  be 
equal  in  quality  to  the  service  on  the  hoae  caapus*"  {Mc- 
Cabe,  p.  1S« ) 

If  no  program  is  in  place  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  ex- 
ternal BtudentS/  a  proposal  is  the  first  step  in  initiating 
one*  Mary  Ann  Walker  and  Mar  jo  Maxwell,  both  participants  at 
the  previc^sly  cited  tronference,  offer  soae  practical  sug- 
gestions to  follow*  Z  suggest  them  to  you  in  susaary  form 
as  the  best  advice  on  how  to  start  that  can  be  fc^nd  in  the 
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current  litarature.  TalKin9  to  library  colleagues — local, 
area,  amS  statewide — is  a  way  of  getting  valuable  inforaa- 
tiODf  of  learning  firsthand  fros  the  philosophies  and  eu^ 
periences  of  others.  Read  the  archival  literature  about 
the  institution;  aission  statements  and  other  statements 
in  college  catalogs^  newspapers,  and  other  printed  matter 
that  details  the  institution's  philosoi^y  of  service  will 
help  forsulate  your  basic  «^ ssunptions.  took  for  specifics 
about  the  off-campus  pr  >graa,  such  as  number  of  stud«-  u\ » 
total  credit  enrollxmnt,  differential  tuition,  other  applica- 
ble student  services t  etc.  Carefully  study  the  course  de- 
scriptions in  the  college  catalog  and  any  available  course 
ryllabi  Mith  particular  atrention  to  library  oriented  as- 
signments. Consult  witli  the  off**caapu8  teaching  faculty, 
discussing  specifics  of  the  course  offerings.  Wibu  writing 
the  pro|»>sal  give  examples  of  specific  courses  and  sugges- 
tions of  library  support  for  these  courses^  Survey  the 
local  library  resources  by  on-site  visits,  noting  collection 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  the  affec*  off-canpus  students' 
needs.  Explore  the  options.  Consider  several  levels  of 
library  support  in  tenas  of  range  of  funding  requiresents, 
personnel  requi resents,  and  cotsplexity  of  services.  Know  the 
raisif ications  of  aach  level  of  service.  Finally,  present  the 
proposal  in  detail  with  an  accompanying  budget  that 
includes!  staffing  requirements  and  costs^  travel  allow- 
ances, equipment  considerations  and  costs,  postage/  aateri- 
als  costs-  telephone  expenses,  and  computer  costs  for  data- 
base searching.     recognize  that  the  propc^al  can  be  iaple- 
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Mnte<S  in  phases  and  adopt  suitable  tiaa  Units  for  various 

pluses*     (Walker,  pp*  27-*33#) 

One  of  the  Mat  teaic  mya  to  integrate  library  support 

into  off-cefiipus  prograss  is  to  provide  resources  at  the 

site*    As  the  ''Guidelines'  suggest «  a  professional  librarian 

is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  and  nain- 

tainissg  this  out-o£-house  collectic^.    Hebster  University,  in 

St.  SiOuis,  offers  local,  natimal,   and  international  fcrduca*- 

ticMial  programs  eaploying  this  delivery  systea  of  service* 

For  each  area  of  concentration  available  in  the 
progran,  a  core  collection  of  books  is  developed 
and  updated  by  the  faculty  m  the  discipline, 
mabers  of  the  University  administration,  and  the 
University  librarian.  In  developing  the  collec- 
tionSf  atteapts  are  Bade  to  include  aateriaXs  which 
would  not  likely  be  available  in  the  local  area  and 
to  avoid  duplicating  available  resources*  These 
books  are  placed  at  the  site  for  the  duration  uf 
the  prograjB  &nC  circulate  to  students  and  faculty. 
(Luebbert,  p.  61,) 

Ac<?esB  to  these  fully  cataloged  materials  is  through  a  card 
catalog  representing  the  complete  am)  current  collection  as 
it  temporarily  existc>.  In  addition  to  books,  the  Webster 
collection  houses  16ma  films  aud  a  select  grouping  of  jour- 
nals from  each  discipline  area* 

The  approach  just  presented  can  work  even  if  there  is  no 
library  at  the  off-cajnpua  site,  off -campus  sites  which  have 
a  library  can  facilitate  the  task  of  housing  main  campus 
resources  for  external  students ►  Webster  University,  for 
example,  provides  services  in  toth  settings*  Some  of  the 
Webster  sites  are  located  at  s)ilitary  installations  where 
established  base  libraries  operate.  University  library 
materials  are  accepted  into  the  military  collection  and  the 
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teM  librarian  aseuseo  custody  for  the  designated  loan  per-* 
iod*  tlie  process  of  loaning  Mterials  nay  be  siaplified 
and  the  progras  enhanced  hy  the  availability  of  a  profesaion- 
al  in  this  kind  of  service  structure. 

Since  Webster  University  deliberately  atteapts  to  avoid 
duplication  of  local  resources #  there  ia  an  assumption  that 
students  say  have  to  visit  local  libraries  for  sone  basic 
tools,  fseBbers  of  a  coisGunity,   they  usually  are  not 

charged  for  borrowing  privileges;  homver*  if  users'  fees  are 
charged,  the  university  aasuaes  the  costs  for  students p 
(tuebbert,  p..  61* } 

Soaetlses  non-academic  considerations,  such  as  spatial 
limitations,  inconvenient  access^  security  liability,  and 
circulation  management*  prohibit  establishing  depository 
collections  at  off-campus  sites*  Then,  alternative  locatioKs 
siust  be  sought » 

public  libraries  in  the  distance  education  cosiaunities  sav 
agree  to  temporarily  house  the  university  collection*  Formal 
or  inforaal  agreeaents  may  be  reached  hy  the  participating 
head  librarians  of  the  public  and  acadesilc  libraries  after  a 
comprehensive  discussion  ot  the  level  of  service  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  discussion  may  Include  »any  topics.  How  aany 
item  vlll  be  placed?  Will  the  reserve  items  be  on  a  cir- 
culating or  non^circulating  status?  What  is  the  course  n€ 
action  for  overdue  materials?  Who  assumes  financial  respon- 
sibility for  Aissing  resources?  Wha<  is  the  term  of  univer- 
sity loan?  What  are  the  provisions  for  initial  delivery  and 
subsequent  return  of  the  university  collection? 
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Oiic«  the  initial  collaboration  is  adtiieved*  the  acadeBlc 
iitearian  ahouid  pake  periodic  visits  to  the  ptihlic  li^ary, 
uayaXXy  coinciding  with  the  end  ot  a  ae&ester.  This  is  an 
opportune  tiae  for  both  librarians  to  evaluate  the  agreed 
upon  procedureSf  discuss  probleiss^  and  seek  isproveaents . 
Relationships  between  the  two  institutions  are  strengthened 
lay  such  dialogue  and  interaction. 

X«aurentian  University*  in  Canada,  is  one  institution  that 
utiliEes  the  public  libraries  for  its  depository 
collections.  In  return,  "the  University,  for  its  part, 
expresses  its  gratitude  through  honorariuas  in  the  forw  of 
t)ook8  or  donations  to  local  books  fuv)ds.  The  sise  of  each 
UonorariuiK  is  detersined  by  the  aeiount  of  course-related 
arf^vity  which  has  occurred  in  the  given  centre  during  the 
year.*    <Mount,  p.  48.) 

Soise  institutions  of  higher  learning  nay  prefer  a 
contract-like  agreesent  with  a  public  library.  st*  Josejp^'s 
college  of  tiew  York  and  Levittown  Public  Library^  for  ex- 
ample, have  engaged  in  a  cooperative  venture.  St.  Joseph's 
college  recognized  that  the  Levittown  Public  Library  had  a 
st*'uiig  i,r»i  lection  in  the  acadeaic  program  areas  offered  at 
its  off-caspus  location.  Furthertr^re,  the  public  library  was 
geographically  close  to  this  site.  A  propitious  arrangement 
could  satisfy  the  "Guidelines"  and  provide  needed  services  to 
the  off-caspus  students.  An  agreement  was  signed  in  January, 
1961. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreeaent  specified  that 
St.  Joseph's     College  would  initially  expend  approxisately 
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$2«500  for  books  and  journal  aubacriptions  relating  to  the 
college's  health  program*  Books^  property  of  the  colleget 
woQld  be  integrated  into  the  public  library's  c^ollcction, 
after  being  ordered  and  processed  the  public  library  at 
college  empenee.  As  a  cmtimiing  cQ»»itnent«  St.  Joseph^s 
wcKild  purchase  naterials  annually,  contributing  to  collection 
enrichaent.  St.  Joseph's  students  fiM  Nassau  County  ^ho 
haire  direct  access  cards  would  be  entitled  to  borroifing 
privileges^  an  orientation^  and  reference  services.  ho 
external  students^  they  wcmld  find  the  course-related  ssater^ 
ials  they  needed  for  their  education.  The  agreement  also 
calls  for  a  year-to-year  ter»  with  autoaatic  reneiral.  Dis- 
solution of  the  agreenent  is  possible  if  one  of  the  parties 
notifies  the  other  in  writing  within  60  days  of  the  renewal 
date.  In  this  caset  books  would  be  renoved  to  St.  Joseph's 
College;  journals  would  be  retained  by  the  Levittown  k'ublic 
Library.  The  library  would  not  assuse  liability  for  nissing 
items.     (Travis^  p.  88.; 

This  xMirticular  eXBm|#:-^  of  sharing  rescnarces  may  not  be  as 
applicable  to  rural  locations  as  to  urban  ones,  one  of  the 
reasons  that  St.  Joseph's  College  was  attracted  to  the  Levit- 
town Public  Library  was  the  strong  resource  collection  in  the 
area  of  the  acft<?e»ic  program  at  Levittown.  Given  larger 
collections  emanating  frcwo  larger  budgets,  public  libraries 
in  urban  areas  have  a  greater  propensity  for  attracting  such 
arrangements  with  colJoges  and  universities  than  do  rural 
public  libraries.  in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  the  per 
capita  financial  suppor     for  rural  public  libraries  averages 
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about  $3 .as.  Coapare  that  with  the  average  oer  capita  sop- 
port  of  $7,35  for  Pittsburcjh  public  libraries  and  $8,15  for 
Philadelphia  public  libtariee.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Pennsylvania  rural  public  libraries  i^ith  their  average  14«400 
iteas  will  not  have  the  same  Icind  of  drawing  poi^r  as  the 
urban  center  library,  (United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, p.  16*)  But,  no  patter  where  a  depository  collection 
exists  or  under  what  type  of  arrangesentf  the  external  stu- 
dent should  be  Bade  aware  that  this  is  only  a  ssall  per- 
centage of  what  is  avaiXable  to  him  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
college  or  university.  The  academic  library  can  provide 
still  aore  resources. 

Technology  has  given  the  seans  to  display  the  entire 
library  collection  to  off-caa^s  students.  CCm  catalogs  with 
nicrofiche  readers  can  be  placed  at  the  off-^campus  sites  for 
use  by  these  students.  Since  the  profile  of  extension  stu- 
dents shoi'ed  that  aost  graduated  from  high  school  5-20  years 
earlier,  it  is  advisable  to  give  soae  instruction  both  on 
nicrofiche  as  a  format  and  on  the  individual  elements  of 
the  citations*  preferably ^  this  should  be  done  by  a  librar- 
ian, rather  than  an  instructor. 

In  I980r  the  College  of  the  Siskiyous,  in  California^ 
enbarKed  on  an  amplified  version  of  providing  such  catalogs 
to  its  off-csspus  students.  Using  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (LSCA)  funds,  the  college^  public,  and 
school  libraries  had  their  holdings  records  machine'-converted 
to  produce  a  combined  COM  catalog  of  all  local  and  area 
resources.      It   was  estimated  that   115<000  books  and  6,000 
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records  and  t«^>cis  were  identified  in  this  projet^t.  rorBerly* 
nme  of  thd  off-caaous  teaching  lites  in  any  of  the  seventeen 
tome  had  any  catalog  of  available  resources*  Nm,  i  pool  of 
identified  materials  can  be  uaed«  Funding  for  this  project 
also  included  s  delivery  systeis*  TI.e  grant  provided  for  the 
purchsse  of  a  front  wheel  drive  Asericsn  station  wagon  that 
tNTftves  the  extrem  ice  and  snow  conditions  and  the  tttountain** 
ouB  terrain  to  reach  resotts  and  rural  sites*     (Zinser,  pp*** 

Many  libraries  have  proceeded  beyond  COM  catalogs  to 
produce  on-line  catalogSf  employing  computer  technology.  The 
isore  sophisticated  capabilities  Involve  dial-up  access'* 
through  modems  from  remote  terminals  (i*e*  ones  not  in  the 
library  confines}  such  as  from  other  campus  locations,  of- 
fices #  homes,  or  apartsmnts. 

Pennsylvania  State  University  has  such  an  on-line  system 
in  operation.  Its  na»e  is  L2AS«  Library  Information  Access 
System.  With  this  uaer-f r iendly  system^  the  students  can 
search  the  holdings  records  by  author ,  title,  subject,  or 
call  number.  LIAS  contains  information  about  the  bcK^ks, 
serials,  music  scores,  sound  recordings,  theses,  government 
document s«  microforms,  maps,  and  archives  ownt^S  by  the  l^ni** 
versity  Libraries.  Users  can  access  a  specific  Penn  State 
library  or  all  of  the  University  libraries  simultaneously. 

Students  can  search  via  the  library  terminals  in-house,  or 
they  can  search  via  the  direct-dial  sccess,  using  remote 
terminals  and  modems.  z,ocal  telephone  numbers  are  provided 
at  each  campus  location.    Costs  to  users  are  only  those  for  a 
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local  telephone  toll  or  a  long-^di stance  charge^  deii^ndino 
upon  th9  eource  IcK^ation  of  the  call* 

r^uiSenis  at  of£**canpus  sites  can  have  access  to  an  entire 
library  or  libraries  holdings  records  if  terminals  and  modew 
are  aade  available  at  the  sites.  If  budgeting  restrictions 
prohibit  such  installations,  the  students  should  be  inforsed 
that  direct-dial  .'*cess  potential  does  exist.  They  say  om 
the  necessary  hardware  personalZyt  or  they  say  have  it  avail- 
able at  their  worK  places,  or  through  a  public  library* 

If  hardware  is  in  place  at  the  sites,   another  field  base 

activity  is  p^issiblt — d&tabase  searching.     Skilled  librarian 

can  assist  off-cr^apus  students  in  legating  appropriate  liter^ 

ature  sources  electronically.    Some  colleges  and  universities 

also  offer  bibliographic  instruction  progras*{  to  off^ca&pus 

studer  <::s  which  include  computer  searches.    When  the  National 

College  of  Education  (Evanston,    Illinois)  was  reviewing  and 

evaluating  its  curricu,        progras  planners  upheld  the  i»- 

portance  of  the  conputer  search. 

First,  they  felt  that  adult  students,  usually 
eisploycfd  full-tiae,  required  assistance  i^  gather- 
ing information  about  available  literature,  and 
such  students  do  not  have  free  tine  available  to 
conduct  lengthy  loanual  searches  for  source  BBter-* 
ial •  Secondf  program  personnel  f el t  that  exposure 
to  computer  searching  sakes  the  student  more  aware 
of  the  existence  and  capability  of  such  services* 
In  addi'  ion,  computer  searching  was  retained  be- 
cause th  student  need  not  go  to  the  college  caopus 
to  receive  a  search.  By  using  a  portable  coaputer 
terain&l  and  a  tolephone,  searchers  could  take 
the  service  to  the  students  at  virtually  any  field 
location*     (Weinstein,  p.  142.) 

Many  off-casspus  prograas  that  do  not  have  database  search- 
ing on  the  presii  &  encourage  the  students  to  request  on-line 


soarchee  by  providing  toll^'free  nusbers  to  the  library. 
Information  retrieval  is  not  precluded  by  time  or  distance. 
California  State  University,  Chico  accepts  database  requests 
via  telephone,  radio,  U*  5.  Hail,  delivery  van,  and  in  per- 
son. At  the  1982  Off-Catupus  Library  service  Conferences, 
Robert  Cookinghas  reported,  '*Probabiy  one  out  of  one  hundred 
students  on-canpus  request  an  on«"line  search  in  an  average 
year.  The  off^cas^pus  sti»!ent'B  rate  is  one  out  of  three." 
(Coolcingham,  p.  47.) 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  available  teXeph<Kie  nuB\ber  can 
help  the  off-caapus  student  feel  less  isolated  fro«  the 
needed  library  services.  This  linkage  is  particularly  in- 
portent  to  the  rural  external  student  whose  lack  of  mobility 
may  reinforce  negative  attitudes  about  the  support  services 
offered  to  off-ca^Tus  students.  Gerard  B.  McCabe,  of  Clarion 
University  of  Pennsylvania  suggests  that  telephone  communi- 
cation is  often  neglected  or  deliberately  overlooked  because 
of  cost  factors.  '^Why  should  fear  of  a  high  telephone  bill 
interfere  wit^  our  basic  obligation  to  provide  good  library 
service?  Recovery  costs  can  be  and  should  be  built  into  a 
sound  continuing  ^ucation  program.  Think  of  the  psycho- 
logical impact  an  implied  refusal  to  offer  assistance  over  a 
teJ^'t  hone  has  on  a  student."     {HcCabe,  p.  18.} 

K«^ference  services  and  inter  library  loans  can  be  conducted 
over  the  telephone  for  off-campus  students.  This  method  of 
information  transfer  is  the  most  expeditious  for  meeting 
their  immediate  educational  needs.  Reference  truly  becomes 
''ready  reference  **     fiorroMing  inter  library  materials  becomes 
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an  uticcteplicated  pxoceeB.  Telephone  eervice,  witti  rafarence 
to  ioterlibrary  loans,  prosnotes  tiaeliness  in  docaaent  de- 
livery. Requests  are  made  directly  to  library  personnel^ 
eliainating  third  party  interventions  such  as  the  postal 
service  carriere«  prpfes80rs«  and  couriers.  Hence^  the  turn-* 
around  tiae  in  getting  requested  ite«a  to  off-ca&pus  patrons 
ia  ninimi&ed,  naxlaising  the  potential  benefit  to  users* 
Rirkwod  C(»8aiunity  College  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Xoi#a,  installed  a 
24-hour  telephone  answering  process  (TAP)  to  handle  in-coaing 
interlibrary  loan  requests.  Messages  are  recorded  on  tape 
and  then  played  back  daily  by  the  library  staff.  Materials 
are  sent  out  through  the  auiil  tc  the  designated  addresses, 
both  residences  or  public  libraries.  Bite  coordinators 
arrange  £o«.  the  return  of  ILL  saterials.     {Jahcke,  p.  41  •} 

Sofia  institutions  eaploy  part-tise  faculty  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  off-*campus  sites*  For  these  instructors,  in 
particular,  the  telephone  access  isay  be  a  valuable  service 
bridging  the  distance  froEi  library  support.  Instructors  can 
use  telephww  access  "to  request  materials  for  use  in  pre- 
paring for  the  class,  in  setting  up  a  reserve  list  of  books 
and  articles  that  can  be  readily  available  for  the  students 
as  they  need  thea,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  bibliography*" 
(Trullinger,  p«  215.} 

It  is  vitally  iaportant  that  the  o«£-ra®pus  faculty  per- 
caive  the  positive  role  that  libraries  can  play  in  the  in- 
structional programs.  operating  independent  of  library 
services  and  resourcest  faculty  sesibers  &ay  rely  solely  on 
their  own  materials  and  on  photo-duplicated  copieSt  distrib* 
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ttting  then  lor  class  use  when  asaigni&enta  are  given.  Faculty 
My  alter  off-caBpuB  assignments  or  lower  the  expectation 
level  to  confors  to  the  perception  of  resource  deprivation. 
UnXnowingly,  the  faculty  that  c)»oose  to  follow  these  strat* 
egies  stay  be  conprosising  the  values  of  the  education  pro- 
vided. 

Public  relations  with  the  faculty  is  a  requisite  component 
of  off-canpu8  library  prograns*  Librarians  need  to  cwBuni*- 
cate  to  the  faculty  that  services  are  available  to  the«  and 
to  their  students.  Written  cosminication  is  perhaps  the  best 
introduction,  for  iti  1)  allows  for  an  unobtrusive  first 
contact,  2)  identifies  the  library's  respons i vi»neBS  to  the 
needs  of  off-caspue  instructors  and  students^  3)  explains  the 
specific  services  of  the  program,  and  4)  invites  future 
personal  ccaeunication.  Tck>,  the  written  format  ensures  that 
all  asi^cts  of  the  intended  message  are  present  and  that  they 
are  uniforisly  stated  to  all  off-campus  faculty.  Working 
relationships  can  grow  out  of  that  initial  letter.  Telep}K>Qe 
access,  on-site  visitations,  correspondence,  an'J  library 
newsletters  are  assertive  ways  of  promoting  and  publicising 
the  off-campus  library  progress. 

On^^aapus  library  prograas  provide  bibliographic  instruct 
tion  activities^  and  likewise,  the  "Guidelines"  reconsend 
instruction  in  bibliography  and  in  the  use  of  inforaation 
tools  and  equipment  for  external  students*  The  literature  on 
bibliographic  instruction  at  off-canpus  locations  reveals 
that  a  variety  of  approaches  are  being  implemented*  Budget 
often  determines  the  scope  of  bibliographic  instruction,  as 
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it  af£ects  staffing  requireaantfii  and  travel  consideratiofia 
Mhich  are  central  to  the  issue  of  having  librarians  teach 
on-site.  The  content  and  methodology  of  courses  of  bihlio-* 
graphic  instruction  are  outgrowths  of  known  def Iciencies^ 
usually  learned  fr<»B  faculty  observationi  fr<^  student  diag- 
nostics or  surveys^  and  from  library  experiences  that  reveal 
lack  of  basic  Icnowledge  about  library  research  tools  and 
library  research  aethods. 

Western  Michigan  University  has  a  bibliographic  instruc- 
tion prograa  utilising  cos^uter-^assisted  instruction  (CAT.) 
The  rationale  for  usimi  CAI  includes  the  followingi 


1)  CAX  can  be  programed  to  present  inforaation 
that  can  be  approached  at  various  levels  or 
depths*  This  is  a  significant  feature  that  can 
be  used  for  varying  the  depth  of  explanation  tor 
cos^lex  reference  services* 

2)  CAI  presents  information  in  a  variety  of  for-* 
»ats#  an  important  characteristic  for  maintain- 
ing student  interest. 

3}  CAI  is  available  at  the  convenience  of  the 
stiKSent* 

4)  The  sicroeosputer  is  an  attractive  technology, 
the  kind  of  technology  students  will  need  to  use 
in  their  careers  and  personal  lives* 

5}  CAI  is  c(^t  effective.  In  1979  CAI  could  be 
delivered  for  roughly  IS  cents  per  student  hour. 

6)  Dwindling  library  budgets  indicate  that  a  cost 
effective  instructional  prograa  such  as  the 
sicrocosputer  is  needed  as  an  alternative  to 
using  personnel  to  provide  individualized  in- 
struction* 

7}  A  computer-lMsed  model  of  library  instruction 
could  be  replicated  nationally. 

8}  The  software  package  provides  a  co«petency<-baaed 
curriculum  universally  accepted  by  colleges  and 
universities.     Key  reference  sources  which  are 
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identified  are  ones  cOBSonly  held  by  college  and 
university  libraries*     (Danni»r«  p«  68* ) 


Some  bibliographic  instruction  prograas,  such  as  those 
offered  through  Baret  College  recognise  that  instruction  must 
lApart  psychological  and  intellectual  change.  Called  be- 
havioral bibliographic  instruction^  the  Barat  progras  in-* 
eludes  "cognitive  skills  to  deal  with  the  intellectual  de- 
mands of  undergraduate  research  and  coping  sKills  to  handle 
the  stress  of  working  in  a  new  environment.  Discussion  and 
SKJdeling  provide  inforsation  and  TOtivation  to  resolve  both 
of  these  issues  and  encourage  a  change  in  library  knowledge 
and  attitudes.*     {Weyhaupt,  p.  186*} 

Librarians  can  integrate  bibliographic  instruction  into 
specific  courses,  structuring  it  with  reference  to  those 
particular  fields  ot  knowledge*  Fcr  exasple^  education 
najora  enrolled  in  an  off^canpus  course  night  receive  a 
lecture  on  basic  education  research  tools  such  as  dictio- 
naries/ encyclopedias «  thesauri,  directories,  yearbooks* 
bibliographies,  and  statistical  sources.  The  Education  Index 
and  Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education  might  be  intro- 
duced with  the  Bubject^or iented  journals.  EKXC  and  the 
national  Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS)  might  be  ex- 
plained as  important  sources  of  saterials.  The  panoply  of 
what  is  taught  depends,  of  course*  largely  on  the  nature  of 
the  course,  the  level  of  the  student,  che  aaterials  on-hand 
at  the  library  and/or  within  the  site  collection,  and  the 
consultation  with  the  instructor.  The  planning  of  this 
directed  and  specialized  bibliographic  instruction  is  con- 
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tingant  o|hmi  teaawork*  The  University  of  Narylaiul's  Uni- 
varaity  ColXe9a  uua  this  fornat  for  efCaetive  daXivary  of 
bibliographic  instruction,  aa  mil  aa  for  m»n--credit  work* 
Bhc^t  for  a  cme«>credit  course  entitlad  "Information  Retriev- 
al and  Research  Writing  Skiilst"  and  for  an  independent  study 
course.    (Bromit  p.  173. ) 

Librarians  who  do  wt  have  adequate  financial  or  staffing 
provisions  for  on-site  teaching  can  seek  alternative  sethods 
of  instruction.  Videotaping  orientations  and  instruction  is 
one  example.  Videotapes  say  be  in-house  productions  that 
feature  Btudent-*oriented  instruction  in  a  general  or  apecial- 
ieed  research  prc^raa*  it  is  likely,  however,  that  the 
librarian  who  cannot  accomsKklate  off-canpus  sttklents  by  on- 
site  teaching  due  to  staffing  restrictions  will  not  have 
sufficient  tine  to  plan,  to  script  and  to  be  filmed  in  such  a 
production. 

Sose  librarians  will  find  that  cosuaercially  available 
videotapes  wili  suffice.  The  Royal  Melbourne  Institute  of 
Technology  (BMIT)  Mvanc^  College  owns  a  collection  of  the 
cossercial  tspes.  It  is  recommended  that  Australian  off* 
campus  students  view  thes  while  an-caa|His,  or  borrow  theft  for 
viewing  at  their  convenience.     (Haworth,  p.  1S9.) 

Resourceful  librarians  {pun  intended)  can  stake  a  distin- 
guishable difference  in  the  quality  of  an  institution's 
academic  off-caapus  program.  Admittedly^  it  is  easier  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  of  service  given  as^le  financial 
support.  Financial  support,  however,  is  seldom  ample.  Here 
often  librarians  must  search  for  additional  funding  from 
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external  sources.  There  is  ft  dirTOtory,  publiahed  in  IMS, 
tliat  identifies  sources  of  private  Bonies  for  post-secoi^ary 
rural  education  progransr  including  librery  activities. 
Entitled  Serving  the  Rural  Adulti  Privote  Fundii^  ReTOurces 
for  Rural  Adult  Pcmt^gecondary  Education,  and  written  by  the 
Action  Agenda  project  coordinator,  Jacqueline  o«  Spears,  the 
booklet  lists  approxiaately  ninety  foundations  which  have 
deronstrated  a  villingness  to  award  grants  for  rural  post- 
secondary  education  activities.  For  an  acadesiic  librarian 
Who  mnt  to  start,  to  run,  or  to  isprove  an  off-cajopus  lib-* 
rary  progress  in  a  rural  location,  this  book  is  literally  a 
treasure  trove p 
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WOEX  TO  RURAL  tIBRARlES 


Hary  B.  Tocko 
Reference  Librarian 
Lai^ar  ColXe9e 
Greetiitfood^  South  Carolina 

RMral  Libraries  is  .indexed  author,  title,  and  subject. 
The  index  S|>an6  a  six  year  time  period  {£ro«  1980  to  1986}, 
with  a  total  of  thirteen  iaeuee  in  all.  The  author  and 
title  indexes  are  arran9ed  alphabetically,  end  include  author's 
name*  title,  pagination,  volume  nutober,  issue  nuisber,  and 
year  of  publication. 

The  subject  index  ia  arranged  by  general  subject  headings 
(in  capital  letters).  Articles  pertaining  to  a  subject 
heading  are  cited  beneath  it.  The  page  nu^t^ers  cited  in 
the  subject  index  differ  from  those  in  the  other  indexes 
in  that  the  subject  index  cites  only  the  pages  relevant 
to  the  subject,  rather  than  all  the  pa^s  in  each  article. 
Furthermore,  sotae  of  the  subject  headings  are  broken  w  ^ 
into  subheadings*  For  example,  "RURAL  LIBRARY  SERVICE" 
is  furtjier  divided  into  "Administration,"  "Budgeting,"  "Child- 
ren's Services,"  etc.  Most  of  the  articles  in  the  subject 
index  are  indexed  under  only  one  key  word*  General  subject 
headings,  rather  than  specific  ones,  were  chosen  to  alloi^ 
for  future  changes  and  additions  to  the  index. 
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RURAL  LIBRARIES  AfifD  THE  STATE  LIBRARY  ACEm:iES 
A  SURVEY  PROM  THE  CESTTBR  SX)R  THE  STUDY  OF  RURAL  LIBRARIANSHXP 
(PartiallY  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  H*  W.  Wilson  Fc^ndation) 


John  K.  Head 

Associate  Profeasor 

Clarion  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Clarion,  Pennsylvania 

In  the  spring  of  1983  the  Center  distributed  a  survey 
to  the  fifty  state  library  agencies,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and    five  posessicMis  and  territories  of  the  United  States, 

The  survey  covered  two  topics  of  aajor  interest  for  rural 
libraries:  education  and  technology*  Earlier  stiidies  had 
indicated  that  rural  libraries  were  often  lacking  in  profession- 
ally educated  staff  and  trained  staff  generally.  Rural 
libraries  were  also  found  to  be  limited  in  technology  to 
ersentially  the  level  of  the  typewriter^  the  telephone, 
and  the  photocopier.^ 

Another  study  had  indicated  that,  after  the  local  library 
district  r  the  state  library  agency  was  the  aost  important 
agency  for  rural  librarians.^  Thus  we  thought  it  particularly 
i&portant  to  find  out  what  stat?  libraries  were  doing. 

We  asked  state  librarians  about  the '  *  own  attitudes  and 
the  activities  of  the  state  libraries,  k  ilso  asked  them 
for  their  assessment  of  what  was  happening  in  relation  to 
br^h  educat..on  and  technology  in  their  rural  libraries. 

The  first  wailing  of  the  survey  was  on  Mar'-h  9,  1983. 
A  follow-up  Railing  was  made  on  ApriJ    26,    1983   to  those 


state  librariQs  which  had  not  yet  rasponded*  The  return 
date  requeated  on  the  survey  wae  May  30,  198:*.  As  stated 
earlier,  the  survey  wis  8*:nt  to  the  fifty  states  and  the 
District  of  Coluabia,  and  five  possessions  or  territories 
(American  Saaoar  Guais,  the  Marianas  Islands,  St^  Thcwas, 
and  Puerto  Rico). 

By  the  end  of  May  1983  forty-foar  replies  were  re- 
ceived, while  an  additional  four  responses  arrived  during 
the  suB«er  of  1983.  Thus,  a  total  of  48  responses  were 
received  out  of  the  56  surveys  distributed  or  nearly  86 
percent . 

We  will  deal  first  with  the  responses  froa  the  fifty 
states*  The  District  of  Columbia  responded  that  it  did 
not  have  any  rural  libraries.  Of  the  fify  states,  forty- 
three  prcvided  responses. 

EOIKTATIOM 

Our  first  question  on  education  asked  if  the  state  had 
plan  or  program  underway  for  upgrading  the  education 
f  rural  librarians."  Twenty  states  responded  that  they 
nad  such  a  plan  and  five  additional  states  said  that  they 
had  education  plan?^  but  not  specifically  for  rural  libraries. 
Seventeen  states  indicated  that  they  had  neither  a  plan 
or  a  prograis  in  places  while  one  state  did  not  respond  on 
this  question.  Thus  the  totax  of  states  with  a  plan  or 
progras  for  (or  including)  rural  library  education  was  twenty- 
five  of  the  forty-two  responding  on  this  question  or  about 
fifty-eight  percent  affir»ative  responses. 
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Our  second  question  asked  for  a  brief  cooisent  on  the 
nature  of  auch  a  plan  if  one  existed. 

Some  typical  replies  follow:  1*  **The  Alabama  Public 
Library  Service  sponsors  continuing  education  for  all  {mblic 
librarians  throughout  the  state*  Many  of  these  are  planned 
for  the  specific  needs  of  librarians  in  snail  rural  litearies. 
We  strive  to  isprove  the  technical  skills  in  library  science, 
skills  in  Asnagenent,  and  skills  in  representing  the  library 
in  the  coBMunity*"  2.  "We  have  employed  a  consultant  to 
write  a  state  plan*"  3*  "Programs  in  this  area  are  funded 
and  administered  through  the  Indiana  Cooperative  Library 
Services  Authority  (IHCOLSA)*  They  includes  a  processing 
center,  information  reti  level  and  training*  microcomputer 
application  and  training*  participation  in  OCLC  database, 
automated  circulation  clusters  (in  development  stage — ready 
to  implement  next  year)*" 

Our  next  question  asked  whether  the  educational  effort 
attempted  to  cover  ^training  in  the  use  of  modern  communications 
and  information  systems***  Sixteen  responses  were  affirmative, 
whi4u  two  states  gave  qualified  affirmative  answers*  Thirteen 
responded  that  they  did  not  and  twelve  did  not  respond* 
"Yes"  and  qualified  '*yes"  answers  thus  totalled  eighteen 
of  the  thirty-one  responding  or  fifty-eight  percent* 

Our  fourth  question  asked  if  there  were  any  agencies 
other  than  the  state  library  and  library  schools  (covered 
separately  in  the  fifth  question)  which  provided  training 
directed  toward  rural  librarians.  Sixteen  states  responded 
that  there  was  some  such  agencv  and  an  additional  thrse 


states  gave  a  qualified  affirmative  responee*  Only  nineteen 
of  the  thirty-six  responding  states  gave  affiraative  or 
qualified  af  f  irnative  responses  for  a  {^rcentage  of  approxiaately 
fifty-two. 

The  fifth  question  dealt  with  colleges  and  universitiesr 
including  library  schools*  offering  programs  aioiGd  especially 
toward  rural  librarians,  Nineteen  states  responded  with 
a  "yes,"  fourteen  wit.i  a  "no,"  and  five  gave  affirmative 
but  qualified  responses.  Five  states  did  not  respond  to 
this  question.  Of  the  thirty-eight  respondino*  twenty-four 
responded  with  a  "yes"  or  qualified  "yes,"  placing  affirmative 
responses  at  about  sisty  three  percent. 

The  final  entry  on  the  Question  part  of  the  questionnaire 
si»ply  provided  an  opportunity  for  comsjents.  Here  is  a 
representative  saaple  of  those  comments*  1,  "Me  have  a 
very  challenging  tioe  providing  training  to  our  rural  librar- 
ians •  Through  the  LSCA  grant  process,  the  two  regional 
coordinators  (located  in  Reno  and  Las  Vegas)  provide  sone 
training  activities,  usually  of  a  workshop  nature  to  rural 
library  esfloyees."  2.  "Occasionally  LSCA  demonstration 
projects  in  a  rural  area  will  include  training  for  staff 
as  one  objective."  3.  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
of  any  workshops  or  institutes  being  offeri^S  in  this  area." 
4.  "The  State  of  Hawaii  runs  a  state-wide,  state  funded 
public  library  system.  All  librarians  are  treated  alike 
and  given  equal  training  opportunities*  Funds  are  provided 
to  bring  employees  in  to  Honolulu  for  trainii^  and  funds 
are  soaetiaes  provided  to  bring  trainers  to  rural  areas," 
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5.  "Nothing  specifically  for  rural  libraries."  6.  "There 
is  a  very  active  Continuing  Education  Comaittee  advising 
the  state  library  agency  on  developaent  of  activities  and 
programs  for  personnel  in  all  types  and  si^es  of  libraries* 
We  are  trying  to  acquire  self-instructional  &aterials#  both 
print  and  AV«  that  can  be  used  by  personnel  who  are  geo-* 
graphically  isolated •  Library  systeae  in  Minnesota  are 
strong*  We  have  seven  consolidated  multi-county  public 
library  systems,  six  federated  public  library  systeos,  and 
seven  mult type  systems.  All  are  very  such  involved  in 
providing  educational  opportunities  for  personnel  in  their 
branch  and  s^^nber  libraries. 

TECHHOLOGY 

It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  modern  technology  presents 
a  major  opportunity  for  relatively  isolated  rur^l  libraries 
to  greatly  improve  their  information  services.  At  the  same 
time  rural  libraries  may  be  prevented  from  using  such  tech- 
nology. They  may  lack  sufficient  staff  or  the  required 
financial  resources  to  exploit  the  technology  available. 
Even  if  they  have  enough  staff  and  enough  funds  they  may 
not  have  staff  with  sufficient  expertise.  And,  assuming 
they  had  all  of  these  resources/  they  might  find  that  they 
do  not  have  enough  sophisticated  users  so  that  the  new  services 
would  be  requested  very  often.  Educating  the  community 
to  the  capabilities  and  value  of  the  new  information  technology 
could  prove  to  be  a  major  problem  even  if  high  quality  services 
could  be  offered. 
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As  with  our  section  on  education,  our  first  question 
on  technology  asked  whether  the  ^late  library  has  "a  plan 
or  prograjB  underway  for  Imrr easing  the  use  of  aodern  techiK>lo9y 
by  rural  librarians,**  «^  defined  such  technology  as  including 
"coBiputers,  telecosminicationa,  the  bibliogrsf^ic  utilities, 
interactive  search  systeas,  etc,"  Responses  on  this  question 
included  twenty-five  "yes"  responses  and  one  qualified  "yes," 
There  were  fourteen  "no"  responses  and  three  oon-^'responses 
on  this  question*  Ursative   responses  (including 

one  qualified)  thus  tv  *wenty-six  on  the  forty  states 

responding  on  this  quest,  ^  sixty- five  percent  af fir- 

native).  This  is  slightly  iter  than  the  affirnative 
response  rate  for  an  educational  plan  or  progras  (which 
was  about  sixty  percent). 

The  next  question  also  paralleled  the  education  porticm 
of  the  survey;  it  asked  if  there  were  any  other  agencies 
besides  the  state  library  "promoting  the  use  of  technology 
by  rural  libraries."  However,  in  this  case,  we  did  not 
exclude  library  schools  from  "other  agencies."  Fourteen 
states  responded  that  there  were  other  agencies;  nineteen 
responded  that  there  were  none;  ten  i  tates  did  not  respond 
to  this  question.  Af f irsative  responses  cane  from  only 
approximately  forty-two  percent  of  the  states  responding 
on  this  question,  while  the  parallel  question  for  education 
produced  approximately  a  forty- four  percent  response  even 
thcnigh  it  excluded  library  schools. 

Next  we  sought  to  identify  rural  libraries  or  library 
systeas   making   "substantial  use  of  sodern  technology. 
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Twenty-five  state  libraries  indicated  that  they  were  ai^re 
of  the  existence  of  such  use8«  Eleven  indicated  that  they 
knew  of  no  such  rural  libraries*  and  seven  did  not  respond* 
Of  those  responding  nearly  seventy  percent  were  aware  of 
soM  rural  libraries  staking  substantial  use  of  aodern  technology. 

The  first  part  of  the  fi^th  question  dealt  with  the  impor*- 
tance  of  technology «  while  the  second  part  asXed  ^or  an 
opinion  on  the  danger  of  obsolesence  for  rural  libraries 
should  they  not  adopt  available  technology*  The  answers 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question  were  analyzed  by  dividing 
the  responses  into  three  catagories  (plus  non-^response) • 
Here  is  a  summary  of  the  responses  in  tablular  foros 

Importance  of  Technology  to  Rural  Libraries 

RESPONSE         U>w  Medium  High  No  response 

mJMBER  6  10  20  7 

Despite  the  problews  of  moving  rural  libraries  into  the 
use  of  high  technology  only  six  states  gave  this  a  low  priority. 

On  the  portion  of  the  question  dealing  with  the  danger 
of  obsolescence,  thirty-one  states  responded,  with  seventeen 
seeing  this  as  a  clear  or  at  least  substantial  danger. 
Fourteen  states  did  not  see  this  as  a  danger?  twelve  states 
did  not  respond  on  this  issue. 

We  got  some  of  our  most  interesting  eomiaents  on  the  ispor- 
tance  of  technology  and  the  dangers  of  net  adopting  it  quic>:lv- 
Following   is  a   sample  ot   the   responses:      1,  ''Automation 
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Is  a  tool  to  help  libraries  amt  their  goals.  Soi&e  rural 
librariaa  have  limited  ^ala  and  will  not  see  the  need  tor 
automation.  Limited  goals  does  not  necessarily  mean  ob^ 
solescence."  2.  "As  needed  and  as  available*  Kot  yet  and 
often  use  by  a  larger  library  to  help  meet  rural  nieda  may 
be  all  that's  needed*"  3.  "I  think  modern  technol09>  .*^ld 
be  very  helpful  in  rural  libraries  for  cataloging  and  possibly 
for  circulation.  Unfortunately,  most  systems  are  still 
too  costly  for  rural  libraries  at  this  point.** 

Next  i^e  will  comment  briefly  on  the  responses  from  the 
territories.  Three  of  the  five  territories  mailed  survey 
forms  reBpond*»d.  Of  these  one  reporte^i  a  general  plan  for 
education,  one  indicated  that  a  plan  for  territory-wide 
automation  was  under  consideration,  and  one  co&mented,  "Modern 
technology  doesn't  exist  here."  All  three  responding  territories 
indicated  major  problems  with  lacK  of  funds  topping  the 
list.  Of  course,  this  response  was  not  unique  to  the  ter*- 
ritories. 

COMCLUSION 

As  one  might  expect,  we  found  great  diversity  in  the 
responses  from  the  state  library  agencies*  Some  states 
appear  to  be  strongly  committed  to  upgrading  rural  libraries 
through  education  or  technology  or  both.  Other  states  reported 
that  not  much  was  being  done  in  one  or  both  of  these  areas. 
Hie  need  to  upgrade  rural  librarians'  education  seems  clear 
both  from  previous  studies  and  from  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  the  profession.     The  best  means  and  adequate  resources 
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for  doing  this  aro  respectively  not  clear  and  absent.  Hie 
Bt«t«  library  agencies  do  not  have  *ihe  staff  or  funds  (at 
least  in  aost  states)  to  bring  about  rapid  and  draaatic 
change  in  the  educational  levels  of  rural  librarians. 

Technology  presents  even  wore  of  a  puesle.  The  j^tential 
benefits  sees  greats  but  technology  is  expensive  and  it 
requires  trained  staff  to  use  it  properly*  There  is  also 
the  question  of  "Which  techmlogy?"  Microcomputers r  renote 
databases  (DIALOG,  etc.}»  the  bibliographic  utilities  <OCLC^ 
etc«)#  and  nore  recently  CD-ROM  applications  are  all  pos* 
sibilities*  Better  packaged  {turn-key}  automation  systeas 
for  saall  libraries  are  also  becoming  available* 

The  choice  depBndB  on  what  i#e  want  the  saall  or  mediuA 
sized  rural  library  to  be*  Do  we  want  primarily  a  popular 
reading  collection?  If  this  is  what  we  want  than  our  »ain 
concern  »ight  be  automated  acqtuisitions  or  perhaps  not  even 
auto&ated  acquisitions  but  just  high  speeo  ordering  (available 
with  siaall  vendor  supplied  units  which  transmit  orders  over 
telephone  lines).  We  might  also  try  to  expedite  interlibrary 
loan  within  local  systems  as  a  back-up  to  our  individual 
collections,  possibly  with  something  as  simple  as  a  5yste»-wide, 
ftain  entry,  union  card  catalog* 

Do  we  want  our  ssall  libraries  to  move  much  sore  toward 
being  ioforsation  service  agencies?  If  we  do,  then  we  say 
want  stonger  reference  collections  and  access  to  CD-ROM 
and  online  databases.  Of  course,  this  will  require  more 
education  and  training* 

If  any  one  conclusion  seeas  to  stand  out  is  that  no  one 


a^ncy  or  group  of  persons  has  both  the  clear  responsibility 
and  the  required  resources  to  a»ve  rural  librariea  oa  either 
ths  problea  of  lack  of  adequate  training  or  the  problen 
of  horn  to  aove  these  libraries  into  the  late  tt^ntieth  century 
in  terns  of  technology.  it  is^  or  course,  comforting  to 
know  that  soae  state  library  agencies  are  mrking  lx>th  vi^r<^8ly 
and  intelligently  on  these  concerns  as  well  as  on  other 
fronts* 
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IQ^TEfilALS  GUAHTS  FOR  CALIFOIWIA'S  RURAL  LIBRARIES 


John  Asiand 
Library  Consultant 
California  State  Library 
SacramntOf  California 

California's  moat  isolated  library  outlets,  serving  sparse 
populations  far  fron  an  urban  center,  have  twice  received 
grants  from  the  California  State  Library  for  aaterials  up- 
grading. The  purpose  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  (LSCA)  grants  was  to  help  libraries  in  sparsely  populated 
areas  to  provide  fresh,  up*-to-date  non-fiction  i^terials. 

Much  of  California's  visibility  to  the  nation  and  the 
world  is  focused  on  the  huge  i  ,astal  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  state.  Less  visible  a  e  the  expanses  of  deserts 
and  sountains  where  population  renins  sparse  and  comunities 
are  isolated  by  aany  miles  of  often  difficult  geography. 
It  would  be  hard  for  many  Americans  to  even  visualise  a 
county  library  systea  where  service  outlets  are  a  hundred 
or  oore  miles  froa  the  headquarters  iibrsry«  and  that  head- 
quarters itself  wight  be  located  in  a  county  seat  of  not 
aore  than  a  few  thc^sand  people. 

Adding  to  the  geographic  isolation  problems  of  many  of 
California's  rural  counties  in  recent  ye<irs  have  been  in- 
creasingly  serious  financial  woes.  While  in  fact  many  California 
publiu-  libraries  have  had  serious  financial  crises  over 
the  past  few  years,  the  rural  counties,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  have  especially  severe  funding  problems*  C<^nties 
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vith  small  popul&tion  bases  are  increasingly  burdened  by 
"state-aandated"  coats  in  the  welfare  and  justice  courts 
areas*  Many  libraries  in  these  counties  struggle  to  keep 
their  doors  open;  interlibrary  loan  and  even  walk-in  reference 
and  readers'  aid  services  are  at  ticies  curtailed.  These 
conditions  often  prevent  the  staff  froa  competing  for  LSCA 
<toliars  through  the  regular  proposal  and  application  process* 
LSCA  was  by-passing  soae  of  the  very  target  group  it  was 
designed  to  help*  As  a  result.  $741,000  in  LSCA  funds  were 
granted  over  a  three  year  period  to  rural  libraries*  Mhile 
the  grant  was  to  be  used  for  non-fiction,  the  choice  of 
format,  and  whether  for  adults,  children,  or  so»e  of  both, 
was  left  entirely  to  the  local  recipient  library* 

Although  we  certainly  know  a  rural  library  when  wa  see 
one,  defining  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  grant  and  Baking 
the  available  money  cowe  out  right  was  sore  difficult. 
For  one  thing,  library  service  areas  in  California  tend 
to  cover  large  areas,  because  of  thf»  we  Undeveloped  ci^nty 
library  system  in  the  state,  and  there  are  no  official  population 
figures  by  outlet  within  each  library  service  jurisdiction. 
We  also  had  to  find  a  way  to  limit  the  grants  so  as  to  be 
large  enough  to  make  a  local  (outlet }  impact.  We  wanted 
to  reach  the  truly  isolated  outlets,  including  the  tiny 
libraries  tucked  away  in  the  Sierra  Nevada*  many  miles  froa 
their  cwn  hcadquaxters  library  in  the  county  seat*  And 
we  needed  verifiable,  uniform  seasurenents  for  eligibility. 

For  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  above  reguireoents»  we 
listed  those  counties  in  California  not  designated  as  within 
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a  federal  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (MSA),  Aa  it  happened 
this  Xiat  defined  exactly  the  target  we  wanted*  Using  the 
MSA  designation  eicluded  soa©  fairly  rural  county  libraries 
which  receive  other  state  and  federal  grants  because  of 
their  larger  headquarter s  operation.  It  alleged  us  to  con- 
centrate the  funds  to  libraries  whose  headquarters  were 
not  in  an  MSA*  Having  defined  the  lilMraries  the  non-MSA 
designation^  the  grants  were  offered  to  eligible  libraries 
according  to  the  following  scale* 


POPULATl(»g  or  LIBRARY  SERVICE  AREA  CMST 
Under  5.000                                                  5  ^'^^^ 

5,000  to  15,000  5,000 

15,000  to  25,000  10,000 

25,000  to  50,000  15,000 

50,000  to  100,000  20,000 

Over  100.000  25,000 


Libraries  which  received  these  grants  for  non-fiction 
were  able  to  concentrate  the  funds  on  direct  and  visible 
enhancement  of  service.  The  grants  were  extremely  popular 
with  librarians,  who  were  given  complete  discretion  in  the 
selection,  placeaent,  and  moveaent  of  the  material s  except 
for  a  requireoent  for  *n  **equitable  distribution- •  *  to  all 
outlets.      A  single  sioplified  LSCA  report  foria  was  required* 

Because  we  wanted  to  assure  that  local  jurisdictions 
did  not  supplan^  in  any  way  their  local  appropriations  with 
the  LSCA  grant,   we   tied  eligibility  for  the  second  year's 
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LSCA  Mterials  grant  to  a  state  aid  pro^ra*  (callad  the 
Public  Library  Pund)  which  already  requires  a  local  Baintenance 
of  effort,  and  from  which  we  already  had  built-in  data. 

TOe  grants  wore  alao  a  good  local  public  relatione  tool, 
whenever  the  librarian  chose  to  aake  thm  so.  They  raia^ 
the  local  visibility  of  the  literary  and  eophasiced  locally 
the  inportance  that  tha  state  places  u^n  the  availability 
of  up-*to*-datfe  library  mater  isle  in  isolaL:H  areas.  In  fact 
an  official  in  one  county  reportedly  coiaplained*  "Iftiy  is 
the  state  sending  us  books  when  our  roads  are  full  of  potholes?" 

Following  is  a  list  of  recipients  of  the  grantss 


LIBRARY  MATERIALS  GKACTS  TO  CALIFORNIA  PUBHC  LIBRARIES 
IN  SPARGE  POPULATIOH  AREAS 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 

1985/86  and  1986/87 


LIBRARY  POPULATION  TOTAL  AWARD 

Alpine  County  Library  1,180  2»000 

Anador  County  Library  22,700  20,000 

Calaveras  Cc^nty  Library  26,300  25,000 

Colusa  County  Library  14,550  10,000 

Del  Horte  County  Library  19,450  20,000 
Glenn  County 

Orlana  Free  Library  11,155  10,000 

Willows  Public  Library  11,725  10,000 
Hu&boldt  County 

Sureka^-Huiaboldt  County  Library  112,100  50,000 
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LiaMRY  POPUIATIQN        TOTAL  AWARD 


XiaperlaX  County 


Imperial  County  Library 

38,060 

30,000 

EI  Centro  Public  Library 

27,300 

30,000 

Brawlay  public  Library 

17,650 

20^000 

CaXsxico  Public  Library 

16,950 

20,000 

Inp^rial  Public  Library 

3,670 

2,000 

Inyo  Caur*^y  Library 

18,250 

20,000 

Kin^a  County  Library 

83, 500 

40,000 

Laka  County  Library 

47,000 

30,000 

^Lassen  County  Library 

23,850 

10,000 

Nadara  Ccmnt/  Library 

75,300 

40,000 

NGndocim^  County  Library 

72,700 

40,000 

Merced  County  Library 

157,900 

50,000 

*ttodoc  County  Library 

9,600 

5,000 

Mono  County  Library 

9,150 

10,000 

Nevada  County  Library 

66,300 

40,000 

Pi'«ms  County  Library 

(Includes  Sierra  County) 

22,040 

20,000 

San  Benito  County 

San  Benito  County  Library 

28,340 

30,000 

San  Juan  Bautista  City  Library 

1,410 

2,000 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Library 

170,950 

50,000 

Paso  Robles  Public  Library 

12,650 

10,000 

Siskiyou  County  Library 

42,050 

30,000 

^ehaaa  County  Library 

42,700 

15,000 

ERIC 


LIBRARY 
Trinity  Cojoty  Library 
Taolunne  County  Library 


POPinATIOy  TOTAL  AWUU) 

X3«300  10,000 

52,500  40,000 

TOTAL  $741,000 


*llot  eligible  for  second  year  of  grant* 
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THZ  REALITIES  OF  COLLEXTTZON  BUILDIHG        THE  RURAL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Carol  Coodg©r-Hill 
University  of  Guelph 
idSaelph,  Ontario 

Rural  libraries  of  ay  experience^  both  in  the  West  (Montana) 
and  tho  Eaat  (Massachusetts)  have  a  number  of  common  concerns* 
Whether  they  serve  ranchers  or  hill  town  farBers«  rural 
libraries  all  deal  with  the  saae  basic  probless*  They  lack 
an  adequate  tax  base  for  the  type  of  service  they  are  trying 
to  give,  and  »ost  of  thea  are  supervised  by  people  who  look 
for  »ore  than  financial  rewaru*  To  say  that  many  rural 
librariars  work  because  they  enjoy  performing  a  coajouni  ^y 
service  say  sound  trite,  but  those  who  sake  a  living  wage 
are  scarce  indeed p 

As  a  federation  or  a  regional  librarian  I  ran  many  work:»nops 
in  basic  library  skills*  We  tried  to  deal  with  the  pressing 
probleas  of  rural  library  service  and  the  difficulty  of 
aaintaining  an  adequate  collection.  Inevitably  we  talked 
a  great  deal  about  weeding.  There  was  a  lot  of  interest 
but  there  was  also  a  wariness  on  their  part  that  took 
a  while  to  understand. 

We  could  agree  in  principle  on  the  reasons  to  weeds 
the  need  for  space*  the  need  for  an  attractive  collection 
that  would  draw  patrons;  the  need  to  establish  public  trust 
in  the  reliability  and  tiaeliness  of  the  collection — above 
all  the  need  to  know  the  collection,  a  necessity  that  only 
daily  caretaking  can  keep  sharp.     To  weed  our  collections. 
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book  hy  book,  shelf  by  shelf  is  to  learn  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  The  great  difference  ho»«everf  was  that  they 
<Sld  not  give  weeding  the  aaae  iaportance  that  I  did.  They 
did  not  always  see  it  as  part  of  the  ongoing  process  of 
collect icm  building. 

Each  workshop  I  fielded  their  objections.  Most  often 
they  pleaded  time.  With  only  10  or  15,  or  20  hours  paid 
time  each  week  to  keep  the  library  together,  how  could  they 
weed?  They  inevitably  coaplained  about  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
book  budget.  There  was  no  way  they  could  replace  many  of 
the  books  they  needed  to  throw  out.  Wasn't  it  better  to 
have  something  outdated  on  a  subject  th^n  nothing  at  all? 
They  also  pleaded  al^t  the  value  of  the  books.  Most  librarians 
know  that  old  books  are  not  necessarily  valuable  books* 
but  that  information  has  not  always  spread  into  the  conminity. 
They  also  pointed  out  that  many  of  their  books  had  been 
presented  by  local  supporters  and  to  discard  the  gift  night 
entail  discarding  the  support.  No  libratv  can  afford  to 
do  that. 

How  indeed  does  a  rural  librarian  with  comnitaents  to 
preschoolers,  the  local  school  and  to  aiult  patrons  find 
the  tioe  among  his/her  few  paid  hours  of  service  to  weed? 
The  rural  librarian  ie  the  director  of  a  major  consunity 
service,  a  social  as  well  as  a  business  position.  He/she 
is  the  reference  librarian,  ry  often  the  secretary  of 
the  library  board,  the  acquis ^ u^ons  librarian,  .  e  local 
book  reviewer  and  circulation  clerk,  and  unfortunately, 
too  often  the  library  janitor. 


The  distresaing  thing  is  trying  to  deal  with  vreeding 
in  the  rural  library  is  that  the  real  reason  for  skirting 
the  issue  is  rarely  acknowledged.  He  both  knoif«  that  if 
the  basic  concepts  of  weeding  were  applied  to  aoet  rural 
collections  using  guidelines  such  as  the  nuaber  of  tises 
a  book  has  circulated  in  the  past  five  yearst  its  age*  its 
condition,  its  relevance  to  present  concerns s  if  we  used 
the  CR£W  handbook  or  followed  the  guidelines  so  clearly 
laid  down  by  ALA,  we  would  probably  discard  75%  of  the  col- 
lection. Years  of  underfunding  inevitably  drain  all  the 
real  good  fros  any  collection*  We  both  know  that  such  a 
solution  is  not  acceptable*  The  coemunity  si^iply  would 
not  tolerate  a  librarian  who  discarded  a  major  part  of  the 
library  collection  which  had  been  supported  with  tax  dollars 
for  nany  years;  a  collection  iirhich  had  probably  watched 
generations  of  children  grow  up. 

A  rural  library,  in  a  more  personal  sense  that  a  lj*rger 
library  is  in  direct  contact  with  its  patrons.  The  patrons 
and  librarian  know  each  other  on  a  first  natae  basis  and 
have  since  childhood.  Many  of  the  pat  ons  know  how  nuch 
money  is  in  fhe  book  budget  and  what  books  are  being  purchased. 
If  they  disagree  with  a  purchase — at  $25.00  a  shot,  they 
feel  unhappy  and  many  of  them  curaplain^  not  just  to  the 
librarian,  but  to  the  board  mesibers,  over  the  phone,  over 
a  coffee,  over  the  '  .ck  fence. 

Hany  rural  librarians  do  not  even  buy  the  books  ^or  their 
collections.  They  make  suggestions,  but  buying  is  often 
the  prerogative  of  the  board  who  feel  that  a  day  at  the 
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nearest  boolcstore  or  jobber  is  the  "fun"  part  of  being  a 
board  aember.  They  buy  the  titles  on  the  list  that  vhey 
can  find  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  aoney  on  titles  that 
are  available.  Rural  cossunities  are  very  tightly  knit« 
and  the  liaison  librarian  who  brings  advice  frc^  the  federation 
or  regional  office  is  essentially  an  outsider,  with  ideas 
that  are  often  foreign  to  the  rural  coanunity. 

Regional  and  federation  adalnistrators  often  conplain 
that  the  rural  librarian  is  interested  only  in  iforKshops 
that  deal  with  wending.  Rural  librarians  sit  patiently 
and  politely  through  workshops  on  adainistration,  reference 
and  dealing  with  trustees,  but  it  is  the  wending  workshops 
that  bring  out  everyone  in  the  local  library  community  with 
an  enthusiastic  gleaa  in  their  eye.  There  is  a  very  pragmatic 
reason  for  this.  Mending  lengthens  the  life  of  a  book. 
It  is  a  thrifty  way  to  proceed  and  in  a  rural  cosm^nity, 
a  thrifty  librarian  is  a  good  one. 

Rural  librarians  know  that  much  of  their  collections 
are  outdated  and  unattractive.  They  know,  if  their  trustees 
do  not,  that  broks  like  pencils  wear  out  and  must  be  discarded. 
They  understand  the  difference  between  a  classic  and  a  best 
seller/  and  which  can  be  weeded  after  a  few  years  with  no 
problem.  SoEietimes,  we  the  advisors  push  the®  to  do  i&ore« 
tfeed  for  shelf  space,  for  attractiveness,  we  say — you  can 
always  get  a  copy  of  any  title  you  will  need  fron  the  regional 
headquarters.  They  believe  us*  Five  years  later — for  all 
librarians'  sesories  are  long — they  simd  an  interlibrary 
loan  for  the  title  you  have  suggested  they  weed*    They  aspect 
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it  froB  the  headquarters  library  within  the  week.  In  the 
courae  of  ti»e  the  book  does  arrive,  but  it  is  from  a  library 
they  have  never  heard  of  and  it  is  due  back  in  just  a  few 
days  because  the  »ails  are  slow,  Where,  they  ask,  is  the 
headquarters  copy?  Well,  of  course,  it  was  weeded  too, 
because  weeding  principles  apply  equally  to  headquarters 
libraries  who  not  only  need  the  space  but  have  an  example 
to  set.  At  this  point,  the  visiting  librarian  can  lose 
credibility,  and  weeding  is  abandoned. 

Winning  the  trust  of  rural  librarians  so  tha:  you  can 
get  thea  to  wake  their  much  loved  and  undersupported  libraries 
confora  to  the  guidelines  of  the  eighties  is  a  hard  business. 
They  do  not  have  the  budget  to  buy  all  the  books  their  patrons 
want,  much  less  the  ones  you  feel  they  should  have.  There 
is  no  way  they  can  replace  their  encyclopedia{s)  every  five 
years,  or  buy  aany  of  the  best  sellers,  or  get  a  science 
reference  book  that  is  up-to-date.  However,  given  the  right 
motivation  they  will  ®ake  a  start.  Rural  librarians  are 
wonderful  cooperators.  Several  of  them  can  band  together 
with  a  wish  list  and  decide  which  books  on  the  list  they 
can  each  afford  to  buy  so  there  will  be  valuable  material 
available  in  a  district,  if  not  in  one  library.  One  group 
of  12  rural  liDraries  in  my  experience  compiled  a  union 
list  of  serials  for  their  ^^rea-  Each  library  had  a  copy 
of  the  list  which  they  used  to  refer  patrons.  They  kept 
the  list  up-to-date. 

Sowetifses  you  can  convice  thea  that  their  lovely  antique 
set  of   fa»ous   thinkers   should  be  shelved   in  Dewey  order 
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rather  than  in  untouched  solemnity  along  the  tops  of  the 
stacks.  Rarely  can  you  convince  the«  to  weed  the  set  all 
together,  because  the  grandchildren  of  the  donor  still  support 
the  library.  However,  those  grandchildren  can  be  asked 
for  an  appropriate  update  of  their  ancestor's  gift,  and 
they  may  be  proud  to  give  it. 

It  is  harder  to  convince  the  rural  librarian  to  discard 
a  long  run  of  almnacs.  Readers  Digest  novels*  collections 
of  religion  froB  the  local  church  library,  outdated  travel 
and  medical  books  end  long  back  runs  of  US  Hews  for  which 
there  is  no  index.  The  rural  librarian  knows  what  is  wrong 
with  keeping  these  collections  but  it  is  a  matter  of  survival* 
Where  do  you  find  the  money  to  replace  them  with  acceptable 
material?  How  do  you  explain  to  your  sceptical  board  that 
all  of  this  material  is  not  worthwhile.  A  weeding  workstop 
to  which  board  members  are  invited  can  work  wonders.  Bring 
along  a  sample  shelf  of  discards  and  treat  them  to  a  handsome 
experience.  They  will  quickly  learn  that  good  condition 
isn't  everything. 

Another  interesting  point  is  the  disposal  of  weeded  material. 
The  majority  of  we^ed  books  can  not  be  sold  from  a  table 
in  the  library  because  Interest  in  the  type  of  hook  being 
discarded  is  not  high.  Also  if  a  book  sells  locally,  it 
will  probably  return  in  due  course  to  the  library.  Ihseded 
books  can  not  be  taken  to  the  dump  unless  the  covers  are 
pulled  off  because  some  irate  garbage  picker  will  haul  them 
back,  point  out  the  library  ownership  and  scream  about  waste 
of  taxpayer's  money.    They  can  be  carried  to  another  communitiee' 
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duap  (Khidfi  is  a  dirty  trick  that  irorkB}^  recycled,  if  you 
have  a  volunteer  to  do  the  necessary  preparation,  or  put 
carefully  into  the  basement  and  le£t  to  the  ravages  of  tiM 
and  »ouXd-  All  of  these  solutions  have  ohvious  drawbacks* 
but  they  all  get  rid  of  the  material  permanently* 

Being  a  regional  librarian  in  dal ly  contact  wi th  the 
life  and  problems  of  rural  communities  is  a  very  rewarding 
Job*  success  can  coae  at  the  least  expected  moment  and 
make  up  for  months  of  what  seeaed  fruitless  effort*  However* 
the  professional  librarian  who  goes  out  into  rural  consmnitiest 
in  whatever  capacity,  must  bring  along  a  aeasure  of  coAson 
sense  and  a  tolerance  for  what  can  be  accospl ishedi  and 
what  can  not.  There  arc  rural  libraries  that  could  be  used 
as  examples  of  escellence,  their  collections  are  so  up-to-date 
and  well  cared  for*  It  is  no  coincidence  th^t  these  libraries 
ere  usually  found  in  affluent,  fairly  well  educated  and 
involved  consunities.  Moat  ru^-al  librarians  are  hard  working 
and  thrifty  keepers  of  their  co»imuni  t  ies  *  s  books.  They 
work  alone  in  the  full  glare  of  public  opinion.  The  visiting 
librarian  oust  renenber  that  a  summer  garden  which  takes 
up  a  great  deal  of  the  rural  libraiian*s  tiae  is  just  as 
iaportant  and  usually  a  whole  lot  oore  lucrative  than  the 
library*     It  is  just  a  satter  of  p«?rspective. 
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RURAL  CAHFAIQN  OH  ^Z^ITERACYi 
THE  RECIOHt  THE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES  AND  THE  LIBRARIES 


G«or9ie  Xlevar 

Coordinator,  Adult  Basic  Education 
Northeast  Iowa  Technical  Institute 
Calnar#  Iowa 

and 

Hary  Anna  Siaith 
Adainistrator 

Northeastern  lowa  Regional  Library  System 
MaterXoor  Iowa 

It  is  no  secret  that  America  is  faced  with  a  serious 
national  Illiteracy  problem.  Statistics  ahm  that  23  a  llioa 
Asserican  adults  (about  1  in  5)  cannot  read  or  write  well 
enough  to  cope  in  everyday  life.  These  people  are  functionally 
illiteratef  and  the  number  of  adult  illiterates  is  growing^ 
by  approxioately  2  1/2  million  per  year« 

For  purposes  of  clarification,  "functional  illiteracy" 
refers  to  the  adult  who  cannot  use  basic  reading,  writing^ 
and  computational  skills  in  everyday  life  situations.  Thus, 
a  functionally  illiterate  adult  perhaps  cannot i 

-  read  street  or  highway  signs 
use  a  phone  booX 

-  read  a  menu 

-  fill  out  a  job  application 

-  use  a  bus  schedule 

-  make  correct  change  for  a  twenty-dollar  bill 

The  annual  costs  of  illiteracy  to  each  cJ^  us  are  high*. 
Estimates  vary,  but  one  figure  often  cited  is  that  the  taxpayer 
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pays  five  bill'  dollars  annually  for  welfare  and  unevploynent 
cospensation.  Other  costs  affecting  us  all  include  those 
for  criae  and  prisonr  for  unearned  tax  revenues^  and  for 
lost  productivity  in  business  and  in  the  miXx^ary, 

lowans  for  aany  years  have  rested  confidently  in  their 
belief  that  99  percent  of  the  state's  population  could  read 
and  write  cospetently.  An  estimate  for  a  ten-county  area 
served  by  one  particular  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  program 
is  that  there  are  10,000  functionally  illiterate  adults 
within  those  boundaries. 

Adults  are  not  getting  the  help  they  need  to  learn  the 
basic  skills  which  are  necessary  to  participate  fully  in 
American  society.  Only  two  to  four  percent  of  adult  illiterates 
enroll  in  any  literacy  program.  There  is  a  great  need  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  pervasive  problem, 

Vhe  Coordinators  of  Adult  Basic  Education  at  two  voca-- 
tional-technical  institutes  and  the  Administrator  of  a  regional 
library  system  in  {Northeast  Iowa  decided  to  expand  their 
history  of  cooperative  programming.  They  would  use  County 
library  meetings  as  a  vehicle  for  educating  librarians, 
staff,  and  trustees  i'  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  in 
roles  that  they  can  play  in  helping  to  fight  those  problems. 

The  Northeast  Iowa  Regional  Library  System,  located  in 
Waterloo,  is  composed  of  82  predominantly  rural  libraries 
in  13  counties.  The  libraries  range  in  size  from  cities 
with  a  population  of  106  to  a  population  of  75,000,  The 
Region  provides  interlibrary  loan  and  reference  back-up 
service*   as  well  as  one-on-one  consulting,  and  continuing 
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education  opportunities  in  the  for©  of  seminars,  workshc^s, 
and  roundtables* 

The  Hawkeye  Institute  of  Technology,  located  in  south 
Waterloo  on  a  3?0-acre  caapus,  strives  to  provide  vocational- 
technical  training  to  prepare,  retrain,  or  upgrade  l^ople 
for  eeployment  in  their  chosen  fields.  A  vital  part  of 
the  Institute  is  its  downtown  Success  Center,  which  also 
includes  ABE,  High  School  Coapletion,  and  an  Independent 
Learning  Center, 

Northeast  Iowa  Technical  Institute  {NlTl)  came  into  being 
in  the  late  1960*s,  as  did  Hawkeye  Institute.  The  Calmar 
Campus  lies  in  Northeast  Iowa,  alKJUt  25  ailes  south  of  the 
Minnesota  border.  Early  in  1970  the  South  Cajupus  was  foraed 
and  is  now  located  at  Peosta,  ten  wiles  west  of  Dubuque- 
Both  Campuses  have  continuing  education  programs  which  include 
the  ABE  and  the  Adult  Re-Entry  Program,  in  addition  to  the 
full  curriculuffl  of  vocational  and  technical  offerings. 
There  is  also  a  Learning  Center  in  downtown  Dubuque. 

The  3  3  counties  of  the  regional  library  syste^n  overlap 
the  jurisdictions  of  both  Hawkeye  Institute  and  NITI.  Ten 
of  those  counties  have  Library  Associations  which  meet  regularly 
in  April  and  October, 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Coordinators  and  the  Admiitibli ator 
to  help  library  staff  members  and  trustees  realise  that 
their  facilities  were  perfect  non-threatening  areas  suitable 
to  be  used  as  tutoring  sites,  that  libraries  can  Keep  special 
collections  of  materials  available,  and  that  librarians 
and  staff   are  perhaps   the  most   likely  persons   to  be  aware 
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of  potanti«L  tutors  aa  well  as  oi  thosa  who  sight  need  to 
be  tutored*  In  short«  this  was  to  be  a  consciousness-raising 
effort* 

It  was  decided  that  a  20-25  ninute  program  would  be  asple 
ti&e  to  present  the  problem,  state  the  case,  and  leave  tiae 
for  questions  and  discussions*  This  would  be  done  by  the 
ABE  Coordinators  where  possible,  and  by  the  Regional  Adainis- 
trator  and/or  Consultant  as  substitutes.  They  also  decided 
that  visuals  and  graphics,  as  well  as  handouts,  would  be 
aost  effective  as  a  means  of  solidly  imprinting  the  ideas 
presented* 

The  cooperation  of  B.  Dalton  Booksellers  was  also  sought. 
It  is  well-known  that  the  coaypany  is  involved  in  a  National 
Literacy  Initiative.  A  call  to  a  local  outlet  yielded  gracious 
and  generous  help.  b.  Dalton  provided  several  large  posters, 
bookaarks  and  pencils  to  distribute  to  those  attending  the 
county  library  meetings.  Should  a  B.  Dalton  outlet  be  un-* 
available,  there  are  a  number  of  other  companies  which  are 
also  involved  in  the  literacy  effort. 

During  the  first  round  of  visits  in  spring  1985,  to  county 
Bieetings,  the  ABE  Coordinators  used  a  slide  series  prepared 
by  another  community  college.  This  five-^pinute  presentation 
stated  th  problems  of  illiteracy  in  Iowa,  explained  the 
tutor  trai»ang  process,  and  shotted  volunteer  tutors  assisting 
three  different  students. 

In  July  1985  a  second  planning  session  was  held  with 
the  Regional  Administrator,  the  Consultant,  and  two  ABE 
Coordinators.     The  MacNei l-Lehrer   report  had   just  aired 
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a  progras  on  illiteracy  which  included  Begnents  on  two  Iowa 
students  and  the  ABE  Coordinator  from  HawXeye  Institute 
of  Taainology.  This  excellent  videotape  presented  the  individual 
atories  of  lowans  who  needed  help  in  learning  to  read. 
Personal  teati»ony  has  a  strong  isipact,  so  this  videotape 
was  used  as  a  follow-up  motivator  at  the  19B5  fall  seetings. 
For  a  few  groups  this  was  their  first  presentation  since 
they  met  only  on  an  annual  t>asis. 

The  trustees  and  librarians  were  all  very  receptive  to 
the  videotape^  but  the  group  in  Clayton  County  was  particularly 
enthusiastic.  One  of  the  trustets  had  been  a  reading  teacher 
and  another  had  taken  taubach  Liveracy  training.  Several 
people  asked  questions  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  help. 
The  NITI  Coordinator  then  decided  that  this  was  a  t^ood  core 
frott  which  to  plan  a  training  session. 

Eight  volunteers  turned  out  on  a  epring  corning  for  the 
workshop  heia  at  the  Monona  PubHc  Library.  The  trainer 
covered  these  topics:  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in  America, 
the  process  of  learning  to  read,  and  basic  instructional 
techniques.  'Hie  ABE  Coordir^itor  discussed  qualities  needed 
for  a  tutor,  t^e  tutor-student  relationship,  th»r  requirements 
for  &  tutor  to  follow,  and  rjaterials  available  at  NITI  for 
8  poor  reader.  The  tutors  eagerly  participated  in  the  ac- 
tivities, which  included  learning  to  read  with  a  ROck  alphabet 
and  phonics  set.  The  participants  learned  the  principles 
of  reading  instruction,  some  simple  diagnostic  tfrchniqueSf 
and  reading  interests*  They  prepared  d  sample  lesson  asing 
case  studies.     By  the  end  of   the   five  hours,    the  potential 
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tutors  had  received  a  basic  training  course  in  how  to  help 
someone  learn  to  read.  The  slogan  for  the  day  was  "The 
only  degree  yw  need  is  a  degree  of  caring.**  These  volunteers 
are  now  being  matched  with  students  who  need  help. 

Future  plans  are  to  hold  demonstration  worK shops  in  three 
sites  in  the  Region  so  that  library  staff  can  observe  tutors 
being  trained  and  also  watch  a  mock  session  where  a  tutor 
will  work  with  a  poor  reader.  At  these  sessions  there  will 
also  be  a  desonstration  collection  of  ABE  materials,  a  read- 
ing/buying list,  and  a  display  of  pro»otional  materials 
used  to  recruit  potential  tutors  and  students.  Hopefully 
this  will  yield  additional  volunteers  to  help  in  the  fight 
against  illiteracy. 

Another  consciou^itess-rai sing  tool  used  was  the  subiaission 
of  articles  to  the  region's  newsletter,  which  is  mailed 
to  265  librarians  and  trustees.  More  articles  ore  being 
prepared  so  that  the  topic  will  stay  in  front  of  the  librarians 
snd  trustees. 

Illiteracy  in  this  country  didn't  happen  overnight^  and 
the  problem  will  take  time  to  solve.  With  this  in  mind 
the  Regional  Administrator  and  ABE  Coordinators  know  that 
their  efforts  need  to  continue. 
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UBRARY  CCH»TINUI»G  EDUCATION  NEEDS  IH  KAHSAS:     THE  RURAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Nancy  A.  Starke 

PrograjB  Director,  Continuing  Education/Extension 
University  of  Missouri — Columbia 
Columbia «  Missouri 

In  June  of  1984  r  the  Kansas  Library  Network  Board  approved 
a  plan  submitted  by  the  Continuing  Education  Task  Force 
which  called  for  the  development  of  a  continuing  education 
plan  for  the  librarians  in  the  state  of  Kansas.  The  first 
step  in  initiating  this  plan  was  to  assess  the  continuing 
education  needs  of  the  library  {K>pulation  and  discover, 
in  feet,  if  there  was  the  desire  for  the  institution  of 
a  fornalised  plan  among  Kansas  librarians  {Starke,  1986)* 
The  instrument  developed  and  distributed  during  the  fall 
of  1985,  the  Kansas  Library  Continuing  Education  Needs  Assessment 
Survey  (KLC^AS)  (Appendix  A)  vas  designed  to  address  those 
particular  questions*  Surveys  were  sent  to  each  of  the 
227  rural  public  library  directors  in  the  state  of  Kansas, 
For  this  study  rural  was  defined  as  any  library  which  served 
a  library  taxing  district  population  of  2500  or  fewer  persons. 
Of  those  who  received  the  survey,  168  responded,  resulting 
in  a  return  rate  of  73%,  Personal  on-site  interviews  were 
also  conducted  by  the  researcher  with  the  directors  and 
consultants  of  the  seven  Kansas  Regional  Library  System 
in  order  to  obtain  a  -field-view*  of  current  continuing 
education  practices- 
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In  this  article,  the  tollminq  information  will  be  discussedc 
a)  background  for  the  atudy;  b)  methodology  used  in  conducting 
the  needs  assess&ent  portion  of  the  study?  c>  demograpnic 
data;  d)  a  suvoiary  of  the  needs  assessment  analysis;  e) 
conclusions  based  on  the  data  analysis,  and;  f)  implications 
of  the  results  of  the  study. 


The  state  of  Kansas  has  approxisately  1300  people  employed 
in  its  315  public  libraries,    of  which  only   135  reported 
having  M&ster  of  Library  Science  degrees,   and  only  four 
of  those  were  located   in  a  library  taxing  district  of  lese 
than  2500  persons  {Gardiner,  1984),     In  an  attempt  to  alleviate 
and  partially  compensate   for    the   lack  of  professionally 
trained  librarians,    there  exists  within   the   framework  of 
the  Kansas  State  Library   the  opportunity   for  contir.jing 
education  programs.     These  programs  are  offered  to  members 
of  the  library  community  through  the  State  Library  and  the 
seven  Kansas  Regional  Library  Systems.     "Ihe  regional  systems 
develop  continuing  education  programs   for   their  ovn  system 
member  libraries  on  a  yearly  basis  as  well  as  make  the  programs 
available  to  non-member   libraries,    thoj?e   libraries  which 
do  not  contract   services   through  the  regional  systems  but 
are    located   within   the   region's   geographic  boundaries. 
Attendance  at   the  programs   is  often  voluntary,   which  often 
accounts  for   the  low  participation.     In  1984  51  workshops 
were  offered  statewide   (presented  105  times)   with  a  total 
attendance  of   2,748,    which   included  librarians,  trurtees^ 
and  interested  citizens  (Gardiner,  1984), 
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ht  thm  tiiPe  of  this  study,  there  uras  neither  an  operative 
statewide  continuing  education  plan  which  would  add  continuity 
to  the  programs  currently  being  offered  by  the  regional 
systems,  nor  a  recognition  system  which  would  coapensate 
participants  Cor  the  coapletion  of  continuing  education 
offerings.  The  purpose  of  this  study  war  to  identify  the 
needs  and  examine  the  attitudes  of  rural  public  library 
practioners  in  Kansas  in  regard  to  continuing  library  educa- 
tion. Further  exaaination  was  made  of  reasons  for  lack 
of  participation  in  existing  continuing  education  activities 
and  what,  if  any,  desire  there  might  be  for  a  statewide 
recognition  system  for  participating  in  library  continuing 
education. 

METHODOLOGY 

Descriptive  survey  research*  because  cf  it's  ability 
to  obtain  empirical  knowledge  of  a  current  nature,  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  research  aethods  in  librarianship 
today.  It  is  most  often  used  to  (a)  identify  information 
about  incidents  and  recent  developments,  (b)  identify  charac- 
teristics of  a  particular  target  group  or,  (c>  report  norms 
and  conditions  about  generally  known  rules  and  status  {Busha 
&  Harter,  1983).  Because  this  ft*ludy  primarily  exaamcd 
existing  attitudes  toward  library  continuing  education  among 
rural  public  library  practitioners,  the  descriptive  survey 
technique  was  employed- 

The  Kansar^  Library  Continuing  Education  Needs  Assessi^nt 
Survey,  a  descriptive,  self-report  survey,  was  distributed 
among  the  rural  public  library  practitioner  population. 
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The  KtCENAS  survey  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts;  the 
datasheet  dnd  the  item  inventory.  The  datasheet  contained 
dtiwographic  questions  and  questions  about  attitudes  toward 
continuing  education,  and  questions  concerning  possible 
cMfitraints  to  participating  in  continuing  Question  activities. 

The  item  inventory  consisted  of  six  general  sections, 
each  containing  numerous  iteos  of  possible  Interest  for 
continuing  education  programs*  Each  of  these  items  was 
scored  using  two  response  categories.  The  Skill  Level  column 
gave  each  Hbrary  practitioner  the  opportunity  to  respond 
with  their  perreived  skill  or  knowledge  level  for  each  iteoi 
B«beginner,  I«Intermediate,  A^^sdvaiiced.  "Hie  Interest  Level 
involved  a  Likert  scale  upon  which  the  practitioners  responded 
to  the  individual  items  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
{l^'loWf  S^high). 

OEMOGRAPHICS 

The  demographic  data  contains  information  compiled  from 
the  168  usable  KLCENAS  surveys.  The  inforaation  reported 
is  concerned  with  the  type  of  library,  estimated  size  of 
coMunity,  age  :ind  sex  of  rural  public  library  practitioners 
reBp:>nding  to  the  survey,  additional  incoise  reported,  curtent 
estimated  salary,  hours  of  library  service  per  week,  education, 
number  of  years  in  librarianship,  and  nuaber  of  continuing 
education  activities  participated  in  within  the  past  year. 
Type  of  Library 

There  were  thrf»e  oajor  types  of  libraries  which  par ticijwated 
in  the  study.  Township  libraries  co^^rised  appro%i»ately 
14%  of  the  total  response   {24).     Libra;y  practitioners  who 
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identified  their  library  as  being  a  county  library  comprised 
orXy  41   (7)  of  the  respondents.     City  libraries  ¥fere  the 
predoainately  identified  type  of  library  with  120,   or  71% 
of  the  subjects  responding  to  this  category. 
Estiaiated  Sige  of  Co»«unity 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  study,  only  two  categories 
for  estimated  size  of  community  urere  marked.  Forty-three 
subjects,  approximately  25%,  indicated  that  the  library 
population  they  served  fell  below  the  500  population  mark. 
One  hundred  twenty-five,  or  approximately  75%  of  the  rural 
library  practitioners  indicated  that  they  served  a  population 
between  501  and  2500  persons. 


One  hundred  sixty-five  of  the  168  total  rural  public 
library  ,,^racti t ioner s  resf^nded  to  the  age  question.  Of 
those  responding,  19  reported  being  under  the  age  of  35. 
This  comprised  only  12.4%  of  the  rural  library  practitioner 
population. 

Eighteen  subjects  responded  that  they  fell  within  the 
36-40  age  group  (10.7%).  In  the  41-50  age  category,  31 
subjects  responded f  resulting  in  a  19%  response  rate.  Over 
one  half,  or  57.8%,  of  the  rural  public  library  practitioners 
reported  being  over  50  years  of  age.  A  significant  percentage 
of  these,  approximately  31%,  were  b-yond  61  years  of  age. 


Of  the  168  subjects  responding  to  the  survey,  167  of 
them  mre  women. 


Age 


Sex 
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Of  those  reporting  income  additional  to  their  library 
Images,  108  practitioners  indicated  income  £ro»  their  spouaes' 
occupation*  24  reported  another  par^-tlae  job,  three  reported 
a  full-txBe  additional  incOBie,  and  16  indicated  that  they 
had  no  income  in  addition  to  their  library  wages.  Thirty-eight 
rural  public  library  practitioners  responded  that  they  had 
other  sources  of  income  frow  Social  Security  benefits,  teacher 
retirement  plans,  or  other  types  of  retirement  benefits. 
Salary  Reported 

Of  the  156  subjects  responding  to  the  question  of  current 
salary,  32  reported  a  salary  of  less  than  $1,000,  33  reported 
between  $1,001  and  $2,000,  32  reported  a  salary  of  beti#een 
$2,001  and  $3,000,  30  reported  a  salary  of  between  $3,001 
and  $5,000,  and  29  practitioners  reported  a  library  salary 
of  between  $5,001  and  $10,000  a  year. 
operating  Hours  Per  Week 

The  rural  public  library  practitioners  responding  to 
the  survey  indicated  a  wide  variety  of  operating  hours  per 
week.  The  mean  from  all  responses  was  20.5  hours  per  week. 
The  mode,  with  17  or  approximately  10%  of  the  population 
responding,  was  IS  hours  per  weeK, 
Educat  ion 

Of  those  responding  to  the  question  of  highest  attained 
education  level,  61  or  approximately  36%  indicated  that 
they  had  had  some  college.  Fifty-five,  or  approximately 
35%  reported  having  a  high  school  degree  only.  The  next 
highest   category  reported  was   the  bachelor's  degree  with 
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28,  or  appronimatoly  171  of  the  responding  population. 
Two  practitioners  reported  having  a  Master  of  Library  Science 
degree^  three  reported  other  waster's  degrees,  while  tw 
respondents  reported  soae  type  of  post  graduate  education^ 
Six  of  the  practitioners  reported  only  some  high  school, 
while  5  had  had  aowe  sort  ol  trade  or  vocational  school 
training* 

Years  Worked  in  Librarianship 

The  reported  »ean  of  number  of  years  work«^d  in  librarianship 
was  9-8  years.  Years  of  service  re^xjrtrd  ranged  from  lf»ss 
than  one  year  to  45  years*  Eighteen  of  the  practitioners 
Indicated  trat  they  had  worked  for  only  one  year  or  leas* 
The  two  next  most  reported  nupjber  of  years  were  three  years 
of  service  with  13  resfwnses  and  12  years  with  12  responses- 
Continuing  Education  Activities  Within  Past  12  Months 

The  reported  mean  of  number  of  continuing  education  activities 
taken  within  the  past  12  months  was  1*5,  The  number  of 
those  who  indicated  they  had  participated  in  within  one 
to  three  continuing  education  activities  was  54,  or  approximately 
32%  of  the  total  respondents.  Sixteen  indicated  that  they 
had  participated  in  between  five  and  eight  continuing  education 
activities  within  the  past  12  launths*  Sighty-scvcn,  of 
52%,  of  the  total  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  par- 
ticipated in  no  continuing  education  within  the  past  12 
aonths. 


SUmARY  OF  DATA  ASALVS2S 
Interpretation  of  Needa 

Pesponsefi  to  the  RXXENAS  itee  inventory  Intereet  and 
SXill  Level  acales  were  tabulated  and  seans  and  standard 
deviations  were  calculated  for  each  item.  The  top  twenty-nine 
of  the  possible  i29  items  available  on  the  itea  inventory 
are  displayed  in  Table  I.  The  entire  list  of  129  iteas 
can  be  found  in  Appendix 
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Table  1 


Frequenciest  fHiana.  and  Standard  Deviations 
for  the  Highest  Selected  Intereat  Items 


Eaading  prograoa  {Bummer) 

154 

3.63 

1.50 

Children's  services 

150 

3.48 

1.54 

Xnterlibrary  loai  (user  service) 

145 

3-30 

1.64 

Managing  the  one-persoii  library 

133 

3*26 

1.91 

Assessing  &  ureeding  collections 

145 

3.16 

1.64 

Storytell ing 

145 

3,08 

1.66 

Book  repair 

149 

3.07 

1.52 

General  reference  services 

146 

3-04 

1.54 

Young  adult  services 

143 

3.01 

1.61 

Cataloging/classifying  print  materials  142 

3.01 

1.65 

Communicating  effectively  with  others 

134 

2.98 

1.83 

working  with  trustees  and  boards 

139 

2.96 

1.76 

Selection  policy  development 

135 

2.85 

1.79 

Record  keeping  and  report  writing 

139 

2.83 

1.66 

Public  relations 

Ul 

2.77 

1.81 

Promotion  and  publicity 

129 

2.65 

1-81 

Budgeting  and  cost  control 

129 

2.64 

1,78 

Planning  &  evoluatiitg  library  servicei 

s  132 

2.64 

1-74 

Book  preservation 

130 

2.58 

1.76 

Public  &  school  library  cooperation 

120 

2.58 

1.95 
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Analysis  of  Variance  were  then  calculated  hetmen  the 
alQvan  highest  selected  interest  I  tens  and  their  corresponding 
Skill  Levels  to  determine  whether  there  «#ere  significant 
differences  between  the  interest  m^^ns  and  the  three  skill 
group  means t     beginner,   intermediate,  and  advanced.  seven 
coapariaons  were  found  to  be  significant  beyond  the  set 
alpha  level  of   .05.     The  following  topics  were  found  to 
be  of  »ore  interest  to  those  respondents  marking  the  Advanced 
category  than  those  marking  the  Intereediate  or  Beginner 
categories  for   the  sa»e  itea«     Children's  Services,  Patron 
use  of   Interl  brary  Loan,    Summer  Reading  Programs,  Book 
Repair,   working  with  Trustees  and  Boards,  Communicating 
Effectively  with  Others,  and  Basic  Budgeting  Practices. 
Interpretation  of  Attitudes 

m  analyzing  the  attitudes  of  the  rural  library  practitioners 
toward  continuing  education  and  constraints  to  participating 
in  coninuing  education,  all  catenorical  variables  were 
cross^tabulated  with  the  depcoJent  varable,  KLCEI3AS  item 
33,  "What  is  your  current  priority  for  continuing  education?** 
Chi~square  was  chosen  as  the  appropriate  analysis.  To  assure 
that  tabies  with  various  dissensions  and  sample  sises  would 
be  standardized  »n  the  analysis,  thf>  contingency  coefficient 
was  chosen  to  modify  the  chi-sguare  {Norusis,  1983). 

Rebults  indicated  that  a  high  percentage  of  subjects 
had  ro  specific  constraints  to  part  lojpat  mg  in  contirting 
education  activities.  The  majority  further  indicated  that 
lack  of  personal   interest  was  not   a  dominant  constraint. 
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AfuS  that  even  though  other  areas  in  their  personal  or  profes*  ^ 
sional  work  might  be  «ore  pressing*  they  did  not  indicate 
that  this  was  amaior  consideration  when  contenpXat  tng  continuing 
education  activities. 

Of  those  who  had  a  priority  for  continuing  education, 
the  Rajority  indicated  that  t*iey  would  be  wore  inclined 
to  participate  if  the  activity  were  no  sore  than  a  half-day 
in  length*  preferably  held  in  the  aorning  hours,  and  no 
more  than  a  one-hour  drive  trc«a  their  hoaes-  The  fall  season 
was  indicated  as  the  oost  favored  time  of  year  for  continuing 
education  for  those  who  had  a  sjedium  or  high  priority  for 
continuing  education,  the  combinat  ion  of  a  demonstration /hands-on 
instructional  foraat  was  preferred. 

In  examining  the  types  of  incentive  or  reward  systewn 
which  Right  encourage  thera  to  participate  in  continuing 
education*  the  rural  public  library  practitioners  indicated 
thac  salary  increases,  proROt  iona  1  opportunities,  and  job 
competence  recognition  were  favored.  Possible  outcomes 
desired  as  a  result  of  participating  in  continuing  education  ^ 
were  promotional  opportuniti'js  and  Job  competence  recognition. 
A  nuQber  of  the  rural  library  practitioners  indicated  that 
their  local  institution  or  library  board  did  not  pay  for 
their  travel  expenses  to  attend  workshops,  but  this  did 
not  sees  to  have  a  negative  effect  on  their  priority  for 
continuing  education* 

Several  KLCESAS  i teas  were  correlated  using  the  Pearson 
product-isofljent  correlation.  These  comparisons  were  »ade 
to  deteraine  whether  any  relationship  existed  between  indicated 
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prioritie-  or  continuing  education  and  the  desire  for  some 
*'yp®  of  reii^rd  Bystem  for  participating  in  continuing  education 
activities.  As  a  result,  it  appears  that  as  the  years  in 
librarianship  increase,  the  desire  for  any  possible  outcomes 
or  incentives  for  continuing  education  decreases. 

\^en  asked  to  state  a  preference  for  a  type  of  co*^tinuing 
education  recognition  systea,  the  rural  library  practitiofier j 
WBze  evenly  divided  among  the  choices  offered.  Of  those 
with  a  medium  to  high  priority  for  continuing  education, 
the  favored  recognition  systems  were  for  MLS  or  BA  degree 
programs*  state  certification  of  sone  sort,  and  CEU's  (Continuing 
Education  Units)  for  salary  increase* 

It  was  found  that  those  who  responded  with  a  sediur  to 
high  priority  for  continuing  education  also  responded  with 
either  a  possible  to  certain  likelihood  of  pursuing  continuing 
education  ac*^*vities  in  the  future.  This  highly  correlated 
itesj  indicates  that  if  th  priority  for  continuing  education 
is  already  high,   it  will  quite  possibly  remain  so. 

C0^3CLUSI0NS  OF  THE  STUDY 
On  the  basis  of  the  findings  at  this  study,   the  following 
conclusions  were  drawn: 

I.  The  survey  response  rate  from  the  rural  public  library 
practi  t  i oners  indicated  an  interest  in  the  type 
and  content  of  continuing  education  programs  being 
offered.  Even  though  the  aajc*-ity  of  responses 
indicated  a  desire  for  basic  library-skill  education, 
interest  was  expressed  in  minor  terms  for  ©ore  non- 
trad  i  t  iona  1   types  of  education  such  as  automation 
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and  interpersonal  c<^«unications.  A  general  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  that  the  rural  public  library  population 
is  interested  in  superior  quality^  relevant^  continuing 
education  opportunities* 

2.  Overall,  Kansas  rural  pubMc  library  practitioners 
had  a  mediua  to  high  priority  for  continuing  education* 
Of  those  who  indicated  a  low  priority  for  continuing 
education^  many  anticipated  retirement  or  s&nply 
had  no  interest  in  furthering  their  library  skills. 
Of  those  who  indicated  a  high  priority  for  continuing 
education,  the  likelihood  of  pursuing  continuing 
education  in  the  future  was  also  high*  Conclusions 
drawn  from  these  results  indicate  that  if  continuing 
education  priorities  are  currently  high,  they  will 
quite  possibly  remain  so  in  the  future.  It  can 
be  further  concluded  that  those  with  a  low  priority 
for  continuing  education  could  be  Induced  into  pursuing 
future  continuing  education  activities  if  those 
activities  were  seen  by  the  participants  as  relevant 
to  the  immediate  job  and  able  to  roeet  immediate 
educational/informational  needs. 

3.  The  rural  library  practitioners  indicated  they  had 
no  specific  constraints  to  pac ticipating  in  continuing 
education.  A  high  percentage  of  the  respondents 
i  ndi  cated  that  even  though  other  areas  of  their 
personal  and/or  professional  work  might  be  nore 
pressing,  they  still  favored  attending  continuing 
education  activities*     It  is  concluded^  therefore^ 
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that  because  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Kansas  State 
t&brazy  anC  the  Kansas  Regional  Library  Systea  personnel 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  public  library  practi- 
tioners with  relevant  and  productive  activities, 
the  rural  library  practitioners  consider  the  continuing 
education  they  are  receiving  to  be  productive  and 
iiTorthwhile* 

Even  thougn  the  rural   public  library  practitioners 
indicated  no  specific  constraints  to  participating 
in  continuing  education  activities,   they  did  show 
a  definite  preference  for  added  incentives  for  continuing 
education  paiticipation.    A  majority  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  job  competence  recognition  was  favored 
as  both  an   incentive  and  an  outcome  of  continuing 
education  participation,    while  salary  increases 
were   favored  as  an   incentive   to  participation. 
The  Regional  Library  :iystem  personnel   favored  some 
kind  of   financial  compensation  such  as  travel/fee 
reimbursements,    salary  increases,    or   bonuses  to 
cone   from  the  local    library  boards.     A  conclusion 
drawn  from  these  results  is  that  if  local  library 
beards  were  made  aore  aware  of  the  kinds  of  activities 
in  which   their   librarians  are   engaging  and  were 
encouraged   to  support   those  activities  with  both 
financial  compensation  and  publ  ic  coamuni  ty  recognition, 
rural   library  personnel  would  take  an  even  greater 
interest  in  continuing  education. 


Iforkahops  ifere  indicated  to  be  the  sost  favored 
type  of  continuing  education  activity  aoong  the 
rural  library  practitioners .  It  was  found  that, 
of  those  favoring  the  workshop  forsiat,  the  half-^ay< 
AOrning  vorkshop  was  »08t  preferred.  The  oajority 
of  respondents  indicated  €hat  they  would  be  nore 
willing  to  participate  in  this  type  of  activity 
if  the  workshop  were  held  within  a  one-hour  driving 
distance  fro»  their  homes.  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  these  results  is  that,  due  to  the  size  of  each 
of  the  seven  Kansas  Regional  Library  Syste»s,  multiple 
workshops  should  continue  to  be  given  in  order  to 
reach  as  many  of  the  rural  practitioners  as  easily 
and  conveniently  as  possible.  Regional  needs  assessraents 
and  on-site  visitations  should  be  on-going  in  order 
to  maintain  an  up-to-date  record  of  what  is  needed 
for  each  individual  library  and  librarian,  and  attempts 
should  continue  to  design  and  present  high  quality 
continuing  education  programs. 
6.  The  rural  public  library  practitioners  indicated 
that  sooe  sort  of  continuing  education  recognition 
system  wafr  desired  but  were  divided  as  to  the  most 
favored  type  of  system.  Those  with  a  higher  priority 
for  continuing  education  were  inclined  to  favor 
credits  which  would  accumulate  toward  a  college 
degree.  An  equal  number  favored  credits  for  salary 
increase,  while  still  others  favored  state  certification 
for   the  non-certified   librarian.      It    is  evident 
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that  Btme  sort  of  rec^nition  systes  on  the  statewide 
levRl  ie  daBired  the  raral  public  library  practi- 
tioners, and  hat  the  majority  are  anxious  to  be 
recognised  for  their  hard  work  and  dedication  to 
the  library  field. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 
The  results  of  the  study  indicate  a  moderate  to  high 
interest  in  continuing  education  anong  the  rural  public 
library  practitioners  in  Kansas.  Bec^kuse  of  the  ground-work 
that  has  already  been  laid  by  tha  Regional  Library  Systesis, 
many  of  the  rural  practitioners  were  already  aware  of  the 
existence  of  an  educational  structure  within  the  state  of 
Kansas  and  have  attempted  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities 
made  available  to  them. 

The  results  of  the  Kansas  Library  continuirg  Education 
Heeds  Assessment  Survey  indicati^S  support  for  the  prospect 
of  an  organised  statewide  continuing  education  effort  which 
would  add  credibility  to  the  profession  as  a  whole  and  well-- 
deserved  recognition  for  the  non-certified  rural  library 
practitioner  in  particular.  The  Kansas  State  Library,  aided 
in  part  by  the  findings  of  the  KLCENAS  projeci.,  has  craapleted 
the  development  of  a  statewide,  non-credit  (CEO),  continuing 
education  program  plan,  and  will  begin  actual  implementation 
September  1,  1986.  The  program  is  open  to  all  library  personnel 
within  'i.he  state  of  Kansas  and  will  be  administered  by  the 
Kansas  State  Library. 
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Appendix  A 

KANSAS  LIBRARY  CONTINUING  EOUCATIOil  NETCS  USSESSmm  SURVEY 


Please  answer  each  question  and/or  item.  If  you  ^re 
not  faailiar  with  a  particular  itew  or  term  and  do  not  wish 
to  aarlc  either  the  Skill  or  Interest  column,  please  check 
the  Does  Wot  Apply  colum  to  the  Car  »-ighL.  Also,  please 
feel  tree  tc  saKe  any  appropriate  co^ents  you  wish  on  the 
survey  sheets. 


DEFINXTIC^S 


Please  use  the  following  definitions  when  completing  the 
Item  I  .ventoryi 

Skill  Level 

Beginner t  one  who  is  totally  inexperienced  or  just  becrmaing 
familiar  with  the  rudiifienta  or  practices  of 
a  particular  area. 

Xnter»ediate»  one  who  has  h&d  some  experience  in  a  particular 
area*  but  feels  they  have  such  more  to 
learn  to  achieve  th^ir  'evel  of  competency. 

Advanced!  one  who  has  achiev<i^  a  certain  level  of  competency 
in  -  particul?ir  area,  and  is  interested  in 
furthering  r-t  specializing  their  knowledge 
in  jaoze  depth. 

Interest  Level 

Wonet  one  has  no  personal  interest  in  learning  more  about 
the  particular  topic. 

I/Ow-pediugt    one  has   a  Biiniwal    interest   in  learning  ©ore 
about  the  topic,  but  may  not  consider  it  worthwhile 
a  personal  professional  endeavor. 

Medium  one  has  sufficient  interest  in  learning  more  about 
the  particular  topic,  and  say  consider  it  a  possibility 
for  personal  professional  development. 

Mediuw-^Hiqh;  one  has  signif ir.ant  interest  in  learning  sore 
about  the  particular  topic,  and  would  definitely 
consider  it  possibility  for  personal  professional 
development • 

Sight  one  has  i\n  outstandi  ng  interest  in  learning  more 
about  the  particular  topic,  and  definitely  feels 
it  would  aid  in  their  personal  professicmal  development. 
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KANSAS  tlBKARY  CCmTimim  EOICA^IM  HEEDS  ASSESSfff»IT  SURVEY 

ITEM  INVENTORY 

Each  question  haa  three  respcinae  columnss  one  to  Indicate 
your  sicill  level  for  the  itea  in  question,  the  second  to 
indicate  your  interest  level  in  knowing  sore  about  the  particular 
iteBf  and  the  third  to  indicate  that  you  are  unfamiliar 
Mith  the  ite»  or  the  terminology,  therefore^  not  able  to 
indicate  either  skill  or  interest  level  for  that  i te-B. 
Please  mark  BOTH  coluans  for  each  ites,  or  the  DNA  cclumn. 
The  keys  are  displayed  below t 

SKILL  LEVEL        INTEREST  LEVEL  DOES  NOT  APPLY 

B^Beginner  I'^none  DNA 

I«Xnter»edjia' e       2«»low  to  aedius  

A^Advanced  3'=i3edium 

4^ciediuB  to  high 

5«high 

myrSf      Refer   to  the  Definitions  sheet  if  you  need  further 
clarification  of  any  of  the  above  scales. 


USER  SERVICES 


General  Reference 
Specialised  reference 
(area 

Reference  Untarviews 


) 


Government  information 
Intern ^rary  loan 
Storytelling 
Children's  Services 
Young  Adult  Services 
Services  toi 

school  faculty/administration 

gifted  students 

shut- ins 

institutions 

(jails^  nurs   ig  homes,  etc) 

local/state  govt.rnsent 

ethnic  minorities 

business/industry 

researchers  and  genealogists 

farsers  and  ranchers 
Blind  &  i^ysically  handicapped 
Rotating  books 
Mail-A-Book 

Conducting  user  surveys 
Teaching  library  use  skills 
(age  group   ) 


SKILL 

INTEREST 

B 

X 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

I 

i.. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

1 

A 

i 

2 

J 

4 

b 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

X 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

1 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

DHA 
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SKILL  LEVEL        INTEREST  LEVEL 


DOES  MOT  APPLV 


B«Be9 inner 

I"Inter»ediate 

AnAdvanced 


l°none 

2»loi#  to  aodiun 

4aiaedium  to  high 
S^hi'jh 


(USER  SKILLS,  cont. } 


Reading  clinics  and  adult  literacy 
Library  clubs/reading  clubs 
Reading  programs  (suma^r  reading) 
Cooaunity  resource  files 
Archives  and  rare  t^>ok8 
Genealogy  services 
Vertical  £ile  manageaent 

♦*      Any  other  items  not  listed 

which  would  be  o£  interest 

to  yout 


SKILL 

INTEREST 

B  I  A 

1 

2 

3  4  5 

B  X  A 

1 

2 

3  4  5 

B  I  A 

1 

2 

3  4  5 

B  I  A 

1 

2 

3  4  5 

B  I  A 

1 

2 

3  4  5 

8  I  A 

I 

2 

3  4  5 

B  I  A 

1 

2 

3  4  5 

B  I  A 

1 

2 

3  4  5 

B  I  A 

1 

2 

3  4  5 

miA 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES 


Cataloging  and  classification 
(print) 

Cataloging  and  classification 

(audiovisual ) 
Serials  and  periodicals 

(processing) 
Audiovisual  hardware: 


SKILL 

INTEREST 

B  I  A 

1  2  3  4  5 

B  I  A 

1  2  3  4  5 

B  I  A 

1  2  3  4  5 

DNA 


selection  and  evaluation 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

storage  and  retrieval 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

saintenance 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

equip»ent  operation 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Audiovisual  softwares 

selection  and  evaluation 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

storage  and  retrieval 

8 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

maintenance 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Audiovisual  software  productions 

audio  tapes 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

slides 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

videotapes 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

transparencies 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

computer  prograiss 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Booh  preservation 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Book  tepaix 

B 

X 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Organization  and  use  of  maps 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Circulation  procedures 

B 

1 

A 

1 

2 

2 

4 

5 
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SKILL  LEWL        I!?TERJ:ST  X.EVBL 


X«XnterBediate 


2«loi#  to  wediuK 

4ffiisediu^  to  high 
5«high 


00£S  HOT  APPLY 


(TECHNICAL  S£KVXCES,  cont.) 


SKILL 


INTEREST  DMA 


Sources  oft 

pre-printed  catalog  card  Bervicas 

book  reviews 

software  reviews 

Any  other  items  not  listed 
which  would  be  of  interest 
to  yous 


B 
B 


1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 


»IAHAG£NENT  SKILLS 


SKILL 

INTEREST 

Personnel  management 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Policy  manuals 

B 

X 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Collection  development 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Selection  policies 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Time  management 

B 

X 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Library  program  evaluation 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Budgeting  and  cost  control 

8 

X 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Management  systems 

B 

X 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(management  objectives) 

Public  relations,  promtions 

B 

X 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ami  publicity 

Contracting  for  services 

8 

X 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(Regional  Library  Systems) 

Architectural  planning  for  libraries 

B 

X 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Legislation  relating  to  libraries 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Archives r  history  and  the  management 

B 

X 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

of  records 

Assessing  and  wecKiing  the  library 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

collection 

Planning  and  evaluation 

B 

I 

A 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

of  librar^^  servic9s 

forking  with  trustees  and  boards 

B 

X 

A 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Supervisory  skills 

B 

X 

A 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(aids  and  volunteers) 

Establishing  a  Friends  of  the 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Library  group 

Analyzing  community  information 

B 

X 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ne^s 

Recruiting  volunteers 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

DtiA 
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ERIC 


SKILL  LEVEL        IKTEKEST  LEVEL  DOES  SOT  APPLY 

B»Be9  i  nn«r              i «none  cha 
I'^lntermedlate       2«Xow  to  aediufi 
A«Advanced  J«aediua   

4«»edium  to  high 

5*»high 


(MWfAGEHENT  SKILLS,  cont.  ) 


SKILL        INTEREST  DNA 


Involving  the  news  media  BIA  12345 

in  library  prograos 
Trainii^  and  library  staff  BIA  12345 

developnent 

working  effectively  with  groups  BIA  12345 

Record  keeping  and  report  writing  BIA  12345 
Managing  the  one«<*per6on  public  BIA  12345 

library 

operating  a  combined  school /public       BIA  12345 
library 

Public  and  school  library  BIA  12345 

cooperation 

Adainistering  audicvisual  BIA  12345 

services 

Librarians  in  the  political  process  BIA  12345 
Financing  library  services  BIA  12345 

Writing  grant  proposals  BIA  12345 

Any  other  items  not  listed 

which  would  be  of  interest 

to  your 


AUTOMATION/COMPUTERS 


BIA  12345 
BIA      1  2  3  4  5 


Types  of  automated  services  BIA  12345 

Computers  for  the  library  user  BIA  12345 

Network  technology  and  design  BIA  12345 

Interlibrary  loan  BIA  12345 
Automation  for  library  administrations 

word  processing  BlA  12345 

data  bases  BIA  12345 

spreadsheet a  BIA  12345 

Selection  of  management  softMare  BIA  12345 

Computer  retrieval:    data  bases  BIA  12345 
•*      Any  other  items  not  listed 
which  would  be  of  interest 
to  you; 

  BIA  12345 

  BIA  12345 
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SKILL  L5VEL        lOTEREST  LEVEL 


P«Beg  inner 
X*>Zntersiediate 
A  "Advanced 


l<=none 

2«Iow  to  Bsdium 
3»m€rdiym 

4'isedlum  to  high 
5«high 


DOES  NOT  APPLY 
OSTA 


XHTERPERSONAL/SELF-DEVELOPMFNT  (personal) 


Tine  managenent 
Sirees  isanagement 
Group  <*ynanics 
Analy^iSf  evaluation 

and  decision-making 
Leadership  skills 
Adult  learning  styles 
Mental  iMgery  and  creativity 
Questioning  and  interviewing  skills 
Managing  personnel  relationships 

effectively 
Comunicating  effectively  with 

others 
Speaking  before  groups 
Public  Helations 

Teaching  and  demonstrating  skills 
Managing  the  two-working-couple  hoisc 
Professional  and  technical  writing 
Any  other  items  not  listed 
which  ^ould  be  ot  interest 
to  you  I 


SKILL 

INTEREST 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

3 

4 

5 

a 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

X 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

H 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

DMA 


PINAmrXAL/BUDGETlNC 


Analysing  budgets 

B 

2 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Basic  budgeting  practice 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Accounting  and  auditinq  practices 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Applying  for  grants 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Applying  for  state  or  federal 

H 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5   

funding 

Gathering  statistics 

B 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Software  for  money  managesient 

B 

I 

A 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S   

Any  other   items  not  list*?d 

which  would  be  of  interest 

to  you: 

B 

1 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

1 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5   

ERIC 
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KANSAS  LIBRARY  CX^lHVim  EDUCATION  HtZDS  ASSESSMENT  SURVEY 

l>ATASHEET 

Please  respond  tc  ihe  follow  •  items  by  JHECfCING  the  nuater 
of  the  ar awer  which  moi*t  ace        iy  applies  to  youi 

EXAMPLE:  Sex<      I(  )    h  2(  )  Female 

in  which  PuDiic  Library  Region  xs  your  library  located? 

M   )  NEKLS  5(    i  SCKLS 

2  SEKLS  &(   )  NWKLS 

3  NCKLS  7(   )  SWKLS 

'  ^^^S  8(  )  Non-TOBber  {County-  ) 

2.    Wh^t  is  the  type  of  library  in  which  you  work? 

U  )  Township  eC  )  Regional  Systems  Library 

2C  )  County  7(  )  Regional  PubUc  Library 

^        ^»^y  8{  }  Academic 

4{      District  9{  )  Special 

5(  )  Sch<x>l 

3-     What  is   the  estijaated  size  of  the  co'sciunity   in  which 
your  library  is  located? 

\l  I  l-^^^  5(  )  15,001^25,000 

2(  )  501-2500  6(  )  ?5,O0l-.S0,000 

3  2501-6000  7(  )  50,001  and  up 

4(  )  6001-15,000  ^ 

4.  Within  which  age  group  do  you  fall? 

^        ^J^'if^  )   36-40        8(    )  61  and  up 

3(   )  6{   )  41-50 

5.  Sex; 

>  2i   )  Female 

6.  Ii^at  is  your  current  employinent  status? 

I{   )  Full  Time                     3(  )  Pati-iimt:  volunteer 

(40  hours/week)  {#  hours  ) 

2i   )  Part-'tiae  paid            4{  )  Full  time  volunteer 

{9  hours  worked   ) 

7-     What,   if  any,  other  income  do  you  have? 

U   )  spouse's  (X-rupatxon  4(   )  none 
2{   )  part-time  30b  5{  )  pther 

3{   )  fuU-tisie  job   '  — 
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I  ( 


8. 


What  is  your  current  salary? 


l(  )  '  9S  that  $1,000  6(  }  510,001-15.000 

2(  )  51.001-2,000  7{  )  $15,001-20,000 

3{  )  $2,001-3,000  8{  )  $20,001-25,000 

4(  )  $3,001-5,000  9{  )  $25,001-50,000 

5(  )  $5,001-10,000  10(  )  $50,001  and  up 

9.    How  »aoy  hours  is  your  library  open  per  week? 


10.  What  is  your  current  educational  status? 

(Pl'iase  check  the  highest  level  you  have  currently 
attained* ) 

1{  )  Ph.D.  6(    )    Library  Scitnce 

2{  )  M.L.S,  hours  (f)   

3(  )  Other  Master's  7{  )  So»e  college 

8(  )  Trade/VcK:ational  school 
4(  )  Post  ^-raduate  9(   )  High  school  graduate 

5(  )  Ba<7helor6  degree      10  (  )  Some  hiqh  school 

11.  What  Is  your  current  e&ploysent  position? 

1{  )  Librarian  7(  )  Reference 

(all-purpose)  8{  )  Clerical 

2{  )  Administrator  9(  )  Business  o£fic*»  support 

3(  )  Departmental  10(  }  Children's  Service 

Supervisor  IK    )  other   

4(  )  Circulation 

5(  )  Technical  Services 

6(  }  Regional  Sy&tem  Staff 

12.  Number  of  st«ff  positions  in  your  library: 

1{    )    full-time   {#)    (40  hours/week,   paid  and 

volunteer ) 

2{  )  part-time  {#)  ^         (paid  and  volunteer) 

13.  Nusber  of  years  you  have  worked  in  librar ianship  (full 
and/or  part-tiae)s  

14.  How  many  times  have  you  participated   in  continuing 
education  activities  in  the  last  12  »onths?      .  ^  .  „  

15.  What  is  the  eain  source  for  your  current  continuing 
education?    (Check  all  that  aj^ly) 


K 

) 

Local 

5{  ) 

2{ 

) 

Regional 

6{  ) 

(in-state) 

7(  ) 

3{ 

) 

State 

B(  ) 

4( 

) 

Within  your 

institution 

ERIC 
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16. 


17. 


What  organicat Ions/ insti tut ic»i8  sponsored  the  continuing 
education  experiences  that  you  had  ii,  the  past  12  sionths? 
(Check  all  that  apply) 


1{  )  State  Library 
2(  )  Regional  Library 

Systea 
3{  }  higher  education 
4(  )  local  institution/ 

library 


5(  }  professional  association 

6(  }  l<^al  school  district 

7{  }  business/industry 

8{  )  other  

9(  )  none 


What,  if  any,  are  your  constraints  to  participating 
in  continuing  education?    (Check  all  that  apply) 


1(  )  personal  cost  6( 
2{   )  personnel 

limitations  7( 
3{  >  personal  interests 

4(  )  time  8( 

5(  )  lack  of  program  9( 


)    lack   of  appropriate 

prograiss 
}   other  areas  are  morm 

pressing 
)  none 
)  other 


availability  infornation 

IB.     hnit   length  of  tise   is  best   for  you  for  continuing 
education  programs?    (Please  check  only  G^E) 


1(  )  half  day 
2(   )  Saturday  only 
)  3-day 


6(  )  full  day  11 (   )  none 

7{  }  weekends  {2-day) 

8(  )  t^ek-long 

4(  )  weekly  9{  )  semester  long 

5(   )  summer  school  10 {  )  bi-monthly 


3( 


19.    What  distapoe  would  you  travel  for  continuing  education? 


1{   )  within  one  hour 
2{   }  within  three  hours 


3(  )  more  than  three  hours 
*f   )  will  not  travel 


20-     Wliat  time  of   the  year  do  you   find  m^Bt  convenient  for 
continuxr9  education  (Chock  all   Lhat  apply) 


1(  )  Spring 
2(   )  Fall 


3{  )  StifflBier 
4(   )  Winter 


b i   )  none 


21«     What   time  of  day  do  you    find  most  convenient   for  a 
continuing  edut-ation  program?     (Check  only  one) 


H  ) 
2{  ) 


mornings 
e«^enings 


3{  }  afternoons 
4{   )  all  day 


5 (   )  none 


22. 


FroB  which  ctHirae  formats  do  you  learn  the  best?  (Check 
all  that  apply) 


1{  }  formal  courses  6(  )  reading  articles 

2(  )  institutes  7(  )  telenet 

3(  }  correspondence  courses  B(  )  television  courses 

4(  J  worVahops  9(  )  pcograraaed  instruction 

5(  )  on-the-job  training  10(  )  other  

23.     Froa  i#hich  instruction  format  do  you  learn  the  best? 
(Check  all  that  apply) 


1( 
2{ 
3( 
4( 
5( 
6( 
7( 
8( 
9( 


lecture  10(  )  demonstration 

video-tape  11 (  )  audio-tape 

hands-m  12  {  )  group  discui  ion 

role-playing  13(  )  slide/sound 

lecture/audiovisual         14{  )  reading/print 

lecture  dcmnstration      15(  )  other   

d  emons  t  r  a  t  i  on /h  and  s-on 
lecture/ deiK:>n8trat  ion/hands^n 
role  playing/group  discussion 


24.  Does  your  institution  offer  any  of  the  following  incentives 
for  coapieting  a  continuing  education  activity?  (Check 
all  that  apply) 

1(  )  salary  increase         5(  )  System  incentive  grants 

2(  )  promotion  6{  )  other   

opportunities  7(  }  none 

3(  )  job  competence  recognition 
4(  )  travel/fees  reisbursenent 

25.  Does  your  Regional   Library  Systeai  offer  any  of  ti, 
following  incentives  for  completing  a  continuing  education 
activity?    (Check  all  that  apply) 

1{  )  salary  increase         5(  )  Syste©  incentive  grants 

2(  )  promotion  6{  )  other   

opportunities  7{  }  none 

3{  )  job  competence  recognition 
4(  }  travel/fees  reimbursement 

26.  Rate  each  of  the  following  items  according  to  their 
individual  importance  to  you  as  possible  outcomes  ol 
participating  in  continuing  education  activities. 
(1  «  least  importancet  5  «  greatest  importance) t 

(a)  salary  increase  12  3  4  5 

(b)  promotion  opportunities  12  3  4  5 
{c)  job  CG^^tence  recognition                         1  2  3  4  5 

(d)  travel/fees  reimbursement  12  3  4  5 

(e)  other   ^  1  2  3  4  5 

{£)  none  ^  1  2  3  4  5 
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If  the  following  incentives  were  available  to  you  on 
the  pretext  of  your  attending  continuing  education 
activities,  how  would  you  rate  their  individual  iaportance? 
(1  «  leaat  iaportance,  5  •  greatest  importance) s 

(a)  salary  increase  12  3  4  5 

(h)  promotion  opportunities  1  2  3  4  5 

(c)  job  competence  recognition  1  2  3  4  5 

{d)  travel/fees  reisburaefient  1  2  3  4  5 

(e)  other   1  2  3  4  5 

(f)  none  12  3  4  5 

Does  your  institution  currently  have  a  written  continuing 
education  policy? 

^<   )  Ves  2(   )  No  3(  )  Don't  Xnow 

Does  your  Regional  Library  System  currently  have  a 
written  continuing  education  policy? 

>  Yes  2(  )  No  3(  )  Don't  know 

Would  Continuing  Education  Units  (CEU's)  be  iaportant 
to  you  if  their  accumulation  would  result  in  scse  sort 
of  recognition  system? 

^{  >  Y«s  2(  )  No  3{  )  Don't  Know 

If  soae  statewide  recognition  could  be  given  to  continuing 
education  units  to  aid  in  hiring  or  job  preference 
assignment  practices,  would  you  be  more  likely  to  engage 
in  continuing  education  activities? 

)  Yes  2{   )  No  3(   )  Don't  know 

What  type  of  an  overall  statewide  recognition  system 
would  you  suggest?     (Please  check  only  CMJE) 

1{   )  credit  toward  MliS 

2(  )  credit  toward  Bachelor's 

3(  )  state  certification 

4(  )  CEU*s  for  job  advancement/salary  increase  (in-house) 
5(    )   certificate  of  recognition  for   a  specified 

number  of  CEU's 
6(  )  CEU's  for  non-credit 
7(  )  other 

What  is  your  current  priority  for  continuing  education? 

l{  )  none  3{  )  medium  51   )  don't  know 

2{  )  low  4{   )  high 


34*     What  is  the  likelihood  of  your  pursuing  any  offered 
continuing  education  opportunities? 

1(  )  none  3{   }  possibly  5{   }  don't  know 

2(  )  siniael      4(  )  certainly 

kmiricmhL  cim^Ems  vcni  wish  to  nak2: 
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FRixjUEKZES,  MEANS,  AND  STANDARD  DEViATWHi  ftjg  

TIffi  KLCEHAS  ITCH  INTEREST  INVENTORY 

mo        X  57^ 


USER  SERVICES 

General  Reference 
Specialized  reference 
Reference  interviews 
Goirernaent  Information 
Inter library  loan 
Storytelling 
Children's  Services 
Young  Adult  Services 
Services  tot 

school  faculty/adninistration 

gifted  students 

shut- ins 

institutions 

(jails,  nursing  hosies,  etc.) 

local/state  government 

ethnic  minorities 

business/ industry 

researchers  and  genealogists 

farioers  and  ranchers 
Blind  &  physically  handicapped 
Rotating  books 
MaiI-A-&ook 

Conducting  user  surveys 
Teaching  library  use  skills 
Reading  clinics  and  adult  literacy 
Library  clubs/reading  clubs 
Sumser  reading  programs 
Community  resource  files 
Archives  and  rare  books 
Genealogy  services 
Vertical  file  management 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

Cataloging  and  classification  (print) 
Cataloging  and  classification 

(audiovisual } 
Serials  and  periodical*  (processing) 
Audiovisual  hardware: 

selection  and  evaluation 

storage  and  retrieval 

maintenance 

equipment  operation 
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Book  preservation 
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Circulation  procedures 
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Sources  ofi 

pre--printed  catalog  card  services 
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book  reviews 
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of  records 
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collection 
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services 
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139 
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Supervisory  skills  (aides  and  volunteers) 
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Establishing  a  Friends  of  the  Library 
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group 

Analysing  community  information  needs 
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Itecruiting  volunteers 

114 
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I 
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Involving  the  news  nedia  in  library 
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2.40 

1 

.84 
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Training  and  library  staff  developoent 

96 

1.89 

1 

.93 

Horking  effectively  with  groups 
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2.51 

1 

.88 
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Record  keeping  and  report  writing 

139 

2.83 

A  m  WV 

■ 

Managing  the  one^f^raon  public  library 

13J 

3  •  26 

1  Ql 

Operating  a  conbined  echc^l/public 

53 

.  77 

libr-  ry 

Public  and  school  library  cooperation 

120 

2.58 

2.95 

Adsiniatering  audiovisual  services 

72 

1 .15 

1  AO 

■<> 

Librarians  in  the  political  process 

76 

1 .09 

1  ^n 

ft*-' 

Financing  library  services 

112 

2,28 

1  Of) 

Writing  grant  proposals 

96 

1. 67 

1 .82 

AUTOMATION/COTPUTERS 

Types  of  automated  services 

46 

.64 

1.34 

Cooputers  for  the  library  user 

47 

.  79 
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Vetmrk  technology  and  design 

38 
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Inter library  loan 

69 
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word  processing 

42 
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data  bases 

38 
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spreadsheets 

38 
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Selection  of  management  software 

38 
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Group  dynamics 
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99 
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no 
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1 . 93 

effectively 

Communicating  effectively  with  others 

134 
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Speaking  before  grcHips 
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2.  51 

1  •  86 

Public  Rela:ions 

131 

2.  77 
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2. 16 
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Managi no  iihe  two-working-couple  home 

103 

1.86 

1.88 

Professional  ami  technical  writing 

79 
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1,65 
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Analyicing  budgets 

110 

2.02 

1,77 

Basic  budgeting  practice 

125 
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1-78 

Accounting  and  auditing  practices 

100 

2.53 

1.81 

Applying  for  grants 

109 

2.16 

1.95 

Applying  for  state  or  federal  funding 

112 

2.31 

1.95 

Effective  i^rchasing  practices 
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2.48 

1,88 

Gathering  statistics 

105 
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CHALLEHQES  OF  im  RUKAI#  EMVlROmSIITi 


Daryl  R*  Heasley 

ABBOciate  Profe^aor,  Rural  Sociology 
The  Fennsylvuiia  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennaylvania 

and 

Deborah  k*  Price 

Kasters  Candidate,  Rural  sociology 
The  Pvnnsylvania  State  University 
University  Park*  Pennsylvania 

OVERVIEW 

Rural  libraries  have  been  a  vital  and  intrinsic  eleaent 
in  rural  coamunities  since  the  inception  of  the  concept 
of  travelling  libraries  (rural)  by  Melvil  Dewey,  Hew  York, 
in  the  189D8.  Histo^^y  supports  that  nothing  ha9  changed 
in  that  regard  as  we  have  reviewed  the  current  and  historic 
literature  as  basis  for  the  paper.  Other  states  soon  followed 
this  innovative  wdeX  (Fair*  13)  and  1909,  in  California, 
county  library  systens  produced  one  of  the  first  unifying 
eleisents  in  rural  areas  (Humble,  3)«  Lisa  De  Gruyther's 
article  on  the  history  and  development  of  rural  public  libraries 
provided  us  with  an  excellent  overview  of  this  aspect  of 
rural  libraries  up  through  1976  (80,  513-323}.  >k>reover, 
the  seainal  work  of  Charles  V.  Galpin,  a  significant  founding 
father  of  the  rural  sociology  discipline — our  discipline — on 
the  influence  of  social  forces  upon  fara  life,  was  aade 
possible  because  of  the  support  provided  by  the  librarian 
of  Belleville,   New  YorX«     The  librarian  provided  roadway 


MPS  of  tho  area«  selected  socio^-denrograpblc  inforMtian 
about  the  feBillea  of  the  area^  and  inforsatim  abput  the 
various  social  agencies  operating  in  the  vicinity  (Huable, 
D*  Me  still  turn  to  libraries  for  siailar  and  expanded 
sources  of  information  for  such  studies. 

PURPOSE 

Early  librarians  had  to  ask  '*What  is  the  purpose  of  a 
rural  library?"  {Humble,  51).  They  found  that  rural  people 
were  essentially  interested  in  libraries  as  sources  of  aausesent 
and  inforsation  (Fair,  59).  We  are  prompted  to  ask  "How 
or  have  these  early  purposes  changed?"  Your  predecessors 
had  to  determine  their  clientele*  Who  ate  the  rural  people? 
Wiat  are  their  strengths,  their  liaitations?  (Fair,  61-77). 
Once  the  socio-^eioDgraphic  characteristics  of  this  population 
are  deter&ined,  "How  does  one  select  appropriate  saterials?** 
(Humble,  61-69} .  How  does  a  rural  library  capitalise  on 
its  strengths  while  obtaining  materials  to  help  overcosie 
its  weaknesses?  (Fair,  79-105).  How  does  one  proBOte  a 
rural  library  in  such  manner  as  to  gain  additional  support 
froa  "friends  of  the  library**  while  providing  detractors 
with  anm^ers  that  turn  them  into  supporters?  Then,  as  now, 
libraries  had  both  types  of  persons  among  their  clienteles* 
Currently,  a  petition  started  by  Cum2>erland  County  property 
owners  has  asked  that  voters  in  November,  1987,  have  the 
chance  to  rej^al  the  levy  to  assess  im^nies  for  the  libraries 
won  in  May,  1987.  If  successful,  library  officials  say 
it  would  be  disastrous  for  the  county's  seven  member  libraries* 
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Tha  librariea  hev®  asked  for  court  interventicm  eet  aisiiSe 
the  taxpayers*  petition  and  keep  the  issue  off  the  ballot 
on  a  legal  technicality  (Centre  Daily  Tim8«  Septasher). 
The  outcom  has  been  detersined«  Init  m  have  not  heard  the 
results.  Contrariwise^  RocXland^  Massachusetts,  voters 
overrode  the  state's  tax  top  is^sed  by  Proposition  2  1/2 
and  added  $1  ailHon  to  double  the  space  of  the  1903  Carnegie 
Library  Building  (Library  J<xirnal>  21). 

What  caepaigns  and  strategies  are  appropriate  for  rural 
libraries?  (Fair,  106-137)*  Obvioi»ly,  campaigns  and  strategies 
for  any  purpose  aust  be  formulated  against  an  appropriate 
backdropf  Ours  is  a  rural  backdrop.  Let  us  begin  examining 
the  challenges  of  the  rural  environment  by  first  locking 
at  some  selected  socio-desographic  characteristics  of  the 
rural  population. 


Mationally—What  Hapi^ned  To  the  Movement  of  People 

A  significant  event  called  "the  population  turnaround" 
occurred  in  the  late  1960s.  It  becaae  sost  evident  and 
aeasurable  in  1972.  For  the  first  time  in  more  then  160 
years,  the  population  growth  rate  i«as  higher  in  rural  than 
in  urban  areas,  despite  a  decline  in  the  national  birth 
rate  (Beale).  The  reasons  for  that  phenomenon  are  still 
being  debated  by  demographers.  The  pojnilation  turnaround 
in  the  1 960s  did  result  in  a  rural  population  growth  of 
4.4  percent.  Between  1970  and  19B0,  this  growth  rate  had 
climbed  to  15.4  percent,  with  a  rural  population  increase 
of  6.4  Billion  (office  of  Kural  Developm^t). 


RURAL  PEOPLE 
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Thin  groifth,  bomvar,  ms  not  uniforB  across  th«  United 
States*  Four  factors  sera  to  have  influenced  this  unevenneas 
»O0t«  These  were  the  growth  of  the  extractive  industriee, 
espaneion  of  the  resort  industries*  the  relocaticm  of  {mrmno 
of  retirement  age,  and/or  the  location  of  a  £our-year  college 
or  university* 

If  these  were  the  trends  during  the  60s  and  early  706, 
viiat  are  the  current  trends?  Richter  repcnrts  that  nonaetro 
groi^th  haa  slomd  considerably  while  aetro  growth  increasedi 
thus,  ending  the  urban  to  rural  population  turnaround* 
He  further  notes »  however,  that  aaenities  and  recreational 
i^haracteristics  of  nonjrotro  counties  contrived  to  attract 
nigruts*  He  asserts  that  preferences  for  rural  areas  renain 
as  an  is^^ortant  reason  for  soving*  Murdoch  et  al  and  Iiichter 
et  al  indicate  that  noneconcHnic  factors  have  become  increasingly 
important  Bsdiators  of  age-specific  aigraticm  and  that  nonaetro 
|»opulation  growth  during  the  1970s  is  largely  in  rural, 
not  urban  areas.     FurtherDore,   the  Study,  Rural 

EctMwsdc  Dcvelopaent  in  the  19TO8i  Preparing  for  the  Future 
stated  "Rural  population  trends  during  the  1980s  have  returned 
to  the  generalised  inclines  of  the  1950s  an<?  1960s,  Alaoat 
half  of  all  nonioetro  countiea  (1,160)  lost  popu^atiwi  during 
1983-85p  Ouring  1985-86,  rural  areas  experienced  a  net 
out-aigraticm  of  632,000  people," 

Nationally — What  Hapi^ned  to  the  Coaposition  of  People 

PotHilation  change  in  size  and  geographic  dietr ibutic»i 
is  but  one  aspect  for  consideration  by  pera<ms  providii^ 
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services  to  rural  areas.  Another  significaot  aspect  is 
the  nature  and  structure  of  this  population*  Today r  one 
in  every  four  Asericans  (or  57  aiXlion  people)  lives  in 
iMxnmetropolitan  areas  (Office  of  Rural  IHiveloi^ent).  Twenty^ 
eight  percent  of  the  Anerican  population  IB  years  of  a9e 
and  under  lives  in  rural  areas  (Stern)  as  does  ons-*third 
(11  Billion)  of  the  nati(^*s  total  elderly  (Herbert  &  WilXin- 
son)*  Rural  persons  continue  to  lag  behind  urban  persons 
in  years  of  forssal  education*  High  dropout  rates  are  higher 
in  rural  areas.  Finally,  cxit'sigratlon  was  heavy  to^  high 
school  graduates  and  for  persons  with  four  or  more  years 
of  college  in  non»etro  areas. 


Pennsylvania's  Populatioji 

The  overall  population  number  remained  relatively  the 
saae  for  the  1970-60  decade  at  about  11,900,000  persons 
for  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  rural  population 
in  the  nation  (about  3,600,000).  In  addition,  it  has  a 
continually  aging  population.  Those  65  years  of  age  and 
older  increased  by  2.1  percent  between  1970  and  1980  (Census 
Update,  1).  Of  particular  impact  to  rural  libraries  is 
the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  ranks  fourth  nationally  in  illiteracy 
rates  according  to  the  State  Secretary  of  Education,  Thonas 
Gilholl  (The  Daily  Collegian^  6).  While  speaking  at  Penn 
State  he  stated,  "Literacy  in  Pennsylvania  is  far  fr«a  what 
it  should  be  and  progress  throughout  the  state  and  £penn 
State]  University  are  being  iii>le&c»ited  to  help  this  problem* 
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CXhld}.  He  should  add  and  at  Clarion  University  o£  Peimsyl- 
vania*  According  to  the  1980  Census,  61  percent  of  the 
poimlation  is  25  years  of  age  and  over.  &ore  than  tm  and 
a  half  Billion  Pennsylvania  residents  (35  percent  vs.  58 
percent  for  the  nation)  25  and  over  have  not  c^^^leted  hig^ 
school  and  of  that  population,  52  percent'  {1^331,659)  have 
cosipleted  8  years  or  less  of  formal  education  (Departsent 
of  Education)  •  FurtherBore#  the  institute  for  the  Study 
of  Adult  Literacy,  Penn  State  University,  estisatas  that 
about  one-third  of  the  populatiM  in  Pennsylvania  is  functionally 
illiterate  (AsKov).  Vavrek  (19^)  reports  that  nearly  one 
and  a  quarter  nillion  rural  residents  in  Pennsylvania  were 
served  by  fledgling  or  substai»aard  libraries  or  were  unserved 
by  any  library.  Approxiaately  another  93,000  were  served 
by  libraries  with  service  populations  under  5,000  (565). 
Certainly*  these  factors  highlight  the  absolutely  critical 
role  of  rural  libraries  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  need 
for  rural  education  with  the  level  of  current  services* 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPEN  D  TO  RURAL  CQMmJfiilTIES? 

Waticmally 

While  growth  and  economic  vitality  were  the  doninant 
rural  theses  in  the  19706/  structural  change  and  eccmomic 
dislocation  have  become  the  overriding  rural  issues  in  the 
19ros.  A  "rural  areas  shift"  froa  heavy  dependei^e  cm  natural 
resource  based  industries  to  more  reliance  on  manufacturing 
and  service  industries  (many  are  low-*wagef  Iw-skill  jobs) 
left  areas  open  to  rapid  shifts  in  production  technology 


and  nduced  their  CM^titira  posit Im  nationally.  Itoreovvr, 
in  nany  rural  cosBunitiea^  the  pro)>IeM  cNiuaed  by  advaxM 
aconoaic  conditions  are  not  new  f^enoa^na,  Qroi#th  of  non- 
agricultural  idbn  never  caught  up  with  the  increase  in  the 
nuBiher  of  individuals  displaced  £ro»  agriculture  or  sining 
in  the  post-war  era.  Even  before  the  economic  crisis  of 
the  19606,  poverty,  uneJi^loysent,  substamlard  housing  and 
unsanitary  living  conditims  had  becom  a  way  of  life  for 
aany  rural  residents*  The  USI^ERS  study  entitled,  "Rural 
Econoaic  Development  in  the  19B0Bt  Preparing  for  the  Future" 
found  that  since  1979  the  nus^r  of  urban  jc^s  was  increased 
by  13  percent  vb  4  percent  in  rural  area&  High  rural  un- 
employment is  cmcentrated  in*  asonci  other  areas,  the  mining 
and  energy  counties  of  Appalachian 

By  comparison  with  urban  residents,  the  gap  in  average 
per  capita  im:o»e  narrowed  slightly  in  but  it  widened 

during  1 979-1 M4. 

A  greater  number  of  people  falling  below  the  poverty 
line  live  in  rural  areas  than  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  (14  percent  vs.  11  percent)  and  more  are  ""the  working 
poor,"  In  1985,  the  rural  poverty  rate  was  18,3  percent 
vs  12*7  percent  for  »etro  areas*  The  metro  rate  has  fallen 
since  the  last  recession*  while  the  ncnuoetro  rate  has  not 
(USEA/£S)»  Furthrrmore,  statistics  gathered  in  1979  placed 
21  percent  of  all  nox^etropolitan  individuals  over  the  age 
of  65  belm  the  poverty  level*  Only  13  percent  of  metropolitan 
residents  in  that  age  group  suffered  a  similar  fate. 
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Ttw  urt3aii«*rQraX  gap  pevvm^m  all  aspects  of  a  rural  rasldant^a 
lifa*  Acroaa  AMrlca,  researchers  have  found  higher  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  rates  in  rural  areas.  Zn  addition, 
39  percent  of  all  substandard  housing  can  be  found  in  tli^se 
parts  of  the  country,  t^ich  contain  «ily  34  percent  of  the 
nation's  population*  Rural  elderly  ocxrupy  a  disproporticmate 
share  of  the  nation's  substandard  housing.  Ten  percent 
of  all  nonmetro  counties  (242)  are  cat^oriEed  the  federal 
government  as  persistent  poverty  counties  (Lawrence,  3). 

Furthermore,  fnablic  service  demnds  do  not  remain  static 
once  programs  are  established.  Evolutionary  changes  in 
national  and  regional  econ<»sies»  coupled  with  recent  eccmomic 
shocks  to  select  industries,  pose  many  new  service  challenges 
to  governments.  Thtee  of  those  service  challenges  with 
the  greatest  potential  impact  on  communities  will  relate 
to  edocatimf  health  care,  amS  social  services. 

Zn  a  speech  last  year,  Zowa  State  University  Professor 
Keil  Harl  said  "Kural  education  in  this  country  is  entering 
an  era  of  enormous  opportunity  in  terms  of  educational  needs 
of  individuals,  both  youth  and  adult."  He  predicted  that 
''cms  of  the  most  significant  shifts  in  the  demand  for  education 
in  rural  areas  over  the  next  five  years*  would  be  to  adult 
education.  We  have  pointed  out  earlier  that  Pennsylvania's 
population  legs  the  nation  in  years  of  formal  education 
and  in  median  age-^a  very  signi f icant  considerat ion  for 
rural  libraries*  Hail  coxscluded  that  rural  educators  face 
"a  task  of  herculean  proportionei  reconciling  unprecendented 
dMands  for  educational  services  and  carrying  out  programs 
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in  an  envlronsent  of  dininis)^  Ic^al  capacity  to  8ui^)ort 
established  levels  of  educational  service**  (l^mreiiM,  7)* 


Pennsylvania  Challenges 

If  one  looks  at  the  patterns  of  cosnunity  growth  and 
decline  during  the  1970-80  decade,  the  western  half  and 
the  "hard  coal**  areas  of  the  state  had  a  decline  of  the 
productive  age  cohorts  (18-^  years  of  age)  and  an  increase 
in  the  65  years  of  age  and  over  cohorts-  Thin  ms  due  to 
declines  in  lahor  needs  in  heavy  and  energy  industries. 
In  growth  covsnuni t ies,  demands  for  community  services  and 
facilities,  including  library  services,  are  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  consumer  dei^nds.  Conversely,  in  growth  deficit 
coimaunities*  the  challenge  is  the  saintenancr  of  the  established 
intraf restructure  in  light  of  declining  revenue  sources* 
Even  in  population  growth-stable  comminities,  consumr  desands 
are  ever-changing  in  these  regards  in  the  direction  of  Koref 
not  less,  services  and  facilities.  How  do  the  rural  libraries 
Beet  these  challenges  from  the  rural  envircmaent?  Let  us 
begin  with  a  general  overview  of  rural-urban  differences 
in  library  resources  and  services,  add  some  Vases**  from 
across  the  country  and  fro»  Pennsylvania,  and  end  with  a 
series  of  questions  and  exax^les  for  is^lications  for  rural 
libraries  in  light  of  the  rural  environnent-generated  challenges. 

WHiraER  TH£  LIBRAJIY        RURAL  COHMUWITIES? 
Appropriately  for  the  overview,  we  turn  to  a  Ic^ig-time 
friend  and  colleague   fros  this   institution — Dr.  Bernard 
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Vttvrak*    Vavrak  (X9d3}  etatesi 

By  wh«tev«r  definition*  tha  rural  library  has  led 
a  eioMtad  axiatanca.  $ixty-f  ive  percent  of  all  iniMic 
libraries  in  the  United  States  serve  populations  of 
10,000  or  faaer  pwple  (266). 

Horeovar*   a  recent  study  of  public  libraries  in  Illinois 

indicated  that  rural  libraries  tend  to  have  significantly 

fewer  boc^s,  loans,  and  expenditures*    On  a  per  capita  basis, 

hoiiavar#  ttiey  differed  significantly  froa  nonrural  libraries 

only  in  operating  expenditures.     For  306  rural  libraries, 

the  naan  operating  expenditure  per  capita  was  $9.88,  the 

nedian,  $8.86r  for  BO  nmirural  librariesr  the  figures  were 

$30.24  and  $14*53  respectively  {Aaerican  Libraries,  323). 

Vavrek  (1983)  continues  that  beyond  geographical  isolation, 

the  Bajox  problem  lies  in  the  lack  of  academically  prepared 

librarians.    In  his  sasple,  about  50  j^rcent  held  baccalaureate 

or  Blasters  degrees  in  library  science.     Rural  libraries 

average  three  full-t^ae  worker  equivalents.  Volunteers 

comprise  about  25  percent  of   this  service  force  (267). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  institution  in  our  society 

depends  upon  the  untrained  person  as  auch  as  the  rural  public 

library  (286).     In  addition  to  the  limitations  set  fourth 

by  Vavrek,   Buckland  and  Hindle  outlined  several  problens 

in  library  decision  aaking.     These  aret     (1)  Director  does 

not  have  lateral  decision  making  privil^es,  but  Kust  involve 

others   in  the  process  such  as  p^i6  and  volunteer  staffs, 

advisory  boards,   local  governaents,   and  others  in  policy 

and  operational  decisions;   (2)  logically  ensuing  frcm  this 

process,   most  decisions  favor  the  users  rather  than  the 
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staff  because  of  the  differential  proportions  of  **9rcmps" 
involved  in  the  process;  and  (3)  decisions  are  BSde  for 
a  nuidtier  of  heterogeneous  groups  trith  ccmflictii^  interests 
which  further  coapound  the  probleas  of  a  rural  library. 
Horeover«  all  decisions  stes  fron  two  quite  dif farejK^e  concepts. 
To  Mitt  quality  (how  good  is  the  service?}  and  value  (how 
Buai  good  does  it  do?}  (45).  The  ^'staffers*'  aight  hm  expected 
to  concentrate  on  the  first  concept  while  the  clientele 
concentrate  on  the  latter  concept  or  both  concepts. 

I^espite  all  of  the  handicaps,  adversities,  and  li»itiations« 
rural  libraries  £arej  in  the  spotlight  according  to  Kyren 
(Library  Journal,  20) »  He  headlines,  mushroraing  concern 
for  rural  library  services  mirrors  swift  and  m#eeping  ec^oaic 
change* "  (lbid}»  A  part  of  this  "concern"  was  generated 
by  the  1962  '^Joint  Congressional  Bearing  on  the  Changing 
Xnfornation  weeds  of  Rural  Americai  The  Role  of  Libraries 
and  Information  Technology*"  Let  us  turn  to  sooe  case  exa^les 
which  help  illustrate  the  concern  for  rural  library  services 
vis'*a-vi6  today's  resources  vs.  needs. 

SOME  CURRENT  EXAMPLES  OF  RURAL  LIBRARIES  MEETIKG  THE  NEED 
If  rural  infor»ation  needs  are  so  great,  what  is  being 
done  to  wet  those  needs?  National,  state,  and  local  progranSf 
While  not  docusaented  as  great  in  nunber,  certainly  are  attea^pting 
to  Met  the  rural  information  demand.  The  following  is 
a  suBnary  of  some  selected  programs #  new  and  old«  which 
are  helping  suii^ly  information  to  rural  citizens. 


On  th«  Mtlonal  l^vel,  tlie  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  National  Agricultural  Library  have  recently  ^ined  forces 
to  torsi  the  national  USOA  Hural  Information  Center  (RIC)« 
R2C  is  deeiQned  to  combine  the  resources  of  the  largest 
agricultural  library  in  the  free  v^orld  with  the  subject 
Batter  expertise  of  Extension's  educational  network  which 
crosses  the  nation. 

The  prinary  goal  of  RZC  ie  to  provide  information  to 
local  governaent  officials  who  research,  develop,  support, 
and  i^le»ent  rural  development  prograos.  Local  officials 
should  be  able  to  access  RXC  through  a  cos^uter  telephone 
network  linking  county  and  state  extension  offices  with 
RIC's  headquarters  at  the  national  Agricultural  Library 
in  Beltsville^  Maryland  National  full-scale  operation 
is  scheduled  for  January,  1968* 

K2C  providee  information  in  four  aain  areas  of  lural 
revitalixat ioni  econosics,  services,  leadershipr  and  the 
natural  resources  base  in  relation  to  quality  of  life. 

RIG  offers  four  different  services  to  local  governsients. 
RIC  provides  inforaation  and  referral  providing  a  hard  copy 
of  inforaation  from  one  of  several  databases.  Then,  if 
cited  publications  are  needed,  they  can  be  obtained  through 
interlibrary  loan  froa  regional  or  local  libraries.  Subject 
Batter  consultation  is  available  froa  extension.  An  annotated 
bibliography  series  is  being  published  and  a  monitoring 
and  analysi 8  service  to  track  and  descr ibe  future  trends 
in  rural  areas  will  be  available  {RIC,  1987). 
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Zn  the  western  states  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Hontana#  and 
Ky<»}in9,  a  project  called  '*The  intermountain  Cramnity  Learning 
and  Information  Services  Project"  (XCLIS)  is  being  ifi^leaented 
Mith  aapport  froa  the  Hestern  Rural  Development  Center  and 
the  lt«  K.  KelXoqg  Foundation,  This  project  'oegan  in  1979 
by  assessing  rural  informational  and  educational  needs  in 
the  internountain  states*  This  study  found  that  o£  the 
rural  residents  surveyed,  nearly  one-third  of  them  had  to 
leave  their  hometown  to  get  needed  information  {in  the  West 
this  is  often  eguat€K3  to  a  three-hour  driv<»}.  In  addition, 
more  than  65  percent  of  the  respondents  participated  in 
some  organised  educational  program  during  the  past  year 
(which  also  means  considerable  travel)  (Joint  Congressional 
Bearing,  13). 

As  a  result  of  this  assessment,  the  ICLIS  project  began 
developing  services  in  relation  to  the  following  mission 
statement : 

To  deliver  educational  and  informational  services 
to  rural  residents  through  application  of  telecom^ 
muni  cat  ions  and  information  technol^ies  in  the  rural 
public  library**  (1987  ICLIS  Annual  Report). 

This  project  is  striving  to  provide  new  information  resources 

and  improve  education  and  training  opportunities  for  rural 

residents. 

State 

In  New  York^  the  Hew  York  State  Legislative  Comission 
on  Rural  Resources  has  established  a  rural  information  library 


and  a  newsletter  entitled  Rural  FutMyeft*  If  you  are  not 
cm  the  nailing  list  and  want  to  he,  you  say  Mnt  to  contact 
the  editor*  In  addition*  one  of  nine  acticm  etrategies 
outlined  by  the  conmission  for  i^roving  husan  services 
and  coominity  life  calls  for  the  developMnt  of  three  areas 
of  interest  to  rural  libraries*    They  aret 

Ip  Becora  a  clearinghouse  tor  inforaatior.  research* 
and  technical  assistance  to  rural  local  governnente 
including  the  developsent  of  inter*aunlcipal  cooperative 
arrangeamnts* 

2«  Provide  co»prebenei ve  inforsation  for  rural  areas 
on  existing  public  and  private  rural  develops^ent 
progress  * 

3,  Provide  a  competitive  grants  proc^razn  to  explore 
t^e  concept  of  interactive  instructional  networking 
through  distance  learning  (Lawrence). 

In  Pennsylvania*  the  Center  for  Rural  Pennsylvania  has 
plans  to  provide  competitive  grants  for  study  in  areas  of 
rural  development*  The  grants  are  for  studies  on  rural 
people  and  coissunit ies,  community  services^  educational 
outreach,  and  rural  values  and  social  chang«f«  These  represent 
possible  study  areas  for  people  with  interests  in  rural 
libraries.  Pers  as  in  the  state  systest  of  higher  educational 
and  land  grant  iniversity  system  are  eligible  for  these 
grants.  Representative  Wright  frcsa  this  legislative  district 
was  the  prime  sponsor  of  this  Jegislefion  and  the  first 
board  meeting  called  by  him  is  scheduled  for  Moveaber  19, 
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log  proposal  guldellms 

1^111  be  forthcoming  shortly  thereafter. 
Regional 

The  South  Central  Kinnesota  Interlibrary  Exchan<:r«  (SHXt»E) 
serves  a  nine'^county  ares  In  Hinnesota.  The  functicm  of 
SMILE  is  to  iinic  the  region's  school,  special#  public,  and 
acadenic  libraries  with  the  broader  inforsiition  and  library 
sphere.  In  addition,  SMILE  works  to  develop  locsl  libraries, 
identify  andiibare  resources,  and  ia^rove  professional  coa|>ete^ice 
of  the  area's  rural  library  staff* 

The  SMZL£  system  serves  over  120  public,  academic,  school 
and  special  libraries.  These  libraries  have  access  to  inter- 
library  loan  and  a  regional  reference  service.  According 
to  Barbara  Sheldon  Monie,  Coordinator  of  SMILE,  "The  rural 
resident  has  the  needed  resources  of  the  region,  state, 
and  often  the  nation  at  his  or  her  fingertips  within  a  few 
days  of  the  request." 

In  addition  to  providing  information  to  rural  residentst 
SMIL5  provides  a  professioxial  forum  {and  exchange  of  informatiw) 
through  a  monthly  newsletter  and  discussion  group*  Technological 
advances  in  providing  information  are  manageable  ):^cause 
of  the  spirit  of  camaraderie  shown  by  the  people  working 
in  the  meabcr  libraries  who  work  to  sake  them  part  of  a 
larger  whole — SMILE  (Joint  Congressional  Hearing,  28-31). 


Jason  HardR&n  of  Elsinore*  Utoht  toc^  natters  into  his 
own  handa  in  his  coxsminity.  I^uni  only  t^n  yean  old^  J&aon 
startCNl  his  mn  library  in  a  annsed  rooa  in  the  basesiant 
of  a  building  serving  as  a  toi#n  hall.  He  got  his  library 
started  with  sons  old  books  fros  the  EXsinore  Literacy  Club 
and  donations  of  old  books  Iron  coraaunity  aei^rs»  5ven 
a  neighboring  city  library  donated  their  duplicate  bcK^s, 
and  within  two  aonths  Jason  had  collectea  4,000  books. 
He  was  the  only  librarian,  and  he  kept  the  library  open 
frOfi  4  to  6  p«s.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

Testifying  at  the  Joint  Congressional  Hearing  on  the 
Changing  InforMtion  Meeds  of  jflural  ilroerica,  Jason  reviewed 
his  assessment  of  thi^  small  rural  town's  library  needs. 
He  stated,  ''I  was  not  alone  in  needing  a  library.  Other 
people  besides  »e  needed  inforsation  or  recreational  reading 
or  help  in  preparing  school  assignments.  Everymie  seesed 
to  want  inforssation  about  sany  subjects,  it  was  just  not 
available  in  Elsinore^  (Joint  Congressional  Hearing,  10-12)* 
£Dr«  Vavrek  testified  at  the  Joint  Ccmgressional  Bearings 
and  was  called  in  to  consult  with  the  National  Ag  Library 
(RIC)  initiative.    He  is  a  recognised  expert  on  rural  libraries*  ] 

Illiteracy  Prograws 

With  the  increased  naitonal  focus  on  illiteracy  rates 
nationwide,  a  brief  mntion  of  two  types  of  illiteracy  progras» 
is  appropriate  here. 
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Efi^i^A^  libraries  are  typically  the  rec^ipienta  of  literacy 
granta  in  Kentucky,  but  recently  a  Developmat  Dietrict 
was  awarded  $15,000  to  start  a  volunteer  tutoring  pro9ra«« 
The  district  undertook  this  initiative  because  it  "sees 
the  literacy  problesi  as  critical  to  business  and  industrial 
developaent "  (Hews  and  llotes,  !}• 

Prisoner-run  literacy  progress  are  lMUK>sing  popular  since 
Caap  Hill  State  Prison  near  Harrisburg  set  up  the  first 
progras  in  1981.  Sirce  then,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Louisiana  have  started  prograas,  and  Indiana  and  flisccmsin 
are  considering  such  progress* 

A  guide  book  is  being  written  by  the  inmates  on  Huntingdon 
State  Prison's  Literacy  Coumzil.  This  guidebook  will  contain 
inforaation  on  organisational  dynamics,  selecti(»i  and  training 
of  tutors,  student-tutor  relationships,  maintaining  tutor 
interest,  selecting  supplenentary  saterials  and  teaching 
survival  skills. 

It  is  estisated  that  between  40  and  60  percent  of  the 
nation's  inoates  have  probleas  reading*  Studies  show  that 
in&ates  v  receive  educational  training  are  less  likely 
to  becone  repeat  offenders*  The  inisate-run  prograss  help 
the  tutors  along  with  the  students ,  according  to  prison 
educations  (Centre  Daily  Ti»es,  September}. 

WHERE  TO  FROM  BgRE7 
It  seems  to  us  that  rural  librarians  should  take  full 
advantage  of  the  current  concern  over  illiteracy,  jH:>verty, 
the  growing  gap  between  urban  and  rural  areas  in  es|>l<^^ent 
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opportunitirs*  proviaion  of  coasunity  facilities  and  aervicea^ 
tha  incraaas  in  growth  in  rural  elderly  populations,  lack 
of  rural  laaderahip*  and  when  poasihle,  voter  attitudes 
favorahXa?  to  expansion  of  library  services  Jn  rural  areas 
to  sention  a  few,  l#f  have  no  magic  solutions  for  acc^plishiug 
this  onerous  task«  but  soae  of  your  colleagues  do. 

8iK:kland  and  Uindle  (57-*58)  suggests  (1)  decentralisation 
of  sain  libraries  through  boi^aobiles  {Center  for  the  Study 
of  Rural  Librarianship),  satellite  uplinks/downlinKs  dishes 
(DeJohn),  and  rural  schools  (Hortin,  Kuirtr,  and  Hause); 
and  (2}  Automation  of  existing  systess  to  facilitate  the 
first  Suggest ion«  They  caution,  however,  that  while  aut<»ation 
of  the  se^^vice  sy&tsRi  will  reduce  searching  costs  for  Rusterials, 
it  will  increase  queuinn  or  sequencing  costs  for  locating 
and  delivering  these  materials.  Decisions  will  have  to 
be  ftade  as  to  the  ''aix*'  of  autooation. 

Welch  (80)  suggests  the  need  to  establish  universal  def^* 
initions  for  rural  and  rural  library  services.  Once  defined 
guidelines  or  standards  for  rural  library  services  need 
to  be  developed,  adopted,  and  used.  Current  miniatal  guidelines 
are  inadequate  to  assure  quality  services  (599-617). 

We  suggest  continuous  strategies  aioed  at  isaKing  all 
clientele  aware  of,  interested  in*  supportiw  of.  and  users 
of  the  existing  services  and  wanting  and  willing  to  pay 
for  additional  and  appropriate  services* 

More  specifically,  we  suggest  that  you  look  at  your  own 
coiamanities  and  deter&ine  what  challenges  the  rural  environment 
present  toycu.   What  has  happened  to  your  population-^-mcreasedi 
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decreased^  reaaiited  stable?  IThat  are  the  prospects  for 
aiicb  a  scenario  to  cmtinue  or  to  change?  Mhat  has  haji^ned 
to  the  location  of  the  population — rcssained  in  relatively 
the  sane  location  or  moved  within  your  coaaunity  service 
area?  Has  the  population  age  profile  changed  or  rmained 
the  sane?    2f  changed*  hm? 

The  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  library  systes  undertoc^ 
a  needs  assessaent  in  order  to  address  theso  questio^is  as 
the  basis  for  a  Icmg-renge  planning  effort  in  order  to  try 
and  aaXe  the  services  as  user-lr iendly  as  possible*  In 
Aaronsburg,  Pennsylvania!  an  area  of  increasing  age  cohorts* 
the  coaaunity  library  is  located  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  foraer 
church  and  a  Ttuseua  of  local  history,  including  pictures 
and  artifacts,  is  located  in  the  baseaent  of  the  saae  building 
in  order  to  take  advante  of  the  legacy  of  a  truly  historic 
borough,  since  this  is  an  area  of  local  qniiters,  the  library 
walls  and  ceilings  also  are  adorned  with  their  products 
in  order  to  reflect  the  flavor  of  the  area.  Volunteers 
help  staff  the  library  and  elusively  staff  the  auseua. 
We  think  this  is  an  appropriate  way  to  link  the  past  and 
present  with  the  future. 

If  the  age  profile  has  increased  dramatically  with  the 
senior  cttii^en  cohort,  then  perhaps  instead  of  another  book- 
mbile,  a  van  to  take  citizens  from  a  different  geogra|^ic 
location  each  day  to  th«  "library**  is  in  order.  Older  persons, 
especially  when  younger  faaily  aeabers  aove  elsewhere  for 
Bconoaic  reasms,  need  a  6<K:ial  support  systea.  Where  better 
to  help  toster  such  a  support  syrte»  than  at  the  local  library? 
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liiile  th«y  ar«  there^  «<Aiy  not  use  them  as  foster  grandparents 
for  sfdiool  dhildren?  A  spiti'^off  on  this  idea  Mas  initiated 
in  Boalsburg,  Pennsylvania,  by  a  retired  elementary  school 
teacher  and  other  interested  perscms.  They  developed  and 
produced  a  History  of  BcmXslmrq*  Second  and  third  graders 
in  the  local  eleseniary  school  are  taken  on  a  field  trip 
to  relive  the  history  of  the  coRBunity.  How  many  rural 
coBSiunities  are  rich  in  history,  but  no  one  is  saving  it? 
The  ciMBsunity  library  in  Hamburg,  Pennsylvania  (a  1903  Carnegie 
»^el}  has  let  the  local  history  lapse  since  the  nation's 
bicentennial  in  1976*  What  a  wonderful  way  to  update  it 
using  long-time  residents.  As  volunteers  they  feel  useful, 
respected/  and  have  a  pool  of  friends*  Their  labors  can 
help  the  library  function  within  t^dget. 

Ke  are  sure  you  can  think  of  all  kinds  of  ways  in  which 
rural  libraries  can  seet  the  challenges  of  rural  envirw* 
dents — frov  people  challenges  to  conKunity  challenges. 
In  fact,  we  would  argue  that  the  future  of  rural  libraries, 
and  the  critical  role  for  them  in  rural  consunities  are 
lissited  only  by  the  lack  of  creativity,  visionf  and  leadership 
abilities  in  people  like  you  and  us*  Conversely ,  the  large 
aaounts  of  these  attributes  available  at  this  conference 
will  provide  a  continuing  and  solid  base  for  library  service 
in  the  present,  and  for  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past.    God  speed  you  on  this  essential  and  enormous  task. 
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tBS  LIHRARY'S  CQLtECTIOH  AMD  THE  HURM*  OlMfUllXTYt 
8GNE  POSSIBXLIT2E5 


Carol  X^aClair 

MorthXand  Library  Cooperative 
Alpena,  Michigan 

Being  **brand  new**  to  the  profession  o€  librarianship^ 
as  a  graduate  student  in  a  library  science  progras,  X  have 
found  Kyself  appmching  this  topic  more  as  a  patron  than 
as  a  librarian.  The  majority  ot  my  exi^rience  has,  often 
tims,  beefi  as  a  cof^fused  or  uninformed  student  or  citizen, 
wandering  the  aisles  of  various  public  libraries,  in  search 
of  answers,  entert^inaent ,  diversion,  ideas,  excitemnt, 
direction,  or  just  sooa  peace  and  quiet  and  a  place  to  read 
and  think«  Underlying  siy  wanderings  was  always  the  unexpressed 
feeling  that  this  place*  housing  all  these  booXs*  oust  hold 
the  secrets  to  a  happy,  fulfilled,  exciting  life — if  X  could 
just  discover  the  secret  code  to  break  into  its  secretsl 
How  as  a  hopeful  librarian,  X  find  myself  anxious  to  provide 
the  services  and  programs  X  had  hoped  to  find  as  a  patron, 
over  ny  years  of  library  wandering*  X  began  the  research 
for  this  paper  with  several  questions  and  purposes  in  mindi 
what  kinds  of  services  can  a  library  offer  to  adults  to 
help  unlock  the  mysteries  of  books;  how  does  a  librarian 
discover  a  patron's  unexpressed  needs  and  desires;  how  is 
a  connection  made  between  the  patron's  needs  amS  the  library's 
possibilities;  is  the  situation  of  the  rural  public  library 
different  than  that  of  other  public  libraries? 
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TttrcHagh  sy  ra search «  X  have  "met"  Mny  vmderful  Xibrar* 
ians-'-people  I  shall  probably  never  neet  personally— but 
Z  have  bs^n  introduced  to  their  ideas  and  thoughts  through 
their  writings.  As  soaeone  cosing  *'late*'  to  the  field  of 
librarianBhip,  I  sm  grateful  that  these  people  took  the 
tiM  to  ^are  their  ideas,  in  uriting,  with  the  profession, 
so  that  their  insights  are  still  available  to  searchers 
snch  as  myself*  I  have  discovered  that  aany  programs  and 
services  have  coae  and  gone  in  the  libraries  of  this  country, 
over  the  past  136  years. ^  It  is  gratifying  to  Know  that 
these  experiences  have  not  been  lost  to  librarians  for  the 
years  ahead.  X  only  hope  that  my  sharing  of  some  of  their 
writings!  in  this  paper*  will  do  their  thoughts  and  ideas 
justicSf  and  demonstrate  the  respect  I  have  found  for  the 
profession  I  a&  preparing  to  enter* 

In  searching  through  the  literature  of  librarianship, 
one  discussion  coses  up  again  and  againi  who  do  ve  serve? 
Zs  the  primary  job  of  the  librarian  in  a  public  library 
to  serve  those  citizens  who  enter  our  facility  and  request 
help#  or  do  we  have  Bome  responsibility  to  go  beyond  the 
library's  doors  and  advertise  our  services,  procote  our 
possibilities,  que««tion  citizens  as  to  their  needs,  and 
then  design  prograsftsiing  to  assist  theis?  In  writing  this 
paper,  1  have  chosen  to  take  the  latter  stand.  Having  listened 
to  all  the  arguments  of  this  many-sided  debate,  I  have  concluded, 
as  my  personal  philosophy  o£  librarianship,  that  a  public 
library  is  just  that — public.  It  is  a  tax-supported  institutic^ 
within  a  particular  community  setting,   and  has  the  mandate 
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to  try  to  o«rve  all  of  its  citisms,  by  actively  raacliiof 
out  to  tho  coaounlty  and  presentins  its  i^res.  Therafora^ 
tha  prograaaing  and  aervicas  discussed  in  this  pAprnt,  mill 
ooncarn  patron  and  aonpatron^'-including  thosa  people  who 
cannot  enter  the  library  due  to  disability,  lack  of  trans-* 
portationr  personal  fears,  instxtutiooalixation,  or  incar-** 
ceration* 

C^aldering  the  poeeibilitiea  for  prograamin^  ai^  servicaa, 
the  librarian  can  not  aerely  charge  ahead  and  "prograa. 
Znataad,  the  constraints  of  raoney,  time  and  qualified  people 
Buat  be  considereap  Especially  in  the  rural  library  setting, 
linited  resources  must  be  balanced  skillfully  to  achieve 
effective  adult  services. 

But,  2  believe  there  are  tt#o  other  asfmcts  to  coneiderf 
over  and  above  effective  uee  of  library  resources.  And, 
unless  these  are  considered  and  dealt  i#ith  carefully  and 
effectively  r  and  degree  of  programing  will  be  unsuccessful— even 
with  access  to  unlisited    ibrary  resources. 

The  library  ssust  find  out  what  the  citisens  want,  (and 
cannot  get  within  this  coasunity,  at  this  ti^,  )  in  the 
nature  of  services  and  prograaaing.  And  the  citizens  aust 
find  out  what  the  library  can  offer  to  thea.  You  cannot 
ask  for  something  you  do  not  know  is  pc^sible;  you  cannot 
prograsi  without  consideration  of  needs — well,  you  can,  but 
then  you  cosplain  because  "nobody  came**' 

Hany  librarians  hai^e  been  doing  research  into  the  specific 
needs  of  rural  cownunities  and  how  to  use  community  analysis 
to  determine  these  specific  needs.    lnfpr_aation  Needs  Assessment 
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of  Rural  Groupa  tor  Library  PyeqrajB  Devclopwnt>  by  Daniel 


Barron  and  Charles  Curran*^  is  an  exceIXant#  8tap**by^6tap 

coaisunity  analysis  progras  designed  specifically  for  the 

rural  library.     It  is  simple  enough  in  its  approach  for 

the  saall  library  to  tackle^  yet  the  results  of  the  analysis 

i#ill  get  at  the  heart  of  this  particular  co&ounity's  assets 

and  i^eds.    Mr*  Curran  and  Mr.  Barron  statei 

It  is  very  possible  that  m  do  not  knov  enough  about 
the  individuals  and  groups  in  our  service  comsainities; 
especially  the  nonusersi  those  individuals  who  never 
present  their  needs  to  the  existing  library  syst^'s 
circulation  or  reference  desks,  telephone,  or  bo<^Bobile. 
In  order  for  us  to  provide  for  the  information  and 
other  library  needs  of  people,  we  must  first  know 
what  those  needs  are*  Perhaps  we  have  relied  too 
heavily  upon  an  osvotic  forR  of  needs  assess^nt  in 
all  our  library  coafiunities;  having  lived  in  a  town 
for  a  number  of  years  and  being  active  socially^  we 
tend  to  believe  that  we  just  know  what  the  community 
needs  are. 

Librarians  must  develop  close  and  espathetic  rela- 
tionships with  the  coBBunity « . . *We  sust,  however, 
add  to  that  another  disension,  one  that  will  help 
us  assess  effectively  the  expressed  needs  of  people 
in  our  cosimuni ty  as  we  1 1  as  provide  for  those  needs 
which  may  not  be  as  easily  nr  clearly  articulated. 
Frora  this  assessnent,  we  can  develop  progran  alternatives 
and  select  those  which  are  most  cost-effective  and, 
at  the  sasie  tine,  those  which  can  add  tmst  significantly 
to  the  quality  of  life  for  those  who  live  in  our  con^ 
Bunity*  The  subsequent  evaluations  may  also  provide, 
for  ourselves,  our  service  cooounity,  and  our  governing 
bodies,  evidence  which  shows  our  real  and  potential 
effect  as  a  hufisn  service  institution*  The  taxpayer 
and  the  tax  allocator  both  require  sore  effective 
coBMjni cat ions  froB  us  to  understand  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  and  ^hat  which  we  could  acco&plish  given 
the  appropriate  level  of  funding*  Effective  needs 
assessssent  is  one  way  that  t>   ^  Bay  be  donm.^ 

Not  all  rural  coBBunttles  have  ie  saw  characteristics- 
Studies  point  to  nationwide  trends,  such  as  renoteness  inm 
social  services  and  agencies,  inadequate  educational  facilities, 
a  higher  nuaber  of  people  over  65,   and  so  forth.     But  each 
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coBBtmity  bar  specific  «9S9t&,  o  Bpecific  popalatim^  and 
spmitic  neodR*  It  is  vital  for  the  librarian  to  do  an 
analysis  of  this  comaunity  to  know  best  hov  to  serve  these 
citisens  effwtiv;^!^.  In  any  coaranity,  the  library  should 
never  find  its^^'f  '*jplicatin9  the  efforts  of  other  qualified 
groups  or  agencies.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  rural 
cosaunity  setting,  where  resources  are  sore  li sited  and 
limiting. 

One  characteristic  of  the  rural  setting  that  is  {mentioned 
frequently  in  various  studies,  and  Is  basically  true  of 
all  snail  coanunitiesr  is  the  **persQnalness'*  of  the  cosusunity* 
Being  smaller  in  size  and  cosfilexityt  people  Xncw  each  other. 
They  talk  to  each  other  on  the  street^  in  the  stores,  at 
iroetings. 

Olographic  remoteness  seans  a  different  »#ay  of  obtaining 
information.  In  rural  areas,  oral  cosaunication  from 
neighbors  tends  to  be  the  primary  source  of  information, 
due  not  only  to  a  shortage  of  organised  infor»ati<»i 
services,  but  also  to  a  lack  of  Knowledge  of  their 
existence  and  belief  in  their  use.  Isolation  causes 
alienation  and  suspicion,  a  nistrust,  of  inforaatio.t 
obtained  from  the  "outside  world."  Rural  peoples 
tend  to  be  ear-oriented....  They  also  tend  to  be 
person-oriented  rather  than  thingoriented,  which  calls 
for  individualization  and  personalization  of  materials 
delivery*  Even  if  information  is  available,  it  will 
not  be  used  unless  it  is  presented  in  a  way  that  takes 
into  account  these  characteristics.^ 

As  librarians,  we  must  go  outside  the  library  building 
and  talk  to  the  citizens.  They  need  to  know  who  we  are, 
what  the  library  is  about,  what  resources  it  has  available 
for  this  community,  what  sBXviceB  and  prc^rams  it  can  offer 
to  improve  this  commun  ty*6  quality  of  life — this  citizen's 
quality  of  life.     The  librarian  should  also  talk  to  the 
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other  service  providers  within  the  conaunity  to  discover 
what  they  are  doing  currently,  how  the  library  can  help 
thsfi,  and  hem  they  can  help  the  library*  As  was  Motioned 
earlier,  duplicatiM  of  efforts  is  not  needed  in  a  small 
coBiBunity  with  liaited  resources. 

The  persc»n-to-i»»rson  approach  is  the  most  effective  aeans 
of  advertising  library  programs*  Once  the  citizens  Krmf 
What  the  possibilities  are  and  the  librarian  knows  what 
the  needs  are»  effective  planning  can  begin  for  adult  services 
in  this  community.  Citizens  should  be  invited  to  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  during  actual  program  planning, 
as  they  will  know  best  what  delivery  of  service  will  be 
accepted  by  their  community.  These  citizens  will  also  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  promoting  the  services  to  the 
community.  And  it  will  be  is^rtant  to  obtain  their  evaluation 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  individual  program,  with 
recommendations  for  c<mtinued  services. 

Librarians  Rose  Vainstein  and  Margaret  Mann  have  proposed 
the  following  adapted  diagram  of  quality  public  relationss 

Determining  Public  Needs        courteous.  Stimulation  and 

(Community  Analysis)  Effective    ^      Informing  the 

Services  Conminity  {£\iblicity) 


organizational  Committment  to  Service 
(Based  cm  each  Library's  Goals,  Objective  and  Priorities)^ 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  model  prior  to  this 
er*4  result p  for  establishing  quality  adult  services  (courteous, 
effect  ive  services }  woul d  be t 
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Determining  f^iMic  {^eeda       Inf ornii^  the  CoBBuni  ty 

(CoouBunity  Analysis)      ^    ComBunit-  of  InvoXveaent 

Library  Possi-  in  Planning/ 

bi 1 i  t  ies  Evaluat  ion 
( Peraon*to*"Per8on } 

Organizational  Comsiitti^nt  to  Service 
(Eased  on  the  Library's  Goals,  Objectives  andi  Priorities) 

Effective  evaluation  of  prograBsing  and  services  can 
serve  as  an  effective  means  of  continuing  coBBunity  analysis. 
A  need  has  teen  discerned,  a  progras  has  been  designed  and 
presented  to  address  this  needs  what  happened?  Did  the 
progras  actually  fit  the  need?  Was  the  need  ai  sunder  stood  7 
Has  a  *'new"  need  surfaced  as  a  result  of  this  program? 
Careful  evaluation  of  what  happened  in  and  through  this 
prograSf  by  the  library  staff,  the  program  presentors,  and 
the  coBBunity  representatives  who  participated  in  the  needs 
assessaent  and  planning,  can  lead  to  the  next  step,  the 
next  prograa. 

Evaluation  based  purely  on  the  nuaber  of  participants 
attending  is  faulty  for  aany  reasons.  I  would  XiXe  to  suggest 
the  following  factors  for  consideration  in  the  evaluation 
process: 

(1)  Was  this  program  offered  to  aeet  a  researched,  perceived 
need,  for  this  cc^aunity? 

(2)  Did  the  library  do  sufficient  outreach  and  public 
relations  to  advertise  and  explain  this  prog^aa — person^ 
to-person? 
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(3)  Mas  the  aAterial  presented  with  full  recognition 
ana  respect  for  ttm  adult  learner  an4his/lH»r  particular 
approaches  to  learning?^ 

(4)  Was  the  environaent  and  time  fraae  huaai^? 

(5)  Did  the  presentor  relate  i^ell  to  the  participants? 

(6)  If  only  a  ssall  numher  attended^  why?  hack  of  public 
reXat ions,  bad  date  or  tise*  not  a  real  need  in 
the  coasunity,  format  not  coafortable  to  citizen* 
too  long,  too  involved,  too  demanding?  Lack  of 
numbers  should  be  seen  as  a  sign  of  problems  with 
planning,  not  a  conclusion  of  failure* 

Having  considered  the  community  analysis  process  and 
the  rural  community  setting,  what  programs  and  services 
can  the  local  public  library  offer  to  its  citieens  as  pos- 
sibilities? A  search  of  the  library  literature  soon  discloses 
the  answer  to  this  question  to  be  as  bottomless  and  possi-* 
bility-full  as  Strega  Nona's  pasta  potl^  Therefore,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paper,  X  should  like  to  limit  our  ccm^ 
siderations  to  the  area  of  readings  what  programs  and  services 
can  the  library  offer  its  citizens  in  this  use  of  its  collection 
and  the  development  and  enrichment  of  reading.^ 

Host  citizens  see  the  library  as  a  building  where  bo<^s 
axe  kept,  where  they  can  go  to  read.  But,  while  this  basic 
aspect  of  libraries  may  be  common  knowledge  in  a  community^ 
there  may  be  such  that  the  I  ibrary  professic^als  consider 
to  be  commm  knowledge,  that  is,  in  fact  not  knc^rfn  by  the 
community*  Some  basic  concerns  and  questions  citizens  may 
have  include!     how  to  get  a  library  card,  what  requirements 
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thara  «re  tax  entering  this  institutional  building  that 
looks  like  an  eitenaion  of  the  formal  schooling  of  their 
fiast,  what  the  hours  are,  what  questions  will  be  asked  of 
theB  when  they  enter  that  door*  how  to  find  a  book  they 
would  like,  what  kinds  of  books  this  building  has/  will 
their  needs  seea  silly  or  not  ''educated"  enough  to  the  library 
professionals  they  have  to  **go  through**  to  gain  access  to 
the  collection-  We  say  that  everybody  knows  yoo  can  get 
best  sellers  and  current  Kagaein^s  at  the  local  Iibraxy*^but 
does  every^  ">ally  realize  this?  Do  Bost  citicens  even 
know  that  ^^^y  buys  paperback  books  now?  Beyond 

this,  do  the^  >bout   talking  books,   books  on  records 

or  cassrtteSt  lai.  t  books,  low  reading  level  ssaterials? 

Do  they  know  that  there  is  a  service  available  called  inter- 
library  loan?  Do  they  know  how  this  service  works  and  what 
it  can  do  for  then,  personally?  Do  they  know  that  their 
privacy  is  protected  within  this  building,  that  their  requests 
will  be  respected  and  not  belittled  or  discussed  with  others? 

The  basic  business  that  the  library  is  about  is  lending 
books*  To  do  this  effectively,  I  think  the  library  professionals 
Bust  go  outside  of  the  library  walls  and  *'re-*introduce'* 
this  library's  business  to  this  community,  in  a  nonthreatening 
sanner.  As  librarians  we  need  to  break  down  any  barriers 
that  way  exist  between  the  local  citizens  and  the  library 
building  and  the  services  available  within  its  walls.  The 
natural  place  to  begin  is  to  explain  what  we  have  in  our 
collection  and  what  we  can  get,  if  our  citicens  mnt  it-^-either 
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through  direct  purchase  or  inter-library  loan#  and  ham  «#s 

can  deXirar  these  aaterials  to  our  citisens-^in  the  library 

service  to  the  hoaeboufu!  or  institutionalised  or  reootely-Iocated 

citisens.     When  people  begin  to  see  that  m  care  so  such 

about  our  collection  that  i^e'll  even  bring  it  to  the«»  that 

m *  11  COBS  to  their  meetings  and  local  gathering  places 

to  promote  what  we  have  and  invite  thes  to  cose  and  see 

OS  regularly,  then  the  fears  of  s^ing  that  first  trip  behind 

^ose  i leasing  doors  may  be  overcome. 

Dr.  Phyllis  Smithi   a  professor  of  education,   made  the 

following  observations  in  an  education  class  designed  to 

prooote  reading  at  the  secondary  levels 

A  book  is  your  o^^rtunity  to  talK  personally  to  this 
author  * 

Why   don't   people   read?     Maybe  because  nothing  has 
ever  turrad  theoa  on  about  books. 

We  need  to        able  to  respond  to  a  book— to  talk  back 
to  the  author — to  argue  with  hia  or  her. 

Bo(^8  become  our  friends*^!  reiE^aiber  what  I  was  doing 
when  I  read  iti  where  I  ms,  who  X  was. 

I  must  be  a  reader  if  X  mnt  to  encourage  others  to 
read.  Xt  will  be  my  own  enthusiasm  with  reading  that 
will  reach  others*  We  must  encourage  people  to  become 
thinking  readers*  To  encourage  them  to  search  out 
many  ideas  on  a  topic — don't  stick  with  one  book, 
one  set  of  ideas.  Emphasise  that  there  are  always 
TOre  than  one  idea  on  a  subject*  And  rese^>er  that 
it  isn't  how  many  books  you  get  through,  but  what 
books  get  through  to  you*' 

X  have  been  amased  and  disaf^inted  that  in  no  library 
acience  class,  concerned  with  adult  library  services,  has 
the  joy  of  reading  been  discussed.  When  speaking  of  library 
services  for  adults,  all  we  talk  about  are  information  storage 
and  retrieval,   reference  questions  and  answers,  selection 
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policy,  otc.  &st  no  one  has  ever  shared  the  possibilities 
and  joys  of  all  those  bodks  lining  library  mils.  No  one 
has  talked  about  how  we,  as  librarians,  can  share  those 
beautiful  resources  with  our  citizens,  in  an  enthusiastic 
ti»y« 

All  of  the  stuo^^s  today  of  the  illiteracy  probless  in 
our  society  have  brought  out  so«e  interesting  facts  about 
the  basic  literacy  of  our  society*  A  new  word  has  been 
coinedt  alit%racy — for  those  people  nrho  can  read  but  choose 
not  to  read.  Research  with  the  elderly  in  literacy  programs 
has  found:  ***..that  elderly  who  learned  to  read  in  literacy 
programs  rarely  read  for  pleasure  because  they  have  not 
been  presented  with  reading  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
life  ai*J  enjoyaent."^^ 

This  study  pointed  to  basic  problems  with  our  society's 
attitude  toward  reading.  It  was  brought  out  that,  as  a 
whole*  we  do  not  place  value  on  reading  in  our  society. 
Hany  parents  become  uneasy  with  the  child  who  reads  too 
much.  Rather^  we  esf^hasize  play,  spurts,  and  group  activities. 
A  person  who  prefers  to  spend  tisEte  alone  with  a  hook  is 
viewed  as  having  sose  social  naiad justiaent/  in  all  age  groups. 
And  television  viewing  is  mere  accepted^  in  all  age  groups, 
than  is  reading.  Even  literacy  programs  aim  only  for  functional 
literacy  I 

They  typically  eB|>hasize  the  iiastery  of  basic  survival, 
functional,  and  job  related  skills.  Rarefy  do  they 
sove  the  participant  to  the  joys  of  reading  the  oany 
great  works  of  literature  available/  or  lead  the  par- 
ticipant to  read  even  current  works  which  might  stimulate 
thought  and  diTCussion.^^ 
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Or  purm  enjoynent?     If  the  library's  core  puritoee  ie 


books,  shouldn't  we,  as  library  professionals,  be  about 
draifing  people  to  the  joy  of  reading?    And  how  can  we  do 


joni  Bodart  suggests  an  excellent  aethod  for  sharing 
our  enthusiasm  about  reading  and  bcx^s  with  our  citifiensi 
BooktalKing. 

What  is  a  booktaiK?  In  the  broadest  ter«Sr  it's  what 
you  say  to  convince  someone  to  read  a  booK.  It's 
what  Z  was  doing  as  far  back  as  grade  school  and  as 
recently  as  yesterday  when  soveone  said,  "Jtmi,  you've 
read  a  lot,  tell  ae  a  good  book  to  read.**  It's  sharing 
your  enjoyaent  of  a  boc^  with  other  people  and  cmivinclng 
the»  that  they  will  enjoy  the  boc^,  too.  A  booktalk 
is  not  a  book  review  or  a  boc^  report  or  a  bo<^  analysis. 
It  does  not  judge  the  book's  merits;  it  assumes  the 
book  is  good  and  goes  on  from  there.  As  a  dramatic 
art,  booktalkinghas  something  in  ct»i»on  with  storytelling, 
although  in  cmtent  it  more  nearly  rescmibles  an  unfinished 
murder  mystery — it  doesn't  say  "who  dunnit,"  Iwt  it 
makes  you  want  to  find  out«  A  good  boc^talk  reaches 
out  to  the  listeners  and  involves  them  so  they  become 
not  merely  listeners  but  participants*  It  makes  them 
care  enough  about  the  pMple  in  the  book  to  want  to 
read  it  and  see  what  happens  after  the  end  of  the 
talk. 

A  good  booktalk  is  enticino,  it  is  a  come-on.  It 
is  entertaining.  And  it  is  fun«  for  both  the  listener 
and  the  book  talker*  However,  a  booktalk  should  not 
be  better  than  the  book  it's  about.  Overselling  a 
bocA  merely  mrans  that  yc^r  credibility  will  oe  reduced 
for  future  booktalks.  If  the  first  three  chapters 
are  slow  and  the  rest  of  it  is  great,  say  so.  Dm't 
let  your  audience  think  it's  great  from  ^ge  one— they 
may  not  make  it  to  Chapter  Fouri^^ 

Booktalk ing  is  commonly  encouraged  for  adolescent  audiences, 
but  what  about  adult  audiences?  Wouldn't  thib  be  a  very 
professional  and  entertaining  to  share  our  enthusiasm 
about  reading  at  a  local  meeting  wi th  adults?  Brief  and 
to  the  point — the  point  being  that  their  library  has  these 
interestinc  books  just  waiting  for   them.     A  bibliography 
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of  sinilar  bobks  could  be  handed  out,  imsted  in  the  frmt 
of  the  books*  Booka  Biailar  to  the  omu  hocAtaXked  could 
be  brought  to  the  presentation  and  checked  out  on  the  spot. 
Just  aaybe  the  enthuaiaea  of  the  librarian  and  her/his  desire 
to  surmount  the  s tumbling  blocks  of  hours  and  in-Xibrary 
service  will  encourage  some  people  to  get  in  touch  nith 
the  library  again.  'Xhia  technique  would  also  work  in  nursing 
hoa^s#  hospitals  and  the  XocaX  county  jail  or  detention 
center.  A  dei^isit  collection  could  be  left  there  tc^  these 
potential  patrons  to  use  until  the  next  visit,  Hayt^  these 
efforts  wo^ld  open  up  the  world  of  books  and  recreational 
reading  to  people  who  have  lost  touch  with  it« 

The  next  step  beyond  the  bo€*talk  is  reader  guidance — a 
service  coaaon  to  the  early  1900*s  but  little  used  or  encouraged 
today*  Basically  this  involves  being  available  to  answer 
patron's  questions  about  "What  can  X  ead?"  It  includes 
knowing  authors  and  their  works,  being  able  to  identify 
the  subjects  and  genres  of  various  booKSf  and  helping  a 
person  to  find  books  that  will  be  interesting  to  then. 
Years  ago  the  readers  advisor  could  be  asked  to  work  up 
a  reading  plan  for  a  patron  with  a  particular  interest  in 
a  particular  area.  The  patron  and  the  librarian  would  discuss 
what  the  patron  was  looking  for*  *rtiat  they  wanted  to  achieve 
in  their  reading  and  the  librarian  would  use  his/her  knwledge 
and  background  ^xth  books  and  suggest  selections  to  read, 
over  a  per  iod  of  t iae^  Why  couldn '  t  the  local  librarian 
offer  to  provide  this  service  today,  in  the  rural  community? 
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In  this  era  of  groifiog  coi^niterisatioa  and  dei^raon-* 
aXisation  of  so  aany  types  o£  public  servicer  the 
librarian's  connittsent  to  providing  each  individual 
with  the  aaterials  and  assistance  especially  suited 
to  that  person's  need  or  interest  reflects  a  node 
to  of  service  increasingly  rare*  It  is  this  aapmzt 
of  library  service*  if  adequately  known  and  exploited 
by  the  cofBAunity,  which  say  provide  the  impetus  for 
continued  local  financial  support  in  a  period  of  decreasing 
revenues  and  escalating  co&tm  of  all  c<^munity  services.^'' 

Eleanor  T«  Smith  feels  that  adult  reader  guidance  should 

be  the  mat  vital  area  of  library  service  today,  both  inside 

and  outside  the  library. 

Tak  ing  manned  exhibi  ts  to  com»uni  ty  meet  ings  is  a 
golden  opportunity  nearly  always  to  seat  and  talk 
with  people  who  have  never  been  inside  the  library 
in  their  lives*  ...om^e  people  discover  that  librarians 
are  human  beings,  they  have  no  hesitancey  in  going 
into  a  library  and  asking  for  guidance*^^ 

She  encourages  informal  but  good  presentations  to  adult 

groups,  with  the  librarian  being  available  before  and  after 

to  talk  with  people  socially* 

to  achieve  success  (at  reader  guidance)  librarians 
must  be  convinced  that  it  is  an  impor*^ant  library 
service  I  they  have  to  prepare  themselves  through  reading 
and  training  for  lt#  and  they  must  make  aggressive 
atteB|>ts  to  revive  it.  Z  feel  that  library  directors 
and  other  supervisors  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  their  staff  read  continuously  and  purposely 
and  that  this  can  be  accon^lished  both  by  exa^le 
and  directive. 

Regular  meetings  are  planned  for  staff  to  share  what 
they  have  read,  thereby  bringing  all  the  staff  up^to-^date 
on  some  of  the  library's  holdings.  ThiB  method  could  work 
well  even  in  the  rural  library  with  perhaps  only  one  professional 
staff  person  working  with  paraprofessionals  and  volunteers* 
By  sharing  what  each  is  discovering  and  enjoying  in  their 
reading,  the  reading  resources  of  all  the  staff  are  increased. 
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Naybe  a  aonthly  dinner  or  luncheon  deetin*::  would  be  a  good 


place  to  informally  discuss  their  ^findings.- 

another  enjoyable  a^ns  of  encouraging  reading  for  pleasure 
ia  storytelling.  While  primarily  used  with  children,  many 
people  are  b«^Bing  aware  of  tue  value  and  n^d  for  storytelling 
to  adults,  tc^ay.  Indecu,  it  is  a  custom  we  have  "lost" 
as  our  society  has  gx^n  more  fact -paced  and  video-oriented* 

Michael  Burnhanhas  been  developing  a  successful  story  celling 

program  with  the  elderly  in  the  Cincinatti  area. 

Be  believes  that  the  listener  shapes  reality  far  aore 
than  the  teller^  and  that  one  of  the  sost  ii^»ortant 
taaXs  of  the  storyteller  is  to  leave  the  listener 
room  to  shape  that  reality. 

Visualising — a  process  of  reconstructing  the  story 
in  scenes  or  "movies"  in  the  mind-callows  the  storyteller 
to  step  aside  and  illustrate  the  tale  as  it  flows 
past.  Bur«:ha»  hi'' ts  that  visualixiing  may  even  ^ve 
a  physiological  I  cation.  To  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  his  theory,  he  asks  his  students  to  visualize  the 
Nhite  House.  7h  having  been  done,  he  says,  "Now 
tell  me,  how  mny  :olumns  are  on  the  frmt  of  it?" 

The  first  task  usually  makes  students  relax,  tilt 
their  heads  back  a  bi*  .  and  try  to  "see"  the  White 
House.  When  directly  questioned  about  details  such 
as  the  columns,  Burnham  states  that  people  usually 
pull  forward,  sOTetimes  bringing  their  hands  to  their 
chins  or  foreheads  in  the  thinking  stance  captured 
by  Kodin  years  ago.  Th^s  "I'm  thinking"  pose  signals 
an  interruption  in  the  communication  flming  between 
the  storyteller  and  his  or  her  listeners. 

Mr.  Burnham  has  developed  a  rapport  with  the  elderly 
he  visits  regularly  in  the  senior  centers  and  nursing  homes. 
They  have  come  to  trust  each  other  and  many  of  the  seniors 
now  share  some  of  their  own  stories  with  the  storyteller'-- do" 
veloping  an  oral  tradition  of  their  history* 

Storytelling,  using  books,  is  another  valid  means  of 
sharing  the  joy  of  reading*    Many  remotely'^located  or  ho^bound 
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citi&ens  cwld  be  reached  by  radio*  with  a  neefcly  tour  psogram 
of  reading  favorite  books.  **Mew"  resources  of  tooke  on 
csBSettee  and  records  should  be  introduced  and  explained 
to  the  citiaensr  as  t^ell  as  large  print  boc^s  for  people 
tfho  thought  they  could  not  read  to  theaselves  any&ore,  due 
to  poor  eyesight* 

The  traditional  story-hour  and  the  proven  values  of  lap 
reading  to  children  can  and  should  extend  bey<x^  the  children* 
The  joys  of  storytelling  and  oral  reading  further  extend 
the  joys  of  the  written  word  and  booKs  to  adults. 

A  pxograa  that  goes  beycmd  the  oral  presentation  to  reach 
people's  aeoories*  is  an  exciting  concept  developed  by  two 
library  science  students,  called  Bi'-FolXal  Productions, 
Xnc* 

This  prograo  cossbxnes  the  bearing  of  the  written  word 

with  the  seeing,   touching,   smelling,   tasting  of  everyday 

things,   to  help  the  listener  become  further  involved  in 

the  reading*     Their  priaary  audiemre  was  also  the  elderly 

in  nursing  homesr  but  this  type  of  prograa  would  be  exciting 

to  any  age  group*     An  exaRf>le  of  one  of  their  prograns^ 

called  "Reaeobering  Uallc^een,*'  followsc 

(They)  presented  a  si ide  show  of  autufin  scenes  from 
the  area,  and  read  fall  poetr> .  They  dramatized  the 
tale  "Thing  At  the  Foot  of  the  Bed,"*  and  then  donned 
sheets  and  rubber  masks  to  conjure  up  merries  of 
childhood  raids  on  dank  October  nights.  Mcintosh 
applesauce  was  served  so  participants  could  share 
a  taste  sssociated  with  fall.^' 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  presentation*  the  ^audience" 
shared  their  own  semories  of  past  Halloween  experiences* 
Other  programs  have  included  "Remembering  County  Fairs," 
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"ReaCBberlng  Train  Rides,"  "HeA^^rii^  1924«''  "'amn^ring 

School  Days,"  "Reaeabering  the  Depress  ion , "  ''Reaeabering 

Fara  Days*  *  "Reaeabering  Fall,"  "Rei^il^ring  Autc^K>biles«  "* 

"Raae&bering  Birthdays,"  ^Reaeabering  Suaaertiae, "  ai»S  ''Re^ 

aeabering  the  Uoxse  Front   {)f«W*   IX)."     The  participants, 

visualiKing  the  readings  and  ejqperiencing  the  sensual  images, 

open  up  their  oim  pasts  and  feelings. 

Reaioiscence  is  not  an  unhealthy  preoccupation  with 
the  past  but  is  recognised  as  a  natural  healing  or 
adaptive  process  necessary  for  life  review  in  which 
unresolved  conflicts  and  events  of  the  past  can  be 
re-*exaained  and  worked  through  to  sone  kind  of  conclusion 
for  each  person.^® 

Reainiscence  ab  not  only  soaething  the  elderly  do.  It 
is  a  valuable  gr^^fth  process  at  any  age.  Prograas  of  this 
nature,  for  adolescents  and  adults — maybe  parents  and  their 
teenagers — using  theaes  applicable  to  their  own  life  historyt 
would  be  excellant  ways  for  promoting  personal  sharing  about 
personal  experiences  of  individual  history  and  life  events* 
Use  of  these  techniques  would  be  an  excellant  catalyst  for 
reacting  to  books — talking  back  to  the  author — sharing  persor^^l 
insights  and  rearaberances* 

Another  method  of  •bringing  about  effective  encounters 
between  people  and  books* »•* is  bibliotherapyt  "''^using 
the  discussion  of  literature  to  stimulate  the  ability  to 
deal  with  life  aore  readily  or  find  ways  to  accept  the  un-* 
changeable. 

There  are  ^^^any  levels  of  bibli otherapy^  from  indepth 
clinical  programs  involving  the  librarian  with  a  psychologist 
or  therapist  and  the  clients*  to  the  librarian  and  a  group 
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of  citi£«n8  who  just  mnt  to  explore  their  world  throu^ 
tooolce.  The  followintgi  four  goals  have  been  enuaerated  for 
succeaeful  bibliotherapy  programmingi 

(l)    To  enrich  and  etinulate  th^  group  aesbers*  reactions 

t()  what  lies  about  us  in  daily  lifer 
{2}    To  h^lp  the  individual  participant  gain  new  ineights 
into  self; 

(3)  To  heighten  people's  perceptic^s  of  their  relationahipe 
to  the  people  around  them; 

(4)  To  er^ance  the  individual's  insights  into  *^he  world 
about  bin  or  her,  awakening  people  to  the  reaxity 
of  the  particular  life  situation  and  helping  the 
individual  deal  with  what  cannot  be  changed* ^l 

Books  have  much  to  say  to  the  reader.  It  is  felt  that 
''...the  book  itself,  and  the  reader  *s  isolated  reaction 
to  the  written  mater iaX,  does  not  utilizes  the  full  potential 
of  either  the  literature  or  the  patron. "^^ 

Thf:  Great  Books  Discussii^  groups  of  the  I960'e  and  1970'8 

were  a  fora  of  bibliotherapys     a  grrap  exaaination  of  what 

this  author  is  saying  to  us  today  about  our  lifet  about 

our  world.    In  1^0,  a  project  was  funded  through  the  National 

Endowaent  for  the  Humanities  for  several  rural  Vermont  libraries* 

This  program  encouraged  citieens  to  read  five  books 
chosen  specifically  to  address  a  particular  theme« 
This  particular  project  was  not  SK>deled  on  the  Chicago 
Great  Books  idea.  It  did  nc -  encourage  people  to 
read  Plato  or  Dante  or  Shakesr<rfare.  The  books  chosen 
were  modern  novels  written  by  prominent  authors,  several 
of  i^om  were  from  Vermont-  How  did  the  program  ii^rk? 
The  librarians  in  these  towns  remarked  to  their  patrons, 
"We  are  going  to  retd  these  books.  Would  you  like 
to  join  us? The  grant  bought  paperback  editions 
to  give  away.     This  program  was  loosely  based  on  the 
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mr  (Reading  is  Futidw^ntaX)  program.  Scholars  froa 
nsarby  academic  institutions  in  both  New  Hampshire 
and  Vetmmt,  net  together  amS  planned  ways  of  presenting 
this  progran  in  a  corriculuB  Bode«  They  went  to  rural 
areas  to  hold  discussion  groups.  These  discussion 
i^'.-oups  were  not  very  successful  to  begin  with.  At 
firet  only  four  or  five  people  case  to  the  discussions. 
After  thoy  discoverftd  that  the  discussions  concentrated 
on  literary  theses,  acre  people  began  to  attend. 
Attendance  rose  to  40  or  45«  In  one  instance,  an 
entire  town  of  150  prople  attended  the  book  discussion 
at  the  local  library. 23^ 

Anotner  successful  project  sponsored  in  Versont  involved 
1  study  of  genre  literature.  Patrons  read  westerns 
and  learned  to  distinguish  between  good  books  and 
red iocre  books-  Tl^y  learned  to  judge  books  by  evaJuatina 
the  strength  of  the  plot.  They  found  that  grod  books 
did  not  just  deal  with  tales  of  white  horses  and  black 
costuaed  cowboys,  but  that  they  cosuminicated  the  values 
of  Anerican  life.^^ 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  sharing  the  worlds  found 
in  books.  I  believe  it  is  ii^rtant  for  the  local  library 
to  let  its  citisLens  km^  the  opportunities  for  programming 
that  can  be  availAble  through  their  library — to  let  its 
citieens  know  about  the  books  it  houses*  Especially  within 
the  rural  community^  where  op{K>rtunities  for  cultural  activities 
and  adult  enrichisent  are  limited,  programs  that  widen  the 
world  of  the  reader  could  be  welcomed*  Programming  does 
not  have  to  be  elaborate  v  costly — just  people  coming  together 
to  share  comm  interests  and  search  for  answers  to  coamcxi 
questions;  people  coming  together  to  talk  personally  to 
the  author,  to  argue  with  him/her,  to  get  turned  on  by  books* 

As  part  of  our  community  analysis,  special  groups  within 
our  service  area,  and  their  special  needs,  would  be  discovered. 
I  would  like  to  share  some  ideas  for  serving  the  reading 
needs  of  three  of  these  groups  that  would  probably  be  present 
in  most  communities,   rural  or  otherwises     the  adult  who 
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is  agin^  (ana  active^  hc^ebound,  or  iostitutionaliced), 
the  adult  lAio  la  incarcerated  in  a  local  jail,  and  the  adult 
Who  is  i IX iterate. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  o€  library  servic:: 
to  aXX  three  of  these  groups  would  the  library's  attitude 
toward  thea  and  its  coasittsent  to  8ervin9  the*.  I  think 
it  can  be  dangerous  and  shortsighted  to  oake  blanket  statesents 
as  to  the  needs  o£  people  in  these  three  groups.  As  citizens* 
these  people  are  entitled  to  the  same  levels  of  library 
service  as  any  other  citizen*  And  they  are  entitled  to 
be  served  as  individuals  with  individual  needs* 

One  asset  the  elderly  and  the  incarcerated  have  to  their 

"benefit*   is   timej     time  to  read  and  think  and  reflect*. 

Without  access  to  the  library's  collection  and  prograiaming 

such  of  this   tliae  can  turn  to  boredom  and  lonliness*  It 

is  ii^ortant   that  the  library  professionals  approach  these 

citizens  with  respect  and  a  knowledge  of  their  basic  problems* 

and  a  real  knowledge  of  what  services  the  library  can  offer 

to  thea«    For  the  aging  this  could  include  large  print  books, 

books  on  records  or  cassettes,  deposit  collections,  special 

delivery  of  saterials. 

Because  our  society  takes  a  negative  view  of  aging, 
the  aged  are  often  placed  in  positions  of  diminished 
power  irrespective  of  their  actual  abilities.  The 
world  around  them  is  changing  rapidly,  and  the  ideals 
and  values  they  have  held  throughout  their  lives  are 
challenged  and  changed.  It  is  difficult  enough  for 
those  of  us  who  are  younger  to  adjust  to  change. 
It  is  even  acre  difficult  when  the  physical  effects 
of  aging  and  loss  of  family  sesibers  and  friends  thrc^gh 
death  have  weakened  the  individual's  psychological 
support  system.  It  is  little  wonder  that  depressic^n 
is  a  common  problem  a^ong  the  aged.  Depression  in 
the  aged  is  recognized  as  a  quite  normal  response 
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to  drastic  changes  in  the  indivlAiaX^s  lifet  and  there 
is  evidence  that  neither  intelligence  nor  fimory  are 
dininiehed  hy  the  aging  process  to  the  extent  that 
is  coBsonly  assuned*  The  aged  need  to  Know  that  they 
can  still  sake  contributimis  to  society^and  society 
as  Mell  needs  this  knowledge*  To  the  extent  that 
the  aged  have  learned  to  adapt  to  the  changes  in  their 
lives*  they  have  much  to  teach  those  of  us  Who  are 
still  learning.  They  can  and  sh<»iM  l>e  informtion 
gi  ers  as  well  as  inforsation  seekers .^^ 

An  interview  with  Dolores  Hignite,  a  gerontological  social 
worker  and  activities  director  at  a  nursing  home  in  a  rural 
Michigan  town,  enforces  the  fact  that  people  are  people 
and  their  needs  are  basically  sia^le  and  straight  formrd. 
Mrs.  fiignite  ^ared  that  her  residents  would  enjoy  prograaaing 
that  involved  puppet  shows  or  storytelling  of  interesting 
stories*  having  a  hook  read  to  them  during  a  visit,  having 
a  deposit  collection  neared  to  their  individual  reading 
interests,  that  was  clearly  labeled  by  subjects  containing 
large  print  books,  and  that  w&s  change  regularly  (monthly). 
She  further  suggested  the  possibility  of  having  boc^  reading 
clubs,  with  the  librarian  bringing  go<Kl  books  in  the  areas 
of  interest  to  each  clubs  mystery,  westerns,  romance,  sports. 
Regular  meetings  could  be  scheduled,  with  a  discussion  of 
i^at  each  member  is  reading.  These  club  members  would  enjoy 
presenting  their  ideas  to  other  residents  and  to  family 
member Sf  Why  X  like  to  read  these  types  of  books.  Mhen 
I  began  reading  these  bo<^s«    Hy  favorite  book  is  ..  .because. .« • 

Hrs*  Hignite  further  explaii^d  that  since  1972  all  nursing 
homes  in  the  United  States  must  e^^Ioy  an  activities  director. 
This  person  would  be  the  best  contact  person  for  the  local 
librarian  and  would  enjoy  knowing  that  the  local  library 
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WAS  interested  in  the  needs  of  their  residents,   rtost  activities 

directors  ifould  appreciate  having  the  librarian  *  train" 

theA  in  storytelling  and  hook  discussion  skills^  so  that 

the  director  could  continue  programs  regularly  on  their 

oifn«  with  the  residents 

The  greatest  constraint  to  truly  outstanding  library 
service  and  prc^ra&s  for  older  Africans  is  not  lack 
of  external  materials  hut  the  lack  of  an  internal 
positive  understanding  of  and  attitude  toward  older 
people . ^ ' 

The  above  quote  could  be  restated  in  relation  to  the 
incarcerated  adults  as  well*  The  humanities  collection 
in  the  local  pubJic  library  is  very  important  to  a  ^rson 
trying  to  resolve  her/his  relationship  with  society.  And 
recent  court  decisions  have  mandated  that  these  collections 
and  services  bu  made  readily  aveil.ible  to  people  in  county 
jails*^^  In  the  rural  community,  the  needs  of  the  local 
jails  must  be  considered  as  part  of  service  to  its  citizens. 
Certainly  a  deposit  collection  and  special  methods  of  material's 
delivery  will  have  to  be  considered.  At  the  very  least, 
the  library  should  also  advise  the  ii^ates  of  the  programming 
and  services  it  offers  to  its  citieens  &ad  t^}t^  the  incarcerated 
citizen  the  opportunity  to  become  involved. 

A  good  exBwple  of  the  needs  found  in  the  local  county 
jail  can  be  shown  in  a  recent  program  in  Clarion  county. 
T)M  sheriff  of  the  local  county  jail  cimtacted  the  Education 
Department  of  Clarion  University  and  asked  if  any  students 
would  be  willing  to  meet  with  his  pr;soners  and  help  thra 
with  their  reading  needs.  A  quest ic  te  was  prepsred 
and  given  to  e^wx.  inmate,  to  determine  specific  needs  to 
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■Atch  with  student  abilities.  OverwheI»in9ly«  tlie  imetes 
Mnte^  access  to  books,  to  ideas*  to  society.  Ssd  that 
the  sheriff  never  considered  contacting  the  local  library; 
sadder  still  that  the  local  library  did  not  consider  contactincf 
the  sheriff  and  insiates*^^ 

hB  one  librarian  has  noted;  those  in  i^nal  institutions 

are  twice  disadvantaged!  they  are  alienated  frosi  society 
and  from  the  educationt  recreational*  and  health  facilities 
of  si^iety."^^  And  yet  w  expect  these  people  to  magically 
rejoin  society  one  day  as  effective  citi£ens. 

Moving  on  to  the  third  special  needs  group,  it  is  pretty 
obvious  what  the  adult  who  is  illiterate  needs  in  the  my 
of  programning — and  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  public  library 
is  the  last  place  they  would  look  for  this  help*  If  ycM 
cannot  read,  why  go  to  a  building  full  of  books?  A  building 
that  looks  suspiciously  like  the  school  building  you  had 
so  ftuch  difficulty  with  years  ago?  But  as  store  is  learned 
about  how  people  learn  to  read,  the  obvious  is  beconinc^ 
obscure*  Literacy  is  finally  being  seen  as  a  process,  not 
a  destination.  As  Goethe  commented  years  agot  ^People 
do  not  know  how  long  it  takes  to  learn  to  read*  1  have 
been  at  it  all  my  life  and  I  cannot  yet  say  1  have  reached 
the  goal. " 

Beyond  the  role  a  local  library  «ay  choose  to  play  in 
adult  literacy  education,  the  library  has  a  basic  role  to 
address  in  introducing  the  adult  with  reading  problems  to 
the  world  .  f  books  and  literature*  Where  else  is  this  persm 
ever  going  to  discover  the  true  joy  of  reading?    Basic  literacy 
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classes  are  teaching  students  f jnctional   literacy i  how 

to  get  a  driver's  license,  how  to  fill  out  a  form,  htm  to 

read  the  TV  guider  how  to  i#rlte  down  directions  or  a  jf^one 

BUBber.     The  library  needs  to  seek  out  these  teginning  adult 

readers  and  invite  then  in,  help  to  naV,e  them  feel  comfortable 

and  welcose  within  the  library's  walls#  and  show  thw  the 

Mnderful  collection  available  to  them  as  citizens.  Special 

materials  should  be  available  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  good 

hi^  interest/low  reading  level  rallectlon.     But  they  should 

also  be  invited  to  participate  in  programming  to  become 

familiar  with  literature.    After  all,  we  are  all  still  learning 

to  read  and  all  of  the  boc^talking  programs,  the  boc^  discussion 

programs,    the  storytelling  programs  have  been  about  our 

continued  growth  in  literacy.     Perhaps,    if  these  **beginning 

readers**  realized  that   in  many  ways  we  are  all  beginning 

readers,  they  would  be  able  to  let  go  of  some  of  their  vexy 

real  fears  at  being  "put  down**  by  the  adult  community  at 

large,  and  would  want  to  join  us  as  we  all  pursue  literacy. 

Bow  literate  is  literate?  And  if  one  attains  that 
blessed  state,  wliat  can  one  expect  to  change  in  01^*8 
life?  The  myths  are  pervasive  ar»i  dangerous.  They 
limit  our  capacity  to  see  all  the  possibilities  and 
tecqpt  us  to  generalise*  For  these  reasons  we  mast 
resist  them,  even  at  the  expense  of  clever  formulas 
and  prescriptions.  Literacy  seems  to  be  less  a  destination 
than  a  process.  It  is  a  way  of  seeing  and  thinking 
supported  by  skills  and  affected  by  the  learning  and 
social  experiences  and  the  self-esteem  of  one  seeking 
to  attain  it«^^ 

*»«mo8t  adult  literacy  programs  and  instructional 
materials  and  practices  ignore  the  fact  that  facility, 
power,  and  range  in  reading  and  writing  ability  do 
not  spring  like  Athena  from  Seus's  head*  Most  adult 
literacy  prograu  and  materials  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption^  either  explicitly  or  iBf>licitly  stated, 
that  literacy  can  develop  in  o  relatively  short  pfixiod 
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oi  tiM.    Literacy  acquifid^ion  is  a  gradual,  lon^rtera 
devsIopsontaX  jprocess  • « . , 

Having  considered  a  »#ide  variety  o£  prograaaingpossibilitieSf 
lion  do  lire  reach  the  citisena  with  these  progcafi^?  Reaoteneas 
and  vast  traveling  distances  being  a  giv«.A  m  rural  areas« 
the  first  possibility  that  cones  to  sind  is  the  librarian 
traveling  to  meet  the  citisensr  instead  of  the  citicens 
coaing  to  the  library.  Prograsoing  can  be  offered  in  facilities 
that  are  convenient  to  a  large  group  of  people,  and  programs 
nay  have  to  be  given  in  several  locations  to  reach  a  wide 
number  of  people.  £l£ective  community  analysis  would  help 
the  library  discover  where  people  and  needs  are  centered. 
Including  local  people  in  planning  will  also  help  in  deciding 
upon  effective  delivery  systems. 

Making  the  collection  more  accessible  to  a  wider  nusaber 
of  citizens  nay  sean  changing  library  hours  to  fit  better 
with  local  work  and  free- time  schedules.  It  will  certainly 
ffisan  the  cmsideration  and  use  of  deposit  collections  around 
the  service  area,  booH^biles  and  booHs-by-mai  1  possibilities. 

In  the  rural  co^sunity  there  aay  be  no  local  aovie  theater, 
no  stage  theater,  no  art  auseua,  no  historical  ^seum#  no 
college  or  university.  Citizens'  contact  with  the  world 
nay  be  limited  to  newspapers  ami  aagazines.  and  the  limited 
radio  and  television  reception*  Contact  with  ideas,  art^ 
and  th;!'  husanities  may  be  liaited  to  whatever  the  local 
educational  systes  or  churches  or  civic  organization  can 
offer  through  programming.  And  here  sits  the  library,  with 
its  collection  of  books.  What  can — what  should— this  institution 
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do  tfithin  this  cosaunity?     It  can  choose  to  hold  fast  to 


the  status  quo*- to  house  the  collection  and  be  reactive 

in  its  servict*  to  ^txcna*    Only  those  |>eople  who  walk  through 

its  doors  and  asK  for  specific  ita»s  will  be  served. 

X  itould  like  to  suggest »  froa  the  vantage  point  of  the 

ideas  and  thoughts^  dreana  and  programs  of  ^dicated  librarians, 

past  and  present,   that  the  library's  role  within  the  rural 

coiDBunity  can  an^  should  be  active  and  outgoing«     Zt  can 

be  alive  with  pot^sibilities,  aaking  its  collection  and  the 

talents  of  its  staff  available  to  all  the  coanunity's  citisens. 

But,   first  and  foresost,   it  sust  take  these  possibilities 

tothepeople#  pers^*-to-person,  people^'to-^people,  and  introduce 

what  the  library  is  all  about «     As  Thosas  Phelps  of  the 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humnities  states  t 

Librarians  hold  "pride  of  place"  as  an  institution 
of  the  humanities.  They  house  our  books,  records, 
and  thoughts.  Bow  can  these  materials  be  accessed? 
As  librarians,  yw  should  be  concerned  with  facilitating 
access  to  these  materials*  Our  mission  is  to  encourage 
reading,  discussion,  and  interpretation  of  humanistic 
themes. 

Your  patrons  want  to  participate  in  these  programs, 
but  often  they  just  don't  know  how  to  become  involved. 
Rural  Libraries  should  be  one  of  the  primary  access 
points  because  they  represent  the  only  network  in 
America  that  is  constant.  They  are  the  only  facilities 
in  most  small  towns  that  offer  the  this  type  of  cultural 
activity.  They  provide  more  than  just  everyday  infor- 
mation* They  providf  thought-provoking  information 
and  that  is  i^^ortant.^^ 
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CXmULTlUG  TO  HUBAL  PUBI#XC  UBRAlUESi 
A  SURVEY  OF  SaATE  LIBRARY  HGSXKllES 


hMh  H«  Griffith 
Director 

Cornelius  Public  Library 
Cornelius*  Oregon 

"The  6tat«  library  agency  shall  oake  provision  for  consul- 
tants sufficient  in  number  and  ability  to  stimulate  all  li* 
braries  to  develop  their  full  potential.  This  broad  statement 
is  one  of  the  standards  for  state  library  agencies  (SIAs)  as 
developed  by  the  American  Library  Association  (ALA)*  While 
these  standards  charge  SLAs  to  make  provisions  for  consul- 
tantSr  they  do  not  dictate  how  this  service  is  to  be  provided. 
This  allows  SlAs  much  leeway  in  organising  their  consultant 
staffs.  Further,  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  limited 
and  does  not  provide  information  on  how  consultants  work  with 
various  siees  and  types  of  libraries. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Librarianship  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  relationship  between  SLA  consultants 
end  rural  public  libraries.  Based  upon  personal  knowledge^ 
the  Center  was  aware  of  one  SLA  with  a  consultant  Who  specialised 
in  rural  library  development*  In  searct^ing  the  literature  it 
could  not  be  ascertained  if  this  was  a  unique  position  or  one 
of  many  throughout  the  nation.  This  study  was  developed  to 
determine  if  SLAs  had  "rural  &peciail»ts**  and  to  explore  the 
relationship  between  the  existence  of  a  rural  specialise  and 
other  SLA  consultant  activity.  In  addition,  during  the 
course  of  the  study,  general  information  on  the  activities  of 
SLA  consultants  would  also  be  gathered. 
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In  1926,  a  stinSy  tsy  the  MA  COTaittee  on  Library  Extenaion 
racoQBended  that  SXAs  tad^e  the  lead  in  library  deveXopaent.^ 
This  me  folloi#ed  in  1937  with  the  first  function  of  a  SLA 
listed  as  "the  develofment  of  statewide  public  library  Bervice"^ 
by  the  ALA  Library  Extensicm  Board.  But  not  i^ntil  the  passage 
of  the  1956  federal  Library  Services  Act  (LSA)  did  development 
and  consultant  functions  becoae  a  major  cosiponent  of  SLA  activity. 

LSA  authorised  appropriations  of  up  to  $7.5  sillion  annually 
to  be  used  for  the  establishment  or  the  iB^ovement  of  public 
libraries  in  cosmunities  of  10«000  poinilation  or  less.  The 
S  •B  were  to  administer  the  funds  in  a  plamied  manner  to  be 
utilized  for  personnelr  materials^  communications,  travel, 
and  equipment.  While  LSA  did  not  provide  funds  for  the 
construction  of  library  tniildings^  funds  could  be  used  for 
the  rental  of  space.^  This  legislation  had  a  profound  effect 
on  the  SLAs.  Develop^nt  offices  were  established  or  emerged 
and  consultants  were  hired.  Because  LSA  mandated  that  funds 
had  to  be  used  in  comsiunities  of  under  10,000  fK>pulation, 
consultant  work  was  concentrated  on  the  small/rural  public 
library*  This  orientation  was  altered  in  1964,  however,  when 
the  first  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA)  was 
signed  into  law  by  Congress. 

LSCA  differed  from  LSA  in  that  population  restrictions 
were  removed  and  funds  for  cc»ist ruction  were  allowed.  SXAs 
had  to  expand  the  scope  of  their  develofwent  and  consulting 
activities  to  include  the  large  city  libraries  and  move  away 


froQ  ^'...the  oxcXusive  concentration  cm  rural  problem  which 
had  caaracteriMd  sany  of  theiQ..."^ 

PAST  BESStatCB  OM  THE  TOLg  W  TM  SIA  OOWRagMT 

In  1965,  Harie  Ann  JUong.  of  the  Library  Research 
Center,  University  of  Illinois,  published  the  pioneer  study 
on  the  activities  and  education  of  state  library  consultants. 
The  State  Library  Ccmsultant  at  WorH.  One  of  the  conclusions 
of  this  study  was  that  "...consultants  are  doing,  not  con- 
sulting,"^  The  study  revealed  that  consultants  were  actually 
cataloging,  weeding,  and  selecting  broks  for  the  local  library, 
and  in  fact,  i^eding  i^s  the  Hind  of  help  coniultants  nost 
often  provided.^  The  results  of  this  study  ai^ar  to  reflect 
the  role  of  SLA  developiaent  offices  prior  to  the  passage  of 
LSCA,  when  the  concentratiof  was  on  the  small  library  and  the 
SLA  consultant  provided  professional  expertise  to  these 
libraries/  »any  with  untrained  staffs.  Long's  study  recosuoended 
that  SlAs  should  alter  the  ea^asis  of  the  consultant's  wor^ 
to  advising  and  teaching,  rather  than  actually  doing, ^ 

In  1967  a  conference  on  the  role  of  the  SLA  development 
consultant  was  held  es  a  follow-up  to  Long's  study.  Partici- 
pants urged  that  SLA  consultants  place  an  entasis  on  "coordi- 
nation, planning,  and  cooperation  among  all  libraries. 
The  role  of  the  SLA  ccMisultant  %ias  altic  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  increasing  number  of  regional  and  system  consultants. 

There  haa  been  little  research  cc^ducted  about  the  SIiA 
consultant  today.      In  an  exanination  of  the  literature,  the 
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eonsultaot '8  role  nom  appears  to  be  one  of  an  advisor •  planner^ 
coordinator  of  coc^rative  ef£ortfi«  ai^  a  facilitator.^^ 


THIS  BTOm 

.  Thia  project  ms  initiated  to  deteraine  if  SUVs  had  consul* 
tants  who  specialised  in  rural  public  library  development  and 
if  so,  how  that  activity  related  to  other  SLA  developsient 
functions*  h  survey  to  be  sent  to  the  50  SLA  developsent 
offices  was  iSesigned.  it  was  sent  by  name  to  the  director  of 
the  development  office^  based  on  data  in  the  Aaerican  Library 
Directory, If  development  personnel  could  not  be  determined 
fron  the  listing*  the  survey  was  addressed  to  th«5  ''Library 
Development  Director.**  A  two  part  survey  instrument  was 
developed.  Part  I  was  a  four  page^  ^8  question  form  to  be 
cott^leted  by  the  develc^ment  office  director.  These  questions 
were  of  a  general  nature  and  concerned  the  activity  of  all 
library  consultants  on  the  SLA  staff,  and  general  data  on  the 
development  office*  Part  11  of  the  survey  was  to  be  completed 
by  a  staff  member  who  specialised  in  consulting  to  rural 
public  libraiiesr  if  someone  was  designated  as  such.  This 
section  concentrated  on  the  activities  of  the  rural  specialist* 
The  survey  was  mailed  March  13,  1987  with  a  requested 
reply  date  of  April  10,  1987.  A  follow-up  letter  was  sent 
April  3,  1987,  Twenty-three  surveys  were  returned  by  Aprai 
10,  1987,  with  an  additional  16  being  returned  by  May  ^, 
1987. 

Five  broad  inquires  for<ned  the  basis  for  the  individual 
survey  quest ionss 


ERIC 


raoH  ns  Msrzvnm  ost  noc  nanr  or  ns  caasmsmt  smff? 
IB  h  mxm 

4.  IS  tBSRB  A  OMBBUTZOB  BBflBBH  TBB  lUUtf^EWa;  07  A  MRAL 
SFBCXALI8T  MO  A  BIGHSa  PJOtCS^TAGB  OF  X«SCA  FOSM 
GSMTED  TO  SmAL  VOSBUIC  LXSMRISS? 

5.  IS  nras  A  cx^KREUTXW  BsnmH  tsE  saasTBRx  01?  A  mrao. 
ffi^zALZST  Mm  A  siATB  umiunr  A^oouiTiOH  Gsioop  worn 

BUBAL  PUBLIC  LXBfiARI£6? 

SUBWEY  B8SULTS  ASP  OOWCmSIOBS 

Ettch  of  the  five  broad  inquires  will  be  discussed  individ** 
uaXly,  with  general  resultB  and  conclusions  following. 
Co«p^ete  results  of  the  survey  are  contained  in  Appendices  I 
and  XI* 

1.  ARB  IBEBB  SLA  O0SS0LTA8TS  WBO  SPBCIALI&E  IB  COSSULTIBG  TO 
KIBAL  PUBiaC  LIBXUOaBS? 

Sixteen  percent  (7)  of  the  SLAs  respcniding  indicatjd  that 
a  araber  of  the  staff  specialized  in  consulting  to  rural 
public  lii^raries*  In  only  three  instances,  however,  is  this 
specialisation  recognised  by  a  jrb  title  job  description* 
The  nuisber  of  consultants  varices  frc^  one  FTE  in  each  of  four 
SLAs,  2«5  FTE  in  one  SLA  and  three  FT£  in  one.  Those  SIA0 
that  provided  Inforsation  or.  when  the  prysition  of  rural 
specialist  was  created#  indicated  it  was  a  fairly  recent 
developsent-  Two  of  the  i^sitions  were  created  in  the  aid 
1970' s,  while  two  others  had  been  created  aincs  1985. 
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Eleven  of  the  respondents  added  rt^ronts  indicating  that 
consulting  to  individual  {^iblic  lihrariea  i»s  now  a  function 
of  regional  systeais  or  districts  rather  than  the  SLA  and 
consequently  SIA  c^suXtants  dealt  more  with  these  systems 
than  with  Individual  jHibXic  libraries*  Sose  SUiB  indicated 
tl^se  intermdiate  agencies  were  a  part  of  the  SLA  organisa- 
tion«  while  others  indicated  they  were  independent  of  the 
SLA.  The  existence  of  these  aiddle  level  consultants  would 
have  an  iepact  on  the  need  for  a  rural  specialist  at  the 
SLA* 

2«  DO  IBB  ACnVX'^XJBS     ^  tHSSB  miBAL  STOCXALISTS  DXFFBR  FROM 
THE  ACTZVITX8S        TBS  OVBSCALL  CXmSOLThST  STAFF? 

Rural  specialists  and  general  consultants  UP'y  similar 

nethods  to  consult  with  public  libraries*     Both  use  the  tele- 

F9ione  and  correspmdence  as  their  sost  frequent  method  of 

consulting*     Fie*.d  visits  to  libraries  are  also  a  frequent 

occurrence  for  oth  groups,  though  only  571  (4)  of  the  rural 

specialists  indicated  they  did  this  "frequently".   While  63% 

{24}  of  the  general  cxmsultants  indicate  this  was  ''frf.quent- 

ly"  a  method  of  consulting.      HorXing  with  those  who  actually 

visit  the  state  library  ageiury  was  predosinantly  indicated  as 

an  "occasional"  occurrence,   although  43%  13)  of  the  rural 

specialists  indicated  this  was  a   "seldcno**  event  coapared  to 

21%  IB)  of  the  general  consultants.     (See  Table  1) 
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Table  1  " 
How  often  staff  conoult  with  public  libraries  the 
folloiriiig  aethods 


All  consul  tan  te  /  Rural  «{»ecialista 

1.  Consulting  ay 

telf^shone  36/7         2/0  0/0  0/0 

2«  Conmlting  by 

Correspondence  27/6        lo/l  0/0  0/0 

3.  Consulting  with  those 

i^o  visit  the  state  library 

agency  6/0       24/4  8/3  0/0 

4.  Ccmsulting  in  the  fieM 

(visits  to  libraries)  24/4       14/^  0/0  0/0 

Msen  asXed  how  often  tl^y  perforaed  various  activities^ 
rural  M^eciaiists  and  general  consultants  matched  in  frequen- 
cy in  9  of  the  16  activities  listed  (see  Table  2).  The  two 
areas  with  the  biggest  differences  i^re,  consulting  on  LSCA 
projects  and  advising  on  automation.  Seventy-six  percent 
(29)  of  the  general  consultants  indicated  that  LSCA  consul-' 
ting  was  a  "frequent*  activity  compared  to  only  29%  (2)  of 
the  rural  specialists.  Even  combining  the  "frequent"  and 
occasional"  responses  did  not  significantly  change  the  level 
of  activity,  as  it  increased  the  general  consultants  to  92t 
(35)  but  the  rural  specialists  only  to  71%  (5). 

Advising  on  automation  projects  was  the  other  area  with 
the  greatest  difference  in  level  of  activity,  it  was  cited  by 
63%  (24)  of  the  general  consultants  as  a  "frequent"  activity 
while  only  29%  (2)  of  the  rural  specialists  indicated  that 
this  type  of  consulting  was  done  *'f requently". 
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Rural  e^BciBliBtm  tiexe  also  daveXoplng  and  praaanting 
CMtinuing  education  programa  leas  o€tan  than  their  general- 
let  countarparta.  Rural  special lata  however,  were  advising 
on  the  formation  of  new  libraries,  technical  aervicea,  seating 
with  local  governing  authorities,  and  developing  printed 
aids*  sore  than  geneial  consultants* 

An  area  that  illustrates  the  change  in  the  role  of  all  SLA 
consultants  since  1965  is  that  of  actually  weeding  or  selecting 
materials  for  individual  libraries.  The  oajority  of  both  the 
generalists  and  rural  specialists  indicated  that  these  activities 
were  never  perforaed.  This  reveals  a  complete  turnaround 
frua  Long's  1965  study  when  weeding  was  found  to  be  the 
predoainant  activity  of  an  SLA  consultant. 
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'  Table  2  — 

Frequency  of  Activiti^rs 
of  aX.r  Cmsultante  and  Rural  Specialists 


Ail  iWnltants  

FRaWEm«Sr   Advising  on  legal 

issues 
Advising  on  buildings 
Advising  cm  cooperative 

network  development 
Advising  on  collection 

developi^nt 
Consulting  on  hSCh 

projectb 
Advising  on  autoeation 

projects 
Developing/present  i  ng 

continuing  education 

programs 


OCCASI(»l- 
ALLY 


Advising  on  personnel 

issues 
Advising  on  reference 

services 
Advising  on  the  foraa*- 

tion  of  new  libraries 


OCCASZOK- 

Au*y 


Advising  on  Public 
Relation:^  activities 

Meeting  with  local 
v^^verning  agencies 

Z>eve).oping  printed  aids 


OOCASXGttALLY/ 
6EU30M         Advising  on  technical 
services 


Rural  l^^ialists 

Advising  on  legal 

issues 
Advising  on  buildings 
Advising  on  cooperative 

network  devGXops»>.nt 
Advising  on  collection 

develop  SM^nt 
Advising  on  the  formation 

oC  new  libraries 


Advising  on  personnel 

issues 
Advising  on  reference 

services 
Advising  on  technical 

services 
Meeting  with  local 

governing  agem^ies 
Developing  printed  aids 
Developing/presenting 

continuing  education 

programs 


Advising  on  Public 
Relations  activities 

Advising  on  autoaation 
projects 

Consulting  on  LSCA 
projects 


HKVER  Actually  weedlna 

individual  library 
collections 
Actually  selecting 

aaterials  for  individual 
libraries 


Actually  weeding 
individual  library 
collections 
Actually  selecting 
Materials  for  indi- 
vidual libraries 
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snciAUST  mm  ns  mmaoL  op  maaa*  mBs^tc  ubbmixbs  im  a 
son? 

Looking  at  Table  3,  one  can  mem  thera  la  very  littla 
difference  in  the  number  of  librariea  in  the  various  aisad 
cosauRitiG««,  between  those  SLh&  with  a  rural  apecialia*  aiu! 
thoae  without  «ich  Bpecialiata*  In  fact,  looking  at  the  aean 
nercentage*  thoae  SLAa  without  a  rural  epecialiat  actually 
have  more  libraries  in  areas  under  25.000  (B41)  than  thoae 
with  a  rural  specialist  (8011) •  However^  the  seen  ie  rather 
aialeading  in  •^hia  caae  as  five  of  the  seven  £LAs  with  rural 
apecialiats  indicated  that  901  or  oore  of  their  librariea 
were  in  areas  of  under  25,000  population*  The  other  two  SLAa 
indicated  that  41%  and  84%  of  their  librariea  were  in  areaa 
of  under  23,000. 


"  Table  3  ^ 

NuDber  of  Libraries  in  Each  State 


Nuaber  of  Librariea 


Hean  Percentage  Hean  Percentage 

of  all  reiqxmsea  of  ttioaa  witli  a 

rural  nq^Micialiat 

Population  over  100,000            41  3% 

25,000  to  99,999            12%  17% 

10,000  to  24,999            17%  241 

2,500  to  9,999            30%  33% 

under    2,500           371  23% 


4*  IB  TBSU  A  COaXBIATIOS  BSmEES  7BB  EUSnWZ  0^  A  RUKfO* 
WBCIAUIGT  Am  A  HICSSH  PERCmm^  OF  LSCA  FUNM  OUimED  TO 

SLAs  without  rural  specialists  use  significantly  »ore 
of  their  LK:a  funds  for  individual  public  library  prograaa 
(40%)  than  those  with  rur^l  specialists  (21%).  (see  Te.ble  4} 
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ftMCiUM  only  four  SLAs  with  rural  sf^ialiats  indicated 
hem  Baich  of  their  LSCA  noney  went  to  libraries  in  coomunities 
of  less  than  25^000,  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  sade. 
BtmBvet,  those  four  did  indicate  that,  41%  of  the  funds  went 
to  these  saalier  libraries  cospared  wit*-  24%  for  all  the 
respondents. 


""  Table  4 

hov  LSCA  Funds  Were  Distributed  in  1986 


All  SLAs  SLAs  with  rural 

responding  speciellst:s 

For  Individual  Public  Library 

programs                                 40%  21% 

Used  for  State  Hide  Programs  46% 
Support  of  the  State  Library 

agency*                                      9%  51 

Support  of  the  State  Library*         14%  22% 

Other                                                   2%  2% 

Ttotf.l  100%  96% 

*Many  SlAs  cosbined  these  two 
iteas.    The  combined  results 

22%  24% 
*  ^Responses  did  not  always  total  100 


5.  IS  THBHB  A  C€«UIATIQIi  BSmtWS  TOC  SXISTSmX  OP  A  RURAL 
SPECIALIST  AHO  A  STATE  hlBMMt  ASS0C1ATIC»I  C0MKITTE8  OR 
ROUmnCABLE  PDR  miRAL  PUBLIC  LIRRARZES? 

Of  all  SLAs  reporting,  17%  (7)  had  a  rural  public  library 

organiMtion  while  29%     (2)  of  those  with  a  rural  specialist 

had  such  agroup.   The  saall  njiaber  of  rural  library  organizations 

saKes  it  difficult  to  determine  any  correlation,  although  the 

two  SLAs  with  rural  specialists  end  organisations  did  have 

the  Sfiallest  nunber  of   libraries   in  cossmunities  of  under 

25,000  (84%  and  41%  respectively).    One  would  need  to  interview 
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tliese  two  SLAs  to  deteraine  if  the  eiistence  of  the  rural 
orfaniEation  had  any  effect  on  the  existence  of  the  rural 
•pecialist* 

All  seven  respondents  indicated  so&e  participation  in 
these  groujf^  (except  one  whose  or9anixation  was  no  longer 
active).  Two  SLAB  used  LSCA  funds  to  co- sponsor  workshops* 
four  indicated  that  the  consultant  staff  are  QenberSf  two 
participate  in  meetings  and  planning  sessions,  and  one  contr  ibutes 
to  the  group's  newsletter » 

QSHSBtML  BEglLTS  ATO  TONCLOSlQS^ 

Thirtj^eight  of  the  39  SMs  responding  indicated  they 
provide  consultant  services  to  public  libraries.  The  nueber 
of  consultants  (FTE)  ranged  fros  I  to  16,  with  a  Aean  of 
five* 

Twenty-six  percent  (10)  of  all  the  SliAs  responding  indicated 
they  have  a  definition  for  rural  in  regards  to  public  libraries 
and  in  three  of  these  it  is  a  part  of  law  or  policy.  These 
definitions  varied  frc»D  "population  under  2000",  ^'population 
under  25,000",  to,  "all  libraries  are  considered  rural*.  The 
Bean  was  "population  under  11,000**.  50%  (3)  of  the  SLAs 
with  rural  specialists  had  a  definition,  but  in  only  one  case 
was  this  defi^iition  a  part  of  law  or  policy* 

Fifty-four  percent  (20)  of  the  SLAs  indicated  they  publish 
Bater  ials  of  interest  to  rural  publ ic  libraries  *  These 
include  training  sanusls ,  conference  proceedings,  survey 
results,   bibliographies,   and  directories.     See  Appendix  IV 

for  a  seiecteo  list  of  these  printed  aids. 
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The  numlier  of  libraries  in  various  ^Isea  of  cos~ 
nunities  does  -  t  correlate  with  the  sMOunt  of  tine  con- 
saltanta  irork  with  .hese  libraries  (see  Table  5).  Ml.ile  16% 
of  the  libraries  are  in  communities  of  25,000  or  l  *  general 
consultants  spend  36%  of  their  tisie  with  these  libraries.  Even 
rural  specialists  spend  11%  of  their  tiae  with  these  larger 
libraries.  Libraries  in  coanunities  of  10^000  or  fewer 
cos^rise  67%  of  the  total  but  only  receive  35%  of  the  tiwi  of 
general  consultantSf  but*  64%  of  the  rural  specialist's  time. 

"  Table  5 

Staff  Tine  Spent  Consulting  With  Libraries 
of  V{»rious  Sises 

miBtoer  ol  %  of  staff  tine  eaosultiiig 

libraries  in  in  ccwmmitiee  of  the 

conunities  following  pppulaticns 

KEMi  ALL  CXSfiULXMm  mmss 

Population  over  25,000      16%  36%  11% 

10,000  to  24r999      17%  25%  21% 

Population  under  10,000    67%  35%  64% 

A  higher  percentage  of  those  SXAs  with  rural  specialist 
provide  some  type  of  state  funds  (other  than  state  aid)  for 
basic  services  than  those  without  a  rural  specialist  (see 
Table  6). 


Table  6 

Availability  of  State  Funds  for  Basic  Services  for 
Rural  Libraries    {funds  other  than  state  aid) 

All  SLAs  SLAs  with  rural  specialists 

YES  26%  43% 

HO  741  57% 
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*There  are  a  liaited  nunber  of  SLh  crasultants  who  spacialise 
in  working  with  rural  public  libraries. 

*Kur&l  public  library  specialists  are  Mre  lively  to  be 
involved  in  the  foraation  of  new  librari  i«  meeting  with 
local  governing  authorities,  developing  printed  aids  and 
advising  on  technical  services  than  their  general  consultant 
csounterparts. 

^General  consultants  advise  sore  on  I/SCA  and  automation 
projects  than  rural  specialists. 

*The  nature  of  consultant's  work  has  changed  froor  "doing" 
as  seen  in  the  1965  Long  study t  to  advising  on  sore  coa^ 
plicated  and  specialiKed  issues  such  as  legal  questions, 
automation^  building^  and  cooperative/networX  development* 

*A  significant  number  oi  respondents  (11)  indicated  by 
added  comments  that  local  library  systei^  or  districts  had 
taken  over  the  role  of  consulting  to  individual  libraries. 
As  there  was  no  question  relating  to  this  on  the  survey^ 
there  &ay  be  other  respondents  with  similar  situations  who 
sinply  did  not  add  a  com^nt. 

Future  study  is  warranted  to  deternine  the  effect  of 
library  systeas  and  districts  on  SLA  ccmsultant  activity. 
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APPSffiOIX  I 


SURVEY  R£$tXTS 
PART  I 

STATE  LIdRARY  AGENCIES  SERVICES  TO 
RURAL  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


Q-l  Does  the  state  library  agency  provide  consultant 

sarvicGB  to  public  libraries? 

YKS  36 
MO    -  1 


0-2  l^at  is  the  full  tise  equivalent  (FTE)  of  the  nusber 
of  library  development  consultants? 

The  nunber  of  conaultants  ranges  f roa  1  to  18  with 
the  average  mittber  being  5*  29  SIAs  ham  6  or  fewer  and  20 
SXAs  have  fever  than  4* 


0-3  What  percentage  of  staff  ti»ie  in  the  past  year  would 
you  estimate  that  all  the  consultants  in  the  development 
office  devoted  to  consulting  with  public  libraries  in  cosu^unities 
of  the  following  populations? 


MBAH 

Popalaticm  over  100,000 

12  « 

25,000  to  99,999 

24  i 

10,000  to  24,999 

25  i 

2,500  to  9,999 

25  1 

axxder  2,STO 

15  % 

TOTAL 

101  i* 

^Responses  did  not  always  total  100 


0-%  Please  indicate  how  often  staff  consult  with  public 

libraries  by  the  follcming  saethods. 

FRBOUBSTLYOCCASlOfiALLySSLIXMfiSVBR 

1.  Consulting  by 

teleplmie  36  2  0  0 

2«  C^msolting  by 

CorrespMdence  27  10  0  0 

3*  Consulting  with  those 

who  visit  the  state  library 

Bgem;y  6  24  8  0 
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4,  CDSisaltiiig  in  tlie  £iald 

(visits  to  litMCAriesj  24  14  0  0 

5.  OtlMVf 


5 

4 

9ait»Q»fercmci»g 

1 

OOMittOM 

2 

Vamlstter 

1 

1 

MOStillQV 

3 

Special  Programs 

I 

0-5  Please  indicate  how  often  staff  perforn  the  following 
activities* 

1.  Actually  weeding 
iJidivitfual  litoary 

oolleeticme  0  7  11  20 

2.  lU^oally  eelecting 
uteri  a  la  for  individual 

libraries  O  3  12  23 

3*    Advising  on  collection 
<l»velopmmt  (wedingt 

aelectiiig,  etc.)  16  12  9 

4m    Advising  on  reference 

services  13  15  9 

5,  Advising  on  technical 
MTviras  11  14  12 

6.  Advising  on  Public 
telations  activities  10  IB  9 

7«    Nesting  irith  local 

governing  s^tncies  8  24  6 

8.    Arising       the  foraatiooi 

of  nee  libraries  13  15  7  2 


9*    Advising  on  cooperative/ 

nettfork  develoimnt  21  10  7  0 

10*  Advising  on  personnel 

i«»ttM  16  17  4  1 

11.  Advising  on  legal  issues 
{state  latm,  censorship^ 

etc*}  27  8  3  0 
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llm  Mviaing  on  Ixiildii^ 
Inem  or  r^Kyvations) 


13.  Ailvisiiig  no  antOHtion 
presets 

14.  Cisuraltiiig  on  WCh 
projects 

coationing  edncAtion 

Devoloping  printed  aids 
(Mjmalst  9uid«8»  li0ts# 
etc.) 

17.  Otlier 

Trustaeo 
Budgets 

State  FrittiMSa  of 

Libraries 
Adainister  state  aid 
Uteracsr 
comitteea 
ProgKasain? 
Reading  C1q1> 
S^pacsial  ;^aera  need^ 
Qraitt  ean^nent 
Lilsraxy  evaluatioo 
Oiildrra'a/YA 
Ri^ional  staff  services 


24 
24 
29 

19 

II 


2 
2 


9 

16 
19 


2 
4 

3 


8 


0-6  Is  there  staff  who  specialize  in  consulting  to  rural 

public  libraries? 

YES  -  7 
fiD    -  29 

0-7  What  is  the  full  tiwe  equivalent  (PTE)  of  this  staff 

personCs)? 

The  refl^pcmses  ranged  fro«  I  to  3,  trith  4  SUji  having 
I  FTl,  1  SLA  nith  2.5  PTE,  i  SLA  with  3  m,  and  I 
8hh  that  did  not  reepmd* 

0-8  Is  the  staff  position  specified  by  a  job  description 
or  with  a  job  title? 

ns  -  3 

TO    -  3 
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0-9        When  me  this  position  created? 


ma  »7o*s  -  2 

Mid  X^'m  -  Z 


0-10  Does  the  state  library  agency  have  a  definition  for 
rural  in  relation  to  rural  public  libraries? 


A^finiticms  given* 


Is  it  foraal  (l»e- 


pc^latiosi  under  2,aCK>  -  2 
po^letioo  m&BX  S,OW  -  2 
popolation  mdm  10,CHX)  -  2 
pdKiXatioo  nnter  16^000  -  X 
population  umSox  25, (NH)  -  2 
all  libraries  are 

considered  rural  -  1 
law  or  policy)  -  3 


KO    -  26 


or  infornal  (practice)  -  6 


0-11  How  »any  public  libraries  in  your  state  are  Icnrated 
in  «>aiHinities  of  the  following  po|»ilations? 


tOtftL         KSMI         FS8CEBT  OF 


FopulBtion  over  1(^,000 
25,000  to  99,9W 
10,000  to  24,999 
2,500  to  9,999 
under  2,500 


273 

8«5 

4 

% 

887 

24.6 

12 

% 

1311 

35.4 

17 

t 

2339 

63,2 

30 

% 

2729 

75.6 

37 

% 

TOtXL    753^  207.3         100  % 


0-X2  Has  the  state  library  agency  published  any  manuals, 
guides,  listS/  etc.  to  assist  or  be  of  interest  to  those  in 
rural  fwiblic  libraries? 


na  -  20 
vo  17 

See  Appendix  IV  for  a  eelected  list  of  publications 


0-13  Does  the  state  library  agency  have  funds  (other  than 
regular  state  aid)  available  for  rural  public  libraries  to  be 
used  for  basic  services/  such  as  booKs,  salaries/  and  utilities. 


yw  -  10 

W)    -  29 
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II  Om  am  ham  cQi^petitiTO  gianUi  ^pwificallY 
fcnr  JlitewiM  Mrviag  pcq^l^tioM  of  1S»CMA 
or  IMS.  Anotliw  Amticma  witdliii^  froata 
that  are  availalilo  to  rural  librarin. 


0*14  Hm  M6  LSCA  TOiiey  aistrilnitcd  to  llbrarias  in  your 
state  la  X986? 


For  iadivi^oal  public  library 

progtMMi  40  t 

Used  Cor  state  wide  program  35  1 

S«qi|ic^t  of  state  library  agency*  9  i 

B^xpgmt  of  the  State  Library*  14  % 

Otber  2  1 


*llany  SIAa  cmbined  t^ese  2  iteaa.    nie  coabined 
percental  aos  22  %. 

Couentst  Four  SUto  respmded  tbat  arat  ^ants  rare 
to  library  fiystean,  not  individuaJ  librariea* 

0-15  Mhat  percentage  of  your  state's  LSCA  aopsy  in  1986 
went  CO  public  libraries  in  cossunities  of  under  25,000 
population? 

24  t 


ChX6  If  LSCA  noney  was  awarded  to  public  libraries  in 
communities  of  under  23,000  population^  what  percentage  would 
you  estimate  was  spent  on  the  following  prograi^* 

HEMS  RMOS 

Qaoatruetion  40  i  0  ^  100 

Cooperative  efforts  9  t  0-30 

ItotoBation  a7  t  0-57 

Services  to  ainority 

groups  5  1  0-30 

CoUectioa  Develc^smnit        15  t  0  -  1(H) 

Ot  Hsr  17  I  0-67 
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0*17  0oe»  the  «tat9  library  asocKriation  bave  a  cwsittee 
CNtr  round  table  for  rural  public  libraries? 

TBS  -  7 
80-32 

Conrntei  Tito  SIAe  MBticKMd  the  existmra  of  a 

group  for  smll  libraries*  rather  thao 
rural  lilHrariea. 


GhlS  If  you  anetiered  yes  to  question  17,  does  the  state 
library  agency  support  this  group  in  any  of  the  following 
ways? 

Oontribate  to  nmslettera  ^  1 
Conduct  ^int  m»r%w^w^  -  3 
GaBenltaut  staff  are 

metfiera  -  4 

Conaultaiit  ataf  f  have 

held  office  -  0 

lUMiist  Finmwially 

(co-*^oiumed  worh^Kipe 
with  hXH  fuoda)  -  2 

Other 

Go  to  meting  2 

Do  not  siqpport  in  any  My  -  0 


Oetieral  Coaaentsi 

Bleven  BlAm  noted  that  liteary  eyatew  (county*  mlti- 
county t  regional)  provide  aost  of  the  direct  consulting  to 
indiviihial.  libraries  and  the  BIA  develqpamt  staff  eorfc  with 
tlieae  syateae  ratter  than  the  ii^ividual  librari^"^  in  nny 
iaataocM* 

Conaultants  lOio  specialiEe  in  autmatim  and  em*- 
struct ion  were  cited  bjf  two  SIAa. 
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SURVEY  RESUI/rS 

STATE  LIBRARY  AGENCIES  ISBRVICES  TO 
RURAL  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
RURAL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COISSULTAHTS  SURVEY 


Q*4  Bm  Icmj  nave  your  specialisad  in  ccmsuXting  to  rural 
public  librariea? 

Tte  aean  is  4.7  ymra,  liut  n^^imxice  ran^i  fros  1 
to  9  yaara* 


0-5  What  percentage  of  time  in  the  past  Si^ar  would  you 

estimata  you  devote  to  conaulting  with  piblic  libraries  in 
coasunitiea  of  the  following  populations? 


Mean 

FopulatiGn  over  100, (HK) 

1  1 

2S,000  to  ^t999 

10  t 

lOrOOO  to  24,999 

21  1 

2,500  to  9,999 

34  % 

tmter  2,500 

30  1 

TOnCAL 

96 

^Reaponses  did  not  alwttya  total  100 


0-^6  Please  indicate  how  often  you  consult  with  public 

libraries  by  the  following  methods. 

i«  CSDomlting  by 

telei^ione  7  0  0  0 

2«  OoBsvttlting  by 

Oorrv^Kmdence  6  10  0 

3*  Commltii^  witb  thMe 

who  triait  the  atate  library 

i^racy  0  4  3  0 

4#  Conaultiiig  in  the  field 

(viaita  to  libraries)  4  3  0  0 

5*    Otbari  Araa  biractor  Baetij^  1  .  ^ 
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<H7  Please  indicate  hM  often  you  perforn  the  following 
actiiritleB*  ^ 

i»    tetMlIy  weeding 
i^ividoal  liteejiY 

ooJLleetiara  0  2  2  3 

2.    Actually  aelectinf 

nteriale  for  ii^ividual 

litorariee  0  2  14 

3#    Mvieii^  o«i  oxllecticHi 
develofw^et  (eeeding, 

select ing,  etc. }  4  2  10 

4m    Advising  oc%  reference 

•ervicee  3  4  0  0 

5m    Advising  on  teclmi<»il 

eervices  3  4  0  0 

6p    Advising  on  Mblic 

llelatitm  activitiee  2  S  0  0 

7.    NCii^'ci^  vith  locral 

governing  n^^nMries  3  4  0  0 

0*    Advising  00  the  fomation 

of  netf  libraries  5  1  10 

9.  Advising  on  oooperative/ 

netnork  develqpsMitt  4  2  10 

10.  Advising  on  pereonael 

ieeimi  4  1  0  0 

11  •  Arising  on  legal  iesues 
(state  lawa,  censor  ship, 

etc,)  5  2  0  1 

12.  Advising  ora  bnildinga 

C&ev  or  renwaticsis}  5  1  10 

13.  Advising  on  antonatiijo 

pro^^m  2  3  2  0 

14.  Gonenltii^  on  I«TCA 

projecsta  2  3  2  0 

15.  Oevalopdi^/preaentii]^ 
ooatissiii^  education 

prograu  3  3  0  1 
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otc. }  a  4 


17>  Otlisr 

Childraa**  fth 
Ute&ry  Svoluaticn 

Tb&cIi  clMMa  toy 

distanco  edticaticsa  1 
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Mwmmix  lit 


STATE  LIBRARY  AGBtK^T 
RimAL  SPSCIALXS^ 


Alaska  Audrey  Kolb 

Li  brar  i  an/Coord  i  nat  or 
Alaska  State  Library 
12X5  Cowlea  Street 
Fairbanks*  Alaska  99701 


Mmtana  Megan  Fife 

Rural  Information  Specialist  {Kellogg  Funded) 
Montana  State  Library 
1S15  e  Sixth 
Helei»«  MT  S9e20 


Oregon  Mary  Ginnane 

RuraX/Ssall  Library  DeveJopment  Consultant 
Oregon  State  Library 
State  Library  Building 
Salea*  OR  973X0 


Virginia  Patricia  L«  Harris*  Assist.  Dir«  for  Fublic 

Library  l>evelc^«ent 
Ida  R.  Patton*  Public  Library  Consultant 
Laura  Cras*  Public  Library  Consultant 
Annette  K«  Killir(»i<  Public  Library 

consultant 
Virginia  State  Library 
11th  St.  at  Capital  Sg. 
RichAcmd*  VA  23219 


West  Virginia        Donna  Calvert,  Library  Consultant 

Shirley  A.  Snith*  Library  Consultant 
West  Virginia  Library  Comnission 
Cultural  Center 
Charleston!  W  2S303 
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SEI^H'EP  HIBUCIVTXQIfS  OF  ZIITEBEST 


Ccilorftdo  EdttCfttion  for  directorg  bf  saall  pMblic 

j^i^yo^^j^osia  training  Mntt&l* 
PenvonURlvierslty  ox  tegiver*  IW5. 

Prepared  for  an  Xnstitute/SeRinar  held  Nay 


IllinoiB  IlIinoiB  LibrarieB,    es  (October*  19B6). 

Contains  the  texts  o€  i:he  papers  of  the 
Libraries  on  the  MOVE  conference,  held 
June,  1S^6«  Includes  topics  such  as  rural 
library developsent,  market ing rural  libraries, 
and  access  to  inforaation  in  unserved  rural 
areas. 


flassachu  setts 


Bolt,  Nancy  i*.  0pti(M>3  for  saall  public 
libraries  In  Massachusetts >  Hassachu- 
setts  Xsihxixy  Association,  1985 • 

A  planning  guide  prepared  for  the  Opticms 
for  Ssall  Libraries  Cosaittee. 


Michigan  Library  of  Michigan.   Michigan  Rural  Libraries 

Survey  Rgfogt^  Lansing,  MX  i  The 
Library,  19S7« 

Results  of  a  Nov.  1965  survey  on  the  status 
of  Michigan  rural  libraries 


Oregon 


Texas 


Oinnane,  Mary,  and  Scheppke,  Jia.  Library 

Districts  in  Oregon>  a  planniny 

sourcebook  >  Saless,  ORi  Oregon  State 
Library,  1986* 

A  guide  to  the  issues  surrounding  the 
foriaatim  of  library  districts  in  Oregon. 

Nichols ,  Margaret  Irby .  Selecting  and 
Using  a  Core  Reference  Collection* 
Austin,  TXi  Texas  5t afe  Library , 
1986. 
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Public  Library  IHivlojwmnti  A  Serviette 


A  basic  sarvicaB  checklist  to  aid  saalX 
l^jblie  librariee  in  beginning  to 
plan  intormally  for  improved  eervices* 

Other  types  of  naterials  listed  as  printed  aids  of  interest 
to  s  tral  public  libraries  included  bibliograi^ies,  training 
BaniiBi.s  for  trustees,  and  library  directories* 


as 
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SOURCES  axBuvrm 


hsmtican  Library  lUisociation  Subccusaittee  £or  Library  Functiona 
at  the  State  Level,  Star>dard8  for  Library  Functions  at 
the_ state  Levels     Chicagot    Aserlcan  Library  Association, 

AssociatlcMi  of  Specialised  and  Cooperative  Library  Agencies. 
The  State  Library  Agencies i  A  Survey  Project  Report  1983 ♦ 
Chlca9oi  Aserlcan  Library  Associationr  1963. 

Caseyt  Genevieve  M.  "Adainistrat Ion  of  State  and  Federal 
Funds  for  Library  l^velopment . "  Library  Trends  27  (Fall 
1978) I  145-163. 

OiXX»ant  Don  A.  Mail  and  Telephone  Surveys.  Hew  Yorkc  Jtihn 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1^78. 

Eberharti  H*  Lyle.  '*Standardr.  for  State  Library  Agencies*'* 
Library  Trends  27  (Fall  1973)*  209-216. 

Long,  Marie  Ann.  The  Statir  Library  Consultant  at  WorX. 
Urbana,  XlXinoisi    University  of  Chicago,  1%5. 

KcClure,  Charles  R.  #  ed.     State  Library  Services  and  ib?»uesi 
facing  future  challenges-     i^orwood,  Kew  Jersey <  Ahlex 
Publishing  Co.,  1966. 

McCrossan,  John  A*  Tlanninci  and  Evaluation  of  Library 
Programs  throu^out  the  States."  Library  Trends  27  (Fall 
1978) t  127-143. 

Hounce,   Marvin  "The  Education  of  Library  Development 

Personnel.      Library  Trends  27  (Fall  1978}  i  197-208. 

Shubert,  Joseph  F. ,  and  Fry,  Jau^es  w.  "State  Library  Agency 
Organleation  and  Servlw^a,*  Library  Trends  27  CFall 
1978) »  115-125. 
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1.  Amrican  Library  Association  SubCMBlttee  for  Library 
Fimctiona  at  the  State  Level,  Standards  for  Library  Functions 
at  tbe  State  Level  (Cbicagoi    Aoierican  Librar/  Associatlo«f 

2.  June  Lester  Engle,  "State  Library  Agencies  am!  Library 
DaveIop«8nt#  **  in  State  Libraiy  Services  aiwS  Issuast  Facing 
Future  CbaXlengej^  ed.  Charles  R.  McClure  (Koiwood,  N.J.f 
Abies  Publishing  Co.  9  1986} «  p.  83. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Oenevieve  Casey^  '^Administration  of  State  and 
Federal  Funds  for  Library  Development,"  Library  Trends  27 
(Fall  1978) t  146-147. 

5.  Ibid. I  149. 

6.  Karie  Ann  Long,  The  State  Library  Consultant  At  WorK 
(Urbana  Illinois^    University  of  Chicago,  19^5),  p,  78. 

7.  Ibid. 

8*  Ibid.f  p.  80. 

9.  EnglOf  p.  87. 

10.  Ibidw  p.  89. 

11.  American  Library  Pirectory,  2  vols**  39th  ed.  (New 
Yorks  R«  Ra  Bow*;er«  1987), 
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Center 

for  the 
Study  of  Rural 
Librarianship 


REFERENCE  SERVICE  IN  RURAL 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

At  Im^ll  A  pttMka^  whkh  deU&  the  ifiite  pi  ^  mot  r^mm  in  rm^ 

AoMka,  Ihk  Aisdy  ^rwiim  »  ^  pmf3t  of  ttoffir^  md  prc^ytfoi  end^iic  to 

^rxrieff  mtm^  comisunitks  of  vasdm  25.000.  Bmi  «»i  a  ruitionil  laanlr  thi*  rvf  ^ 
if  mrmgi4  n^onaS^y,  regtondfy  w^by^  of  senrkv  ma.  R£F£a£NC£  SERVICE  IN 
RURAL  rUBLIC  UBRARIES  b  e  M^id  &w  of  Snfomriioa  k  » 
e3ip»idiD|  «m  of  intmtt. 


To  ptircHm  i  copy  of  ihii  cnl^hteas^;  oew  piddkatMHi  tend  14^  (potlpaid)  to  The 
C^CT  for  the  Study  of  fimd  lihrartan^p,  Sdioc4  oS  Uhrmy  Some,  Qis^  State 


Adibttf 


Amomttntkmdt  

Flme        checki  payable  to  *^pedal  PtajedaH^**. 


ine:;-: 


presents 


A  New  Publication 


MVELOPING  A  MARKETING 
PROGRAM  FOR  LIBRARIES 


TheCemcr  for  (he  Study  of  Rural  Libmrtamhip  «  commiacd  to  uimulaiiog  the  dcvtkrfp- 
mem  of  ntrallilHwy  servica.  Recf^stmngthekiiponaficeof  ct^rbcof  U^niar 
msm  HI  Amokan  iwbttc  libraries,  Center  is  ^«ed  to  make  airailablt  shis  gukk  of 
maffccting  procedures.  Dev^ped  for  librariam  wbo  ha^  em bustaun  bui,  perhaps.  Bmited 
cxpenencc.  the  work  revkws  is  a  r^SabJe,  nep  by  step  manm  ihe  complete  ^eqtienct  of 
Ktiviiks  for  effective  imsgram  ckvtlopmeni.  Dr.  Gruwnway^  wort,  mih  U&  dear  examjto 
iQ^>lkabk  lo  libraries*  provfto  a  sdy  base  of  mformaiion. 


Please  send  cO{^s)  of  Devebptng  a  Markesing  Program  for  Libraries  at  S5.00  each. 

(posipasd)  to   


Total  ei^tosed:  

(M^e  dsecks  payable  to  li^  CUri<^  Umvcrsity  of  Poinsyivaitia  Foundai^  (CUP) 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
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miai2i»G  LX&MJty  stude^  abwt  mBii^  lzbkary  service 


Michael  Charton 
Extensim  Services  librarian 
IfAlter  Cecil  KmIb  Library 
Courtlandt  Virginia 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  the  discussion  of  booX0obil<»s 
aniS  other  outreach  services  in  library  schc^ls.  First* 
X  will  discuss  personal  experiences*  then  a  survey  will 
be  introduced*  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  detersine 
the  extent  of  bookmobile  and  outreach  training  in  library 
schools. 

Because  some  of  this  is  personal*  the  experiences  oentioned 
here  will  not  be  true  in  all  cases.  Hopefully,  this  article 
will  also  be  able  to  show  that  you  can  learn  to  deliver 
quality  booKfiobile  service  without  the  benefit  of  bactcground 
in  a  library  in  a  library  science  program. 

Until  accept^*-  '  ^he  position  of  Extension  Services  Librarian 
at  the  Ifalter  4awls  Library,  1  had  dealt  with  a  bookoobile 

only  once.  That  was  at  the  age  of  five  in  Brooklyn*  SY, 
where  I  received  isy  first  library  card*  After  growing  up 
in  Brooklyn  and  spending  four  years  in  Boston,  HA  {acquiring 
ay  H.L*S.)r  I  arrived  in  rural  Virginia  to  accept  a  position 
working  with  bookSK>biles . 

I  wss  enrolled  in  Public  Libraries  class  in  library  school; 
however r  the  subject  of  bookmobiles  never  arose.  (This 
is  interestingr    since  bookmobiles  axct  an  integral  part  of 
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■any  public  lil>rArie8).  Our  clasa  visits  a  prison  Library, 
but  we  did  not  see  a  booksobild* 

Thia  lacK  of  inforaation  in  class  provided  me  with  no 
feelings  about  or  experience  with  booksobiles  at  all.  it 
iwver  occured  to  ae  that  as  a  professional  librarian,  norKing 
with  booksobiles  rauld  be  desirable  at  all. 

Practically  speaking,  how  does  one  learn  to  work  with  a 
booksobile?  In  »y  case,  the  staff  tau^t  the  day  to  day 
workings,  while  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  gave  ma 
the  opportunity  to  go  out  and  learn. 

One  learns  by  doing.  I  learned  to  drive  the  booksobile 
when  &y  assistant  threw  ae  the  keys  one  day  and  said  "drive 
it."  Hav.ing  never  driven  anything  larger  than  a  U*-Raul 
trtick,  I  was  scared,  but  overcame  all  fears  and  completed  the 
drive  without  trouble. 

The  staff  took  oe  out  on  runs,  while  I  m&t  the  patrons  and 
listenec!  a  great  deal.  This  was  my  version  of  reality  orien- 
tation* 

X  was  curious  to  see  if  other  library  schools  had  soae 
sort  of  booksobile  and  outreach  training.  Not  having  bad 
such  training  in  bookmobiles  myself,  l  wanted  to  see  if 
training  was  offered  elsewhere. 

The  survey  was  sent  to  50  library  schools.  Twenty-Height 
responded  (a  56*  response  rate).  Geographically,  five  were 
fro»  the  {Northeast,  nine  from  the  Southeast,  six  fro«  the 
Widwest,  tout  froa  the  Southwest,  and  three  fro«  the  West. 
Sis  respondents  are  fro«  joajor  cities. 

Six  questions  were  asked  in  the  survey.    They  are  Bb  followss 
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1.      Does  your  library  science  progras  offer  a  course  in 

Public  Libraries? 
2*      Ifhat  I  of  :^ur  graduates  accept  positions  in  SHiblic 

Libraries  and  hov  many  of  your  graduates  taKe  positions 

in  extension  work? 
3*      Do  you  offer  any  training  in  bookmobile/outreach 

wotk?    If  not,  would  you  consider  offering  it? 

4.  Do  you  have  any  student  interest  in  lookmobile/outreach 
service  at  your  institution? 

5.  Would  you  teach  courses  in  extension  iiork  ae  part  of 
a  continuing  education  progress? 

6.  If  you  teach  extension  services*  what  do  you  cover? 
The  results  showed  th.it  sost  schools,  while  they  might 

teach  about  some  sort  of  out4each  prograsi.  they  do  not  necessarily 
cover  book&obiles*  Some  schools  do  teach  about  booksobiXes. 
In  one  caae#  a  bookTObile  manufacturer  visited  the  schooJL# 
others  offered  training  in  collection  develops^nt.  Separate 
courses  chi  Extension  Services  are  taught  in  Bime  schools,  but 
in  others*  the  topic  is  covered  in  different  courses  (Public 
Libraries^  Adult  Services*  etc.).  Much  of  the  esiphasis  in 
the  schools  teaching  Extension  Services  deals  with  various 
prograns.  Prograas  covered  might  be  Servic'e  to  the  Elderly » 
Disadvanti.gecl  Populations,  and  Books  by  Hail*  Few  schools 
keep  statistics  on  how  aany  students  enter  Extension  %rork. 
In  laany  cases*  there  was  lack  of  interest  in  Extension  Services* 
Sooe  schcxjls  said  that  the  topic  would  be  covered  if  a  need 
arose.  Huch  of  what  the  school  covered  depended  on  what 
libraries  in  the  region  offered  in  the  way  of  services.  Of 


the  28  schools  in  the  survey,  IS  offer  sme  sort  of  training 
in  extension  Services*  Seventeen  of  the  26  schools  indicated 
at  least  so»e  student  interest  in  Extension  work.  Again, 
this  saeMd  ko  depend  on  the  region* 

The  results  seesed  sOTewhat  encouraging,  because  7  was  not 
sure  if  any  library  schools  dealt  with  the  topic.  Hopefully, 
it  is  possible  to  havi  at  least  an  introduction  to  booksK>bile 
service  taught  everywnere*  Experience  in  many  circunstances 
is  still  a  goc^  teacher,  and  no  classroom  program  can  completely 
duplicate  hands  on  experience.  Since  there  are  also  »any 
differences  in  how  libraries  run  their  bookmobiles,  no  school 
can  teach  about  all  that  is  done  with  the©.  Hopefully,  the 
following  suggestions  will  help  libra-:y  schools  do  a  better 
lob  preparing  librarians  to  run  a  bookmobile. 

1-  Basic  Relationshipst  Teach  students  about  the  special 
relationship  between  book8K>bile  workers  and  patrons.  Booksobile 
librarians  often  see  the  sasie  patrons  on  a  regular  basis  (in 
the  case  of  the  Rawls  Library,  once  every  two  weeks).  They 
knoi^  what  these  patrons  like,  want,  and  need  and  the  workers 
get  to  know  the  patrons  and  their  needs  extremely  wll.  The 
workers  provide  a  Reader's  Advisory  service  for  their  patrons. 
Reference  interviewing  is  easier  on  the  bookMbile,  because 
there  is  no  reference  desk  to  intimidate.  The  book&obile 
I'orKer  should  serve  these  patrons  well,  because  in  many 
cases,  they  will  never  set  foot  inside  the  aain  ii'^Drary.  For 
these  people,  the  bc^s^bile  is  the  libraryl 

2-  Collection  Pevglopgentt  It  is  important  to  know  what 
patrons  need  and  enj^.     By  getting  to  know  individuals,  the 
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booksobile  librarian  aMts  the  patrons  ezpte&aad  needs.  In 
the  Rawls  eystrap  the  bookTOblle  service  uses  the  sase  core 
collection  as  the  central  library,  so  that  its  patrons  are 
able  to  read  the  saae  bcK>Ks  as  their  neighbors. 

Seme  systeos  use  a  sefiarate  collection  for  the  booXmbile 
and  this  should  be  discussed  in  library  training  along  nith 
the  reasons  why  this  is  dme* 

3,  Maintenance  and  Privingi  At  first  glance,  these 
sound  like  itens  a  professional  librarian  need  not  be  cmcerned 
with*  Remeaber  though,  that  the  librarian  oay  have  to  drive 
the  bookfiK>bile  and  keep  track  of  maintenance.  A  session  on 
bookmobiles  should  discuss  the  fundamentals  of  how  to  buy  and 
aaiotain  a  bookaobils* 

Khile  one  cannot  expect  library  schools  to  buy  a  practice 
booksobile  {after  all,  they  aren't  cheap),  tha  booksobile 
operator  sust  be  aware  not  only  that  the  vehicle  has  oil,  but 
that  the  oil  mast  occasionally  be  changed. 

4*  Staff  DeveloiMsent  I  The  professional  librarian  operating 
a  bookiKobile  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ispart  techniques 
to  the  bookaobiXe  staff.  For  exaszple,  the  staff  taught  me 
the  basics  of  booksobile  service  and  X  was  able  to  teach  the 
staff  professional  topics,  such  as  conducting  reference 
interviews* 

5*      Prof ess lona 1  Development :    The  library  school  session  . 
on  bookoobiles  should  discuss  the  latest   in  professional 
knowledge,   such  as  conference   topics,    journal  articles^  new 
techr»>logy  and  other  new  ideas*     Classes  should  see  samples 
of  bookBobile  standards.     In   this  way,   graduates  from  an 
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K.Ii.S.  prograo  will  have  sotc  id«  of  what  is  going  on  with 
booktK>biles* 

Znternsliips  with  area  libraries  using  bookBobiles  would  ba 
beneficial.  In  this  iaanner#  the  student  could  combine  what 
WA9  leanifid  in  the  class  with  the  necessary  on  the  job  ex- 
perience* 

To  conclude,  X  would  like  to  state  that  the  purpose  was 
not  to  attack  the  training  in  any  library  school.  I  was 
curious  to  see  if  ny  experience  was  similar  to  those  that 
other  librarians  may  have  had* 

Everything  I  learned  about  bookmobiles  in  the  beginning  was 
on  the  job.  (X^ater,  by  attending  conferences,  I  eaw  what 
colleagues  were  doing.)  Proa  the  survey  results,  I  hoped  to 
pinpoint  what  sort  of  training  was  out  there*. 

Xiibrary  schools  base  there  training  on  what  is  in  the 
area.  This  is  ressonablSi  but  ay  argument  isi  if  nothing  is 
mentioned  about  brok^biles  at  all,  students  will  have  no  way 
of  making  a  well  grounded  decision  about  working  with  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  full  course  on  Extension  Services  may 
not  be  feasible  in  many  schools,  but  there  should  bp  at  7east 
a  class  session  on  it.  Classroom  training  will  not  replace 
tho  hands  on  experience,  but  an  introduction  would  make  it 
wich  easier  for  the  stwSent,  who  will  deal  with  these  areas. 
The  difference  from  library  to  library  is  great  enough,  so 
»ich  of  the  learning  must  be  done  on  the  job.  Better  trained 
professionals  will  also  serve  the  staff  and  the  patrons 
better.    The  bookmobile  and  Extension  Services  should  not  be 
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treated  as  poor  stQ|K:hildren,  but  as  integral  parta  of  |HibXlc 
libraries. 

Z  would  like  to  take  this  oj^rtunity  to  thank  ay  colleagues, 
Mho  took  the  tiae  to  fill  out  the  survey,  and  the  staff  of 
the  Rawla  Library,  who  taught  ae  what  bookTObile  service  is 
all  about* 
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RURAL  LIBRARY  STAFFs     ISRAEL*  A  CASE  STUDY 


Carol  Bof laan-Pfeffer 
Inforaation  Broker 
Jarusalea,  larael 

XMTROOIfCTXOff 

Xf  i«e  could  look  into  our  crystal  ball  to  see  what  staffing 
needs  in  libraries  would  be  in  the  futurei  m  could  prepare 
ourselves  accordingly.  We  i«ould  have  the  inforsation  for 
curriculun  planning  suitable  for  the  future  needs  aiul  be 
ready  to  steet  the  challenges  of  change.  Hovever^  in  lieu  of 
lack  of  a  reliable  crystal  ball,  me  use  research  to  study  the 
past  and  the  present  in  order  to  indicate  trends  and  project 
future  needs. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  ras  to  research  the  staffing  of 
rural  libraries  with  the  hopes  of  fimSii^  .significant  and 
meaningful  data  which  could  be  useful  in  plaining  for  the 
future*  The  stm^  used  rural  Israel  as  a  case  study.  The 
article  includes  (A)  BSthodology  £  the  stiHly,  <B}  statement 
of  the  problem  with  terminology  d^  f initions  for  understanding 
the  •'"^^text  of  the  study,  {C)  an  extensive  literature  survey 
in  order  to  emphasise  the  scope  of  the  problem,  <D}  presentation 
of  data  gathered  on  staffing  of  rural  libiaries  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Israel,  and  (E)  implications 
of  the  analysed  data  and  conclusions. 
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The  sethodoXogy  c$i«ran  for  this  stwly  included  an  axtensivo 
literature  search  and  the  atudy  and  analyais  of  annual  reports 
of  the  public  libraries  in  rural  Israel  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Hinistry  of  Education  and  Culture^  Section  for  Lihraries. 
AlthoU9>>  the  literature  aearch  is  international  in  its  sccr«* 
eiiphasis  has  been  put  on  survey  results  froa  the  United 
Kii^os  and  the  United  States  of  Africa  in  spite  of  the  tKO 
sovereignties  being  srach  too  large  and  »ore  developed  than 
Israel  for  common  dencMainator  purposes.  However*  the  author 
has  taken  the  liberty  of  ei^asicing  those  tifo  countries  as 
leaders  in  the  professional  field  of  public  library  servicee. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  public  libraries  in  Israel  are  in 
the  fora  of  questionnaires  supplied  by  the  Section  for  Libraries 
and  coi^leted  returns  signed  by  both  each  library's  director 
and  the  aayor  or  treasurer  of  the  library's  responsible 
authority,  of  forty-three  (43)  possible  rural  libraries  in 
this  category  at  the  tiwe  of  the  annual  reports  in  1985, 
thirty-eight  (38)  libraries  replied  to  the  questionnaire*  In 
the  instances  of  inadequate  or  incomplete  inforo»otion  on  the 
questionnaires,  additional  data  was  acquired  through  enaaining 
interviews  and  questionnaires  conducted  by  the  author  through 
three  separate  surveys  during  the  years  1962-19851  (a) 
survey  of  regional  libraries  through  the  Organisation  of 
Begional  Councils  in  Israel »  1983,  (b)  survey  of  Regional 
College  Libraries  in  Israel  for  the  Coaeittee  of  Heqional 
Colics,  1985,  (c)  survey  of  inforaacion  needs  in  the  Upper 
Oalilee  of  Israel,  1984.    The  reliability  or  the  responses  to 
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thm  various  questionMlres  ras  further  (iu«9tloaod  and  tMtad 
with  the  professionals  in  the  Section  for  Litearies  who  visit 
the  libraries  regularly  and  are  quite  familiar  vith  their 
situations.  Facts  and  figures  for  stati-ing  of  rural  library 
services  in  the  United  Kint^om  and  the  United  States  i#ere 
taken  from  professioiial  literature  surveyed^  and  cowaents  are 
a  result  of  extensive  personal  ohservations^  visits  to  rural 
libraries  and  training  centres  in  both  countries. 


ft*  gWIT»MIT  or  PSOaUM  MR)  TEMimLOcnr 

The  probles  of  staffing  library  and  information  services 
in  rural  areas  is  bifoldi  hoir  to  obtain  and  how  to  train 
staff.  Further  cospounding  the  problem  are  the  characteristics 
of  remoteness  and  isolation  in  populations  of  rural  areas. 
An  additional  problem  is  that  of  languages  i.e.t  translation 
between  Hebrew  and  English  and  also  1:>etween  British  English 
and  American  English.  For  the  purpose  of  understanding  this 
article^  the  following  table  intends  to  act  as  a  guideline 
for  staff  qualification  tetms.  Library  and  information  ara 
meant  to  be  understood  as  interchangeable. 
TEm  TRAIN XtJG  LEVEL 

Professional i 

Librarian  MA  or  HL5 

Teacher  Librarian  Teacher  qualification  >  MA  or  MLS 

Paraprofessional t 

Librarian  SA  in  Library  Science 

Assistant  Librarian  Hon  academic*  two  full  years 
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miM  TMlHim  LEVEL 

AMt«  TMChar  Librsrian    Son   acadesic,    two  full  years, 

dual  qualification  (aeoiinar) 
Library  Technician  Men  acadeasic,  tm  part-tiae  yaara 

HMt,  Library  Technician  Hon  acade«ic#  one  part**time  year 


It  should  be  noted  here  that  changes  in  qualifications  occurred 
in  United  Kingdoar  the  United  States,  and  Israel  during 
the  last  tifo  decades*  In  all  instances  the  changes  created 
an  upgrading  of  training  and  ratings  for  qualifications* 

Professional  literature  and  belles  let  res  are  rich  with 
research  results  of  characteristics  of  rural  populati<nis* 
The  author  has  chosen  the  following  definitions  as  reference 
for  this  study  I 

Nalcoln  J«  Mosely,  in  his  stiKly  of  rural  accessibility  in  the 

United  Rin^^km,  statess 

There  is  no  ambiguous  way  of  defining  *rural  areas'*  This 
psrceived  extent  will  vary  according  whether  attention  is 
directed  to  economic  criteria  (e*g*«  high  dependence  on 
agriculture),  social  and  demographic  criteria  (e.g.,  'the 
rural  way  of  life*  or  low  populat^^n  density)  or  geographical 
criteria  {e*g*,  r^ooteness  fro»  urban  centres}*^ 

John  Roulahan  relates  to  the  different  definitions  of  the 

word  "rural"  as  perceived  in  the  United  Statast 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  limits  rural  to  co»siunities  of 
2,500*  The  Library  Services  &  Construction  Act  (LSCA) 
uses  10,000f  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Librarianship 
uses  25,000t  the  National  Rural  Center,  50,000  and  same 
agencies  use  the  non*»etro  100,000  population  as  a  cut  off 
point. 2 

The  Israeli  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  classifias  rural  asi 

a*      Localities  with  a  population  of  up  to  2,000  (even  if 
TOt  agricultural }« *^ » 
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b.  Localities  with  a  i>opulatio0  of  2, 000-10, (K>0  not 
included  m»ng  urban  localities  (at  preeent  there  are 
not  Jeiiish  localities  in  this  cproup)*^ 

Perhaps  the  aost  oeaningful  definition  of  rural  is  that  of 

Daniel  Barton  and  Charles  Curran  within  the  context  of  rural 

librarians I 

As  isprecise  as  the  'definition*  aay  be,  librarians  in 
rural  service  have  little  trouble  obi^rving  that  their 
coanunities  are  more  sparsely  po^mlated  and  spread  over 
larger  land  aasses  than  those  of  their  ^xMinterparts  in 
urban  service.  .^^rural  librarians  did  not  require  a 
definition  I    tl^y  lived  one*^ 

Evaluation  of   information  needs   in  order  to  plan  for 

iibrary/^nforsation  services  is  essential*    Therefore,  this 

study  is  based  on  results  of  recent  research  projects  indicating 

information  needs  of  rural  populations  in  the  U.K.,  U.S.A., 

and  Israel*    Clark  and  Unwin  in  their  study  of  rural  infornation 

services   in  Lincolnshire  (1977^1979)  distinguish  between 

realized  and  latent   information  needs  and  identify  fourteen 

fields  of  information  needs,  here  listed  according  to  the 

frequency  of  the  needi 

Transport,  traveli  entertainment,  sport,  recreation; 
education;  electricity,  .gas,  oll»  telephone  service; 
health,  medical  matters;  law*  legal  matters;  jobs,  un- 
ei^loysent;  social  security,  social  ^rvices;  taxes;  rent* 
rates;  shopping^  consumer  advice:  toum  and  country  plarming; 
housin'^;  aruS  pensions.^ 

Ching^-chih  Chen  and  Peter  Hernon  in  their  X9S0  study  of  six 

New  EnglamS  states,  of  which  SB. 9%  of  the  pc  >ulation  is  in 

rural  areas#  to  determine  information  seeking  patterns  comisent 

that 

• .  .people  find  themselves  in  situations  where  th«s.  must 
make  a  decision,  answer  a  question,  locate  a  fact,  solve  a 
problem*  or  understand  something.  . .  .An  information  need 
cannot  be  separated  iron  the  situation  which  created  it 
and  the  individual  who  perceived  it.^ 
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This  author '«  mux^my  of  inforsation  n«ads  and  TOurcea  of 

supplying   thoaa  neads   in  a  specific  rural  population  in 

Israel.  1964«  identifies  tuo  broad  categories  as  general  end 

professional,  the  fornar  including  life  probless  and  leisure 

needs,    end  the  latter  including  educations!  end  work  or 

work -^r elated  needs* 

Satisfaction  of  the  expressed  information  n^eds  indicated 
that  the  population  ia  print-oriented  and  that  verbal  or 
perscmal  cmtact  is  only  slightly  secondary  to  print  sources*^ 

The  above  definitions  provide  a  comson  understanding  for 

the  in-depth  literature  survey. 

The  role  of  staff  in  the  provision  of  library/infornation 
services  is  a  central  importsnt  issue.  Information  needs  of 
the  coBiBwnity  can  be  met  only  after  identifying  and  analyziing 
thes  and  then  accessii^  the  appropriate  inforaation«  Although 
technological  advances  assist  inperforming  the  above  activities^ 
they  do  not  replace  the  professional  1  ibrary/ information 
personnel.  This  literature  review  rela *  *  a  to  obtaining 
professional  staff,  foraal  training  of  professional  staff, 
continuing  education,  upwaxd  ability  and  on-the-job  training 
{OJT),  staffing  for  special  services  (STI,  schools,  cow»unity 
colleges,  and  CIP),  and  staff  interaction  and  coanunication. 
Obtaining  Professioral  Staf f « 

Staff  developaent  in  providing  library  and  inforsation 
services  is  cited  ae  probleoatic  in  the  professional  literature* 
Xn  rural  eras  the  problem  is  multifold  due  to  the  characteristics 
of  rural  areas  and  their  populations,   their  isolation  and 
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naotmeM.    Xn  reports  within  the  United  Rin^ra  during  the 

lest  decade  the  jHroblem  of  obtaining  pcofeeeional  staff  are 

related*    The  197i  Department  of  Education  and  Science  report 

on  The  Staffing      j^tiiic^^i^^^^ij>g^  »tatoe» 

Beeauae  the  present  allocattcm  of  staffs  both  clerical  and 
profeesionalt  to  the  rural  areaa>  operating ala^st  exclusively 
in  mobiles  or  part'^tina  branches,  varies  to  considerably 
for  sudi  a  variety  of  partly  ass^asible  rea^ons^  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  any  usable  i^tandards  of  staffing.^ 

The  Welsh  study  of  1978  points  to  the  lacX  of  adequately 

trained  staff  as  one  of  the  three  necessary  factors  in  the 

provision  of  the  basic  library  information  services.     Xn  the 

Machynlleth  study  of  this  re^Kirt,  A.  C<  Jonesr   the  Senior 

Library  Adviser,  reports  luat 

Ho  qualified  libraricins  are  employed  in  the  public  library 
service  anywhere  in  the  area  cover*»H  by  this  survey. 

Zn  the  section  of  the  report  on  li;   ary/inf  or  station  services 

to  Welsh  industry,   one  of  the  reccmmendations  is  that  each 

local  library  should  have  one  or  more  senior  staff  members  as 

a  liaison  for  industry  and  coamerce.^^     Hagu ire's  report  to 

British  Library  in  1978  on  the  then  situation  of  library 

services  to  seall  cosmunities,   reiterates  the  problem  of 

inadequate  staff  and  recommends  that* 

5.  Further  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  staffing 
implication  for  library  rarvice  provision  to  small  com- 
munities.^^ 

The  problem  reappears  in  reports  of  divisional  meetings  of 
the  library  professional  organisations  in  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  lack  of  adequate  professional  staff. ^ 

Xn  the  United  States  the  lack  of  professional  staff  in 
rural  libraries  certainly  is  no  less  felt.     Bernard  Vavrek, 
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Director  of  tli«  Cvnter  for  th«  stiHly  of  Rural  Librarianship, 
Clarion,  Pennaylvania,  raporto  reauXta  of  a  national  aurvay 
of  rural  librariaa  indicating  toat  only  nine  percent  of  the 
■taff  in  libraries  in  coaaunitiea  of  populations  of  25,000 
paopla  or  laaa  are  HLS  trained,  and  that  comunities  of  2,500 
populations  or  less  are  served  by  only  two  i^rcent  ms  trained 
librarians* 

Obtaining  library/inforsiation  professional  staff  is  in- 
creasingly Bore  problCTBtic  in  developing  and  less  developed 
countries.  Biahas  Abbas  reports  in  bis  survey  of  public 
libraries  in  Saudis  Arabia  a  lack  of  professional  librarians. ^5 
A.  2.  Hmsha  reiterates  the  point  in  reference  to  Tanzanis.^^ 
In  a  paper  delivered  at  the  fourth  Online  Information  Inter- 
national Meeting  in  London  1^80,  Ryan  Hoover  states  the  situation 
of  obtaining  professional  library/inforaat  ion  staff  in  developing 
countries  ttith, 

.  *  .there  are  of  ten  probleas  of  inadequately  trained  inforwatioi, 
specialists' . « *  ^ ' 

A»  M.  Woodward   frcai  the  National  Agricultural  Docusentation 

Centre  in  Nairobi,  Kenya  susuaarites  the  situation  in  developing 

countries  as, 

Vhere  are  three  main  problem  areas  that  currently  face 
nfo'-aatlon  systeas  in  developing  countries  and  will 
prooably  do  for  some  tioe  to  cows-  They  arei  (a)  lack  of 
professionally  trained  staff;  the»e  are  necessary  to 
organise  effective  information  systess  and  will  be  required 
to  respond  to  the  future  change  in  information  technology. 

Foraal  Training  of  Profeaaional  stafft 

Professional   literature  on  the  forsal  training  of  staff 

for   library/inforraation  services  indicates  tho  probleas  of 

application   in  rural  areas      Houghton  and  Horrie  report  on 
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the  cost  relatioisahip  of  mobile  versus  static  libraries  in 

tha  U.R«;  in  the  section  on  rural  areas  they  state  that  ssall 

static  libraries  cannot   justify  support  of  professional 

staff. Hoirfever,   in  contrast,   a  joint  stateoent  the 

Library  Association  and  the  Institute  of  Inforsation  Scientists 

on  policy  for  information  services  for  local  governso-it 

relates  to  the  requirements  of  professional  staffs 

2.3  The  staff  responsible  for  the  services  must  have  at 
least  five  years  relevant  po8t-*quaIif ication  ex|^rience» 
be  sensitive  to  the  often  conflicting  needs  of  officers 
and  elected  9e9bers»  and  possess  a  high  level  of  aanageaent 
and  cOBJ»inication  skills  

2. 3.  The  status  of  such  staff  and  their  salaries  should 
reflect  the  wide  range  and  high  levels  of  skill  required. 
The  organisational  problems  to  be  overcome  in  coordinati 
all  aspects  of  local  authority's  inforsation  work  requ7 
that  these  officers  should  have  direct  access  to  the  Chi^i 
Executive  and  Chief  Officers'  tea&«  especially  where 
ccuaprehensive  services  to  seabers  are  provided* 

Blaise  Cronin  further  indicates  the  blurring  of  distinctions 
betmen  infornation  scientists  and  librarians*  Cronin  reports 
a  lack  of  atutual  understanding  between  library  practitioners 
and  library  schools  in  training  for  meeting  needs  in  the 
field. This  is  ever  aore  so  felt  in  rural  areas.  Jonn 
Houlahan,  in  a  address  at  the  American  Library  Association 
Conference  in  1983,  supports  Cronin 's  stateinent  and  esphasizes 
the  iisportance  of  prof  ssional  library/inforsiation  training 
by,  for,  and  within  the    ural  setting. 

Kanka  and  Bn  Bidt  suggest  the  end  of  the  HLS  programs  and 
the  creation  of  cowbined  undergraduate  courses  for  functional 
posi  t  iops  such  as  cataloguing  and  referencst  with  the  cli- 
ent'centered  roles  to  be  perforaed  by  people  with  higher 
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d«9**M8*        Bernard  Va*rxmH  proposes  changes  in  profassional 

litoary  sciancs  trainit^  in  the  UnitcnS  States i 

IVccrsditation  with  a  techelor's  dsgroo  with  specialiEatim 
in  library  acieaco  wnild  still  be  a  considerable  goal  for 
aoat  individuals  working  in  rural  librariest  but  it  would 
be  a  Bore  realistic  challenge  than  the  fifth-year  prograa,** 

Foraal  training  of  professional  library/inforvation  staff 
gsnerally  is  ci»ulucted  in  universities  which  aost  likely  are 
locatsd  in  aetropolitan  areas*  The  Welsh  report  of  1978 
identifies  the  probleos  of  obtaining  professional  staff  for 
rural  areas  and  indicates  that  training  should  take  place  at 
the  College  of  Librarianshin  in  Wales  which  is  locatsd  in 
Betroi»litan  Cardi£f»25 

In  developing  and  less  developed  countries  Abbas  reports 
on  professional  undergraduate  and  MLS  training  and  Ring  Abdul 
Aziz  University  and  also  a  diploiaa  program  in  Imavt  Mohamed 
ibn  Saud  Islajmic  University  in  Riyadh. Ogunsheye  reports 
on  a  two-year  post  high  school  training  in  Migeria  for  "in- 
formation counsellor  librarian* Kaula  reports  on  efforts 
of  UMESOD  sponsored  national  Library  Systra  and  Information 
Service  Systea  (NATIS)  in  the  education  and  train  ng  of 
library/inforsat ion  professionals  in  developing  and  less 
developed  countries,  once  again  indicating  the  probiea  of  the 

gap  between  the  rural  needs  and  the  aetropolitan  training 
provided,  28 

Formal  training  of  professional  staff  in  providing  li- 
brary/information services  is  one  aspect  of  staff  development. 
Cmtimiing  education,  upward  mobility  and  on-the- job-training 
are  additional  aspects. 
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Ccmtinuing  Education,  Optard  Mobility  and  Qn-thc-Job  Training t 

Continuing  9ducation«  upward oobi lity  and  on-the**job-' training 

(OJT)  <or  in'-'houra  training)  have  important  roles  regardit^ 

staff  davelopmnt*     Barbara  Conroy  defines  staff  developBsnt 

and  continuing  educationi 

Staff  davelosment  is  a  purposive  effort  intended  to  strengtben 
the  library's  capability  to  fulfill  its  aiission  effectively 
and  efficiently  by  encouraging  and  providing  for  the 
groi#th  of  its  own  hu&an  resources* 

Continuing  educationp  *  *  consists  of  those  learning  i^sportimi  ties 
utilised  1^  individuals  in  fulfilling  their  need  to  learn 
and  grow  following  their  preparatory  education  and  work 
experiences.^^ 

Conroy  futher  expands  that  staff  developaent  focuses  on 
library  services  and  the  productivity  am)  skill  of  library 
personnel*  whereas  continuing  education  focuses  on  the  learner 
as  an  individual  who  le^xns  something  related  but  apart  froa 
the  work  setting,  Elwin  Oleonr  in  a  report  on  Improving 
the  Effectiveness  of  ^i.:iary  and  XnforBiation  SystSRs^^  in  the 
U.K.  f  applies  staff  development  and  continuing  education  with 
the  suggestion  that  staff  developssent  should  be  conducted  on 
all  levels  with  co^pUaentary  and  wulti-disciplinary  backgrounds 
and  interests  including  the  capacity  to  function  within  the 
social  system, 

Bescoe  and  Stone  comment  on  adults  ^nd  SK>tivation,  citing 
Maslow's  principles  of  self-actualization  and  hierarchy  of 
needs  and  Herzberg's  principles  of  how  to  siotivate  eaployees. 
They  apply  these  principles  to  stait  developMent  in  the 
library  situation  and  the  quality  of  work  life,  aaintaining 
that  continuing  education  offers  the  library  staff  the  upward 
nobility  ao^ivation  necessary  for  self-actualixation 
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Contimiing  education  concerns  all  aspects  of  the  Xibrary/ln- 

Cornation  profession*     Provision  of  it  in  rural  areas  is  as 

necessary  as  in  aetropolitan  areas  but  aore  difficult  to 

a<^ieve.     Zn  the  OepartMnt  of  Education  and  Science  report 

«  Public  Library  Services  in  Hainly  Rural  Areas^^  ^974 

the  importance  of  staff  trainit^  and  contimiing  education  is 

evidenced  in  the  report  froa  cornifallc 

The  participation  \$y  field  staff  in  area  and  inter-^area 
study  groups  and  working  parties,  though  expensive  in 
terns  of  staff  tise  and  trane^rt  costs,  is  a  valuable  way 
of  introducing  new  ideas  and  fresh  thinking  into  the  Mrvice.54 

The  report  further  concludes  and  rocomstends  thati 

Short  residential  roursea  and  co^terences*  possibly  sponsored 
jointly  by  both  counties  [Devon  and  Cornwall],  are  considered 
to  be  a  TOst  satisfactory  means  of  in-service  training." 

This  is  again  expressed  an3  expanded  in  the  Departoent  of 

Education  and  Science  report  on  Library  Services  in  Rural 

Areas,  1978^5  i„  ^^ie  statement  r 

Part-tine  libraries  in  rural  areas  are  norsalXy  run  by 
unqualified  staff  who  must  inevitably  be  recruited  locally. 
They  need  to  be  encouraged  to  regard  themselves  as  an 
important  part  of  the  whole  staff  tea«,  in  the  interests 
both  of  their  own  sorale  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  they  will  give.  They  must  bo  able  to  look  for 
support  to  professional  staff  with  responsibilities  of  the 
area,  and  they  need  training  relevant  to  their  duties,  and 
the  opportunity  to  seet  colleagues  in  other  libraries* 3" 

In  the  telephone  survey  of  448  rural  libraries  and  41 

rural  library  directors  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Steven 

Herb  reports  that  ''63%.    indicated  a  personal  need  for  continuing 

education..  *  ."3^     The  results  of  the  survey  show  the  three 

sost  popular  forms  of  continuing  education,  in  order  of  their 

preference,   as  workshop!,   pronra^s  at  the  district  library, 

and  correspondence  courses 
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Barron  and  Curran  in  their  stiuSy  of  rural  inforoation 

ncK^s  in  South  Carolina,   report  that  rural  library  t^rkers, 

in  apita  ot  ^hair  poasihle  laOc  of  professional  qualif icatio^is, 

probably  urill  continue  to  serve  and  therefore  should  have 

continuing  education  prcTgrans  to  sieet  their  needs They 

cite  high  aotivation  arongst  these  workerst 

•  *  .practically  all  of  those  serving  in  rural  libraries 
wanted  to  do  the  best  job  they  could  and  i^ere  sincerely 
concerned  for  the  c<»isiunities  in  whi<^  they  worked*^^ 

As  a  result  of  needs  analysis  following  continuing  education 
for  paraprofesaionals  offered  at  the  Pikes  Peak  Conaunity 
College,  Colorado  Springs  has  designed  an  "Infornat ion/Library 
Technician  Curriculum"  proqrae  for  rural  library  staff  per- 
sonnel-^^ 

The  provision  of  suitable  continuing  education  to  the 
library/lnf ormat ion  worker  is  varied  in  ord^r  to  meet  both 
ine  personal  needs  o£  the  worker  and  also  the  institutional 
needs  of  the  library.  Barbara  Conroy  presents  methods  and 
techniques  for  continuing  education  ^nd  staff  developaent * 
Mary  Casteleyn  offers  theoretical  and  practical  suggestions 
for  preparation  and  implementation  of  continuing  education 
for  library  personnel  including  examples  for  further  training 
for  non-professionals  in  U.K.  rural  county  library  systems. 
Shirley  Smith  reports  on  a  two  week  intensive  continuing 
education  course  in  West  Virginia  for  rural  librarians  offered 
during  the  sumiaer  school  break  when  accoaRodations  ani  teachers 
at  the  unxver. ity  are  available-^^  Ssith  writes  that,  "Many 
librarians  from  rural  areas  welcoae  the  chance  to  enjoy  the 
*big-city  * .  ""^^    Stone,  Sheahan,  and  Harrig  propose  a  nodel  of 
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non*-traditional  form  of  contimiing  education  as  a  result  of 
their  Btttdy  for  the  Continuing  Library  Education  network  and 
Bschange  (ctEHE) ,  The  mdel,  Continuing/Ubrary/Informtic^/^ia 
Bdncation  (CLIME) «  suggeets  criteria  for  continuing  education 
progras  develoi»sant,  preeentation,  siMsurement  and  reporting, 
and  provides  a  recognition  syatea  for  individual  home  study, 

Library/information  practitionera  are  aitare  of  the  benefits 
of  on-the- job-training  ICWT).  In  rural  areas  it  is  so^aetiaes 
the  only  way  of  training  library  staff •  H<»^ever,  OJT  is 
usually  used  in  the  induction  of  new  esjployees  to  introduce 
then  to  the  where,  who,  whan,  and  what  of  the  new  position.**' 
Mary  Casteleyn  suggests  conducting  orientation  OJT  of  branch 
librarians  first  in  the  central  library  and  then  in  the 
branch  where  they  will  eicpect  to  work.^  She  also  favors  OOT 
for  the  pre-library  school  students  so  that  they  can  be 
familiar  with  the  various  aspects  of  library  work*  Blaise 
Cronin  suggestii  that  pre-courae  practical  experience  can  help 
weed  out  unsuitable  candidates  for  formal  study. 
Staffing  for  Specific  Services* 

Continuing  educatiou,  upward  itobility,  on-the-^ job-training 
and  foraal  professional  training  are  all  part  of  the  overall 
prograiss  of  staff  deveiopaent.  They  are  also  evident  and 
neceesary  for  specific  types  of  library  and  inforaation 
service  such  est  professional  inforaation  for  local  agencies 
and  institutions,  school  service,  community  colleges  ami 
adult  education,  and  cosaunity  information. 

Staffing  for  provision  of  professional  inforaation  to 
local  agencies  and  institutions  in  rural  areas  not  only 
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includes  library/inforMtion  personnel  but  elso  those  people 

involved  end  mrking  tflthin  the  XcK^aX  agencies  and  institutions 

thecftsalves*     To  na»e  a  tern  of  the  possible  professional 

ioforsation  seekers  in  the  rural  cmsuinity  are  tlva  cminty  and 

regional  councils  and  their  departments*  industry  and  coemircef 

and  agricultural   field  stations.     often  the  training  is 

cooperative*    Wilson  and  streatfield,   following  their  study 

on  infoxBstion  seeking  behavior  aaongst  O.K.   fiK>cial  science 

personnel  in  governaent  authorities  {project  INISS),  write. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  i#e  have  no  doubt  that  ed'^cation 
in  infornation  seeking  and  cos^unication  is  relevant  to 
those  who  work  in  local  governisent^  However,  inforution 
professionals  who  work  in  this  areSf  either  in  particular 
departments  or  in  organisations  servicing  those  in  local 
government,  must  learn  |bAt  the  context  of  information  use 
is  of  prime  importance. 

They  confirm  this  opinion  following  two  practitioner  training 

courses  for  social  service  personnel  in  Devon  in  October 

1978,  with, 

h  high  level  of  cooperation  was  obtained  trom  the  County 
Libraries  l>epartment,  and  £ro:s  the  Library  at  the  College 
of  St.  Hark  and  St.  John,  where  the  co^'rses  were  held. 
Two  of  the  course  or^nisers  had  previous  experience  of 
librarianshipand  information  work  and  a  third  had  cmsiderable 
personal  knowledge  of  the  work  general  capacities  of  the 
course  participants*  ^ 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  training   is  necessary  to  assist 

in  the  dissemination  of  information.     Mwagha  reports  results 

of  a  study  of  reference  librarians  serving  agriculturists  in 

Nigeriai 

.Agricultural  research  scientists  using  those  I'braries 
manned  by  nonprofessional  reference  personnel  were  consciously 
suppressing  some  of  their  demands  for  documents. 

AOKIS  (The  International  Information  System  for  the  Agricultural 

Sciences  and  Technology)  provides  training  programs,  seminars 
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MorkBhops  for  use  of  literature  in  «.qriculture  thrwgtoitt 
tbe  i#orlil,  often  in  cooperation  with  othei  local  agencies. ^3 
St^hen  Lamni  reports  the  need  for  non-booK  oriented  training 
for  librarians  in  order  to  provide  information  to  the  rural 
agricultural  coamunities  in  Tanzania;  he  suggest  the  use  of 
audiovisual  materials. 

Staff  training  for  provision  to  schools  and  educational 
institutions  receives  attention  in  the  professional  literature* 
In  preparation  for  the  reorganisation  of  local  governmnt  in 
the  United  Kingdom  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science 
cooaents  on  staffing  of  school  iibraries< 

CoBBonly,  however*  in  a  saall  school  the  person  with 
day  to  day  responsibility  for  the  library  will  be  the 
teacher-librarian. 

Ideally  the  person  appointed  should  have  a  dual  qualification 
as  both  teachsr  and  librarian,  and  opportunities  for 
acquiring  both  qualifications  are  increasing. 

For  practical  and  for  personal  reasons  it  is  desirable 
that  full-ti»e  school  librarians,  especially  if  they  are 
profession  librarians  rather  than  teachers,  should  feel 
themslves  to  be  seabers  both  of  the  staff  of  the  school 
and  of  the  teas  of  librarians  serving  the  school. 55  4* 

Colin  Ray  cites  the  need  for  professionally  trained  staff  for 

school  libraries  complimented  by  clerical  or  support  staff. 

Frances  Carroll  identifie    staffing  as  problematic  in  school 

libraries  in  remote  areas  indicating  a  laclc  of  professional 

librarians  available  and  remoteness  frcwi  regional  resource 


libraries  to  include  "head  of  resources"  coordinating  activities 
between  librarians  and  teachers  is  suggested. ^8  Davis, 
reporting  froa  Australia,  discusses  library  services  in  the 
rsBOte  northern  Territory  where  joint  facilities  and  '•coaawnity- 
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Organizational  structures  for  staffing  of  school 
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liteaxiana  provide  the  foiuidatioo  for  total  library/inCoraatioa 
I»rovi8iont 

We  attempt  to  break  f.om  the  profeesional/nonprofeBBional 
barriers — at  the  sa»e  tlse  reco9niein9  the  uoiqiue  skills 
which  e^cb  staff  meober  brings  to  the  group.^^ 

Staffing  for  adult  education  and  college  libraries  requires 

professional  and  non-'professional  librarians*^^    The  Arorican 

Library  Association  Guidelines  for  Tifo-Year  College  Z«earning 

Itosourc£3  Centers  calls  for  faculty  status  for  the  professional 

staff  of  the  library«^^    Lynn  Dennison  in  a  study  of  resource 

organization  in  U.  S«  coamunity  colleges  reports  that, 

Zn  Mny  cases ^  nonprint  materials  were  serviced  by  persons 
for  whom  training  in  librar ianship  was  not  required.^^ 

Rural   libraries  often  are  *'one-Ban-*band*'  operations  and 

cannot  always  support  an  array  of  professional  and  nonprofessional 

staff*     Hilary  Rees  suggests  the  teamork  approach  for  saall 

libraries^    citing  that  the  professional  librarian  usually 

perforns  a  variety  of  duties  and  that 

There  cannot  be  a  strict  division  of  professional  and 
non-~prof e&sional  duties .^^ 

C*  M*  Turner  reiterates  this  blurring  of  the  distinct* 

tlons. . . ."^^ 

Another  library/information  service  area  requiring  special 

staff   training  is  that  of  coRmunity  information.  Dorothy 

Tut icK  comments, 

Coamunity  information  services  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
•cofl^etitive'  with  traditional  services  drawing  the 

librarian  into  the  role  of  a  social  worker. 

Development  of  non-professional   staff  as  village  contacts^^ 

and  training  of  professional  and  non-professional  staff  in 

rural  areas  for  community  information  provision  is  covered  by 
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Bidlman  in  rural  NArylaoa^'  and  Barron  and  Curran  in  South 
Carolina.^ 

The  African  Library  Association's  1985  revised  ''Guidelines 

for  Estahlishing  Coaminity  Information  and  Referral  Service 

in  Public  Libraries"  suggest  that. 

The  TOst  important  qualifications  for  staff  working  in  the 
Coamunity  Xnforsiation  and  Referral  Service  are  that  they 
have  the  ability  to  relate  to  people  of  various  ages* 
races,  and  cultural  teckgrounds  and  that  they  be  knowledgeable 
and  versatile  in  the  use  of  library  and  coranini  ty  resources.^^ 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  provision  of  coaaunity 

information  services  needs  to  be  a  cooperative  effort  between 

the  multitude  of  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  rural 

cozBjnunity  and  the  library/ infor&ation  personnel  working 

within  the  cosBuinity. 

Staffing  for  special  services  requires  careful  planning  cn 
the  part  of  the  libra  //information  comaunity  in  the  rural 
area.  Training  of  staff  prior  to  induction  and  during  employment 
is  vital  in  order  to  assure  provision  of  services  suitable  to 
needs  of  the  community. 
Staff  Interaction  and  Coattunicationi 

Staff  interaction  and  communication  are  the  key  areas  m 

provision  of  library/information  services.    B.  C.  Vickery  states i 

h  and  I  services  are  intermediaries  in  one  form  of  human 
communication — distinguishable  cm  the  one  hand  from  personal 
communications  (conversat ion^  letter)  and  on  the  other 
hand  from  mass  communications  (newspaper i  broadcast i 
cinema,  poster).  Practitioners  in  our  field  must  be  aware 
of— and  design  their  services  in  the  light  of — t>te  main 
feature  of  the  two  adjacent  fields. 

Without  clientele  there   is  no  need   for  the  existence  of 

library  and  information  services.     Therefore «   clear*  direct 

communications  between  those  needing  information  and  those 
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I^roviding  it  ia  tlie  fcsundation  of  t  »  rationale  for  library/in*- 

lomation  servicas.    Stoakley  writes. 

It  want  to  present  a  good  i&age  of  our  libraries  and 
indeed  encourage  their  use  to  the  full,  then  it  is  necessary 
to  give  particular  consideration  to  the  way  staff  relate 
to  thc^  they  seek  to  serve. 

Richard  £sery  reports  results  of  his  study  ccraunication  of 

staff  in  lib  aries  indicatingt 

that  iDforsal  relationships  and  coosunication  tend  to  cut 
across  departmental  status  barriers  or  fors^l  lines  of 
divisionf  thus  providing  a  wider  variety  of  stnif  links**.*'^ 

He  further  finds  tha';, 

Coeeunlcations  flourish  and  work  »o8t  effectively  in 
libraries  with  flexible  forrs  of  organisatione 

Characteristics  of   rural  p^^pulations  show  that  they  are 

people  and  word-^of-mouth  oriented  in  teres  of  ^hf*ir  infornation 

needs,   expressed  and  non-expressed*     Descriptions  of  rural 

library/ infonsat ion  provision  show  us  SEoalXy  isolated  facilities 

often  linked  with  distant  regional   facilities.  Therefore, 

the  person  working  in  the  asiell  isolated  facility  Is  the 

linking  communicator   between  the   rural  resident  and  the 

organisational  provision  of   xnforaation  needs*     The  rural 

worker  needs  to  be  equipped  with  resources,  hu^an  and  aaterial, 

to  be  able  to  perform  his  or  her  job*     Staff  participation  is 

often  one  of  the  ways  for  equipping  the  isolated  library/i  ** 

formation  personnel  and  the  way  to  keep  cosmunication  lines 

open  so  as  to  be  aware  of  who  needs  what,  where,   and  when; 

and  how  to  provide  that  need.    This  is  expressed  in  8-  G*  Dutton*s 

definition  of  staff  participation: 

.-•an  active  cooperation  between  laanager  and  subordinates 
in  the  sett ing  up  and  pursui t  of  agreed  job-rel ated  ob- 
ject i ves* 
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6t«ff  participation  can  be  foundad  on  opan  covmsnicat Ion 
tetMen  all  staff  aesb^rs.  Organisational  devalopsent  can 
halp  staff  aaabera  recognise  the  role  of  couunication  in 
relation  to  their  jobst^^  both  in  terss  of  providing  services 
to  the  coamnity  and  in  term  of  being  a  staff  aeaber  of  the 
library/inforMtion  organization*  Teu  librarianship* so 
often  cited  in  the  professional  literature  on  rural  library/in- 
forMtion  provision,  certainly  can  offer  the  foundation  for 
staff  developssent  through  staff  coiiaunicBtion«  especially 
Mhen  iAplesented  in  the  spirit  of  i#orl(isig  as  sea^rs  of  a  teas. 

Xn  the  following  section  is  a  literature  review  of  staff 
deralopnent  specific  to  Israel  and  its  rural  libraries. 

Staff  l>evelopi^t  for  Library/XnforMtion  Provision 

in  Israel  -  literature  Rev lew 

Soae  scenic  descriptions  of  libraries  and  librarianship  in 

Israel  are  helpful  background  to  understanding  the  literature 

survey  on  stafi:  developi^nt  in  Israel. 

Public  libraries  in  Israel  are  predoainantly  collections 

of  reading  materials  for  the  general  public.     shBiuel  Sever 

writes  about  accessibility! 

Since  Aost  librarlesr  including  research  libraries,  are 
open  to  whoaever  wishes  to  use  the  collec;:ion«  and  since 
the  country  is  very  fisall,  any  book  in  any  library  is 
usually  accessible—all  it  takes  is  deterainat ion,  tiae, 
and  aoney.'' 

Several  descriptive  articles  of  klbbutfc  (rwral  cooperative 
coaaunity)  libraries  appear  in  the  professional  journals  of 
librarianship  in  Hebrew.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  situation 
of  the  newly  created  regional  libraries,   it  is  helpful  to 
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drav  «  9encral  picture  of  the  averaga  klbbuts  library  in  1978 

as  reported  in  one  of  the  journal*  by  an  anonysous  author t 

a*  nn  general  public-kibbute  libraries  were  establislmd 
Bany  years  ago  and  run  by  volunteer  librarians  nith  general 
ei^cations. 

t>-  Those  volunteer  librarians  had  no  knowledge  in  librar- 
ianahip* 

c.  The  veteran  librarians  did  not  adjust  to  the  sociological 
changes  which  occurred  tfithin  the  kibi>uts  Aovement  during 
the  past  years  I 

1,  comiBuni  cat  ions'  explosiont  radio*  cinema,  and 
television, 

2,  information  explosion*  with  the  multitude  of 
books  and  sagaKines  published* 

3,  denographic  changes  in  the  kibbutz;  settleeent* 

4-  diversity  of  professions  and  Interests  within  the 
kibbuts* 

d.  Ho  research  has  been  d<»ie  wi  the  kibbutx  libraries  in 
spite  of  their  rich  collections  of  books  snd  periodicals 
and  their  exeaplary  high  school  libraries* 

e.  The  ab^ve  points  have  leil  to  a  waste  of  resources*  aa 
evidenced  by  separate  teachers*   libraries,  volunteers 
libraries  and  the  like  within  the  kibbuta  settleMnt. 

The  Library  Cowfaittse  of  the  Organisation  of  Regional 

Councils  working  in  coordination  w.th  the  Section  for  Libraries 

and  the  staff  of  the  Organization  of  Regional  Councils* 

surveyed  all  fifty-three  regional  councils  in  the  country  to 

identify  where  regional  libraries  were  lacking  and  in  What 

way  the  Co®»ittee  could  aGslst   in  their  establishaent  or  in 

what   way  the  Committee  could  assist   in  their  operation. 

Thirty-three  regional   libraries  wre   identified  in  the  1981 

survey.     In  198J  the  Library  Committee  reported  a  total  of 

forty-two  regional  libraries  in  operation.    The  unique  feature 

of   the  working  committee  was   the  support   received  by  the 

individual   regional  councils  of  their  chief  librarians  to 
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travel  distancda  in  order  to  {»articipat0  in  aaetings  with  the 
Litaery  comittee  end  officers  of  other  regional  councile.^^ 
kt  the  ennual  conference  of  librarians  in  1983  the  Library 
CoMittee  reports  on  the  creation  of  a  non-^dsgree  course  for 
eoMunity  librarians,  the  publicatim  of  a  new  professional 
periodical  in  Hebrew  specifically  for  rural  librarians*  and 
short  technical  workshops  throughout  the  country  on  boc^ 
repairs  and  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  regional  iloisrios*^ 
Staff  develo^aent  library/inforisation  personnel  in  Israel 
is  conducted  in  three  differjnt  levels  and  by  a  variety  of 
institutions*  The  subject  of  professional  training  has  been 
under  review  since  1977.^^  Three  uni^rsities  offer  acadeaic 
library/inforaation  studiest  all  three  grant  the  professional 
diploma,  one  grants  the  Kaster  Degree,  and  one  grants  the 
Bachelor  degree.  Until  1985  The  Israeli  Librarians  and 
Archivists  Association  (ASZ)  offered  a  non-academic  course  in 
three  stages  for  technical  librarianahip.  A5I  and  the  Library 
Advisory  Coi^ncil  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture 
have  decided  upon  the  upgrading  of  the  AS  I  courses  with  the 
introduction  of  a  new  level  librarianship  course  i^ich  is 
non-acad»ic  but  comparable  with  teachers*  seminar  studies. 
In  Snunith  Shohas's  study  of  Xaraeli  public  libraries  she 
reports  on  the  increase  of  public  libre*  ^es  between  1962-1973^^ 
as  well  as  an 

increase  in  the  level  of  professional  education  of 
librariansi  the  percentage  of  librarians  wifh  an  acadnic 
degree  in  library  science  doubled  from  2  *  5  percent  in 
1968*  However^  the  percentage  of  librarians  with  professional 
training  (mainly  non'^acadesic  training)  increased  frm 
2B.1  percent  in  1962  to  67  percent  in  1977,83 
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Die  ateve  figures  are  totals  and  do  not  differentiate  bet  Mean 

Mtro|iolitan  and  non-aetropolitao  public  libraries.  Continuing 

education  courses  are  offered  through  the  aca<to«ic  litoary 

schools  and  the  two  professional  organizations  X8LIC  and 

A5X «   COSTI  provides  short  courses  in  training  llbrary/inforfiation 

personnel  in  the  use  of  scientific  aixi  technical  inforaation*^ 

and  AGRIS  offers  training  courses  in  cooperation  with  XS£«IC 

and  COSTI -^^    Adler  recorasaends  a  ccmtimiing  educaticm  raurse 

for   llbrary/infornation  automation   in  Israel  based  on  a 

Biniaum  of  *'««.six  seeting^  of  four  classroom  hours  each*"^ 

Carl  Keren  proposes  that  the  education  and  training  of  inforsation 

specialists  should  be  included  in  the  design  of  a  national 

inforaatlon  iK>licy.^^     In  addition  to  forsal  professional 

training  and  continuing  education  courses  for  staf  f  developnent* 

the  reward  systeis  for  ptosioting  motivation  of  staff  is  reported 

from  the  University  of  Haifa  Library.     Sever  and  Westcott 

review  wtivation  for  perforaff-^ce,  statings 

The  greatest  resource  of  any  library  is  a  qualified, 
siotivated  staff 

They  cite  the  University  of  Haifa  Library  as  an  exaaple  where 
*^he  use  of  rewards  and  reinforcement  theory  gave  positive 
results .^^ 

Continuing  education  and  professional  training  for  staff 
developaent  iit  Israeli  rural  libraries  is  probleaatic*^ 
Since  the  formal  1  ibrar ianship  courses  are  offered  in  the 
isajor  metropoli tans >  travel  distances  and  costs  are  obstacles 
to  the  rural  librarian  wishing  to  participate  in  courses  and 
to  the  rural  libraries  wishing  to  support  the  training  of 
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staff.    Zo  an  unpi^liolwl  report  of  the  Library  Cmaittee  of 

the  OrganisBtion  of  Regional  Councils  Shohaa  cites  survey 

results  of  a  questionnaire  to  47  regional  library  directors 

at  an  annual  conferei^e  in  1984c 

30%  of  the  regional  libraries  hold  continuing  education 
program  fc»r  taancli  librarians  in  the  central  library 

50%  of  the  regional  libraries  send  teanch  librarians  to 
continuing  education  programs  outside  of  the  regional 
councils'  boundaries 

In  that  saas  report  Shohaa  further  cites  that  <me-third  of 

staff  in  regional  libraries  is  voluntary.        So»e  sttesipts  to 

provide  continuing  education  courses  within  ^'he  regional 

councils'  boundaries  ha^  been  sade*  usually  organized  by  the 

various  regional  libraries  in  cooperation  with  the  Section 

for  Libraries  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture. 

Continuing  education  courses  in  general  education  are  encouraged 

by  those  regional  libraries  which  are  affiliated  with  regional 

coxsiaunity  colleges  offering  adulv  education  courses.  The 

probles  of  professional  training  is  f^rticularly  critical  in 

the  supply  c*  school  librarians  amS  in  s«4all  village  libraries* 

where  the  potential  work  force  is  predominantly  fesalc* 

narried  and  with  children,   therefore  making  it  even  more 

difficult  to  study  outside  of  the  area.^^  Attempts  to  organise 

formal  librarianship  courses  in  the  rural  regions  thesselves 

net  with  high  operating  costs  due  to  the  small  number  of 

students  and  the  high  cost  of  bringing  lecturers  to  the 

courses;  therefore,  the  courses  ceased  to  be  offered  in  the 

regional  council  bcnandaries.    Staff  developsmnt  in  the  rural 

areas  is  "^eft  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  library  directors 
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tliMsalves  on  how  to  ootivata  and  train  9taff  tor  omiting 
library/infocsation  needs  of  their  rural  cofioninitiea. 

Library  and  infornation  provision  to  achcK>la  is  alao 
fragmented  in  Israel  with  no  single  official  government 
office  being  responsible  either  for  the  funding  of  the  libraries 
or  for  the  staffing  of  thcoa*  Generally*  they  rose  into  the 
category  of  the  Education  Departaent  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Culture*  whereas  the  Section  for  Libraries  of 
the  same  Ministry  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Culture  I>e- 
partvsent*  The  Section  for  Libraries  guides  those  school 
libraries  which  are  meisbeto  of  public  library  networks* 
There  appears  to  be  a  growth  of  school  and  college  libraries 
in  Israel  rural  library  netrarks,  as  is  reported  in  the  next 
section  on  data. 

In  this  section  the  data  and  analysis  of  staff  in  rural 
libraries  in  Israel,  the  United  Kingdos,  and  the  United  states 
is  presented. 

In  1985  the  Section  for  Libraries  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  a  <d  Culture  in  Israel  recognized  fortythree  reg  .onal 
libraries.  Of  those  forty-three  regional  libraries,  thirty-slight 
cos^leted  annual  reports  for  the  Ministry*  The  thirty**eio(ht 
responding  regional  libraries  served  a  total  population  of 
231^950.  Population  sizes  served  ranged  from  a  ainimum  of 
700  people  to  a  aaxinusD  of  30,400  people.  The  libraries 
reported  a  total  of  327  branches.  However^  not  all  of  t^c 
responding  libraries  reported  on  staff  of  their  branchesf 
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this  fact  will  be  relatfitd  to  in  the  analysis  of  the  data. 
Seventeen  of  the  reeponding  thirty-eight  regional  librarieor 
or  44.741,  eaintain  their  central  library  in  a  school  or 
regional  coofiuanity  college,  h  coabined  total  of  four-hundred 
staff  members  cc»tprising  169  positions  were  cited  in  the  1985 
annual  reports.  Branches  reported  accounted  for  a  tctal  of 
239  staff  neabers  comprising  75  positions.  It  should  be 
noted  that  t#ith  the  exception  of  three  bookmobile  drivers  and 
one  binder*  no  other  operations  or  saintenance  staff  wre 
reported  by  the  responding  regional  libraries. 

Of  the  total  four-hundred  library  personnel  reported, 
thirty-eight  directors  Mere  cited  with  training  levels  as  followsi 
hBVEh  OF  TRAimiKS  ♦  DIRECTORS 

Professional  Librarian  4 

Paraprofessimalst 

Librarian  2 

Assistant  Librarian  4 

Assistant  Teacher  Librarian  4 

Teac^r  2 

Library  Technician  15 

Assistant  Library  Technician  4 

Ho  training  at  all  3 
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Of  the  renaining  362  staff  reported^  levels  of  training  ar^ 
nuobers  cited  were  as  followst 


LEVEL  OF  TKAINim; 

#  STAFF 

Professional  Librarian 

9 

Par aprof ass  ional s  t 

Librarian 

13 

Assistant  Librarian 

21 

Assistant  Teacher  Librarian 

2 

Teacher 

20 

Library  Technician 

69 

Assistant  Library  Technician 

34 

training  at  all^ 

194 

362 

(^Includes  three  drivers  of  book&obiles  and  one  binder.) 


In  adjusting  for  btrwchM  staff  reportod  non-director  stsff 
training  reported  by  the  regional  libraries  in  1985  is  aa  follc^si 
tEVEt  OF  TRMIflHG  •  STAFF 

Professional  Librarian  7 

Parapr of ess  ional s  f 

Librarian  7 
Assistant  Librarian  II 
Assistant  Teacher  Librarian  4 
Teacher  0 
Library  Technician  34 
Assistant  Library  Technician  13 

Ho  training  at  all*  47 

T33 

(^Includes  three  dri  boc^TObiles,  one  biiKiert  and  four 

secretaries* } 

Branch  staff  and  level  'ng  as  reported  by  the  regional 

libraries  shows  that  239  sonnel  were  ei^>loyed  in  178 

brandies.    Training  levels  are  -^en  in  the  follc^ing  tablet 
LEVEL  or  TRAINING  •  STAFF 

Professional  Librarian  0 

Paraprof ess  ional s  < 

Librarian  7 
Assistant  Librarian  9 
Assistant  Teacher  Librarian  2 
Teacher  16 
Library  Technician  35 
Assistant  Library  Technician  21 

Mo  training  at  all  149 



Reports  on  staff  and  training  for  public  libraries  in  the 
United  Kin^«a  and  the  United  States  during  zhe  saise  j^riod 
of  tiae  that  the  study  was  completed  in  Israel,  shotv  the 
folloifing  resultst^^ 

miTED  Kimom  -  English  Counties 

LEVn*  OF  TRAISING  #  STAFF 

Professional  Librarian  3311 
Paraprof ess ionals  8857 
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WNZTSD  RXHQDQN  -  Welsh  Counties 

I^VEL  OF  TKAIHXHG  f  STAFF 

Professional  Librarian  269 
I'araprof  aea  ions  335 

TTu? 

A  study  collated  in  the  United  States  in  1982  by  the  National 

Centex  ^or  Education  Statistics  cited  staff  training  reports 

froo  7719  rural  libraries. The  results  are  as  followsi 

UHITED  STAINS    (By  numbers  of  population  served) 
Less  than  9,999  populations 

LEVEL  OF  TRAXfirXHG  f  STAFF 

Professional  Librarian  6955 
Far aprof ess  ionala  *  3  79^ 

,  10751  

C •Including  741  plant  operation  and  maintenance  personnel) 

Between  10,QaO-24r999  population; 

LEVEL  OF  TKAXHI^K;  #  STAFF 

Professional  Librarian  5006 
Faraprofessionals*  S974 

(•Including  648  plant  operation  and  maintenance  personnel) 

Betwen  25,000-49,999  population: 

LEVEL  OF  TRAINltlG  f  STAFF 

Professionals  Libiarian  4083 
Paraprofessionals*  7534 

12417 

(♦Including  588  plant  operation  and  maintenance  personnel) 

Total  of  all  rural  pofHilationsr 

LEVEL  OF  TKAIMING  |  STAFF 

Professional  Librarian  16844 
Paraprofessionals*  17304 

^414S  

(♦Total  1977  plant  operation  and  maintenance  personnel) 
Additional  data  cm  professional  staff  is  found  in  '•The  ^lational 
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Rural  Library  Rafarence  Survay"  in  tha  U.S.  tdiera  106  libraries 
report  901  personnel,  16  o£  which  are  profeasional  librarians. 

MJUrSZS  CHf  MTA 

The  lack  of  trained  librarians  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  probless  for  rural  libraries«^^ 

Aft  the  data  preaent  id  above  shoiirSf  there  appear  to  be  som 
correlations  betiieen  t..e  findings  in  the  Israeli  case  study 
and  the  inforaation  cited  fros  the  United  King<k»  and  the 
United  States.  Boweverf  it  is  ioportant  to  determine  guidelines 
of  definitions  pertaining  to  the  results  of  the  studies. 
Considerable  confusion  and  lack  of  clear  guidelines  of  terminology 
ocxurs  within  *'^e  professional  literature,  perhaps  due  to  the 
dynamics  of  curriculum  changes,  educational  and  cultural 
differences  ^nd  dhanging  standards.  Whereas  the  author  stated 
initially  in  ti'a  article  tho  definition  of  professional 
librarian  to  nean  the  training  qualifications  of  a  tiLS  or  K.. 
the  analysis  of  the  gathered  data  recognises  that  the  British 
and  Aeerican  reports  cited  in  the  section  on  data  regarded  a 
GA  in  library  science  as  professional  status.  In  addition, 
the  American  report  regards  the  Israeli  paraprof essional 
librarian^  the  assistant  librarian  and  assistant  teacher 
librarian  as  professional  staff. 

In  analysing  the  data  we  find  that  professional  staff  in 
relation  to  total  staff  is  as  follows:  English  Counties 
report  27.21%  of  total  staff  as  profession;  Welsh  Counties 
report  24.36%  of  total  staff  as  professional,  with  an  average* 
of  26.97%  in  the  United  Kingdom.     The  United  States  reports 
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49.331  of  total  Ataff  as  profeasional.  After  adja8tin9  the 
mi&bor  of  staff  reported  in  the  Israel  case  study  in  order  to 
consider  the  regional  libraries  ttithout  their  branches  (161 
total  staff )t  the  Israel  ease  study  shoifs  24.22%  of  staff  as 
professional.  This  indicates  a  close  correlation  between  the 
figures  in  Israel  and  the  figures  fron  the  United  Kin^ai. 
If  however,  adapt  our  d^rinition  of  professimal  librarian 
irithin  Israel  and  consider  the  Israel  Library  Technician  (Mi 
B)  to  be  a  professional  librarian,  then  the  Israel  case  study 
ifould  shoM  S4.66%  of  staff  as  professional;  this  would  correlate 
closely  with  the  figures  fron  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  interpretation  is  essential  in  analysing 
the  data.  The  argument  for  including  the  Israel  Library 
Technician  (ASI  B}  with  no  additional  acadaaic  degree  as 
professic  :al  librarians  seems  reasonable  when  understanding 
the  history  of  training  for  librarianship  in  Israal.  This 
author  has  considered  the  combined  training  of  a  first  degree 
(flA)  plus  the  Library  Technician  {ASI  B}  as  equivalent  of 
professional  trainir^  as  interpreted  in  the  results  frow  tho 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  However,  in  recognising 
the  curriculufi  reguireaents  for  paraprofeseional  librarianship 
in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdoia,  it  is  clear  that 
the  counterpart  of  the  Israel  Library  Technician  course  }{as 
not  been  in  practice  in  either  of  the  two  countries  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years.  Therefore,  comparative  analysis  of 
data  presented  in  this  article  aaintains  the  figure  of  24.22f 
professional  staff  in  the  rural  libraries  surveyed  in  Israel. 
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BOMever#  it  should  b«  noted  that,  as  re^rtad  in  tha 
literattira  survey  oi  this  articlet  coaparable  courses  to  tha 
Israel  Library  Technician  course  are  conducted  in  rural 
U*S*  and  U.K.  £or  |>arai^ofesBional  library/in£orBation  staff 
as  part  ot  continuing  education. 

Professional  librarians  with  MLS  or  MA  trainii^  account 
for  1*77%  in  the  United  States  survey  of  rural  libraries 
and  3.251  of  the  surveyed  regional  libraries  in  Israel. 
Exact  figures  for  the  United  Kingdoa  t#ere  not  available. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  correlation  bettfeen  highest 
degree  earned  and  type  of  regional  library  in  Israel*  As 
stated  previously,  alnost  half  of  Vhe  regional  library  netMorks 
in  Israel  maintain  their  central  library  in  an  institution  of 
education*  Further  detailed  analysis  of  staff  training  in 
rural  libiaries  in  Israel  shews  that  77%  of  all  MLS  or  Wi 
qualified  professional  staff  cited  in  the  1^5  annual  reports 
%fork  in  regional  libraries  which  maintain  their  central 
library  in  either  a  school,  or  a  regional  comaunity  college. 
The  reaai  *ing  231  of  MLS  or  HA  qualified  professional  staff 
are  ei^loyed  in  the  sase  regional  library  network  with  one-third 
of  then  in  a  branch  school  library. 

In  the  literature  survey  of  this  article  the  characteristic 
of  isolation  in  rural  populations  was  stated*  Professional 
literature  related  to  the  one-man-band  syndrome  regarding  the 
isolated  rural  librarian.  The  Israeli  case  study  supports 
this  finding  with  1.22  staff  per  library  location-  We  also 
find  that  eore  than  SOI  of  all  staff  is  part  time. 


»o  trftloiag  accounted  for  49*251  of  All  rural  lilirary 
staff  in  thm  IMS  aurvay*  Whan  eliBinating  tha  branches' 
staff,  tha  parcsnta9a  of  nma  traiciad  parswnal  decrmsea  to 
31.06%.  Tharafora,  it  appaars  that  branchaa  hava  a  higher 
ntsbar  of  untrainad  staff  in  rural  Xaraal. 

Additional  analysis  of  tte  inforaation  on  rural  library 
staff  in  Israel  includes  a  cosfiarison  of  staff  of  three 
regional  libraries  which  are  siailar  in  population  sises  mnd 
types.  The  three  libraries  have  between  24-30  branches,  and 
none  eaintain  bocOcaobiles.  Ml  three  aaintain  their  central 
library  in  secondary  schools  or  community  colleges.  Interesting 
inforaation  is  available  regarding  staff  in  the  three  rural 
networks.  Fifteen  percent  of  total  staff  work  in  the  central 
libraries  ot  the  two  network?  located  in  secondary  schools, 
and  27%  of  total  staff  work  in  the  central  library  of  a 
college.  One-third  of  all  staff  ^sployhd  in  two  of  the 
networks  are  professional  by  standards  of  definition  for 
comparative  studies,  and  12%  of  all  staff  e^loyed  in  one 
network  is  professional.  Highest  degree  earned  shows  that 
3.7%  of  all  staff  essployed  in  the  three  networks  has  achieved 
tne  MM  or  m  qualifications  in  library  science;  this  figure 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  aean  average  for  ail  the  Israeli 
rural  libraries  surveyed.  An  average  of  38.47%  have  no 
formal  training.  Listed  in  the  below  table  are  details  of 
level  of  staff  training  in  the  three  regional  library  networkst 
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t  OF  TCHM.  SUfF 


LSVBL  OF  TMHHM 

A 

a 

C 

Frofesaional  Librarian  (MLS/m) 

2.2 

7.4 

Faraprof  M«  ioaal  a  s 

Litearian 

IX. I 

2*2 

3.7 

Assiatant  Librarian 

26.7 

Aaaistmt  Taachar  Librarian 

2.2 

Teaehar 

X6.7 

2.2 

Library  Technician 

27,7 

37.8 

12.9 

Assiatant  Library  Technician 

2.8 

6.7 

16.7 

Ho  training  at  all 

41.7 

20.0 

53.7 

The  three  1'  :rariea  report  an  average  of  1.6  staff  per  libruy 
location^  ai.-^  mre  than  half  of  all  staff  i#orle  part  ti»e« 

Conclusions  and  inplieations  of  the  data  gathered  and 
analyzed  in  this  study  are  presented  in  the  following  section. 

mPLicAnoK  mo  camnjoBicm 

The  data  gathered  and  aitaXya«  *  iepXies  that  the  sltuaticm 
of  obtaining  and  trainii^  staff  fc  rural  litMtary  and  inforvation 
services  in  the  United  Ringdoia,  the  United  States^  and  Israel 
is  sinilar.  FrobleM  of  recruiting  professimally  trained 
personnel  in  rural  areas  exist,  as  do  problera  of  training 
professional  staff. 

It  appears  that  rural  library  centers  endeavor  to  find 
local  solutions  for  staff  devslopront  through  regional  training 
prograas.  Most  rural  areas  camK>t  support  for»al  acadeaic 
prograas  for  professional  training  of  staff.  Recruiting, 
developing  and  naintaining  acadeaic  curriculum  i#ith  approjporiate 
teaming  staff  and  support  resource  collections  has  proven  to 
be  too  costly  for  m>mt  rural  authorities  to  provide.  Sending 
local  staff  to  f<»rmal  prograes  outside  of  the  rural  area  has 
proven  to  be  i^ractical  and  also  expensive  as  indicated  in 
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tli«  profttMional  literature*  Therefore*  many  rural  library 
and  Inforsation  centers  have  erperimnted  nith  developing 
locally  designed  and  a^inietrated  paraprofeseional  c:oursea 
to  Beet  training  needs  for  the  centers-  As  the  iMal  sarlcet 
has  becoae  satisfied,  and  since  neede  are  always  changingt 
these  local  courses  have  had  to  change  accordingly.  In 
recent  years  the  trend  appears  to  be  toward  provisim  of 
local  and  regional  continuing  education  courses  instead  of 
foraai  jegree  ararding  qualification  courses,  in  sme  instances 
the  continuing  education  courses  enable  participants  to 
aocuBulate  credits  toward  qualifications  for  advancements* 

This  study  ii^irates  that  there  seems  to  be  a  correlation 
bettieen  level  of  staff  training  and  the  type  of  rural  library 
in  whlc^  staff  is  esployedi  higher  qualified  staff  is  reported 
in  the  central  libraries  of  rural  networks  and  in  library  of 
schools  and  colleges  rather  than  in  branches  of  the  rural 
library  networks*  This  might  be  due  to  a  greater  need  for 
profess ionally  trained  staff  in  the  educational  institutions 
or  ^M:hApn  a  greater  amreness  of  benefits  of  professionsl 
skills*  This  does  not  mean#  however^  that  there  is  no  need 
for  higher  qualified  staff  in  all  service  points-  This  study 
suggests  that  some  library  populations  might  be  information 
deprived  due  to  lack  of  professionally  trained  staff-  The 
scenario  could  be  whereby  the  professionsl  skills  of  the 
librarian  in  charge  the  local  clientele  could  be  deni^  its 
inherent  right  to  know. 


In  addition.  It  appemtB  that  branch  libraries  arti  under- 
staffed Mitb  part  tine  personnel  who  often  have  little  or 
no  training  for  their  jobs.  Certainly  the  one*sian~band 
service  point  is  vulnerable  to  its  librarian's  physical 
and  emotional  condition.  Professional  literature  reports 
on  atteapts  to  solve  the  probleam  of  professionally  staffing 
branches  by  havin«|  roving  teaaa  of  professional  libraries 
and  also  use  of  mobile  caravan  libraries  instead  of  permnent 
branches.  In  soae  casesr  lack  of  properly  trained  staff 
has  led  to  replacing  static  branch  services  i#ith  bcxikmbile 
service » 

The  dileama  of  how  to  provide  professional  staff  for 
rural  library  and  information  services  has  neither  a  singular 
nor  simple  fornula.  14her«;as  the  desire  and  trend  has  been 
to  upgrade  professional  qualifications  in  the  U.K.,  and 
U»S*,  and  Israel,  the  facts  reveal  conflict  between  theory 
and  reality.  An  additional  factor  affectirtg  this  dilemma 
is  technology.  Technological  progress  has  influenced  the 
information  seeking  behavior  of  tooth  patrons  and  staff  and 
therefore  has  influenced  the  training  of  library  personnel. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  technological  advances  will  continue 
to  be  of  influence  in  the  provision  of  library  and  information 
services ' 

Some  significant  questions  arise  regarding  provision 
of  library  and  information  services  in  rural  areast 

I*  What  are  the  information  needs  of  rural  po|^lations7 
In  what  way{s)  can  they  be  awt?  What  is  the  rural 
library's  role  in  meeting  those  needs? 
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2*      Does  technology  afCect   the  provision  of  library 
and  information  wrvicae  today,  and  in  i^at 
How  Bight  it  affect  services  in  the  next  three  to 
five  years? 

3,      Does  cooperation  affect  provision  of  services,  and 
in  Mhat  mys? 

The  above  questions  require  serious  ccmsideratiOB  whan  attes^ting 
to  staff  library  and  inforsation  centers.  The  first  set 
of  questions  is  of  priaary  importance  prior  to  obtaining 
and  training  staff.  Perhaps  there  is  a  nee^.  for  interdie-" 
ciplinary  and  stratified  training.  "Hie  second  set  of  questions 
requires  innovative  thinking,  objectivity,  and  practicality 
in  answering  thea.  Whereas  the  paperless  society  night 
be  too  extreaSf  perhaps  technology  can  exi^ite  the  provision 
of  so»e  services*  Does  technological  progress  suggest  a 
need  for  technical  personnel?  The  third  set  of  questions 
is  interrelated  with  the  first  tm  sets  of  questions.  After 
determining  the  rural  population's  inforsation  needs  and 
what  the  library's  role  in  xieeting  those  needs  is,  the  question 
of  cooperative  ventures  with  other  organisations  and  libraries 
within  and  outside  of  the  rural  area  c^n  be  considered* 
Does  technological  progress  suggest  that  cooperation  between 
service  points  sight  be  effective  enough  to  aid  the  ene 
user  directly?  Could  the  rural  library  b<  the  linking  agency 
in  the  coordination  and  provision  of  inforsation?  Wuuld 
this  suggest  an  interdisciplinary  approach  when  recruiting 
and  training  staff?  The  following  scenarios  are  not  science 
fictioni 
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Alice  Nitrand^  a  neircoaer  to  Natlocic  trxm  Lem^  is  preparix^ 
tot  external  matriculation  ezaaa.  She  tuants  the  full 
tB«t  of  Kacbeth  in  both  English  and  French  plua  explanatory 
aaterial  in  French*  Alice  visits  the  public  library 
in  Mati:ck  where  she  borrows  the  play  in  English  and 
reads  the  French  translation  froe  a  oicrocosputer* 

Nr.  Jones  nants  to  know  what  possible  markets  exist  for 
the  wool  of  his  herd  of  sheep*  He  telephones  his  local 
public  library  with  his  request.  Library  staff  instructs 
Mr.  Jones  to  turn  on  his  television  to  channel  22  where 
he  can  find  a  list  of  the  current  markets  and  today's 
prices  for  wo\* 

This  study  attempts  to  shed  new  light  cm  the  situation 
of  staffing  rural  library  and  information  canters*  The 
data  indicates  a  neid  for  local  training  progress  which 
can  satisfy  staffing  needs  of  library  and  information  services 
within  the  rural  area.  It  is  of  utsost  is^rtance  that 
the  approach  to  staff  developcient  in  the  rural  area  be  inter- 
disciplinary so  as  to  enable  the  widest  possible  scope  of 
candidates  and  to  provide  tho  widest  possible  scope  of  inforna- 
tion  services '  It  appears  that  technical  assistants  taight 
be  able  to  provide  sooe  services  otherwise  provided  by  pro- 
fessional staff.  To  that  end  perhaps  the  library/inforaation 
ef*ucation  community  should  be  designing  appropriate  curriculu?a 
for  A  level  graduates  and  also  fo*^  other  professionals  wishing 
to  «ake  a  career  change*  The  trend  of  continuing  education 
courses  provided  by  local  authorities  should  be  encouraged; 
an  enphaeis  should  be  siade  to  award  credits  which  would 
be  acceptable  and  recognized  nationally*  Cooperative  efforts 
between  the  acadeaic  Schools  of  Library  and  Information 
Science  and  regional  colleges  and  colleges  of  further  education 
could  result  in  a  standardisation  of  both  technicians*  courses 
and  continuing  educaiton  courses*    The  essential  issue  is 
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that  the  paratrofessional  courses  he  offered  within  the 

rural  area  ao  aa  to  enable  hroad  participation*  Qualifying 

with  a  NLS  or  MA  would  continue  to  be  cmid^ted  in  the  urban 

centerflf  but  perhafM  cooperative  ef forte  between  the  varioua 

authorities  could  sake  it  less  tedious  for  rural  librarians 

and  information  personnel  wishing  to  earn  their  qualifications 

gradually.    Intensive  susaer  co^irses^  correspondence  courses* 

and  open  university  studies  are  TOoe  of  the  vrays  of  enabling 

staff  to  gain  professional  qualifications* 

Alison  Shute,  county  librarian  of  Devon«   relates  to  the 

role  of  public  libraries*  services  in  rural  areas  and  chan<^. 

The  tools  of  ^ange  are  different^  so  too  is  the  teapo« 
but  the  aost  iaportant  ingredient  is  the  human  factor— staff 
who  are  willing  to  umlk  the  road  of  c^ange.^' 

Rural  library  staff  aust  have  ths  options  in  order  to  walK 

that  road-    Xt  is  in  the  responsibility  of  library  and  inforea* 

tion  educator s«   planners*   and   f under s  to  provide  viable 

options* 
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**nEh8E  -  MO  SALES  PE^Sf*  OR 
StmVEY  OF  AimZOVXSUAL  M^nmALS  18  RURAL  LIBRARXE. 


Aileen  A.  Emrt 
Children's  Librarian 
Huntingdon  Vailey  Library 

My  percdptions  o€  rural  libraries  havr  changed  recently, 
because  ot  collating  the  Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science 
degree  program  at  Clarion  Univeraity.  Clarion  itself  is  a 
rural  comsunity.  The  Rural  Center  and  discussion  about  rural 
libraries^  their  services,  and  one  or  two  visits  to  small 
libraries  have  given  mean  increased  awareness  of  rural  libraries. 

Xn  looleing  through  the  literature  ot  the  rural  libraries 
of  the  United  States*  X  have  found  nothing  about  ai»Siovisual 
Materials  in  rural  libraries «  My  background  includes  nediuv 
and  large  public  libraries.  X  was  aesistait  department 
head  in  the  audiovisual  departssent  of  a  district  library 
serving  the  county  ai«S  i.hirty**two  other  libraries  just  outside 
a  isajor  city,  I  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  nothing 
has  been  written  or  surveyed  about  audiovisual  saterials 
in  snail  and  rural  libraries*  One  or  articles  referred 
to  specific  libraries  and  their  own  audiovisual  services 
but  no  articles  on  rural  libraries  in  general  and  audiovisual 
materials.  2  looSced  back  ten  years  because  there  ha*^e  been 
KBny  changes  in  the  audiovisual  field  and  further  back  than 
ten  years  would  not  be  pertinent* 
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That  In  h^'  this  survey  came  about.  The  Burvey  is  to 
d«texaine  ithat  tclnila  of  audiovisual  matarials  are  owned 
toy  rural  and  sull  libraries.  Also  in  the  survey  are  questions 
on  funding,  borrot^'^ng,  and  tees. 

fMRTBy 

A  total  of  268  aurveys  were  sent  out  in  early  Moveaber 
I9B7.  The  libraries  were  randomly  selected  froa  the  The 
Aaerican  Library  Directory  38th  Edition.  The  thirty-ninth 
edition  was  used  in  order  to  update  naaes  and  addresses 
of  the  selected  libraries.  7h0  onl^  criteria  for  the  selected 
libraries  were  that  they  were  public  libraries  serving  poimla- 
tions  of  25^000  or  fewer.  This  .s  in  accordance  with  the 
Center  for  Rural  Librarianship' s  definition  of  rural  and 
aaall  libraries*  By  the  second  week  of  ?3«cenber  1987,  151 
surveys  were  returned  (56t  return}.  Of  those  returned  one 
hundred  forty-four  were  usable  (54%  usable}. 


KEY  TO  ISTERPRETATION  OP  STATISTICS 
51/144    «  f  If ty-^one  responses  of  one  hundred  forty-four 
AVGp    b  average 

H    °  highest  nuseric  response  in  range 
M    «  median  nut^ric  response  in  range 
h    *  lowest  numeric  responss  in  range 
(31%  no  answer)  ^  thirty^ne  percent  of  the  one  hundred 

forty^four  responses  answered  with  all  teros, 
none,  gr  did  not  reply  at  all  to  the  question 
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Thm  following  im  a  preMntation  of  the  atatistics  attalMd 
by  the  survey.  Each  question  will  be  presented  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  presented  in  the  survey  follcmed  by  cmiments 
on  the  results • 


mmuMs  ABD  EQoiraBm 

What  type  of  audiovisual  oaterials  are  owned  by  your 
library?    (please  indicate  by  nu  ber  of  titles  omted) 
(31%  no  answer) 

videocassettes 

51/144  VHS 
6/144  BETA 

62/144  audiocassett 

18/144       16  »a  fil&a 

13/144  slides 

70/144  records 

Two  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  although  they  have 
Beta  videocassettes  they  are  not  planning  to  purchase  anyisore. 
One  of  the  respondents  has  an  equal  nunber  of  VHS  and  Beta- 
Slides  could  have  been  divided  into  two  parts  to  indicate 
sets  of  slide  and  individual  slides. 


AVG. 

H 

H 

74 

6S0 

59 

83 

240 

36 

142 

1000 

100 

20 

133 

5 

422 

1672 

200 

469 

2999 

272 

What   kinds  of  equipment  does  your   library  own?  Please 
indicate  how  many  are  owned  by  your  library. 


(27%  no  answer) 

AVO. 

a 

H 

I 

39/144  video  cassette  recorder  {VCR) 

1,2 

3 

1 

I 

3S/X44  television  sonil;;r 

1-03 

2 

1 

1 

71/144  audiocassette  recorder 

1-8 

6 

1 

1 
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85/144  I6ma  sound  projector                      1^  6  11 

42/144  «lid9  projector                               1-2  3  11 

68/144  record  player                                 1.2  3  11 

Video  cassette  recorder  could  also  have  been  divided 
into  two  perts*  recorder /players  «id  players* 


ncxLrrus 

Does  your  library  )ttve  viewing  facilities  available? 

(11  no  answer) 
142/144  (circle  ona)  Yes  51%     No  481 

Thoee  responding  that  they  had  viewing  facilities  reported 
eany  types .  The  eost  popular  answers  were  a  meeting  rooa 
and  the  children's  roc^.  Those  with  no  facilities  replied 
with  a  wide  range  of  answers.  Three  that  replied  no  facilities 
seid  that  there  wre  no  funds  for  facilities*  Nine  others 
that  plan  expansion  of  their  existing  building  or  facilities 
are  adding  a  seeting  room  or  room  which  could  be  used  as 
an  audiovisual  viewing  facility.  Three  referred  to  the 
purchase  of  equipmant  to  be  purchased  as  viewing  facilities* 

Can  patrons  of  your  library  use  the  available  facilities? 

(291  no  answer) 
101/144  (circle  one)  Yes  56%      No  13% 

Of  the  ihiirteen  percent  of  the  '*no'*  responses,  one  librarian 
reported  that  the  answer  would  be  ••yes"  only  if  the  librarian 
went  along  to  operate  the  equipi^nt. 
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Inhere  does  your  library  ^tora  auaiovloual  mteriala  and 
equipaent?    (Exai^lei    Under  pr  at  a  a^unter/desk) 

Where'^  Everyi^eral  In  an  office  or  mrkrooo,  on  a  shelf 
at  the  circulation  desk,  in  bins  on  the  f  loor#  in  the  baseaant, 
on  the  regular  shelves  with  the  books*  closets,  carts,  technical 
processing  area  and  boxes  were  among  the  ansiters.  Try  a 
cabinet  in  the  bat.hroomi  l^erever  they  are  stored  precautions 
tor  the  care  of  the  different  types  of  audiovisual  aaterials 
and  equipment  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

onkimxm  collectxok  uwimsm 

How  are  the  audiovisual  sater;.<^ls  in  your  library  paid 


for?  (check  all  that  apply) 
116/144  (191  no  answer) 

fHirchased  through  library  funds  68% 

donat  ion  44% 

special  grant  or  funding  31% 


Cosui^nts  to  this  question  are  given  under  the  next  question 
because  they  are  closely  related* 

How  is  the  audiovisual  equipment   in  your    library  paid 


for?  (check  all  that  apply) 
12X/144  (16%  no  answer) 

purchased  through  library  funds  62% 
donat  ion  40% 
special  grant  or  funding  37% 
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For  both  saterlalB  and  f^uii^mnt*  library  funds  are  tho 
priaary  source  of  funds,  then  ''dcmation"  and  "special  grant 
or  funding."  Friends  of  the  Library  are  friendly  with  ai^tio- 
viaual  aaterials  and  equipsent.  Several  libraries  note 
that  their  Friends  grotsps  have  donated  funds  as  well  as 
equipment  such  as  a  television  and  a  videocassette  recorder. 


Does  your  library  own  all  of  the  audiovisual  materials? 
(check  one) 

126/144  (12%  no  answ&r) 

yes  54% 

no»  only  partia'ly  22% 

none  at  all  12% 
Hany  of  the  22  percent  partially  owning  their  audiovisual 
materials  participate  in  rotating  collections.     One  has 
a  16ma  projector  on  permanent  loan. 

Does  your  library  borrow  audiovisual  materials  fron  other 
sources? 

138/144  (5%  no  answer} 

(circle  one)  Yes  78%      No  17% 

Mo  comments « 


Where  does  your  library  borrow  from? 
(check  all  that  apply) 
131/144  (9%  no  .inswer) 

other  libraries 

district  53% 
66 


local  13S 

special  8% 

other  State  Iiibrary  34% 
"District"*  includes  Regional  and  Syatea  libraries.  State 
Libraries  are  a  sajor  source  of  audiovisual  aaterials. 
State  Library  not  a  choice  on  the  survey;  hmever,  with 
the  overwhelming  response^  it  is  obvious  it  should  have 
been  a  choice*  Other  responses  included  a  retail  outlet, 
a  church,  and  a  ccamercially  provided  free  film  service* 


Does  your  library  participate  in  a  collection  rotation 
program? 

U4/X44  (7«  no  answur) 

(circle  one)  Yes    351  No  58% 

One  library  a^ked  what  a  collection  rotation  prcgraai 
was-  It  is  a  collection  or  resource  which  is  divided  a  song 
several  libraries  and  according  to  a  schedule  each  library 
exchanges  one  part  of  the  collection  for  another*  Actual 
rotation  and  aaintenance  of  the  collection  is  usually  monitored 
by  a  central  library.  Several  participating  in  rotating 
collections  have  collections  which  rotate  every  two  sonths* 
One  library  not  participating  in  a  rotating  collection  reports 
their  state  is  considering  this. 


If  yes  to  the  above  quest iont  with  whoia? 
48/144  {67%  no  answer) 

Two-thirds  of  the  respondents  participate  in  rotating 
collections  with  district,   systea,  oi    regional  libraries* 

67 
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Second  to  this  are  state  JLihraries*  The  najority  of  the 
coXleetions  are  video  collections*  5cm*  general  cements 
Ijy  the  respondents  incltKle  one  state  video  cooperative  that 
is  to  end  in  1968.  Another  state  library  filn  center  is 
in  "liBho"  because  of  budget  cuts.  One  library  i#ilX  tegin 
participating  in  a  rotating  collection  in  IWB, 

Bow  are  the  audiovisual  materials  transported  to  your 
library?  (checl^  all  that  apply) 
121/144  (X6%  no  ansn^er) 

U.S.  Postal  Service  42% 
Professional  Delivery  Systen  {Examples    United  Parcel 

Service)  15% 
Private  vehicle  10% 
Znterlibrary  delivery  40% 
There  was  a   little  confusion  in  a  few  of  the  responses 
as  to  what  was  neant  by  professional  delivery  system*  United 
Parcel   Service   is   a  commercial  delivery  system*  Others 
alon^f  the  same  principle  include  Purolator  Courier  and  Federal 
Sxpress  * 

It  appears  the  United  States  Post  Offi::e  ^ets  just  about 
as  much  wear  as  inter library  delivery  systems*  A  truly 
unique  response  for  transporting  materials  anS  equipment 
was  a  plane* 
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!M  I. 

CXKQUTICIK 

Dooa  your  library  circulate  andioviauf^  aateriaXs  aod 
0<|iiipa»nt  toi  (circle  all  that  apply) 

125/144  (131  no  aMner} 

a)  staff  only  b)  individual  patrons  c)  patrons  who 
belong  to  an  organ! sat ic»)    d)  other  (please  desrribe) 


videocassettes  FERCBiTAGffi 


VHS 

a 

19 

b 

54 

c 

23 

d 

B 

Beta 

a 

5 

b 

8 

c 

6 

d 

3 

audiocassettea 

a 

17 

b 

65 

c 

24 

d 

5 

16aa  film 

a 

13 

b 

29 

c 

31 

d 

slides 

a 

4 

b 

10 

c 

11 

d 

3 

records 

a 

17 

b 

67 

c 

24 

d 

4 

other  filBstriiHi 

a 

1.4 

b 

3 

c 

4 

d 

VCR 

a 

6 

b 

8 

c 

7 

d 

1<4 

tv  aonitor 

a 

e 

b 

6 

c 

6 

d 

1.4 

aiHStocass*  rec. 

a 

13 

fc 

24 

c 

12 

d 

1.4 

l&nsn  sound  proj* 

a 

13 

b 

24 

c 

30 

d 

2 

slide  projector 

a 

7 

b 

16 

c 

21 

d 

1*4 

record  player 

a 

14 

b 

12 

c 

14 

d 

1.4 

other 

a 

b 

c 

d 

Some  ot  the  answers  given  under  options  of  "d*  were  schools 
and  nursing  l.ones.  It  is  important  to  be  careful  of  any 
possible  coi^richt  infringement  when  deciding  to  whom  certaio 
items  will  be  circulsted*  I  expected  videos  to  be  lent 
nainly  to  individual  patron^  however,  aany  circulate  video 
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to  spools t  nursiog  hc^s»  and  TOrvice  groups.  Just  a  caution 
md  rasii)d«r  to  taka  the  copyright  law  iato  conaidaratiofi 
uliaii  davdoplng  tha  clrculatioo  policy  of  audiovisual  itera* 


Hhat  aateriala  and  aquipment  are  restricted  to  use  only 
in  the  library?    (check  all  that  apply) 
70/144  (49%  no  answer) 

V  ideoca  s  set  tea 

VHS  3% 


Beta  0% 

audiocasaettes  K"^^ 

16sra  filna  81 

slides  31 

records  1  v_4% 

other     

Bm  filaiSr  aicrofilisB^  computer  grjygraa  .7% 

videocassette  recorder  (VCR)  221 

television  ssonitor  241 

audiocassette  recorder  271 

16aa  sound  projector  261 

slide  projector  131 

record  player  381 

other    


typewriter,  otMigue  projector.  Bam  projector  .71 
cOBg*uter,  gilMtrip  projector,  stencil  machine  .71 
wicrofilft  reader,  aicrofiche  reader   •71 
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The  majority  of  items  restr«.ct(^  to  usa  in  the  library 
ara  aquipment.  A  very  few  respoikSed  that  restricted  itera 
could  be  borroi#ed  only  it  the  librarian  want  along  to  operate 
the  equipment* 

FUSDZM 

Ooee  yoor  library  include  audiovisual  sateriale  in  ita 
budget  as  a  separate  line  itesi? 
^^^/l^^  (9%  no  answer) 

{circle  one)  Yes  30%      no  61% 

Several  of  the  respondents  anamrin?  "no"  indicated  that 
they  will  have  a  separate  line  ite«  in  1987,  soaie  in  1988. 

One  librarian  pointed  out  that  t^e  library  did  not  have 
an  audiovisual  line  itea,  but  doss  have  a  non-print  line 
itas. 

Audiovisual  budget  (or  approxiaate  amount  spent  on  average) 
in  1986?  $      1,185.64  avg. 

70/144  H  6200        H  800         h  14.79 

The  most  popular  audiovisual  budget  replies  were  seven 
responses  for  $100,  seven  responses  for  5200,  six  responses 
for  $1000,  and  sis  responses  foi  $2,000, 

Overall  library  budget  in  19867       $    56,792.39  avg. 
122/144  B  309046    M  33618      L  600 

Responses  were  alraost  evenly  distributed  over  the  range 
of  budgets ' 
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If  your  library  charges  a  circulation  fee  for  the  osa 
of  audioviaual  materials  and  equipMnt  or  an  ovarduo 
faft  for  lata  return,  please  indicate  how  much  is 
charged p 

On  the  followit^  two  pages  are  reaponaes  to  this  question. 
Wie  range  of  replies  ms  very  interesting*  Several  libraries 
eouented  that  the  fees  they  charge  are  the  sane  as  the 
feet  charged  on  books*  Many  libraries  do  not  charge  any 
fees  • 
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CIRCULAYI(»i  FEE 


CVBRRIE  FEE 


v&4m  easMttes    $  1 .00  6.0t      video  cassettes 


postft9e 
deposit 


$  2.00  4.0« 
1.49 
%  0.50  0.7i 

$10*00  0,7t 
$  5.00  0.?t 


AudiocasBettes      $  0«05  0.71  audiocassettes 


16m  files 

postage  2.0% 

$  5.00  .7% 

$  2.00  .79 

$  1.05  .7« 

deposit 

$20.00  ^  n.OO  par  day  .71 


slides 


records 


VCR 


TV 


m  CBAIKSE 


$  0.05  1.4% 


5.00  2.0% 


3-00 

2,00 


-7% 
.7% 


I6me  films 


slide 


records 


$  5.00  1.4% 


VCR 


TV 


I. 00  17. 
2.00  06.01 
3.00  M.Ol 
5.00  04.01 
0.50  03.01 
0.05  03.01 
0.10  01.41 
2.50  00.71 
1.50  00.71 
0.25  00.71 
0.20  00.71 


$  0.05  21.01 
$  0.10  04.01 
$  0.02  03.01 
$  1.00  02.01 
$  0.03  01.41 
$  0.50  00.71 
>  0.20  00«71 
$  f|.04  00.71 


1.00  02.01 
5.00  03.01 
0.05  01.41 
2.50  00.71 
2,00  00.71 
0.10  00.71 
0.02  00.71 


$  0.05  02.01 
9  0.10  01.41 
$  1.00  00.71 


05  23.01 
10  04.0. 


5  0 
$  0 

$  0.02  04.01 
$  1.00  02.0% 
0.50  00.71 
0.08  00.7% 
0.04  00.7% 
0.03  00-7% 
0.01  00.7% 


$  5.00  01.4% 
$  3.00  01.4% 
$10.00  00.7% 
$  1.00  00.7% 
$  5.00  00.7% 
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OVERDUE  FEE 


«iidioc»««ette  player 


audiocassette  player 


$  5.00  1.4% 
$  1.00  .7% 


$  X.OO 
$  O.OS 
$  5.00 

$  Op  10 


l.4« 
1*4% 
0.71 
0«7% 


ISsft  {Projector     9  5.00  4.0% 


16&ia  {projector  $  5.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.00  per  hour 


4.0% 
1.4% 
0.7% 


$  1.00  3.01 
9  3.<K)  1.4% 
$  2.50  1.4% 


depcmlt 

$  5.00  .71 
$20.00  •¥  $1.00  par  day  .7% 


slide  projector    9  5.00  1.4% 
9  3.00  1.4% 


olide  projector $  5.00 
$  1.00 


2.0% 
1.4% 


record  player 


9  5,00  .7% 
9  3.00  .7% 


record  player    $  1.00 


0.7% 


Bmm  projector    $  1.00 


0.7% 


One  library  said  they  charged  a  circulation  fee  on  videoa 
for  the  €ir«t  year  only  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the 
video  collection.  A  few  lihrariee  charge  users  the  postage 
it  takes  to  ship  itens  between  libraries. 

Con&ents  and  resarks  fro»  the  libraries  participating 
in  the  survey  were  welcomed.  "Please  -  no  sales  person" 
was  aaong  these.  I  promise  I  won't  send  any  sales  people. 
Several  libraries  apologised  for  being  small  and  having 
very  linited  collection  and  budgets.  That  is  specifically 
why  this  survey  was  donst  Even  though  limited  the  audiovisuals 
are  there  and  are  being  used  by  the  libraries  and  their 
patrons.  A  couple  libraries  described  the  donations  of 
Friends  groups  and  seoorials  which  have  been  of  audiovisual 
materials  and  eguipsent  or  funds  for  audiovisuals.  Donations 
include  records /    cosputer   and  progress,    cassette  tapes. 
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Mid  sound  booth*  Tho  cosaents  also  dMcrik^  the  decisions 
that  have  been  and  Mill  be  sade  about  audiovisuala* 

One  library  is  involved  in  a  union  list  of  filB8trips« 
The  union  list  is  of  children's  filmstrips  available  with 
the  region  to  the  libraries  in  order  to  dc  children's  prograa- 
sing*  They  sre  in  the  nidst  of  creating  a  union  list  of 
nonf iction  videos  that  Muld  be  available  through  iuterlibrary 
loan* 

One  library  indicated  that  they  have  decided  definitely 
not  to  go  into  compact  disc  because  their  library  feels 
that  digital  audiotape  will  be  the  format  winner. 

SRKKacn iOHs  mo  caomxusios 

Small  and  rural  libraries  are  in  a  state  of  flux.  Changes 
and  decisions  are  being  sade  ell  over  the  United  States. 
Kany  libraries  are  building,  expanding  and  even  noving  their 
facilities.  Audiovisuals  are  in  the  small  and  rural  libraries? 
horaver*  with  lisited  funds  th.>  decisions  are  being  carefully 
conteotplated.  One  library  suggested  that  the  survey  should 
have  focused  its  attention  saore  on  compact  discs  and  videotapes. 
The  eB^hasis  for  videotape  because  it  is  an  ''eaerging"  forest. 

Currently,  however,  libraries  are  in  various  places  on 
the  spectrum.  Several  libraries  are  not  buying  audiovisuals 
in  order  to  improve  iheir  monograph  collections.  Purchases 
and  development  will  continue  in  the  future* 

Many  are  just  beginning  collections.  one  indication 
of  this  is  the  libraries  which  are  creating  a  separate  line 
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lt«ffi  for  audlovlsuaXa  in  thmit  bu^9t  for  1987  and  one  in 
1988* 

for  libraries  juat  beginning  their  audiovioual  coilections» 
t)iare  are  several  articlaa  in  the  prot^jaianal  literature 
ifhicli  «ay  help.  Videotape  ie  an  area  which  is  frequently 
covered.  Other  formats  are  usually  disctias^  under  their 
nases  such  as  records  and  slides- 

h  ?ood  overa!ll  article  on  videotape  is  Ray  Serabin's 
"Video  in  Public  Libraries i  A  Ouide  for  the  Perplexed."^ 
Re  discusses  sany  of  the  inportanv  things  to  consider  previous 
to  beginning  a  collection  of  videotapes.  Serabin's  argumnt 
for  video  is  that  "it  is  the  public  library's  unique  role,««to 
acquire  sarket  products  ba&ed  not  on  coasiercially  generated 
denands,  but  on  the  full  sfmctrua  of  cosmunity  information 
needs* Serabin  quotes  a  statistic  that  aays  forty  percent 
of  0»S.  households  own  a  videocassette  recorder  and  that 
videocassette  recorder  penetration  in  the  marKet  is  projected 
to  be  68.9  percent  by  1990,  Serabin'r:  guide  discusses  many 
topics  which  need  to  be  considered  before  videotapes  are 
purchased.  He  suggests  researching  your  own  comeunity  to 
discover  if  there  is  a  need  for  videotapes  and  gives  rec^-^ 
mndations  about  a  video  colxection  selection  policy.  S«rabin*8 
discussion  describes  feature  srideocassettes*  non'-theatrical 
videocasset teSf  and  children's  videocasset tes  and  gives 
definitions  and  usage  for  each  type.  A  source  list  is  included 
showing  where  to  find  video  reviews  video  wholesalers  and 
video  retailers. 


Within  another  five  years  audiovisual  aatariala  in  rural 
libraries  should  be  surveyed  again  in  order  to  see  the  trends 
and  changes.  Some  of  the  changes  I  recoaroi^  for  future 
surveys  are  already  included  in  the  body  of  this  te«t« 
Another  survey  might  be  sodified  to  includes 


Circulation  of  audiovisual  materials  and  equipmnt 

tMo  yaar  local  and  borrowed  conparison 

Include  the  tern  non-print 

^kAs  on  tape 

COC9»act  discs  (audio  CD) 

Specifics  on  rotating  collections  (for  examplet 
what  format (s)^  horn  many  Ite^  and  how  long  on  loan) 
Waiting  period  for  eaterials  and  equipment  (for 
exai^let     walk-ins  (sa«^  day)  or  reserved  in  advance 
(how  long?) 
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ThiB  survey  is  to  detaraine  w'-at  Kinds  of  audiovisual 
materials  are  owned  and  utwd  tiy  small  and  rural  libraries 
ssrvin^  jiopwlatioiis  o£  25,000  or  c'ef^r.  Also,  to  discover 
wliat  materials  are  borrowed  or  interlibrary  loaned  £ro« 
•itber  sources. 


HRTERIAM  AMD  EOTIPMEOT 

!•  What  type  of  audiovisual  materials  are  owned  by 
your  library?  (please  indicate  by  mimber  of 
titles  owned) 

videocassettes 

VHS   

BETA   

audiocassettes   

I6m0  films   

slides   

records   

other    


2.         miat  kinds  of  equipment  does  your  library  own? 

Please  indicatb  how  many  are  owned  by  your 
library* 


video  cassette  re  ^rder  {VCF) 
television  monitor 
audiocas setts  recorder 
16mffi  sound  projector 
Bliae  projector 
record  player 

other  .  


FACILITIES 

3,         Does  your  library  have  viewing  facilities  available? 
(circle  one)  Ves  No 

3 (a)  If  yes,  please  describe  what  type- 
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3(b)  Xf  no,   are  any  kind  o£  facilities  planned  for 
the  near  future?    Pleaee  describe. 


4*         Can  iHitrcmB  of  your  library  use  the  avai  lable  facilities? 

(circle  one)  Yes  tfo 

5*  Mhere  does  your  library  store  audiovisual  sateriale 
and  e<7uip)eent?  (EEasplei  under  or  at  a  coont- 
er/desk) 


6.         How  are  the  audiovisual  naterials  in  your  litaary 
paid    for?    (check  all  that  apply) 

purchased  through  library  funds   

ikMiation   

special  grant  or  funding   

other  


7m         How  is  the  audiovisual  equipment  in  your  library 
paid    for?     (check  all  that  apply) 

purchased  through  library  funds   

donation   

special  grant  or  funding   

other  


8.         Does  your  library        all  of  the  audiovisual  aaterials? 
(check  one) 

yes   

no,  only  partially   

none  at  all 


9.         Does  your  library  borrow  audiovisual  materials  froa 
other  sources? 

(circle  one)  Yes  lio 

10»         irhere  does  your  library  borrow  froa?     (check  all 
that  apply) 
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oth«r  librariea 
district 
local 
special 

other  


Il«         Does  your  library  participate  in  a  collection  rotation 
prograa? 

(circle  one)  Yes  Bo 

12*         If  yes  to  the  above  question,  with  nhos? 


13*         How  sre  the  audiovisual  aaterials  transi^rted  to 
your  library?    (check  all  that  apply} 

U,S»  Postal  Service 
Professional  Delivery  Systra 

{Cxasplet    United  Parcel  Service)  .  . 

Private  vehicle   

Xnterlibrary  delivery  — 
other  


14.         Does  your  library  circulate  audiovisual  mterials 
and    equipment  to»     (circle  all  that  apply) 

a)  staff  only  b)  individual  patrons  c)  i^trona 
who  belong  to  organisation    d^  other  (please  descril]«} 

videocasaettea 


VHS 

a 

b 

c 

d 

BETA 

a 

b 

c 

d 

audiocassettea 

a 

b 

c 

d 

16mm  filffis 

a 

b 

c 

d 

slides 

n 

b 

c 

d 

records 

a 

b 

c 

d 

other 

a 

b 

c 

d 

VCR 

tv  monitor 
audic^ass.  rec 
16mm  sound  proj* 
slide  projector 
record  player 
ot he  r  


abed 
abed] 
abed' 
abed] 
abed' 
f%  h  c  d 
abed' 
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15«         What  aat«rial8  And  c^uipoant  «r«  restricted  to  qm 

only  in  the  library?  (che^-ls  all  that  apply) 

V  ideocaaaettes 

VH5  ,  

BETA   

audiocassettea  2  

lenm  £ilB8   

ml  idea   

records  " 

otlwr  


video  caasette  r^iorder  (V€^) 
television  aonitor 
audiocaaaette  recorder 
16a»  at^nd  projector 
slide  projector 
record  player 
other  . 


16*         Does  your  library  include  audiovisual  aateriala 
in  ita  budget  as  a  separate  line  itea? 

(circle  one)      Yea  No 

17.  Audiovisual   budget   (or  approxinate  amount  spent 

on  average)  in  19B67  9  

18.  Overall  library  b^get  in  1M67  $  


19.  If  your  library  charges  a  circulation  fee  Cor  the 
use  of  audiovisual  materials  and  equipment 
or  an  overdue  fee  for  late  return  please  indicate 
hem  such  is  charged* 

circulation  overdue 
fee  ($}         fee  {$) 

videocassettes 

aiK!iocassettes     

16ma  films    . 

si  idea    ^_ 

records    ^ 

other   


video  caasette  reorder  (VCH) 
television  mnitor 
audiocassette  player 
16Ba  sound  projector 
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c  i  r  cu  lat  Ion  overdue 

fee  {$)  fee  ($) 

slide  projector  ^  ^   

recorder  projector     

other     

theak  you  for  your  tise  and  aeai stance  1 1 1 1 

neeee  add  any  reearks  atout  the  survey  or  audiovisuaX  mteriale 
and  equipmnt  here* 


ERIC 
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1.  Serabln*  Ray*  "Vidootapa  in  l^ubllc  tibrariesi 
h  Qttide  for  the  Perplexed."  Library  Jottroal  112,  9  (ffay 
1$,  19a7}t  29^33. 

2.  Ibid,  ps  29. 
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Haxyi  K.  Henley,  FhUl 

Dirate-,  Naortheafit  B/egjitmsH  (kaaltaar  far  Rwal  Devdopmoi^ 
D^paitnifint  of  AgricuUural  Emmnics  and  Ruial  Soddogy 
Tto  Bonnqrlvaiiia  State  Univmify 


X  ^  atlmiA  to  Icgr  oiA  Boam  oT  the  chaTigjng  dlimreh>M  of  luml  Aia»ta 
and  th»  tmids-dentogn^phk,  eoo»Gxnk,  aid  sekded  ottos-aa  seen  tgr  othen 
and  mym^  I  wi&  pnwida  primarily  mit&maly  Northeart  icglomlf  and 
Patuugivania  pmpGtAim,  I  will  l^y  cut  flosne  poBcy  Ofrtkaia  Rzid  finaQjr 
waMWt  an  ajsproach  for  detennining  the  aituaticsi  in  jror  case  and  honr  to 
hiipkma^  a  jdoo  of  actjosn. 

Hib  firat  part  h  iBrgsSy  atatistkal,  but  raUi^  tlmn  ooneentvatinK  en  tito 
ftf»tiHMfft,  par  ae,  I  urpe  you  to  think  flixmt  thaae  dimgnrioro  sod  trends  aa 
^my  apply  to  your  utuatkm*  Your  aiavioe  area  k  w^qim  ffA  nu»t  iotarfim 
vlth  state,  xe^mal,  nrtknal,  aral  intematkul  dfamaydqivy  and  txwda  Bxm 
can  you  do  thb? 

The  lart  part  of  the  paper-which  Dr.  Vovidc  dMn*t  ask  for,  but,  Vm  saxe, 
had  an  ktea  I  cxmkbii  roKSt  the  temptatiGn-I  hqpe  wiB  hrfp  you  pot  these 
dimmtois  BDd  ireaiB  into  a  usdid  focus  and  cm  bi^  upon  the  h^drop 
provided  bgr  Representative  Wq^'is  keynote  eddress  and  §afd  into  tfia 
remaining  ficpnenta    the  amference.  Prwn  thb  petqpective,  l^a  begia 

I  brfifive  emyone  wcmki  agree  that  iutbI  America  has  weaH^and  a  aeries 

d  eooDon^       social  crtees  kx  the  kaA  20  y^ura  TUs^  hi  qiite  of  tl»  ftel 

that  Just  a  few  shiari  yean  ago,  sm  intmfa^ed  by  Beralieu  C1988}  in  Us  book 

Tte  Ihtfal  Sxith  in  Criffl^  Omgemes  fa- tl^  Putuig 

Tbe  overall  health  nird  America  wu  be&ved  to  he  riiowiiw 
signs  of  a  m^Jor  nsmga^  Piqmlatkm  growth  was  twdiing  nearfy  au 
segments  of  the  rural  kmdKsqpe  (Beate,  H^xmn,  V^;  IMii^  et 
aL,  19B5}.  T)«3  mam^dmhie^  agrici^uie,  iQininft  and  emErg^based 
se^ois  were  expandmg  and  addSi^  ^toigth  to  the  eocsHsnies  of  mazQr 
nnal  conununit^  (Beale  and  F\«^tti  11^  Msxtixm,  1966;  Fdho; 
1986X  Conumnlly  uasd  indices  well-being  Uudi  as  p^  capita  inonne 
mad  p»aons  in  poverty)  were  be^ndn^  to  imvMs  evitem  that  tte 
n^QLfe  of  rural  dUxms  was  sbwlly  improving  (Henry,  aLf  196^ 
Swansea  ami  Stees,  i^;  Winter,  l^X  Suxeb^,  rural  America  hid 
finally  arrived. 
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Om  decade  of  the  19SQs  brought  havoc  to  the  nnal 
eoiBitiydde.  A  cranWnatian  of  intonatkaid  and  domestic  Sates  cawed 
^52?°^  J?^  *f  ^  operatoiB  (Eoommic  Refleanfa 

SovioB,  198S;  xdSSs;  IMSbX  While  the  MidweetiBn  &tm  belt  iaitiaSy 
cnminiwdfld  muA  of  the  attentka.  aibeecitmit^  becsme  too  cteor 
t^fite  "Sum  aiafe"  ms  iiKae  thtta  a  Rfidwaet  phmwinwion,  but  a 
mmaaiuu  ^  diawima  Several  >e|»r<a  put  us  on  r«Ak»  that 
™™^iepen&iit  eDmmunitks  were  eaqpotaxiag  severe  Bt**'  gtnsg  as 
B  onsetpience  of  the  tmAted  iGum  eoounqr.  lAiSstanatdlr,  stzabis 
"**J^,J'^*'l,f*'*™?*  ^  ™^  tocaKlieB  having  Kttte  d^KodetDoe 
cm  agrfcailfaire  da*  and  Ufbtidt,  1986;  U«8on,  1986;  Mudler. 
PWftjfis  W  bL.  1987;  Reeder.  IMT;  UA  Senate.  1986X  Such  stnans 
wB8beo«  pmofted,  in  lai^  part»  hy  a  letxfaichmfint  or 
cmymtinuatwn  in  the  aetivittes  of  tlwir  mam^ffitixriiur  indintiks 
Ofaayet  f-,  1888;  MartiiMS,  198S;  WiUchw  1986X  TIwib  by  the 
i»M-19BQb.  became  aH  too  evitfait  that  tlw  crisis  envibraed  many 
sedoiB  of  nizal  sockly  fa^md  ^riculture. 

In  many  raq»Gta,  t^M  eecaomk  and  aoda^  tnnbhins  that  have 
made  praaeaoe  &it  acnes  nnal  areas  of  the  U.S.  in  nemt  vean 
have  fooed  nnal  devekponent  issues  to  be  jikaed  on  the  priority  list 
of  Hams  being  ddbated  at  the  federal  bi»1  state  levds. 

us  examine  theee  Itenm  in  more  detaO,  b^mning  nataoiM^y  md 
woridng  mar  vay  to  PeniMyJvania. 


^faawwIlY-What  Haimened      the  MovaiMmt  f«^}^9 

A  Hisnffinmt  event  calted  Ihe  pofnilatian  tunianamd"  occunvd  in  the  late 
ISeOs.  It  became  msi  tmd&A  aad  roeaanable  ht  1972.  the  fin4  tims  in 
mate  than  160  years,  the  pi^mlatiai  growth  rate  was  hi^  in  nwal  anas 
than  in  uiban  areas,  M^Us  a  ^i£m  in  tl^  national  Krth  zate  (B«leX  TTie 
lesflons  fia-  that  {dtenomenon  are  still  hdag  debated  by  demc^taidsre.  -nje 
P«9Hdatioa  tuniarouod  ia  the  19608  did  result  in  a  nual  pc^nilation  growth  of 
44  peroeia  Between  1970  and  1980,  this  c&mbed  to  ISA  peicent,  with  a  nmd 
popidatiim  huarrase  of  8.4  millib}  of  Ruial  DewlofHiKiitX 

Hiis  growth,  immer,  -was  not  uni&nn  acroes  tte  United  States.  Fau 
fcctOES  seem  to  have  inSuenced  this  ur  .vamess  nast.  Ihese  were  the  growth 
of  the  codractive  imh^tiks,  expanskm  d"  the  resort  imiurfries,  the  idocatkm 
of  persons  of  retirement  age^  and^  the  location  of  a  four-year  coUege  or 
uoiverBi^. 

If  theee  were  the  trends  during  the  60s  end  70s,  what  are  the  cumot 
traodsP  Rkhter  xepwU  that  mm-n^ro  growth  has  slowed  considemb^  while 
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msixo   gmwth   imnwand;   ttms,  ending  the  inben   to  rural  poindalkn 

tammml    He  finilttsr  utes,  bomm.  that  wngnHfai  reorestioaal 

diaratofatfca  rf  nm-metro  mmlies  ostfriv^  to  mtoA  n^rac^  Ba  MWrts 

tbat  pai^ie<»es  fis*  nnrd  aroas  tmabi  m  an  fmptttaitf  nosm  ftr  movii^ 

Mindock     aL  asd  LfaJiter  at  aL  im&ate  that  nooaoomanie  betm  hava  beoome 

increaaiii^  inqxatant  madtatora  of  ag»^|pac^  n^rrtkn  aid  that  wa^tzo 

popdErtkm  ffrowth  chmog  Urn  WTte  is  higEfy  In  raral,  ittA  wfan*  ataoa 

Purthanno^  the  VSDfJEBS  SbOy,  Rmri  Eeammk  Dwabimcnt  to  tha 

l^Qg   Raoaripg  far  fee  Future  atatad  Tlural  pcqaitetsm  treaib  Asix«  the 

1S8QB  have  letuniedi  to  tte  gWHrotod  ^tedBoea  ti  tte  19GQ9  a^  ISfiQn 

AlrooBt  half  of  all  iMmsSxo  eaonSkB  (1^60)  kat  pqn^ttoi  dmiii^  IM&SQ,  or 

2i>  timaa  the  number  (460)  during  the  TOa    Doxiog  l^ShBS,  naal  arei» 

fliqpaitenoad  a  nrt  outm^patfan  «f  fi92j^ 

PojHJatiop  de(£s8  and  oiitin%tation  are  eonoentratad  to  the 
Ffadi»  aiB{  Wfiiteni  Com  fikdt>  tmt  have  xaesitlbr  fipne^  to  tha  tower 
Great  Lakes  repm  and  parts    the  South. 

Slow  popolatism  growth  and  outro^rstfan,  thoi^  fa^^rr^^ 
de^i»  to  tha  pei^Bmanoe  cf  rural  aoonwikc,  do  m4  Moeasui^  mean 
that  tl»  remai^ng  pqjmbt&m  is  toipoi^aiB}^  or  that  csmmunitka  Issk 
esaen^  servfeaa  and  fiadUtiea.  to  hdt,  to  sosae  az^  thoae  id»  alay 
bditod  may  be  better  and  the  cnmmunitfes 
rath^tfaraafadc,  oTpiddm&ciBtieaiBroim,  1987bX 

rfatfapaBv-What  Haroenfld  to  fee  Oompoaitten  rfPaori^ 

Apitetton  diangB  to  afase  and  gOK^rapMe  distiito^  is  bid;  one  aspect  6r 
coDSidefBtfaii  bgr  persona  prov^Bog  servkea  to  nnal  ar^  Anrfhar  fl%»^fin»^ 
aspect  is  the  nature  and  stmctuia  of  this  pojmlatkta.  Today,  one  to  every  four 
Aroeikam  {or  S7  mSBkm  peq^  fives  to  noiumtoipc^itan  areaa  (Office  of  ftnal 
DeviAqarait).  Twenty-ci^  pment  of  the  American  popubtioa  18  years  of 
age  and  umte  lives  to  rural  axe»9  <Stem)  as  to  onafehd  (11  milBoi)  of  tl^ 
natkn'b  total  eUeriy  (Ifebeit  &  WiUdnaoD).  Rural  persons  onttoi^  to  tag 
bditod  uiten  persons  to  yema  trf  formal  educatimi.  High  sctoMi  dropout  rates 
are  iifgtm  to  rural  arwk  Ftod^.  cn^-migratkn  was  heavy  for  h^  adiool 
gnriuatea  and  far  persons  with  faur  m  more  years  eoltege  to  noiin»teo  areas 
(Hea^  a&d  Price,  4X 
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BagiCPalhwWhat  HapoeMd? 

Beginning  fai  the  1960-70  period,  the  I^fortkesst  vegkmla  noam^ropditan 
anas  eKpakneed  larger  imA  migraticBi  tates  than  thaU  tepcrted  ia  its 
»fi*Kq»Iiten  plBOBB.  Thus  the  regkm  led  the  oatkn  ia  the  dismatie  pqwlatam 
levcmte  by  at  knst  cm  full  decade  (c£  Brown  and  WaidweQ,  1980;  Lubff  and 
aeahr.  1970;  Hawlay  and  Mazie,  1982;  Sofianko  and  WIQiains,  igSOX  This 
piMem  dlfferantial  populflttm  inacnuaite  wiUi  the  ntaunetroiXitUsn  aieas 
givwing  sum  nifMfy,  and  to  ao^  de^ae  at  the  eapeaae  of  the  le^onlB 
wwtoycHtan  areas,  coirtiaufid  into  the  18706  and  fir^  half  of  the  1880b  (Staahr 
and  Lakiff,  1885;  LanoeU,  1988X  TWs  namatra  growth  unkjue  to  the 
Nartfaeaat  icgkn  in  the  806  88  it  was  in  the  6(k 

Tim  Northeast  gnaa%  had  a  higjua-  jmiportioa  of  obkr  pemaa  b  1960; 
however,  it  was  dearly  not  t]»  region  with  ths  laigest  irarenea  in  eldedy 
pqwlatiQD  &r  the  &cade  of  the  70s.  A  further  evahmt^  waa  that  chains 
fa  the  niroAer  ^  f^iexfy  varied  Igr  tl»ir  ^  of  ra^ooe  (Chawibnl  A  aL, 
19S7X 


itaMthKMir   »»»>(«»» 


•adtUer,  ISBD  lU  UJ  114       118  M 

WMO  87S  I7JJ  175      «L1  tU 


nmnm  es  and  aUar,  1S80  la?  ttS  JOJ      m  AS 

<*«a»»»«  aftl  lU  W«       4&8  IBLB 


flBaadddar,  an  m  ttut  ttT      as  M 
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TUm  gvmfl  pcvubitto  nmdxr  tmwimi  relaUvdty  the  mmd  fia-  &9  1S7IK80 
docade  Ao^  11*900,000  pesaem  fir  PeniisyivBsii8.  Ftan^ytvsuiia  has  the 
lai|BBt  fund  populatam  in  ttm  nrtioo  (^brat  S^fiOQ^OOOX  In  adtfitko,  ft  has  a 
oootfaiuQl^  aging  poinitotksL  £5  y&m  dT  age  md  cUer  increswd  Igr  SLl 

p&mA  b^tmm  19TO  and  1^  COaws  Update  IX  Of  paitkidar  bnpact  to 
iwbI  Ubmries  is  the       that  Bem^ylvania  maks  fourth  in  iSitemqr 

rates  Mcoidlng  to  the  Slate  Secretary  EduoUicra,  Tbomas  (Hhd  Cite  Dai^ 
OAeglmi,  6X  WlOle  speskbig  id  Fenn  St^  he  stated,  lit»ac7  in 
Boinij^vania  to  &r  fitm  what  tt  shcaiM  be  and  j»tctan»  thivi^hoiit  tl»  fltato 
and  tP«m  Stale]  IfeivOTlty  are  Ixdog  te^mmtod  to  bdp  this  prabkm" 
OlUX  He  stmidd  add  at  Oarkn  lAdvmitgr  of  Fennq^hrania.''  Aoxe^^ 
to  the  1880  Orasos*  61  petto^  of  tlai  poi»bittai  28  years  age  and  ofSR 
more  than  2l5  miUicm  Psm^^vania  neideiits  C35  panoent  vs.  68  potent  far  tite 
natiiBi}  over  have  i»A  empteted        sdiod  ax^  of  that  i*T»*ipt*f«.  82 

peroent  (1331|fiS9}  haw  cmpl^  8  yetts  er  less  of  fennal  edufi^ien 
(Dqntn^  rf  EducattoX  FWheimTO,  the  Institi^  ftr  the  Skody  cf  Aibdt 
laeracgr,  Feon  State  Univenify,  e^imales  that  ebmit  ene^tUrd  ef  the 
pqindatfasi  in  Banrsfi^vania    finurtional^  ilHt^nte  (AdonrX 

Viavr*  OS^  reports  that  near^  L25  wSSSm  rural  mAknts  in 
Pmifisylvania  ware  serml  by  fledgling  mifastandard  liteEika  or  wm 
unscrwl  by  any  Uteaiy.  ^qmsdmat^  anc^her  BSfiOO  vera  served  by 
libiazieB  with  smka  pcqmtetks^  imtter  5^  ^66X  C&tsieiy,  Oiese  fiutes 
l^gIs^i^  the  dssdutdy  critical  nte  cf  rural  IQxneuries  in  trying  to  reocaieSe  ite 
need  &r  nnnl  education  with  the  levd  (tf*  tarrait  series. 

Juies  (18S8)  poskslat^  that  FemuyhaniA  pojfmtatten  is  rmse 
setttod  yfk  mobile  in  that  there  are  mm  fiuniBes  wHh  two  monbera  of  the 
heiadioM  ba^og  careers 

Again,  let  me  tum  to  the  Rural  Eeonomig  Develcpmeiit  in  tl»  IflSOg  A 

jSummfgy  itxr  a  dtoar  and  oa^ise  treatment  of  tl^  danaiskn  of  twsI  Amoka. 

Ecoiwnfc  Sttuafem  Natimaltv 

Wh3e  grmth  and  eooi^mik  vit^ty  were  the  dnminwt  rural 
timses  in  tltt  197(k,  structmal  dmngs  eecmamtc  felocatfan  have 
beoome  overrUing  rmal  teues  in  tlm  10BO&  In  reoeiA  deo^e^  the 
rural   eoonoo^   haa   shifted   bom   l^avy   d^endenoe   on  natural 
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scMimteaed  ialutfiieB  to  warn  idianoe  go  manafiirtming  nd 
wrsteB  iadustiieB,  mah  cf  it  in  hm-ve^  km-tm  jol)&  TUs 
xestradnring  hm  nsal  vbss  open  to  raoiA  in 
Vndat&a  tedmobgies,  wUth  eq^pear  to  hare  roduced  tMr  cunmBliUw 
podtfam  in  the  nattoial  aai  kOxsna^omi  eoomany.  At  the  sBim  tiow, 
tte  mm  eooranv  Im  beooroe  moe  dos^  tied  with  natiooal 
l^ftd  mwnnrfffB,  malaag  ft  more  sanative  to  diai^  in  maop 
eoBina^  pdigr,  biainesB  qnJes,  and  gloliei  fiompetition.  events, 
cnMAofld  with  bngi^anding  weaknesaes  in  the  niiai  ecoiKsny,  have 
le^  to  Mgnfflcant  proUems  in  some  araaa^  reisb«  queetions  «bout  the 
«»fl!ir « tuml  areas  to  adiqd. 

 In  tlffi  1S80B,  Amntnn^  to  aevoal  inhnttfes  ini^xBtaia  to  noal 

(^Ptlculture,  mining  and  assiBr>  «ad  mano&cturin^  v«,i,|fid, 
Mag  vm  would  nonnaqsr  be  kal  or  repaaa  prabicans  into  a 
wa&qnad  nsal  dediiv  of  natiiattl  jHxqjntiimsw 

.  Sgy  RW^  Job  Oinwth  and  Hhih  Unemolowiig^  Rural 
^^qmit  f^nwth  bukb  1979  (the  peak  of  the  last  busiiwaB  tydgd  has 
Mowar  than  inban  cani^iryment  growth:  4  v&  14  peitad.  Sbw 
^  concentiBled  in  tlM  mrttaal  mwuiees  ood  gpods-imdiaiiK 
iiwustries.  Gom&s  ifepes^Ung  m  mining  and  enogy  exbBdttoai 
^^fymm  th^  total  emp^moit  &«£ne  1^  9JS  potent,  while 
^[naisure  counties  diowad  vHuaUy  no  gnnrth  sod  mannl^Aurii^ 
onoties  grew  tgr  cniy  Z7  peroont. 

iSf^  acomany     imficated  by  high  unerajdqymenl 
rai^  MtBTB  than  1,000  nual  csMmtiaB  had  annual  vamnfioyiaaA  tatm 
»  P™>*  «  «  ISSa  aaemptoyment  nrta  aie 

eraeenti^  ra  the  manu^uxmg  ommties  of  tbe  &nith  and  IS^  and 
tte  mining  and  enefgjr  csunties  of  Appa]»:faia,  the  Golf  Coasts  and 
B«ta«d  areas  e£  the  Itorthwest.  iWigh  low»  in  agiiculfanal  areas, 
vam^kvumA  mtss,  fia-  technkal  reasGeos,  are  a  good  mffiasure  of 
econcmnic  Mress  for  theae  artm. 


BcOBOroic  gtaBtionB-.Repini^l|Y 

Here  I  turn  to  Lu!«^  et  aL  (1986)  6a  this  dimenston  of  xund  ameika.  7bo 
vqgfm'is  share  of  UAsi  U  A  onptoynMot  (kdii»d  bma  30  penait  to  1968  to  23 
penmt  in  1978  Smilariy,  t}»  xGglon%  riiare  a  natknal  mmni&cturing 
eoq^iyaiant  &&  from  about  34  percent  in  1962  to  25  peiceat  in  1978  (FuDar, 
l^X  While  tbe  has  not  beea  diaradlerised  by  a  dcroinant  agikidtwal 
anl  i^her  extiwrthne  industiy  labor  anspooent.  jobs  in  ttee  aw  ikdined 
dmtog  this  pertod,  with  ^nowii^  iepea^a^^  on  noa-fenn  sraites  for  economk; 
supsxxi  (cCDeavers  and  Brown,  1984;  Biqxat  of  The  Northeast  Rutal 
I>Bv^iiai^  Pn^ram  &eak^  Cknnnuttee,  1W4;  Sdunidt  et  aL,  1M5X  Ihe 
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nigioii  has  a  rd^vdtjr  greater  flhare  ef  ita  mfkgpamA  fivoe  in  manufkiiiring; 
fiimn^  inaimncB^  real  e^te,  aid  aarvks  than  the  natfoo,  with  a  Isas  than 
nattad  avcgns^  diaia  to  aericulture;  ftt^^tiy,  &hayt  ^  mUog, 
re^aoHs  fonnar  rehaiK»  cbi  nondiaable  goods  frnidiHthm  has  4iramatkal^ 
fihiftad  losmnb  th»  mara^ctuiB  of  dinabte  goods.  Aggxanpaayisog  tiris  intanid 
ladMributkn  aspbynwit  ccnecntiation  ia  tha  inmiifling  diaie  of  noal 
wonicsi  In  the  hbor  taua,  with  oootoued  regjtana}  fafab  U^r  tihan  natioml 
ndaa*  IVosmt^,  tl»  abc  New  Bo^bnd  itedoa  tiq^  Biraac  tha  top 
natiomBy  in  Tata  ti  unempbgFment  (New  HmiqwWia  b  Number  1  witti  2J5 
peiceni^  and,  in  fact,  Ddaware,  Maiylaad,  and  New  Jenqr  Jdn  these  ^  states 
fai  eoqwctetting  k«»  than  6^  perasot  unempicgniMni. 

A  growing  nonme^qixililan  pofadatfan  and  dun^gh^g  in&stzld  and  bbca* 
ftro  compuHltfoiis  ha^  inumdiate  impads  on  tl»  ntftsal  lesonro  haea 
S^fipolScsnt  land  use  changes^  fnan  ^gikidtinsl  rad  finart  pnahaiifln  to 
enQianded  aadfer  new  fasUentia!*  €Oouneitbl»  ft^il  fudi^fftriSrf  Jeyp^cifitCTt  have 
oocurrad,  Tte  ctensiity  of  tha  regton's  population,  ceqitod  with  hi|^  integrated 
tniu£|)Q{tatkai  rad  cognmunication  nelworius,  have  oMtoftaited  to  tha 
devdopn^t  of  tto  nomnebopcdyitan  pmiph«gr  of  tha  Northeast.  UnBks  tha 
North  Central  and  Southern  icj^aos,  oDiOiniffld  decSna  of  ^griciittore  in  tha 
regfam  hn  makA  altenathre  sdwnes  for  the  PTBservation  cf  tend  fa  hx^BBim 
imaxtdfag  wnthase  cf  itewtomient  rMits,  twe  vafaie  MseaamgH^  ^simfay. 
vMte  the  n^kmal  trend  has  been  the  reverae,  nam^  the  faBv  cf  land  (Uiee^ 
1^  XaAsIT  and  FWck,  1^  Roberta,  1982X  One  reason  that  the  carmA  rural 
crisis  b^  limited  imp^  firom  fannine  is  that  there  was  little  or  m  hi|^  priced 
hual  availfiUe  fixr  fenning,  if  so,  it  lAen  can  be  bbU  fixr  dai^ekimMit  at  a 
j/st^  if  tha  jbrsn  Igoes  ttn^Jer."  The  Rgko  also  ia  marked  tgf  its  laigs  mnniNff 
dT  nonhidiwlrial  jaivate  Ibert  lanil<9ws^  (otS  miffion)  who  aoeonni  ftr  the 
vast  nsj^^nity  of  forest  healings  in  tte  lagfam  (Florost  Satisties  for  the  United 
Sates^  IVnx 

Chai^^ng  uses  of  livid  cod  tli^  ^Msno^aiog  pattcvn  of  iwitt^iep^Ui^n 
industriaHzatka)  ^ao  oontributa  to  the  dggradatkm  of  the  regionAs  *^fltff*TB^ 
rescanoe  hsm.  The  jaoUem  cf  d^posal  cf  sdkl  wastes  and  the  Asig»  fiom 
mnnic^  waste  water  treatn^  pfante  is  eoiiQXHnided  bgr  tite  presenoe  of  ksrgB 
ii^ropolitan  oenteis  filffi  their  nfinmftrtqxAHan  eountefparta^  have  found 
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&  iBfBeuH  to  locate  and  baQd  new  UmdBQB  to  x«plfM»  thoee  earms£fy  bdog 
phased  oiA.  OompmoidBi^  this  aitu^kn  Is  the  kschh^  odT  hsmy  m^ste  and 
oOior  omtaminateB  faito  grcwmdmter  woA  tar  and  iodivkfaid  mrter 

Biq^iiBa  Tto  fakoii&aiioa  of  aeveral  ef  ttie  natknlB  woirt  hraatbw  waste 
flites  in  mir  i^m  fsSO^Hi^  tfaa  ffowiag  puUie  coofiem  over  eitemal 
ftwwfato^  with  iadaetxial  aqianfikm  aid  devdqnm^  Indtstiial 
wrtiOTtortfaMV  eepedalljr  finom  the  tObrast*  b  also  tsaprnMssg  the  iq^'b 
ntftvd  moime  base  in  tte  ef  add  jme^f^tkm,  Man;^  of  tte  takse  in 
&m  NtartlMaat  have  si^feied  eerkm  teses  rf  plant  Boi  aidnud  ^  as  a  result 
of  dfyiwwfaig  pH  levcfe,  and  faKn»8ing  evicteooe  is  bdng  aaqpOed  iribidi 
smarts  attmd  growth  and  ytaid  qfdm  fiv  the  fimst  rosoarce  (Dodbin|^, 
iraS;  Hi^diinson  and  Hav;^  ISSC^Brnges,  1BS4X 

AB  oT  these  dbm^  and  lavseiinBe  of  gmwth  aia  aanbf  at  a  time  wticn 
theiB  has  been  itecreaaed  avaUaU%  of  federal  leranm.  Ttm  km  of  csrtdn 
catqprica!  and  block  grants,  and  tte  dadh^  in  in^podance  of  a  natioaial  raral 
iVBodB,  have  obbM  wMftfaimd  Imv^  on  the  t^^sa^B  snsB  and  rural 
w™"^  (McDoweO  et  aL,  19^  With  new  dtisens  and  diflfarent 
**«***W»l*fc  pnifiks,  local  municipalities  are  &cing  immased  ^anands  for  new 
asAbr  eapai^  gmnimeaeitd  smdcea  Tim  growth  of  ftomimmtt^  in  the 
peiipheiy  has  also  higMtfitad  the  need  better  tnmft  ^^craa  And 
becmiss  if  jaqpams  oT  (^griad  mBfaitenance,  miidi  ni  the  eilsting  iS^xw^, 
road,  and  infiBStmeture  of  tha  rural  Nc^theast  is  in  diarepafa*.  Based 

cm  these  and  other  fiatoB,thg|^^ 


JK^oIation  Im  been  pow  t2mni^»iA  the  csntmy.  Tte  1965  povaty  of  t}» 
aonmata)  poindatkm  was  18  J  percaent,  con^^ared  with  12.7  permit  rf  the  n^n 
pqMatkn.  The  metro  poverty  rata  has  been  felling  during  the  naeomy  fivm 
tl»  -Boession     the  eariy  lasJe,  but  the  xKmmelro  rate  has  aoi  (Brown,  1987b, 

Ql 

^  oui^nxisan  with  intan  X88ideiit8>  the  gap  in  Bvexage  per  o^ta  foosme 
osnowed  sfi^  in  1965-73,  hai  it  wMened  durfog  1B7M4. 

A  e?«Btflr  nimber     peoi&  fidlhig         the  poverty  Bns  five  ia  nml  aieu 
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than  fat  thd  lAitted  Stales  as  a  vAnoiB  (14  pmrnl  m.  11  pment)  and  mm  m 

Hm  wcakiqg  poor."*  In  1^  tte  rural  pomly       was  183  pmoal  18.7 

pexoent  fin*  s^xo  arBm^   The  o^tni        haa  slim  the  last  laxntav 

while  the  noom^  late  haa  moi  (ISEDA/ESX  Fiixtheniime»  ^^aties  gi^hexed 

ha  1879  plimd  21  peroent  oT  all  nonm^itipolitan  indivUiiala  over  tl»  ^  of  65 

bdw  the  poveiiy  kivd.  13  peimt  of  iMtxtipditaii  teG^nta  hi  tlut  ^ 

geoup  aySexed  a  similar  &la 

Charactarirtka  of  the  noms^io  poc^*  differ  from  tbiae  of  the 
metio  poor*  Ncsm^ro  poor  are  more  likely  to  be  dtetyf  while,  ud 
reside  in  the  South.  Wf»lc  tiKvt  is  mia^  hi|^  hi  poor  unoirtro 
fiunffies  than  amoi^  cOm  pofmlattai  grcmpa  Over  two-thinte  of  poor 
nmms^  fiumto  at  least  cm  irater  and  a  fmirth  had  two  or 
nM«e  wosfcera.  As  a  remitt,  th»  alrurturs  and  poalbraianoe  of  nind 
labor  markets  have  an  hnpmlant  bearing  m  rural  pomty  (Brown, 
1987b»5X 

Tte  mban-rural  gap  pov^lea  aB  afi^wts  cf  a  rural  resiifaQt^  S&,  Across 
Axnezfea*  iwearcfaerB  have  Siui^  hij^ber  in&nt  and  maternal  mortality  latae  in 
xtnai  aieu^  In  addition,  «9  percent  of  aU  siArtaodaid  fttwrit^  e^t  be  iaund 
in  these  parts  of  the  ooyntiy,  i^ddh  ctmt^  on^  34  pemnt  of  the  natto^ 
pqnilHtten,  Rural  eUerly  occapy  a  diapn^poiiioaaate  share  of  the  nattols 
subfitamhid  boiisiQg.  Tea  pmesA  of  aU  nesmetso  oonnlies  042)  aio 
catcsjoraed  lyr  the  iedm)  go^vemment  as  pcisMent  poveaiy  omntte  Q^wionDe^ 

ax 

Nonm^ro  lesiABiils  oonthme  to  lag  behind  nsctoi  residesKts  in 
edmatko.  Ihe  gap  fisr  hi|^  ad»cd  mnfk^m  has  p^ri^hsd  st  about 
10  pofooitage  pdnia  since  1960,  sikI  the  gap  far  ool^ge  completion  has 
widened  smoe  t)^  The  o^tmAcionmcArD  gsp  m  edt^tkai  for 
minorittes  is  even  w&ter.  Low  edwattaial  attaiomant  and  h^^ 
iiUtcroqy  and  sdtod  dropout  mtes  are  especialfy  oonunm  in  the  South. 
Low  q^ei^iog  ibr  pul&  sctooliQg  in  tJ^  South  m^ps^  that  Btlle 
progress  is  bdr^  made  in  redt^ing  the  te^m*^  educatiaiial 
dte^vanti^  (Bmwn,  l^Tb,  Bl 

Bciyiomie  Styatkim-BBgmsylvan^ 

SSgniBeant  changes  have  occurred  in  the  ^ructiue  of  rural  oomnuinittos,  in 
tl»  sise  and  viaUUty  of  fianns,  in  pattesnos  of  teu)  cwi^rahip  sai  in  tte 
dqntande  asA  i^foiities  §ar  uses  of  our  natural  resowoea  Rapid  growth  of  the 
r^i&m  population  and  as^anitant  shifts  in  the  mimbere     time  invrfved  in 
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noD^rindturalfy  rdated  tga^kffmssA  ia  our  rural  Mmn^^iiijftw  have  pmmAoi 
mm  Bodal,  flooDmoie.  awi  political  pt^mm.  Wih  increaaed  growth  f«r»^ 
faKi«»id  dttnands  fisr  adsting  and  in  aams  casoB,  new  servicsa  CSvea  ths 
financtel  conatiainta  under  whidi  maqy  Prnmortvania  T^Btfpg  opeiate,  it 
ivaaU  be  iB^panKfeat  to  by  to  laovkb  aU  aervtes  la  damouL  Siwfy  dOEsv^ 
ar^  reoefvs  dilfereat  flows  of  ndgraate  and  hava  vaiied  scxaodenKiinqthk  aad 
eoouBate  stiucturea,  needs  will  also  diflfer.  Not  unexpectedly,  these  ehifta  wem 
Infected  ri^iiScaat  alteratioos  ta  I^mu^h^alals  extant  industrial  and 
wmqwtto  profiles. 

cna  koka  ^  tte  jiattanis  U  commiaiil^  growth  and  dedhie  diirii«  the 
1870^  &G«b.  the  wnton  half  and  t}»  "^ard  coal"  sraes  if  the  state  had  a 
&db>e  ef  the  imductive  age  cohota  (ia«4  yraza  of  ^)  and  an  sunase  fai  the 
yarn  of  age  ami  ever  odiots.  Wh2e  tl^  UJ5.  s^^me^  grew  W  penwt 
fitBB  Peonqrlvania  fiuffwed  a        loss  in  joba.   This  was  di»  to 

&e&iea  in  iaboar  needs  in  heavy  and  eneigy  indimtri^  In  growth 
wwwnritfaa,  denands  for  anainuisfy  sanka  and  &dlitke.  induding  lasaxy 
een^SB,  oe  ibmUb  to  te^  pwe  with  the  wtaamer  demaKte.  Canwaa^,  ia 
growth  d^hit  eoRummittes,  ths  chalteoge  is  the  maifa^prf  f£  the  astaUidied 
inftwteuctorB  ia  iight  of  &diaii«  revenue  soiovw.  Even  in  pofnlatkn 
gnwlkaldjto  eraaraunities.  aammm  (tenands  are  evcrdiai^iDg  in  ihese 
nganb  b  tlw  direi^  mosne,  mrt  kss,  servtos  and  fidlitiee.  Asms  m) 
stated  that  in  Httebun^  health  care  (boepitalH}  is  the  hngest  empk^  with 
Universitiee  ranking  Becond.  A  Btartllng  tumanund  tan  the  stad  image  of 
a  few  short  years  bso.  In  Delaware.  Maiyland,  Skiuth  Zkdmta,  ami  CalUhmia 
credit  CBid  iHocessing  is  the  l^i&A  etowixsg  induBi<y  (Frsvd,  m. 
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BpoMmic  dtevdo|)iMDt  and  Krvioes  imviitom  bav9  iaig^y  bMB  tied  to 

vaiimts  tax  stmctutm    An  ialareslir^  BS^jact  to  taxis«  was  vepoted  Iqr 

Sba^  and  Smcter  (l^X  Thqr  state: 

IkBBs  that  mq^pGrt  ediKa^on  teereim  o^AyiiMit  mmOL  Olte  taasOB 

assd  kxal  f 


have  a  negsOi^  rffect  Tl^r^Rjs^  higfaer  otate  assd  bcal  taaeeo  fiioftv 
redirtrflsulion  {msgrams  or  otte  wimwiducUve  wpemBturai  n^jr  twiU 
in  towar  latao  of  ^  gmrtfa.  TWo  doea  not  xoeaa  thai  wcd&no 
imjgrBma  lai&  nmit  The  point  ainq^y,  that  thm  am  nef^Um 
oooaeqM0C88  emj^nmit  gnswth  if  wilflm  fKrqgnona  are  finded  by 
state  and  bcal  gOFvemmaatsi  Fatend  financing  is  mm  efl&teni 

TTia  i^gative  tax  nmiH  sim  imttlm  that  ^bskfioa  to  bAatxy, 
financed  through  l^m  state  and  local  taxes,  lar^  landt  in  lovrer 
emp^  gmwth,  Althoi^  tte  mibri^  maiy  ^rocitity  cmte  Jafas^  tt 

nifliy  in&Mctiy  ^strqf  jobs  vto  higher  taices  or  kmer  hivartoMit  fai 
edikatfam  by  diverting  tax  xevanuea  fiian  aduxala 
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er  into  other 


oq^iM  the  taneffis  more  eAaetfta,  jmb^  baGBos  UttBsr  Ubor 
Bwdvla  m  more  £via«e.  Higher  educatfam  kmb  in  amdS,  mii^Bliaa 
eooirtta  (fid  not  hoi  to  bme^ed  caBpfagmiaA  gimrth, 

Whife  odK^BoB  bad  a  positive  d&d  on  cnmlogmei^  growth  is 
•tote  ond  bm  urtwn  areas  fa  ths  madf,  tkm  reeah  mtst  be 
iHteiyiutoJ  wittt  eom  EayhyoMBt  grawth  is  poit  of  taooMfiil 
«nM^  powth.  "Ibe  quaSty  of  jobs  ^bad,  in  terou  of  wags  rates, 
Jab  aeeurHy,  and  bo  ftrth,  dmdd  ate  be  Ogured  Into  ictmtiB  to  piAfie 
^pOBdlv  «n  Mlioobi  Mtflfaer  do  the  raan&i  faq^r  flhat  apeodfav  mm 
en  admb  nanBtow  m  ia^iowd  of  wwhyiBMit  growth.  Mom 
■pawSag  viL  fmprove  Job  gmrth  if  end  only  if  imbb  mnQr  nnite  in 
better  scfaooK  a  Ugfaer  M  of  whaartiwifll  sttainnait,  and  a 

bumaa  capital  to  enhance  a  state'k  economic  Bttiaethraneaa 


CBtdi  oar  braalh  std  nmmaiiee  tm^  oosno  eqdkft  fiom  tha 
ftn^iaft  but  iqgScal,  iManingftil,  and  patt^niog  aeroai  rtxrd  America,  the 
liBBieMt  MB^im,  and  naituQ^vaida.  Graatsat  cbawea  seem  to 
tf&m-  to  fiiRB^res'  pattorn       aro  impacting  mud  oitto  gMm^^  8^  Ibe 

^fcpw^cPt  tM  ime  of  iasomQ.  AgtaiHiinB  b  ^fTwyM  fln  imdi 
B&  1Nm>  pemaA  ^  pofmbtfam  fives  cn  bnxm  and  onlbf  me  fai  five 
American  imkm  b  B%md  with  egikulluie.  Senrfse  dw?mmb  cd  local 
goveiiiumtfe  and  cammuntty  cagurfzatiuus  aie  growfa^  wfa&  <^ti«iiytt^ 
leeoiBMe  am  dlinhiiri^ng.  Rural  femfiies  and  ocmmnxn^e  axe  havii^ 
Affiod^  to  the  bsxp^  of  polHbal  eeaoomfe,  aul  aodal  dis«w  m 

rand  1&  Ite  iiiiaKty  ^  ^veraify  of  the  Mtwd  xeeram  base  b  critbal  to 
lev^^Wsy  nsd  flnmnumtifag,  SkObd  sA  dadttcated  peisois  in  wsmmity 
feeteAip  nto  b  ovdal  to  assuring  rural  Aa^tai  wiB  survive  at  an 
M9tidsbbvelof8vii«(RHA:  IVogiBm  Miu.  SaX 

Iheee  a^eeta  aie  «^t^lfatnt  &r  the  rum!  Northeast  and  T&ma^bMda 
irtien  one  eonaidae  Icoearisy  owamhip  takeover  of  IwefaMe  and 

bdtidiy,  our  ioaeoOsd^  aging  populate  the  center  of  poiitieal  tfaminanoe 
b  moving  south  and  weet  aa  the  pqml^m  numbfos  shift  in  thoae  diiectbm^ 
fl»  need  to  babnoe  Ubor  Afxtages  and  mofhrnB^  saoA  thrt  smaU  tn^mtt 
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Bxe  apevkndog  the  largest  growtb  of  any  sector  of  tt»  bittfaie>8  OGasmiadty 
(Jdoe%  88X  Oie  last  foctor  to  amsfakr  beibro  ira  ai|ilaa«  stBus  'Hrfiat  m  you 
goimf  to  flo  about  thsss  tiradiir'  Our  DatiNKi  and  stata  wpo  coqwifiQcii^  a 
^IpuficBnt  iacreaaB  in  the  inoimbentt  fidMimo  pwrfaaaional  legidatenL  Aboi^ 
95  puxuttH  of  the  iiKumbent  kg^Jators  aie  TOdected  if  thiy  dtooee  to  fanat 
Hkob^  communitiea  ham  a  kx^^sam  opportud^  to  eiert  levioagB  upon  the 
priWcian  as  nma  and  mmQ  the  lattex's  Ui^eUhood    dqmte^  ivon  mtecttet 


What  arr  the  Paiiey  Ftoimibrtfoo  Qptten^ 

Jkomi  (19^  6*7)  i^aiii  pfovfdes  a  amfaict  deeeri^i^loi  of  the  piky 

aUeniativaa.  Ete  writes: 

U0til  a  deei^  (sr  two  ago^  nind  poikgr  and  &mi  poBigr  could 
oflm  be  ccnsidered  t^posmymom.  But  sini  a  eooignasiqf  to  xu>  knigar 
drfbneiMa  ITw  fimn  pofMilatlasi  amr  makes  19  mify  9  perasA  of  the 
vmA  UJSw  pofHitatkao,  aid  and  farm  wcakm  mate  %Kp  mSf  8 

of  the  wgfclhreB  ia  rund  aieiffl.  C^her  ffcwnfa*  jirffatrowi 
tfuae  related  to  fisruib^  now  fioKSft  rncae  In^iMstai^  tjfl^frtif  qq 
the  rural  eoonosoy.  la  acUUton,  the  nasi  eoonmny  to  no  kmgBr 
iMutoled  fiom  Mlional  oad  i^bbal  eoMMaites  but  has  become  an 
i^cupsd  part  of  1^*^??^  Aa  a  laeuitt  ^"^atfaoocd  rural  p^^^^y  wffl  fiDOoaopaas 
a  vsvtoly  cf  potigr  ^n^ntoi  Mejasr  oootrfliuttflro  to  a  rural  poSqr  stem 
fitsn  !bor  potlqr  areoa^  ffif^moQimnie  poBcy«  t^nitoriat;  pcQ(gr» 
sectoral  fciky,  and  human  icsource  devdk)pinest  p(wy« 

RJfcy.  Tbs  tuxbI  eccBmny  to  now  an  iniegzal  part  of  the 
nattonal  and  gfobd  eowMwafea,  Rural  ea^A^yKnenl  to  dl^hl^  more 
aenettive  to  chax^  ia  macro  pcdktos  than  to  urban  maptasftaaaiL 
Tbam  ^kxetms  axa  eq^^actol^  jmmmoed  bi  the  ncnmetro  Northeast 
md  South  becauae  ct  thkr  id^tivelty  gRator  rdtanoa  on 
inanufecturing>Jtural  areas  have  a  maj^  stake  in  macro  po&toa  that 
pranote  rates  of  real  eoonmnte  growth*  Such  po&ies  me  Bkdjr 
to  reduce  economic  ^ress  aeocsnpaiqrii^  riructural  m^iadment  hi  rural 
arei& 

Sectotal  IiD&v«  Sectoral  noiicv  rosulates  the  na^blt^^fy^wft  of 
imSvidual  tndwtfi^  or  fbniBfg  redremk^  indusbtet  itociineu/Ihese 
programs  are  swtt  as  a  ^mtc^r  to  reetore  Aynwfesfti  oompfftltfyy 
poeitioa.  Becasoe  current  rural  stress  resulta  primary  fitm 
ai^^ustmcDta  fai  i^^^icu^we^  irrfnhi^i  ecsrigyi  ard  fnaf*itf"^ti**^^*^flj 
8octor^)edfic  floonomic  poUdes  are  an  q^kn  to  eosaaider.  At  the  same 
time,  stcfa  pdkiflti  have  ths  pntwitiwl  to  Ibmaw  piinffiii^  rrotCTftmift, 
thus  faihgrftirg  ndaptation  Bad  dhangB  in  rural  acoeantoa. 

Territoial  BbKcv.  National  rural  de^tSofsaBtA  fdbsy  haa  usuafijr 
ibcmed  on  strategias  to  narrow  the  diSesmoeB  in  levds  of  eeooomic 
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g^t^f  growth,  aad  rrtes  of  letiim  b^weea  nxml  mid  uAmn  mm, 
f^i^  jpogramB  abi^  at  ruond  namwnic  defvloimnA  ham 
^moeoUwM  on  iafirastnictiiro,  attfgm^i^  to  iscsffisa  kcd 

coBQiwaiiva  advant^ps  and  ca^raxage  tocal  Job  oaatiaa.  darent 
wUfl^mad  rand  aSzm  laauHa  fitm  a  oomUDation  of  natiood  and 
fatemtfwal  fiffitcBv,  ^ndiidi  nuy  dgnifieaiilty  nsdiiaB  the  efBdo^y  loid 
fiaidb^    aiai^  ldaoa-4)6^  pclky. 


Itomrea  Pfa^.  Rural  re^ienk  amtim»  to  sidfar  from 
an  adnnrttoiwl  dM^»rt^  with  wtu  midaitr,  Rund  srathmeia 
areftasmt  fisadvant^gad  m  this  n^pid.  Human  lesraroe  imttofts 
fltomftfay  from  xinal  aiaas  aftet  isrtai  arao^  too^  bacawe  many  mral 
youth  yffl  spend  their  wofkkg  lives  in  mhaa  eraaa  Iidustrial  and 
WBupatfuiiid  laHtrurturing  mm  oocisrring  in  tl^  nual  eoancnqr  li 
^gwwing  many  rural  wodoera,  pitting  a  praniian  on  ihek  ksming 
WW  Job  di8k>  Human  lamnca  po&»,  to  fsrapaiv  iiaopte  to  anter  tha 
wor  fime  and  equip  than  bar  ocnqwitkmai  chsnKBs  if  thcgr  aia 
^^ptooed>  are  eesxtml  to  mnOkmUog  rural  eoosHiinic  stress. 


Whichavar  poUqr  or  romhfamHnn  of  pc&tea  ona  cbooaea^  the  in^vidoal 
(wmwiaiay)  mittt  kaep  in  mind  that  tha  lave!  of  mwiyw  ia  eriiaso^fy 
Important  Raaifiniber,  S6  pariant  oT  tha  total  pcfmiation-A)  to  60  nul&ai 
pmoM-iaride  to  mral  araas.  AH  of  these  %urea  and  tiands  are  tadaratii^ 
hut  idativa  iwlesB  for  a  local  libmiian  to  usa  fior  fimuhting  aarvioa  aiaa 
pcAto.  ma  borrow  cue  aj^macfa  a  oolhi«ua  &dB  uarfU.  Schmktt  CB8} 
^^Hggrota:  CI)  detaroinjiy  tb»  t«Aal  poputatkm  of  your  servioa  araa;  00  ^^^ve 
tha  totol  land  axaa;  (3)  calodaliiie  tlm  populalion  diaisHy-tha  populaiion 
&txfiRitkn  om  land  maa;  (4)  aoa^yzii^  tl^  dmogea  !n  tha  pqmlatiai  pmfito; 
and  «8  "laii^tiQg^  your  servieea  by  tracks^  your  djentcla-computerige  sip 
eote»  8ei»  ^  type  of  infimnatton  Bought^  msi  ao  on.  I  would  aiU  ana^ 
*ba  aorainfmic  dtuaticD,  tte  potential  ftr  dsvi^azty  ami  growth,  ami  do  the 
leoMaato  wmit  to  dmnga.  lb  cany  rat  such  a  tads  wiQ  in^ilvac  (1) 
imdtiKitac^piinaxy  team  efforta  New  ooaSttona  with  mw  and  ei^tii«  dteoteia 
and  agmciea  are  eeaentid  if  eSBartB  are  to  be  accurate  ladiiaded;  C2) 
Bmimd  eompfitoncka  of  {nvAaeksaab  aod  vduntaem  nniid;  be  mobaa^ify 
upgmdfid  ly  ftomed  orkt^atkm,  tonBeivioe  edueatfam,  and  motfv^lcB;  (S) 
otnictural  dtanpa  will  be  neoesaaiy-reaQoc^ion  of  peramml  aid  hcMh^  and 
gBii^  addiUnnal  resomtca  as  naoessary;  (4)  oBtabBsh  and  (or  acoeaa) 

an»qiiittte  i^eaeardi  ami  <4hf7  date  baaes-finr  fisamj^  tha  Rural  Infi&m^ional 
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Oentar,  Mbtfaofil  Aencuttural  libatazy;  C5}  Revfew  and  tsrgA  coemmSmOja 
sMts0m  tQ  smttBiefy  ]»nq|8ct  ymir  aervices  cnidal  to  an  bifimed*  daficftted, 
aid  suited  oommimity  I^nksdiii^  and  (6)  Use  tbr  fiirt  firo  dBbrta  to  ^fdcp 


Aa  stated  at  the  outset^  I  have  ouUii»d  some  dhanging  dbM&abna  and 
traida  fai  nnal  AnMica.  laid  out  four  pdky  iq^kHdB-^nMdi  can  ba  adapfead  and 
qnAed  to  a  aaimB  area  m  a  nalkn  you  do  m  Sdmddl  «mgQrt»  and 
prav&d  an  ^i{m»dh  to  and  stmU^  fiir  inqdcaiiratiag  ipiafilar  Ufaiaiy  aonrte 
to  your  area.  Aa  a  colteague  bsmI  1  oondided  in  our  isqwr  jneomted  st  tiia  60 
Yean  of  LAmiy  Serme  at  Claiton  Unhrmily  of  FtauuGyhrai^  We  are  anre 
you  cm  think  dt  aQ  kbids  of  wn^  in  wUdu  rural  ISaBriaB  can  n«k  tiie 
fiialfai^pR  of  rural  anvinnunenta-^mi  peq)to  didte^BP^^^awlatoa  of 
leslMh^to  eosnmunf tjr  dudteng».  la  fiict»  smOd  Ba:gm  th^  tho  ftiture 
ci  rural  l&raiiea  and  the  critica!  rvto  bar  th&n  to  nnal  conumwHtea  despfto 
rhfti^ng  or  nondirogtag  dimgOBions  and  tmida  to  rural  areas  are  ^"Mf?d  oo^ 
tQf  the  ^  (rf*  creativity,  v^jn,  ami  kcKktdiip  abifities  to  peqpte  Bka  jsa  mid 
vo.  Convent,  laiige  ffincauita  of  these  idtrflbutas  avaOalsle  at  tUs 
wakmm  wiQ  a  coutinuu^       solid  Ime  &r  Bbraxy  aendee  to  the 

fmsent,  and  for  the  futore»  as  it  has  Aom  in  the  jmt  God  qseed  you  im  this 
asaentto!  msA  enormmsa  t^  QJ^ky  ai^  F)rke,  I6X 
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Dam  I'Wi^  * 
Cmmfy  ExteoaioQ  E&ector 
Cooi«^hRB  Rrtwttkffl  ServioB 

TUml  b&rmaliai  Neeib  as  nan  thia^  the  qnos  a  nud  eoiisity  offait; 
ttet  ia  m  faderastins  chaltenga  I  gaks^  to  anradi  it  by  koldiv  A  ^^/tA 
DBtfonal  iisittatins  taigeted  ftr  extaaskn  pn^ram  craphmis*  tiimii^  the  ISMi 
m  into  the  21at  w^uiy. 

Qd8  odfi^  Bay  these  are  natka^  isBues,  not  aoro^bbg  tfairt  wiB  aflbct 
nnal  atws  Hke  Cteiica  Ccwnly.  Ttese  homw,  hava  aome  from  tl» 
gran  iwts  a^  have  omm  to  the  NatiOQal  attoitkb  fiisn  the  veOgh  we  1^ 

I  wtmM  &ke  to  look  at  five  of  these  Natkmd  iavues*  and  iiidepi«t  them  hito 
vequesta  I  reoe^^  for  infimmtfam  from  psc^  in  CSaitai  County, 
tot  tis  look  at  these  natfaasal  inltiafi^  Tbe  Hst  ia: 


Altemativo  Agriculture  Opportuniliea 

KiOdb^  Human 

Sw 

Qmp^tivcMBB  and  Profitalslily  of  Amoricaa  Afirieotture 

4. 

OpDserratimi  ani  Munt^wnwat  oTN^tsal  BeaouicBB 

& 

Water  QueHty 

& 

FEOuly  and  Esaomk  Wdl  Being 

7. 

Imimiviiig  Nulzitiixi.       and  Hai^ 

a 

Rsvitdijdng  Runl  Aiottira. 

It  has  been  my  eiperienee  that  you  must  the  audieDee  befim  you 

can  taflc  about  i^erting  me^  We  will  ite&ii^  fst  a  £fifo«i^  art.  of  nae& 
fa*  each  aodfepoe  we  taiget  tor  in&grnfltkn. 

Fte  ckbh^  the  rnnds  are  n^  tte  Msnm  for  tto  M  tioM  psoduetkai  of 
^Eitadtmo  as  thfiy  we  fixr  ths  part-UiiM  ^pto^ure  jnodwer,  or  aott-iasfctent 
land  omsAxa,  or  lasatoot  l^ne  ownetv^  or  eklerfy  ^  low  isooR»L  I  belieiv  that 
these  are  at  least  tl^  groups  we  find  seeking  tofonnatkm,  and  are  taipis  &r 
many  of  oo:  pn^gramai  Hwre  are  also  needs  that  cms  aD  of  tibiae  catpgniea, 
without  npnd  to  oocnqpatkm,  ]4aoe    roMence»  or  asBt, 
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Let  Qt  locdc  at  the  raofa  of  each  of  ttesB  gnmps  imd  tlm  sotm  the 
needs  mmsm  toelL 


vm  toxgA  &a  time  ivricattural  produoona  ftr  inftemstknal  uedii^  we 
find  eome  deSiiitea  Tfcey  took  fir  ingamatiaa  that  will  ke^  than  m  the 
cutifav  edea  competitWeiiesB;  imse  pmhKtifii  a  lower  eoet  Thh  induda 
antod  flu^iode  tt»t  inwdve  iwr  variette^  fotiUE^bm  and  total  m^MmA 
pert  oudxel  aid  tan^ning  in  pratUde  epp^tion  and  aafisfy. 

The  pestic^  an&athm  and  tiaining  aie  mandated  Igr  law  and 

emy  imr    rastzkted  pertkideB  murt  toep  th^  pen^ 

Ffaandal  romgeDient  and  marla^bg  infismBtkm  is  needed  tgr  id  and 
i«iu««led  Igr  im.  H[^mw,  most  fanns  do  keq>  accurate  leoolde  using  various 
leocid  keei^  tooia  Tliese  toob  vaiy  from  canputez«  to  a  shoe  bn  that 
ciidaine  ittoome  and  eaqpnae  ieee^;i^ 

Nbw  tneShoiB  cf  eqit^an^  mid  kbor  saving  tedmdogy  axe  ahvqys  of 
Intenet  and  need  in  iwtots  innondive  wiya. 

Whdt%  new?  I  intesrotad  pert  inanigmifflit  malysis,  and  {danning 

ftr  &nn  afdmaSs  as  wdl  w  agrkultind  pbnts  a^  mttnooit  manfi^ement,  to 
mne  wfy  e  few. 


Although  mort  fiiD-time  i»odmrB  abo  took  for  alternate  opportuniticB  fia* 
!«ofit^  I  fiial  a  great  ntnid^er  of  peopto  in  our  area  kxidng  fyr  wqj^  to  pnxiuce 
inoraw  from  small  ffiaeagei  Smne,  in  th^  gioup,  took  &t  a  w^y  to  use  land 
^bey  own  or  can  rent 

What  new  farm  aiterprisee,  they  e^  can  I  get  invdvad  in,  to  mate  use 
cf  toft  over  labor  and  tomL  Hwy  may  Hva  aa  the  small  acreagB  or  even  live 
fa  Httdanig^  and  imnert  in  toml  here,  tfam  took  for  ways  to  use  the  land. 
Altenativa  qgikidtorri  are  of  great  interest  to  theee  peqito. 

Aaswrn  are  always  dafeult  because  no  two  have  the  same  ^qMrfatfeiia, 
k^^wkOgd,  or  resources  to  utiQza  Th&e  are  mi  easy  doilare  to  be  matto,  and 
thmaremrec^  sdutiras  to  uae  fin*  ndiat  they  have. 


FinX  11ME  AGmCULTUBAL  FBCHHJCEBS 


PART-TIME  FfiODUCEBS 
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Tl^e  are  oratain  enterprises  that  came  tkmg  fitxn  tin>«  to  time  that  hove 
pn^  potentiaL  Sbeqi  and  bogB  are  ahrays  po|»iIar.  but  by  the  time  stexyoie 
gete  eearad  op  and  starts,  the  ovsr  Buwfy  tewns  the  yike  eoA  the  pra^  on 

BEEDDDENT  HOME  OWNESS 

Paofb  w1k>  are  ifsicknt  hoam  tmrns  in  rural  sibbs  bhb  i^mm.  Tliqr 
Mual^y  liw  on  snail  Mb  of  teas  than  2  aoca  Thqr  are  CDq^Qfad  aomewi^ 
fai  the  area  ai»i  thdr  0eada  fir  iafisin^ko  are  SBQ^^ 

Care  and  uf^aap  of  their  ham  and  f^tfpesiy  are  inqxatm&t.  Intaqartli^ 
thi^  it  meam  lawn  care,  hflim  vEsatafab  and  frtdt  pY)dialfaai.  and  aB  the  pot 
and  £aeas8  thfid  fxmie  with  tteae  Bctivitto. 

llib  year  ecmld  be  tim  yw  of  the  gypv  n^  md  tennil&  ' 

TbB  idmtlftfiBtian  bbA  treafamnt  hdp  fixr  thsm  are  always  to 
wwniiiwid  than  thqr  are  to  ^  and  n»9re  {mportantty^  to  pagr  tor  in  aosme 
casea. 

Ttiia  week  H  has  been  faeli^  interpret  aoffl  tost  reports,  oaitreIlii«  gaB 
Bgkd^  m  qauoe,  mi  gn^  in  lawisw 

NON-RESIDiNr  LAND  OWNERS 

&»  OariQii  Ommty  we  are  gs^ix^  mm  and  more  of  these  peofde  who  fire 
in  other  areasi  but  own  acreages  to  Ctortoo  Cminty* 

These  r^questo  ecmm  in  two  qtie^kms.  What  can  I  do  with  my  Isad  to 
keqp  it  up;  how  mudi  can  I  rent  it  fia-,  ami  how  can  I  make  moaey  from  it? 

Hie  amweis  are  aon^vdiat  the  aanm  as  tl^  reeident  hcsne  owms*  at  hmA 
when  it  oonm  to  wanting  to  know  bow  they  can  nse  the  land. 

I  ifo  i8>t  know  ot  anything  that  can  be  planied,  left  akoe,  harvested,  and 
preft  pocketed.  If  and  when  this  hapiwis.  I  will  be  to  il^  unfiotunatciy,  so  wfll 

sfiBton  otl^  pecqdeu 

NATKXNAL  INmAUVBS  THAT  TOUCH  ALL  AUDIENCB8 
Last,  I  wmihi  like  to  bridfy  mmtkn  the  needs  that  mm  aD 
segments  of  cm  poputotioQ  regardkss  of  whe«  they  fire  or  how  nnacfa  they 
n^ce  in  rural  Oaikm  Cwnly. 
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One  is  WBter  qimlity  aad  the  ether  is  ImMng  human  mjaial 
la  C&ika  Oennty,  ^  are  antait^  geariiig  iq>  tQ  fiQ  a  n>  b  tlK 
«f  wBtar  (piaBfy.  Hw  wdi  tenting  is  igr  bdp&v  pespto  iateipiet  their 
«^  test  r«ult&  Hdping  than  un&ratand  wbat  tfadr  vlteniBttvsB  are  aad 
what  tre^OGot  wiB  east  is  a  gap  fai  the  infiBiiiatoi  flow. 

^dUing  human  o^pHal  ia  IsBderd^  ie^^afamA.    Ttm  task  cm  be 
htfeipetsd  M  hdping  deveiq)  the  treraeodotB  human  i«*r«f^ft^  we  have.  Wa 
M  fide  poCantfad  in  all  the  vnhisteeiB  we  wosfc  with  in  oar  4-H 
Hflipinff  peqile  devdop  their  ddSs  is  prdbei&y  the  one  meet  important  thix« 
tb^  tlnse  of  us  in  tl»  biSnmal  edtKatkaal  budges  can  ito.  Bo^ta  will  be 

TTiankyBu  for  your  time. 
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THE  RURAL  INFORMATION  CENTSSb 
INFORMATION  NEEDS  FOR  LOCAL  RURAL  OFROALS 


Rafato  La  Cailte  Ji^ 
Ooonfinator 

RibbI  iD^amatkm  Ceiier 

Alftemg^  rural  America  cf  the  19708  espoienoed  mmmie  ffxmfh  and 
vitdilar.  in  tli9  1^)b  it  Iksd  ridng  taMsnphgnoMnl;  Am  job  gmwth,  ^M^"*^ 
popttlatkm.  and  ineraaaing  poverty,  Beginnine  to  tte  1960b  the  pinmxy 
^i'endcMP  oT  the  ninaJ  ecwKank  base  shifted  ttom  tme  of  natml  i^spurae 
and  agrkuItiTO  to  manufacturing  aeivkses.  H»  nai^mal  nind  cnate  of  the 
IMQb  iwdtad  beemise  itf  a  oomUnatiim  of  &ct(m*4h0  dedine  fai  &aalmd 
vdi»i»  ii»  insreBsa  in  «giiculturd  oompetitksi,  tl»  enmnmife  ^diiao  in  the 
niral^faffied  inininit  timber,  and  petnoSbmai  imiu^z^  and  the  akm  moveiy 
att»  the  eoancBnic  downturn  eiq^erimed  firm  ^879  ty  1962: 

Creisequaitly  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  defied  ita 
hi  nsrd  pd^  to  indu^  not  mdy  the  eooxusnic  ivdHMbiv  of  the  faimar  but  the 
eoffittanier  Bodfll,  ami  tedmical  neetb  of  the  eotixti  tuibI  oomnumily.  USDA 
idkiala  im^gnised  that  ihe  ecomank  health  <^  all  danenfa  of  rural  eoc^ 
must  be  oonaktered  in  nsal  poSQ^  and  thid  USDA  nnirt  function  aa  a  ppr^w 
with  Btate  and  local  gDvemn^nts  to  meet  the  dianging  eoonomic  needa  of  ruzsl 
America. 

At  the  aame  time  rwal  teaika^a  and  c^Sdals  ajqxinted  by  the  PteeUBsA  to 
ttie  Nattaial  OmmcU  erf'  Rund  Da^Mpn^it  to  aibiae  tl^  Seci^aiy  dT 
AgrJcutaone  on  rural  devete|BQfiot  pcdky  wene  voksng  strong  cmcems  about  the 
hnportanee  of  the  aqf^bOity  of  luml  testers  to  be  able  to  »9oea9  the  nmi 
curnmt  ma  aocuiate  infotm;^  ^  wiO.  The  oouneil  reeomm^tnded  that  USDA 
ffl*«tiWdi  an  in&nnatian  aovke  to  pravfafe  tUs  ftmdiwn. 

OoMBqnentfy  USDA  designated  ita  newart  infonnation  center,  the  Rtnal 
h^Ebrmation  Centar,  with  the  raqxmaOsiHj^  to  isovfafe  tofomatiaa  and  r^nal 
aan^  to  local  govanumnt  oflkiab  woridi^  to  maintain  the  vito%  of 
Ameifcals  rural  areas.  RIC^  t^igeied  audience  is  the  publte  xeaponafbO* 
^^kxaal,  atate,  ami  natitmaL 
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KIC  to  a  j<^t  prqect  of  the  Ejrtea^  Snvka  and  tits  Natktnal  Agricuhuxsl 
IMmjy  (NAU  KLC  asnUnas  the  tadmicid,  mOsecl^aBtter  apatiae  cT 
Artoutai^  i»tionw^  nAifatifliTal  with  the  rasnme  of  the  faugest 

^ikshmal  maaxy  in  tl»  fi«e  mirid.  RIC  elaff  drew  iqxa  HALf$  ocSkttkn 
nsnmos  d*  bodes,  Joaniab^  pverem  manmb,  audioviaial  m«fait<«io  Bzxd  eseem 
to  Bonwous  im^  dat^baaes  Ifar  iBoviuli«  faiSiniiatiaii  ami  i^riewl 
material  RIC  is  the  tndflh  epecialued  iidimiatfaai  enter  to  be  devdqied  at 
the  Uaaty  in  sbcteni  year&  Whfle  NAL%  eipeiteiioe  and  tnfcy^nt^  eiportin 
are  invahiabis  to  the  siiaxsB  of  the  RIC  paiett,  the  Biteiieian  aeivice  providM 
RK;  with  program  eiqjertise  as  weQ  aa  a  netvmk  to  nirol  outremh,  omtaeta, 
and  inftnnatioD  diflseminatisii.  Hie  nasi  iaibnnatka  leqiKets  RKJ  has 
noeivpi  fnm  Ha  tat^tad  atsfieiiee  vf  piMc  cffidak,  nnal  conummit^  and 
tin  Cooperative  Bxtmsiui  Service,  &1I  into  two  baste  catcgorin:  * 

Pfert»  RIC  hw  received  cxanmunity  reqwsta  d"  the  mgad  ai^  aXtsgay. 
Rural  ctttots  have  a  mimkipal  criaifl  and  need  tefiainatfasi  imnwdi^dly. 
These  inquiriea  often  deal  with  pressing  envinBunental  and  niral  health  impact 

Seeomi,  RIC  has  reodved  qiMstiona  that  &U  Into  cal^ny  of  tnrffw^pn 
aervioe  and  eanmunity  pbnnlog  programs  to  provide  kcal  gavammoA  sendees 
ani  promote  eoonomk  devriqansit  RIC  provides  itdbmatkn  and  refaxal 
oontMts  a&iwfi«  tfadskmnaliaa  to  know  whrt  is  avaifadife  to  Omn.  TbB 
iaforoalkn  aul  oontads  subsequently  play  a  part  in  impacting  the  kcal 
etedsion-roahii^  jaooess  in  rural  areaa 

Qw  of  the  mo^  invdved  exami^  of  a  csisis  reqwat  nedv^  ly  RIC  came 
la  Odcber  1987,  the  digr  after  RIC  hoi  just  aojuirad  an  oitire^  new  staff 
For  this  reasoa  the  iimhg  was  Mt  grest,  but  the  request  was  used  as  an 
eKeOei^  trainins  exaxise  becsu^  ft  req\^  haih  manual  and  atJine 
iofianiatka  retiieval  seaichea. 

The  quests  came  fixsn  a  dS^rid  axteosioQ  einununity  reeottrce 
&vd«9ioiaiA  speeislirt  in  northei^^  (Ma.  A  group  dt  oaHemed  dtbau 
wore  aedting  infiamatitm  about  the  pnqneed  buiidic^  of  &  ttak  waste 
iBrinffffltor  in  their  rural  oomomnity.  Thsy  were  eooGsned  sboi^  the 
and  envirwimental  impact  of  locating  the  indaaraUa  in  their  oommuniiy.  Tbgy 
also  wanted  infinnatkai  on  guMldSoes  aid  stuiies  namltanflg  tiadc  ws^  ttt» 
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and  en  tba  poaaB^  efptks&m  of  tte  Fedi^  Ftaralaad  Protection  Act  In 
B&ifiksi,  they  requestad  naims  of  eoronuaiBy  groi^e  aad  ozganizaliara  frfdcfa 
&att  with  tMs  ^  of  ism  BO  tibat  they  eotdd  Ite 
MC  staff  piw^  namaa  wBanMwtioM  iSa^  tbo  dtbena  to  omiact,  a  oort  of 
tfaa  Tdbdc  SdbBtame  Omtnl  Ad  of  1976,  and  iHrith  1^  fiom  a  oai«m^Dai 
faafimnatioa  a  ooRf  rf  tl»  FDcteral  Familand  Protection  Act  wfakh  was 

buried  in  tiia  AgricaKure  rad  Food  Ad  of  198L 

Tho  eeeond  a^ped  the  mpnd  hmil^Qd  Ito^ifybg  the  vaiioua  oonoBpIs 
oonqaWng  the  wMob  aooidi  stiatefor  aod  Hm  apim^EHiatd  datai]MBa  to  aooaii 
in  the  aeaitib.  In  wWtkn  to  fwairiiii^  sevexal  qpedaHaed  Buij^  databaaea 
from  Qm  DIALOG  Bcrvkje,  we  also  ^oessed  the  LOGON,  (»r  Local  Govonmnit 
bfimaatkn  Netwtak  database,  whkfa  amfains  ted  laoonJs  of  H)  to  600  woanb 
efflb.  I/XSN  records  oontain  infjotmattai  oq  prdbkam  enoAmlerad  \r  ocd 
govennnoita  in  mch  arem  m  ocaaoi^  ftevdc^anent,  faattoig;  financial 
mmaewnffit>  and  servfoea.  Hie  tea^  can  indwle  cm  fltoidiefl^  the  nemee 
md  |bone  ntimbeis  of  key  oontad  peopH  <ml  turning  bM  mcmoe  matoriabL 

Ihe  RIC  staff  ^  aUe  to  provitki  seaiches  <m  the  bade 

nqned  omeepta  m^ji  toduded  hmnkm  tosdc  waste  suhdan<ca^  todc 
b^smvUoK  tadc  ^posal  gidddines  and  vesuktiaifl^  health  md 
imironnffintal  impett^  and  oommunity  and  pratidpalkn.   RIC  a^ppSoa 

caae  dm&a  of  dmilar  s^ticsia  enoom^md  otte  anamunttiaa  and  hegr 
oont^  Qggmfaationa  To  la^ng  tMs  leqiiod  ibS  ciide,  a  RIC  tedn^ 
infism^dtoi  qxcialid  raJbeeqpm^  prqpaxed  a  re&oMe  brkf  on  teak  wade 
fadnfiration  as  a  reaiH  of  bxA  ^ubaequ^  similar  leqingta  Bjr  &r  the  iaxgaA 
nmnber  df  requests  reodvfd  by  ilC  fall  into  tl»  aooond  catcgazy  of  um-those 
commnrfily  nfBrinlH,  bcukiB,  hi^  orgai^tioiia  i»^pering  gmt  pnipoeda^ 
Tfimta,  dodto  and  i^annii^  dpcummte  (feahns  wUh  kcal  gorann^it  aervfeea 
and  aconoanlc  ^vtdqmraot  jmigrama 

Requeds  Sir  1^  with  loed  gomnn^  servkea  abnod  always  have  the 
fiame  bc^lom  lic^funding.  Local  gmranmienta  need  to  know  the  aourse  of 
funds.  If  they  qualify  fo*  the  luatb^  md  hoir  th^  em  gd  tl»  fim&L  RIC  has 
xeoeived  ao  msoy  Ainding  qitedkma  that  a  RIC  qieciaBd  ecanpited  a  Ifd 

1^  the  liqi  100  federal  fiuKlioe  programs  avaSIaUb  to  rural  ara&a. 
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BID  has  received  a  wide  variety  of  rBquests  fbcusing  od  mral  govmunent 
BBwioea  Ona  of  the  priiKipal  mpiiBtg  dcafiag  with  the  fiamcM  pnUGniB 
tapacting  a  amumuii^  BkOHf  to  defiver  aeivioes  came  fitni  a  Kentui^  state 
ertenaim  specialist  who  caOad  RKJ  &r  fai&iinatkii  to  he^  the  dtiseos  of 
UbaBsn,  KeaAaAy.  They  were  wre^firg  with  thrae  local  issues: 

Hral,  the  state  of  Xentadv  had  passed  a  taw  whkh  no  longer  aDowed 
jiweaOe  oSsidets  to  be  boused  k  the  oommuaitx  jaU  or  evea  in  the  mam 
biril<fing  as  the  jaa  iHrt  had  to  be  located  in  a  separate  bu^^  Local  d&ials 
were  wonied  dxmt  the  financial  hnpact  of  the  new  leglfllatkD  an  their  smaD 
coBaaaaSfy  a»l  needed  to  explore  a!tmuttive& 

Second,  thQr  wanted  to  eqikm  w^ys  to  cocfierate  in  a  nndtigovemmiaitd 
Mrangenient,  egreeoent,  «•  -aitnict  &r  piwidiog  faaaie  local  servicts  such  as 
amhiilanoB,  animal  ihdter,  and  solid  waste  managemait  diapwal -teiykis. 

And  finals,  the  community  was  dissatisSed  with  its  aHe  TV  t^ston  and 
wanted  to  exfka^  means  of  ownenhip  or  contnd  bdbre  the  odile  oontnci 
cams  vq?  fyt  renewaL 

•nie  sendee  issixe  fiu&«  the  local  gov^nment  in  Ldancn  are 
««P«aentati«8  of  the  tg^pe  of  eonmnmity  inquii«s  belqg  recmed  at  RIG  Mai^ 
taaU  ffnremmenta  are  tiying  to  »blresB  tl»  var»d  asd  inoeasinff  seryke  and 
social  needs  of  thdr  communities  while  experiencing  a  diminkhing  popolatiflii 
and  tax  hasa  Local  emanment  i^Qdals  and  communilr  msanitatias  aie 
seeldis  information  and  lefenal  assiManGe  from  RIC  to  pi^»re  grant  ptiposab 
to  help  OTth  the  ess^Ual  community  seiykm 

In  ffildition  to  the  essentisl  smicee,  local  offidala  sie  middag  RKJ  seivioeB 
to  hi^  in  the  preparation  of  ptograme.  ^laSw,  and  grant  lanposals  for 
wsnmanfty  services  ikaSng  with  isa^s  impacting  the  commtmHy^  sodal 
structure.  Some  social  issues,  such  as  how  to  deal  with  homelessness,  aia 
teeulting  In  newer  nnandal  strains  for  nnal  America,  while  other  ^»ui»  sudi 
m  increasing  high  bchoc^  dropKwt  rates,  medicBl  eo^  and  care  ef  the  ddetfy 
cmtinoe  to  jdace  inoeasing  stress  on  t}»  local  finances  of  nasi  Amarira. 

Other  local  govenmient  inquiries  inchide  identi^ring  innovativB  methods  to 
reward  productive  munidpal  empk^^es  with  non  finsodal  awaids  in  those 
conmumities  laddng  adequate  funds  for  empteyee  awanb,  fimding  souitss  fia- 
affiadahle  comnnmity  housing  and  moviding  land  fifl  ahenativis  to  so&l 
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wmto  wmsgm^  dbpoeaL  Local  cmmty  ooundb  Om  mA  RECb  mmhrhmm 
to  idflntii^  fitiKlii]^  ptogtmoB  t»  catattav^b^  iDiMBa  immnoe  and  schodi 

WC  sed2%  an  IiKreaae  in  raqiffista  ibcvsiiig  on  servtaB  fixr  tiie  lural 
Sfooth  aid  dtei^.  Local  coMinmitiwi  aie  biAii«  fiir  pns»ma  with  immsi 
tnek  fwods  ^rfifch  kw^  U»  li^  adwd  drofhout  rata  Oasgia  aiteBkn 
affidab  m  wpridug  ws  this  ta8i»  at  faolh  tte  oounly  sod  itato  lovdL  RK!  haa 
raodvod  mpiesta  finosn  heal  conamaaitka  and  y^tfiwlftn  ^^eots  aedtfay 
amiiaaa  &r  tan  oommta^  oenteiB,  achoob,  nnal  Shreriea,  and  iwmHiwtfan 
miiKi-pinpQB9  lAnictaxes  conipriaij^  a  tasaiy,  a  eommtasity  esnSor,  and  a 
kttdm  A^kbnt  to  handle  a  n^teon^whaete 

In  aditttkm  to  wonybw  ahout  ]mi¥id^  easaatial  eoawnwiHy  aarvkes  aead 
r^od  soda!  ha^  pragtns,  mrd  govanmorfa  ore  mpOSfy  izmivad  to 
qannmitity  mammk  ^vdqpmmt  effarto.  RIC  to  laodMi^  qusatfams  fitvn 
ooiady  plannb^  oflSctoto  &r  totonutkn  ktaiti^tog  tfc»  local  emmimtly 
lid^  affiset  bu^nesa  ctedskms  to  a^etot^  hdtistrtol  bcatkn  aitea,  avaharttog 
the  i»a  of  impaA  fees  tbi^  a  snu^pri  guwmmeirt  diai;^  a  H»fl^™QQ  10 
an  area,  plannh^  tte  todlfii^  of  a  oanmanify  mmiog  haam  or 
das^pdng  and  inqitonmttog  a  6mh^mAsl  jmk  pnsect,  tocatiEV  fto^  to 
itttoa^  jnaaen^  and  eraa  amm  Uatoik  t^ABr^  ciaBtii«  and  i«tofadQg  jdb% 
and  dlvant^ftog  off'fto  oiiqdoyn^ 

In  afHitfar^  to  pmmotmg  ooonomk  ds^nkfssmitg  bed  p^ffg^fiy  c^ktob  waot 
to  be  abb  to  xsHsnitor  aocmnie  trenda  lineal  gsmnmaaA  jSasam  and 
eKteosbn  apedalbto  hava  laipiestod  tofimnatton  00  tho  ^ypstqpriato  acaaanfe 
indkafaaa  to  aae  fior  maasixm^  fitreaa  to  tnxtl  Texas  comttba  and  ^svAxfis^ 
softrore  progmma  to  nmnimfl  prodiarUvi^  todkntom  m  Woshtogten  ^ato. 

I&awtoa,  tofimnatton  mji^ta  frcmi  rmsi  dtim»  vto  tt»  bcal  ffftfftftm 
^IBOt  axe  also  ecmmfe  to  natura.  Mai^  itsqi^sto  are  fiian  biKb&« 
anfn^ienniza  naacBng  bask  tofbmatbn  m  how  to  aet  tq>  Im^teaad 
bmtoaaaea  and  roferrab  to  local  araa  otigBnis^bna  for  f^mi^l  and  tadmkal 
ftftafetwtcc 

b  ad£ttei  to  xtiquaato  cm  fundhs^  of  bcal  gomnis^  acrvbaa  and 
temmxaS/fy  aeonomk  dev^qi^neot  prp^ama,  KKS  b»  abo  laoebad  aavaral 
h^Rmtfbn  reqi^  torn  the  Oocperaliva  B^^toOBbD  Sesrvke  br  da^M^V 
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tniidiv  warfcdiq»  to  1^  wtth       mttaBsalfam  of  niral  mmimnatiftft 
faMpdxiBB  have  varied  tkm  Ues^dfyiog  fimdiog  squtobs  to  devdc^  a  nmUbcjp 
cm  the  Qgb«  to  mppltytaB  inftmatfan  oa  tlw  course  devdqsMaEit  ftr  im)idi03» 
^Mm^  with  aeff  esteem,  stama,  risk  roan^emgnt,  and  famnucB  BiAiUfy. 

The  most  anAiticw  eKtenaaoii  i^aioiH^  pn;M  with  iriddi  HIC  hn  hem 
kmlwed  was  the  pnepaiatimi  of  m  ecteorive  literature  aeazth  csi  keel 
ffimrment  fiaUMty  inswaaoe  «d  risk  man^Bnis^  TUs  mcme  M  is 
befa«  need  ly  the  Ektensioa  Sovke  to  the  develgpmait  oT  coutssa  and  oame 
nateriab  to  tmto  st^  estoiBfam  qpedaBsts  who  to  tsm  wffl  tmto  local 
offictob  oa  Bite  to  24  states  in  risk  managaasent  and  local  gammmsA 
fi^ility.  I&sk  msm^Esnmt  has  beocme  a  majt^  fam  nattora^  ^^^ffm 
piddic  cffidab  and  bcal  guvtemmeots  en  be  and  aie  befa%  si»d  ftar  a  vazM^ 
€S  reasim  The  eoDcm  over  lavmata  and  "^^^s*^  liaUBi;f  famumMe  hava 
eauaed  sqiine  o&ids  to  resign  aid  d^enad  i^hers 

Itie      K  KfiOc^g  Fouodatin  awatded  a  twojraar  gmnt  of  $468,00000  to 
tlw  VSDA  Eict^cn  Sarvfee  in  tte  &U  of  1887  to  nKnmt  tfab 
itov^qinuKA  and  trtintas  effi^  The  fedeial  fitoudoBi  Sarvic«  &ds  that  tide 
pnvrara  wiQ       smll  jurisdMsaia  l^sh^  slaff  and  matcsi^  to  build  a  rtik 
rogfflBMMot  program  aiul  be  an  integral  part  of  the  GspamtiTO 
S^irtem's  n^koal  h^tiativa  on  revitalith^  nnd  Amatea. 

II  is  the  ^  of  mc,  wmkiag  ^oa^  with  tte  &tca^  Serviee,  to  mert 
mal  toSmnaliaQ  requircoi^ta  by  placing  the  best  hdmnatkm  available  to  the 
Iffiwls  of  piiUie  (^Omls  and  a»nniunify  leaders  r^xmstUe  fiar  toxplemeotiiv 
nual  d^^d(qmiaH  progrema  11»  ^xomidishment  of  this  goal  by  the  BIC  staff 
win  pl^y  an  inq)ortBia  ide  to  a»sto«  local  oikiab  to  make  the  best  to&nned 
^daiims  cm  niral  temm  imp»:tiqE  their  conimunitin. 
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BDBAL INPQEIMAXIQN  NESDS 


Fsadif  IMx^  PiDgram 
Caarkn  Oouatgr 

Sbfis  Uia  tiite  cf  this  aeBsbm  is  *Bmal  b&raation  Ttodp  »  bjjr 
X  pten  to  shfire  t^riist  I  0G0  w  wcmm  &ctov8  vital  fin*  fftwtirg  ttio  farfbsmAvMl 
»eds  of  nB«l  fiuntUea  la  oteoflfai  wofc  I  (teal  with  &im 
nsal  fenii^  ttai  law  imam,  njtd  ek^J^  snan  town  fiunffios^  and  tha  nudl 
town  citte  fanultea  Par  this  topk  I  have  a  flpedd  interort  fai  low  income 
femiBes  becBiffiB  fa&  nmgr  wajns  thqr  ha^  the  xaoA  noB^  but  prcbd^r  ^  he 
left  beUod  in  the  infonnatton  oxploekm. 

Bmmm  asd  &id«ker  talk  eb&A  Ossify  nna^f-mfaa^.  ISnee 

m^wmntB  make      this  &m{^  lural^HtifaBnity.  The  fiist  la  the 

jtf^BEl  sod  Rfyinerniwimie  oritariau  Stual  and  uzhan  cm  piaeed  «  a 
flontliHuuii  and  towttiffia  aka^  thb  Ikai  braed  en  popnhrtign  dn^  pcyithrtiop 
^teaHy^  dlfltsnoe  to  mtoabsed  ceatca^s*  ecMHsntc  baae,  ^ype  of  hmii^  land  nae^ 
tmsportatton  imbbb  to  lafaan  arpag,  TftifffriNr  of  latafl  otdfals^  aodal  aaivloo^ 
BoA  tecresttKoai  oiqpoB:tiiidtie&  A  vutkd  ooaiponiBt  to  the  iwodbs  to  and  me 
of  modeni  technotogy*  Tbto  ploooo  oonomaniliea  on  a  vmtlisai  aartlmmm  baaed 
on  theii*  Imow^'wiffft  fpid  ^  twifflol^^^Pff  ifiSated  to  oMnfftt^j^ffltfaffi^  meticd 
aid  hadih  dovdopnenta,  data  sssi  woad  juooaasiug^  and  IndiMtrial 
innovatkaun  Scmb  fiadlioB  in  rural  bib&b  have  hkbrb  aooeas  to  La^ 
fffl^ftft  ^i^tff^  video  raomfaa,  ogrteidtuial  produetioa  advances^  oo^aiten^ 
mkrawBVBfl^  etc.  The  thixd  dimQitfto  on  tiUis  thiee  (Bntewtattl  Sbupa^  is  the 
iweHiiiiy  donsais*  Hds  ml^^diw  ooBxposieBt  tqpa  the  worid  view,  inshaea^ 
etutoDUv  rituals,  attituuks.  I  Hikk  vm  dlea  ^gnoro  this  oopqwoent  wtth 
pmviifibs^  iiilynnatHniL  Osrtain  piBftt/^?#  aie  wffTffMf fiw^  niose  oosniopoHtan  and 
oU«8  are  eos^bteied  nsnd.  ¥»  mampk,  ai^imth  d^ned  throui^  owi^rddp 
of  land  b  a  nnal  vahm.  End  points  on  aay  at  these  three  dtnwMioBS  do  not 
imply  positive  or  n^ative  valtm.  (Heimcsn  and  Brubaksr,  1SS8,  p.  6)  lUs 
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fiqpaa  has  mKh  to  eorthibiite  to  a  etady  of  the  iaSani^ksi  neids  d  nml 

Va^Stim  in  rmcd  fommimHiflB  ob  quite  dlraw  ani  this  nmikm 
gBoml&mtktm  ffiffiodL  The  imd  teyUes  in  a»  South  differ  fitsn  rural 
tod&8  ki  Analadiia  who  difer  from  nmJ  ia  tte  wffit  ResMth  hn 

fadfeatad  asme     tt)^  Ibtlowb^  dmu^nqililcs  t£  rard  aa  aanpegred  to 

lafaan  faaQtea  Ihoa  ^  «  ndio  of  miao  to  fonakai  iocoma  gfmaOfy 

9X0  towar.  pwyortfanatdiy  mora  IbmiHes  fiva  fa  pomty,  iraaoi  are  kaa  JSkafy 
to  wak  mitride  the  tone,  rural  people  hove  teas  edwalkm  zni  a  hipr 
pd^ortton  tte  pqndat^  Is  eldi9tr«  CMmsaa  &  Ba«)^  MBSO  Somaad 
9aA  Amett  feond  the  mdt  hnpatmt  dwrrotorfatfca  whkli  Agtiiy^fl^  rami 
nd  uxtaa  peqpia  are  edinkioii  and  degree  of  gender  rale  treditlimalianL 
ISseae  reeeanbara  fimnd  that  ttoe  are  inaiv  eimflarttte  beCWeen  inlaa  and 
naral  pei^  bit  noal  people  we  km  mSl  editfatkm  than  tnben  peofde  aiai 
nsral  peopte  ma  more  tiaditional  than  mfam  pmons  on  both  ^iWmaSmii  ^ 
msh  behavto^  the  Iktter  SDd  Imdxand  nto.  (Scanasria  &  Artm, 
p.  270) 

IVs&ional  valim  in  naal  ooromtmittes  do  *nfli»yvy  vf/hai  in&am^tai 
peo|te  m  wOOog  to  aeo^  and  usa  Pwr  exan^e,  in  a  mmey  tMO^a^L 
daaa  I  wim  that  womm  dmid  nof  be  warUng  and  Ais  waa  a  nU^kmrn 
faM  The  onfy  maon  women  work  is  U>  ^  miraumje  ovens  md  oih^ 
Aing^  jyUs  iiidEiMiiiia/ 

md  thta  mm  dmdd  be  ihe  inmderB  fi)r  the  hous^oUL  In  a  gn^  rf  Ok 
peq^  three  agreed  with  these  stat^omta.  In  fisA,  oro  cf  the  wm^n  saU 
evA  ttoit^  her  }uttband  wis  dnhtod  pcaiodioal^  aid  tl^  were  late  in 
mai^  bilk,  thqr  did  not  b^K«  It  was  &r  her  to 
Another  txaditioaa]  vahta  for  sane  pcq^il^ksns  v^hin  rural  oommunitiGa  Ib 
ii^pendanca  and  s^HSiffidengr.  I  aee  a  need  in  wsy  nirai  parta  of  thia 
ODonly  fin-  lural  fhroilsea  to  be  awai^  of  the  aeiviott  and  agend»  that  ate 
mBlk&to  to  thesiL  Ihe  Area  AgNMy  on  Aging  hm  tramportatioQ  availabte  to 
eUeaiy  dUmm  ftr  vJaiting  the  doctor  or  getting  groccriea.  They  alao  previde 
asBlstanoe  to  ebfafy  fomil^  ^  have  n^oobere  vA^  need  cm«  in  the  boma 
However,  eoaie  rttral  hcammatea  vtewed  tUa  as  weUare  and  did  n(A  want  to 
pffltkiiata  in  aag^hing  that  wbb  'Wfar^"  evm  tboi^  thuy  Ae^en^  7*99^ 
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hdp.  Thdr  childrm  had  Wl  fht  county,  U«ar  qxmaes  bed  died,  they  cmiU 
bare^  Be^  bit  tsy  gidly  1^  weient  going  to  use  this  tiBi^pcatatkai  ^vtoa 

Thero  is  a  dififeraooe  belweai  needs  sud  wanta  A  famUtx  to 
kaom  fiomething  but  may  i«3l  neceasui]^  need  it  On  Om  vOm  hand,  a  fvniiy 
m^jf  noed  inlbfniatim  \mi  noi  want  it  lb  me  this  aeons  to  be  a  barrier 
in  pmvuSog  inlbmation.  In  many  vmys  ^^tifying  i^aeds  may  be  the 
pari;  while  making  the  ikliveiy,  readiing  the  pec^le  wlm  med  infmna&Kiy  and 
helping  them  use  inTormaikm  are  the  hard  parts.  Pferhaps,  first  we  need  to 
examine  the  existing  values  and  ttetennine  ways  goals  can  be  readi  within  the 
vahies  or  wmk  to  diange  the  valuea 

Ai»  stated  earlier  Scomiwi  aiul  An^tt's  rtu^y  a  d^inguishmg  &ctar 
betW)Tii*n  urtKm  and  rural  femiUes  wbs  educational  levds.  Ruial  areas  have 
lower  levds  of  educatimi  than  do  tufaan  areas  and  this  factm  {days  a  latig^  rde 
in  dblinguishing  bctweon  rural  and  uibm  families  I  find  farii^  diikixen 
leaving  rural  ocmununitics  while  pocM*  and  cb^y  i^iy,  conseqiuentty,  a  poc»- 
base  exists  for  economic  dc^elc^ment.  In  Clarion  County  36^%  of  tlffi  peofde 
over  the  age  d  25  have  not  grsduaiod  fnm  high  sdmL  (Rrrarvkw 
Intermediate  Unit,  1988)  This  raises  tl^  quei^um  of  how  cap^e  is  thte  part 
of  the  pqndation  to  cvc^  mui  infimmiion  that  is  to  be  pr^ented.  Hm  tow 
value  fbr  education  may  also  imply  a  low  %^lue  for  wantii«g  informatiim. 

Rural  po<»r  dlen  need  all  kinds  of  inSsmation.  In  wr  fed^al^y  fbnded 
Kcpaxkhxi  Food  and  Nutriti(Hi  I^h^;ram  our  nutrition  advisor  is  woridng  with 
a  family  that  docs  nc^  imve  indoor  plumtnng  only  to^  is  located  in  one 
of  the  bcdroom&  Hn^re  is  m  bathroom  or  shower.  Ihinking  mtar  is  obtained 
from  local  wrings  and  receives  no  treatment  &x  b&dma  omtamir^tionL  Thte 
water  sits  annmd  in  £^Uon  jars  mitil  it  is  used  Infcmnatifm  m  Banitatmn  is 
nceckd  Because  rural  areas  lock  sKming,  no  om  will  determine  that  this  Imm 
is  unfit  for  renting. 

Tte  mother  of  this  iamily  is  one  of  thirteen  children.  Her  lather  dkA  €i 
Huntingum's  Disease  This  is  an  inherited  dbcase  where  childrm  have  a 
fifty-fifty  chance  of  inln^riting  the  gene  which  carr^  the  diseasa  Sie  ha» 
injxoited  the  ^cne  and  %vi]l  cveniually  lose  contit)!  of  the  i^rves^  requiring  that 
riie  be  confined  to  a  whiH^diair.  She  and  h^  hushaiMl  have  two  bve^ 
chUdroi.  They  live  on  puUk  fia^stance.   The  boy  1ms  either  a  psyrholQgical 
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or  i^qrsiGBi  cMuiiUon  ^Hhme  he  is  unaUe  to  contrd  his  bowel  movanoits. 
"Hwre  aie  tmi^Kkws  needs  for  health  as  wdl  bb  nuUitioQal  infiuinatkii  Ibr 
this  bttuiy.  flTie  boy^  bwwd  praUeni  may  be  related  to  fibo-  intake.) 
Howevo-,  moral  and  ^hkal  issues  also  are  invdved  in  the  health  infarmatko. 

Quality  fidittati<m  is  a  must  if  mral  oonununities  are  to  \aeek  the  tysto  tg 
Vov&ty.  Hub  next  family  has  two  paionta,  Urth  whan  wa«  in  epeasl 
educa&m  in  hiiJi  school  'Hicy  live  on  iwblk  BfgdBtimia  and  the  odds  jots  that 
dad  anxind  town.  Hie  baby  was  xienti&d  by  the  (factor,  oei^ibcnv,  and 
Hm  grmtdparents  as  a  ehUd  that  was  Waiving  and  cwwqiffint^y  was  fcnttved 
from  the  lume  hy  Children  and  Youth  ServioBS.  The  extcnsum  office  was  caBed 
bccauw  our  fedmiUy  fiuided  Eigjanikd  Foods  ai»l  NutriUjn  EducaUon 
FKigtam  as  «^  as  our  infisroatitm  on  Family  Stna^^ha  de^din?  with 
PBreatmg.  The  case  woiker  finom  C  &  Y  Serviora  indicated  that  the  situatitm 
««8  ^  intenliaial,  Init  rather  ignwraiMse  m  the  part  of  the  forwia.  This 
coujrfe  had  lived  with  the  nKHher's  parents  until  three  mttiths  aarlter. 

In  the  course  of  our  visit*  to  the  home  we  saw:  garbage  paled  outsole  tire 
trail»,  food  from  breakfest  and  huich  Idl  uncom«d  on  the  table  in  late 
■ftcnwoo,  ny  strips  (which  hml  been  mii^Ued  hy  the  nutritto  advimr)  corned 
with  flies  and  numirous  flies  swaiming  around  the  baby  whidi  ha!  coughed  up 
and  neither  parent  made  a  move  to  dean  up  the  m^a.  The  OM^her  was  able 
to  read  dhections  but  seems  unable  to  know  how  to  f«^  directions  in  mixing 
the  baby's  fiamula.  Whm  asked  what  the  haby  was  eating  for  «iR)er,  the 
mother  re^pwHfcd  i»widly  that  she  was  cnunHing  chocolate  cake  and  mUng 
it  with  the  baby's  formtila. 

Meanwhile,  the  child  18  mraith  old  had  not  learned  to  speak  any  woids 
and  was  sUIl  using  a  haby  bottle.  (Ch)e  of  the  lag  proWems  with  pieschool 
children  is  the  loss  teeth  from  haWcs  being  i»it  to  bed  with  milk  in  their 
bott^  The  trailer  had  no  bri^t  colore  fw  sUn.ulaUwj,  the  beds  had  no 
sheets.  In  all  tJje  Unm  we  visited  the  parents  rarefer  spcAe  to  the  chikfrrai, 
The  mother  would  leave  at  11:00  pjn.  in  scaidi  of  more  exciting  activities  dk» 
takii^  the  children  with  her.  There  were  no  set  times  for  feedin&  bedeme^ 
etc,  Inlbnnation  was  needed  aa  afl  aspects  of  parenting  and  duU 
development  Tho  parent's  own  needs  toric  laiority  over  any  i^eds  cf  tlie 
chfldren.   This  trtal  lack  (£  regard  wmceming  raising  chiWren  is  frij^Uenrng. 
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It  pniduoeB  cliikbm  v^si  laefc  tnut,  teea^,  hve,  and  a  poittiKra  ntfanoegrt. 
)^*^yy  ftmiUos  y^^ftd  fftifeffimtton  OQ  ^^^^^  j^pyp^pjp^yiipji^^  fflmffl^niffl^fop  ridBfl^ 
and  otbor  ^aaiiy  ahicrtkai  but  Ant  ledtea  enm^  to  even  seek  Hm 
that  CSQ8  does  ii^ifit  qm  pngyf«tft  tfaj  gBnoBl^  nooptod*  Hio  fiMt 
thai  perenting  dcflte  cm  be  impipved  mi  iRBhiedL  Ote  the  ofliar  hand, 
&mIBfiB  iriio  know  they  teed  infimatkn  neUt  flttmttiiy  {BDsmma  wfam 
fsOm  peofde  thqr  knaw  may  think  that  th^  need 
Olher  atlHufas  artmrfrm  has  cpcomrtBrBd  arr 

*  *Toitr  jti^  txying  to  ^  up  traddeT  infiamatkm  is  ptromffMl 
about  6tiviraiiTOQt  iasuos  sitth  ss  radon  fai  tho  homo  or  tho  Mod  fisr 
water  fpnUlsr. 

*  TVb  dnmk  H  aU  nqr  W  wl»i  it  tnHfa^wtoii  tibat  ^ping  n^to  nay 
be^  OQOIaiiiiiiffitBd  with  bactaria. 

*  Tf  It  was  good  em»u|^  for  it  is  good  enot^  fiar  my  ddkT  wfan 
iiyiag  to  nakse  diai^geB  in  the  wsys  people  i^ae  chBdim  or 
enomraging  quaHlgr  odiastioo. 

Ruxai  Amezka  has  poverty,  kdalifln,  inadequate  aervises^  ami  taeqoi^ty. 
^KlmSi  wbau  piiofalesnwt  dk^  yyj^t^  thQr  oia  i^naia  htddwi  and  priv^ou  CtorioQ 
CouiMy  baa  nuuiy  &jm&8  Kvisi^  to  cats  or  tenta*  Imt  noi  tneaay  roG^nla  evaa 
ksMm  thia  cadsto*  Becau»  dT  the  iacdaticsy  jpomty^  lack  t(  servtoesy  the 
need  fis*  iufiami^^kai  to  gieat* 

Moat  of  m  wimkl  agrae  that  Ite  iilUmato  goal  of  immdizig  infarmidfaft  to 

the  informattoo  to  be  toed  to  make  chai^  to  peoplelB  fivan  TbaA 
toAimiatifln  is  not  t»dUl  St  idto  Bomewhcre  untradied*  Aa  jswiden  of 
toftomatkai  to  rural  areas  it  is  important  that  we  imdentand  what  fianiBea  aie 
Ifka  Ihe  anrnmt  of  tofimnatHm  provided  aid  the  fimaewotk  of  the  p«m 
reeeiving  the  ixiTonnatimi  influences  ito  use.  It  seems  to  im  that  ofteo  we  start 
feeding  infisnnatkn  withmit  really  understan^x^  the  rural  attifawlwi  sad 
^msftkm  of  those  we  are  tiyii^  to  readi* 

In  mmmaiy,  infosmaticm  meds  for  ruial  tom^a  toehde  rat  wfy  cqgnltlve 
informi^icn  but  attention  to  the  attitute  of  the  tmi  popuk^kn.  In  odor  kr 
infomattoa  dtafiveiy  syatenia  t  j  be  eftdive^  th^r  mosA  consfator  the  nature  of 
the  rural  community  and  perscm.  Rurd  femilies,  to  my  view,  need  tofianca- 
tion  idxTut  p^iQEitin^  nutritkm,  wider  ifuality,  ian^  Svin^  tondlly  ecmwnfc^ 
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Bmbm^aA   bmsm,    hrallh   cam,   sawkat   smOfiiikg  job   flkSli^  mnqr 
nim^pmot^  aminmrifrtkn  tcMAm&pie^  ha^^iag  Bhmdtmfri,  bdA  procMM  fir 
maUiv  diBi^  In  gommneiit  ii«idatkm  liort  of  thm  needs  are  T^bcted 
to  the  IfotiomI  fa^iattfoB  ftr  tite  Ooqpemtive  Bdeiofam  Servke  lamrfed 
Mr.  Flofid&r.  and   eourak    wfAnb^    faidUidto    taa^  fcMmi4fti 

faiatd]aa3r,  chOdren  at  ride,  vidsenibb  ywith,  fimiQjr  (Ssnqidn  and  didwHtkn, 
ravOBdUBty  fir  ifepsMknt  dto^.  ntfioDal  initfalfw  fir  toqpmvi^ 

wdrtfam,  diet  and  Imtth  todudee  di^ary  pmettoes  i^ted  to  Hfisslyte  fitcHaa 
and  keatth  as  wefl  m  confidenee  in  Om  safc^,  qualify,  and  conqxaitiosi  of  find 
ffiqv^.  OSDA,  1S68) 

Afl  «R0  {MwUto  {ttSnmirtka  to  nacal  ooaununtttee^  ft  b  inqiortant  that  vm 
ept^te*  ^iritiose  needs  we  m  tryii^  to  me^  Methods  of  dUivny  ai«  another 
Bnk  in  teasi^  the  people  mxA  in  need  of  in&nnatiM.  Alao'fi^gni&ant  is  the 
aooeptanoe  and  use  oi  new  tediooketos  as  weB  as  the  cmaol  vahiaB  and 
be&&  thai  femOffis  in  the  oommun^  InkL  These  lest  two  bxUm  will 
inflnenoe  tow  infimnation  nltiinate^  is  used. 
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Rml  Weaver 

Member.  IVmrd  d  Directors 
Pcnmylvaniii  Ecjumnic 
Dcvdr^MTuait  Financing  Autltoriiy 

Adlai  StevcnecMi,  a  number  years  b^  was  giving  a  taOc  in  m 
auditorium.  He  vm  walking  along  with  a  fricmi,  and  lie  wasnt  too  well 
pmpaitxL  He  lumed  to  the  inend  and  said,  *!  can  hatdly  wait  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  B&yJ"  I  am  in  that  mtuation  alsa  I  have  heard  a  lot  this  m<ming 
abwt  indu&uia!  devcbpinent  It  is  a  very  crucial  thing  of  interest  to  me 
About  a  month  ai^,  I  was  at  home  eating  dinner,  a  rare  occasion.  My  wife  and 
I  were  talkijig.  I  said,  "Ikmic  Vavrrk  has  a^kod  nie  to  be  at  the  mm} 
leadership  mocling  at  the  lltJidiiy  Inn.  I  think  tt  has  to  do  with  iiteariefi.  I 
cant  im^ne  w!»y  he  wotdd  want  mc  there?"  My  wife,  being  a  dty  &xi,  said 
1  dont  know  anyone  mon?  rural  than  you  ureT  And  that  is  tma. 

Two  miks  south  here  on  route  68  is  the  Weaver  family  lamL  I  wm 
raised  in  this  amnty,  in  Oie  thirties,  m  the  femily  farm.  Thcare  were  scv^ 
children.  It  waa  a  way  of  life.  We  didnt  have  electricity  until  1948.  "nial 
might  explain  llie  sixe  of  Uie  family.  In  Uwm  days,  that's  all  we  knew.  We 
(armed.  We  would  go  to  Clarion.  'Ttmi  wiis  a  nue  treat  to  to  Clarim  m 
a  Satuiday-maybe  cskc  a  mcmUi.  We  >uuld  go  to  chuirh  ewiy  Sundf^.  Hiat 
is  what  wc  knew,  in  that  era,  in  that  time. 

I  wouW  like  to  go  biick-back  to  the  eighteen  hundnds.  I  would  like  to  t4eU 
you  a  little  bit  alwut  the  history  of  this  area,  CluriCHi  CIcmnty,  Nmlhwe^em 
Pennsylvania,  hdpcd  ft«d  the  cruciWe  of  this  United  Slates.  Naturally,  tl» 
crudUe  was  Pitlrfmri^h.  Wc  bent  ilt^^^  ore;  %n;  fceiit  luanUx;  we  tjeiit  UuiestoiM^ 
we  sent  coal  by  the  Clurioii  River  to  the  Alli^ieny  River  to  l^tt^laugh.  Ttm 
ar^a  was  veiy  prevaU^nt  m  Om^  diiyK,  TTwit's  what  made  tlus  country  and  th» 
ferea  grow-the  lumber.  ctJtd,  Iimcsto7M2,  ana  so  m. 

In  1900.  tlurt's  Hhat  we  stiU  did*  In  Ifm,  we  had  2:;^  ferms  in  Ctarkm 
C(mnty-'22^)0  family  fiimiji  We  had  limestone  mines  and  coal  mii^  ai^  glass 
Victories.   I  have  to  U>ll  yuu  tiie  truth,  in  19^  we  stjJi  had  tltat   The  lanns 
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slarted  to  dcOTasc  Wc  sUU  had  Uie  factories,  and  we  sUU  hsd  the  lakk 
fedoriea,  the  day,  and  so  tm.  I  Ounk  the  rcoaon  the  farnia  started  to  dcotsase 
is  many  paraiU  woriod  hard  to  educate  their  kids,  and  Om  lOds  went  away  to 
BsbocL  They  found  out  thoie  was  an  awful  caster  rmy  to  make  a  living  than 
fenning. 

T!«  area  has  changed.  In  rccoit  years  our  manufacturing  somx^ce  are 
fhying  The  glasis  indu&tty-we  use  to  ha-  3  four  glass  fiicteies  in  Claricm 
Cwinty.  We  have  one  rij^U  now.  Iluj  ooal  buamsss  was  the  hadcbon^  of  wir 
econcwiy  of  ihe  TOs.  We  liad  pnAaUy  about  30  coal  mining  finns  in  Clarion 
County  in  that  era.  We  are  down  to  about  five.  C  and  K  was  the  largest 
pmdiKser  of  coal  in  the  70s-up  to  6  millior  tons  a  year.  We'i«  down  to  2  1/2 
miOim  Urns. 

So  we  have  been  hard  Wt  in  those  airas.  You  may  say/wdl,  why  hasnt 
something  bcaen  done  to  bring  mere  imliu^  in?  Wdl  you  have  to  kxdc  at  the 
histoiy  of  our  arta.  1  remember  Intmiato  80  wImhi  it  c^wied  liero  in  1968. 
To  one  of  our  county  conunis&ionera,  I  was  ownmciiting  about  what  a  nice  thing 
it  was.  He  said,  WlU,  ym  know  ptx^^  don't  K!cm  to  invferetiuHl  it  We're 
taking  a  swath  rigJit  through  the  hoi«1bnd  of  Clariwi  Gmnty,  3«)  &et  wide, 
Uxk  at  all  tte  fanwlaiid  we  are  losing.  Piirticularly,  all  the  tax  base  weVe 
losing,"  Little  did  he  rcsalize  that  the  tax  base  would  be  greatly  incre^  and 
cnhamsed  by  the  five  intf^rchrtn^^  that  were  jmt  ahwig  the  inter^tc.  You 
cant  condemn  the  gentleman  fur  thai.  TTuits  the  way  he  thought 

Advancement  has  come  slow  to  the  rural  area.  Scwnclimcs,  as  ymi  grow 
older,  youVe  a  lilUe  mi»re  dmservaUve,  The  interstate  systefn  had  helped  our 
area  a  lot 

Oie  of  the  oUier  things  that  has  helped  our  area  and  kept  our  eoMiomy 
kind  of  solid  is  the  Clarion  Univeniity.  Back  in  1957,  we  proba«y  had  about 
600  students  here.  We  now  have  6.000  students.  As  a  matter  <rf^  feet,  its  the 
bggteil  payroll  in  Clarimi  County.  It's  scmiewhere  anmnd  $26  mUUtai.  So  nc^ 
only  the  jKiyroll  but  tlio  expertise  of  Uit^  people,  like  lYufcssor  VavreJc,  hdp 
our  community.  ICs  a  rual  plus  for  We  are  mighty  glad  to  have  them.  We 
are  voy  fortunate  to  have  tlitin. 

As  far  as  looking  at  industrial  devefepment  fnan  a  govcnimcnt  ^andpoint, 
it  wasnt  until  J980  that  the  govcmmi^t,  the  county  canimiMonera,  dedded 
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thai  ^  sheeted  to  do  som^Ung  a  liltte  nme  potitim  And  in  thai  year,  tl^ 
estaUlahed  an  indu^iial  dcvdkjpmrat  authority.  They  hirad  a  di  uNs*  bxA 
been  moving  forward  ever  since. 

Ths  nsascm  thai  Fm  here  io  speak  today  is  that  Tm  a  menl»r  PEDFA 
Board  of  JXrectoro.  Il^  newly  fismed  fjftfm^i'ng  |^  ti^  bak^zial 
&v^^3|Rmnt  ai  Ftansylvmia.  I  have  pmrkets  out  cm  tite  c«amter  H  ymx  would 
like  to  take  me,  youVe  welcmie  to  it  What  it  does  ia  kind  of  rq>Iaoe8  tte  IR^ 
Ii^ustrtal  Reraiue  BchvI  and  Mcstg^  im)gram»  that  has  beesi  in  dTect  fcr 
many  years.  As  a  matter  of  fect>  Pennfiylvania  has  been  one  of  the  benefactors 
of  that  Secai^  of  recent  tax  dianges.  Dili's  m  kmger  a  fi^sSite  pcoenan. 

Governor  Caa^,  David  Wri^t  sakl,  h^  estaUifili^  this  pnjgrsni  to  finance 
iiuhistiy  tbroughmit  tl^  Ccanmonweallh.  One  (rf*  the  oOm'  thingi  the  Goronor 
hw  dcme,  that  David  (Wri^t  said,  is  F^vest,  which  is  a  vu^  in:^xvtant  thing 
la-  rural  Ptenn^lvania,  because  scw^  watia*  are  real  imMenw  in  Western 
Bennsodvania.  I  think  thai  we  have  the  to(^  to  do  tiungs.  We  have  been  a 
titite  slow  in  moving  forward,  but  I  think  we  bub  gmng  to  have  to  go  out  and 
recruit  industry.  We  can  do  that  We  now  have  the  tools  to  <k)  that 
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Joseph  H.  Ifoward,  Director 
Vmt&d         DqKirtTncni  cf  Agriculture 
Naticmal  Agikultural  libnuy 
B^svi&,  Maiyland 

Ttodqr,  I  WDukl  like  to  take  a  &w  mim^  to  to  you  aboot  the 

NBtk3naI  Agricultural  lihrmy-abmt  its  seope^  lis  raqpou^Uliti^  its  pasffsaam, 
etc,  as  wdl  as  msM  of  tm  muitixie  new  imgccts  th^i  are  underway*  Scsm  oT 
thc^  mnv  teduKdogies  already  hara  Iiad  wiS  haw  an  impact  cm  aB  of  our 
futuim 

Thane  are  thms  naiicmal  librarica:  The  Nattoial  Agrkultitral  libroiy  &r 
agimiltural  infbnnatim,  ccmtainii^  abno$t  2  miUkm  vdun^  the  NatSooal 
L&afy  of  Modkine  (NLM)  fir  nodical  infomtatkm  oantasning  U  uiSlkm 
w^umea,  and  the  Libnuy  of  C(mi;;m6  (LC)  containing  ail  miUkm  vdurooi 
covaring  all  other  Bulgecta.  We  have  quite  dii&mit  pn^[rBnici,  r^juvi  to 
di&mit  b06t<»,  and  coc^)efatmn  amoi^  the  three  is  earned  mH  infimnaUy. 

Hie  National  AgrkuJiural  IMmxy  aa^vices  as  the  Natimi'a  duef  agrkuttural 
Ubraiy  inTormation  resource  and  service.  It  fbdlitates  accf»  to  aiKi  utiUzaticai 
of  neected  information  in  any  medium  by  agricultural  reseaid^rs,  regiMU^, 

"Citors,  and  extension  persimiKj;  those  emj^oyed  in  i^riculture;  those  Hving 

>  ml  areas  and  ctrnimunitio^  om^uners  of  agriculUu^  pradiKta;  and  tl^ 
V  «  ^    at  laxn^  inscrfar  as  they  need  agricuitmal  informattopu 

NAL  serves  as  tlie  litH^ary  cf  the  United  States  Dq^wlinent  of  Agriculture 
(OSDAX  as  wdl  as  tl^  natiiml  Vimay  fiHr  the  United  States  fis-  o^rkuttursl 
inibnnatjon.  Our  chief  ooustituents,  c^her  than  USDA,  are  the  hlBaxies  of 
tand-gFsnt  univcisitics  thn>u|^^t  the  50  ^tes  wto  have  stroag  egrkultural 
programa  The  libraries  wtrk  dosdy  together  and  NAL  does  assun^  soane 
coordinating  respimsibiliti^,  \mt  our  relati^»^p9  are  oomptetdy  vohmtaxy. 

In  addition,  we  serve  anyone  else  in  the  nation  axHl  indeed  the  re^  of  the 
wtfM  mho  has  a  need  for  information.  Except  for  USOA  peiB(»u^  we  serve 
all  otitis,  generally  ^^ng,  as  a  hl^miy  of  lai^  resort,  le^  NAL  inoviiks 
inibrmation  to  patitms  who  have  been  umdale  to  find  that  infonnatioai  in  their 
cm  state  or  cmintry.  Fch-  instaiKe.  if  a  fam^  in  Texas  needs  infbraudim  oa 
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»ice  fiuuiiaK  m  eooouraee  him  to  uae  his  local  Mbraiy  firet  If  the  infannatioa 
is  not  available  localjy.  then  the  local  ffisraiy  seeks  the  inionnatkm  Stma  cther 
Bhnnies  in  tha  state  or  region.  If  not  avoUabte  there,  then  NAL  wiU  tiy  to 
provide  it. 

Our  odlection  of  almost  2  miliifai  volumes  reftresents  materials  fram  aO 
eoimtries  and  aQ  langingea.  Appmodmately  40  pereent  are  in  a  foreign 
Jangusge.  Our  acquisiUons  budget  for  iiacal  year  1988  is  $1^.200  and  in 
addition  to  our  ongoing  periodical  and  serial  sihsoiptions.  we  puidiase 
^^inndniately  15.000  tiUes  eveiy  year.  We  also  get  agricultmal  materiak 
tiansfia-  from  the  lihraiy  of  Congress  as  a  result  of  the  copyright  law,  as  vnU 
m  thnn^  LCa  octensiw  ejochange  prograni. 

■nirough  gifts  and  exchanges  <tf  USDA  puUicatibns  with  agricultund 
institutiiHis  throughout  the  world,  we  receive  appnnriomtdy  27.000  titles 
aanualfy.  As  you  can  see  this  is  a  very  important  sourae  of  material  fin- us. 

One  of  our  most  important  products  is  our  machine-readable  hihiiagniphic 
data  base  called  AGRICOIA  Tlie  daia  base  ii»dudes  2,400,000  entriea 
ApprcRiroately  10  percent  are  cataloging  reconis  and  90  permit  md&dng 
twsoida  TTiese  records  are  uH  pnjduced  following  natiwial  standanis.  The 
AGWOOIA  data  base  is  availaWe  for  puithase  at  a  reasonaUe  cost  It  is 
availafate  in  several  w^ys: 

1.      Madune~it«id^e  tape. 

a      The  U.S.  portion  is  sent  to  FAO  and  beaanes  part  of  AGRI& 

3.  Paper  foiro  in  tlie  Biblioffi-nphv  nf  Agricuhnny  published  by  Oryx 
Press. 

4.  On-Uae  via  DIALOG,  BUS,  and  DDtfDI.   OCLC  has  the  cataloging 
portion  on-line. 

6.      CD-ROM  by  both  Silver  Wattw  a»i  OCLC. 

In  the  pa«,  NAL  has  been  cataloging  and  indexing  in  many  language 
fitsn  many  onmtries.  We  Ertnly  bd^eve  in  AGRIS  and  its  principle  of 
cooperation  among  natimis  whiseby  each  countiy  catalogs  and  indexes  ito  own 
Piddicatkma  lb  this  end.  NAL  has  adt^  a  plan  whcrdy  the  hi^ 
priori^  wiB  be  placed  on  UjS.  puWications.  We  will  be  systematically  reducing 
our  coverage  of  foreign  tiUpo  aheady  k,ieKed  ebewhore. 
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Having  me  of  the  wmU^  greateel  cx^edkra  of  sjiicuttural  infimnatiQa, 
we  fed  that  it  is  our  r^powMity  to  make  it  availaUe  tar  use  througiKwt  Uie 
UJS.,  as  wdl  as  tha  ni^  wcsid  throu^  intslilmy  loan  wakh,  in  our 

case,  c»ialsls  mau^y  of  im>vidii^  {rfiolooopicsw  Unfc^tunate^,  we  are  unatte 
to  {nnmr^  this  service  at  no  fx»t  We  must  dbarge  m  a  cost  Rsmburaabie 
basisw  In  1%7,  we  pravided  21^96  intcrlibraiy  loan  requests.  We  ittrt^pate 
in  the  (XaXJ  interiitouy  loan  syf^em  which  sSkmu  reqi^ats  be  leoeived 
dectrankalliy.  Our  tuin-around  tin»  &r  *oost  roqimis  is  24  hmira. 

NAL  has  two  {mieiams  going  that  wiD  hdp  the  UJS.  ooiK^ming  ooqieratko 
in  eatab^ing: 

One  program  omomis  ^te  agrkuliural  puMicalioi^  AgricuUund 
|nibhcatk»is  pubUshed  in  the  ^  states  fay  ^ate  exti^on  aiui  oq;)eriiiient 
Nations  are  an  important  souroe  o(  G^;ricu!tural  infmmatiai,  1^  aoquisitioiis» 
catalogue  and  iiHksdng  of  tl^se  has  not  been  ocsnindbienave.  NAU  with  the 
hdp  of  some  tte  libraries  in  tl^  land-grant  imtituticais,  are  making  a 
coiu»rt«i  effort  to  implement  a  national  plan  to  assure  companrfKmsive  ooverags 
id  these  materials  and  ti^  subseqi^t  entry  into  the  ACRICOLA  data  base. 

Th&  (rtha-  i^t^gmm  is  coqperati^  catak^ging.  NAL  hm  estabHahed  a 
n^work  of  libraries  to  jmrtidpate  in  a  CD(f)erative  catalc^gin^  prcgect  of 
agricuHme  mcmc^mphs  using  OCLC  m  the  hc^  tftbliogiBpiiic  utility.  Ibe  goal 
is  to  catalog  ax^^iiyvely  numoiprs^hic  titles  iUbwing  national  standards  so 
that  all  other  instituticms  can  make  use  of  standard  reconb  witlunit  having  to 
do  their  own  cats  oging. 

What  I  have  discussed  so  for  can  fit  into  tradilional  libiaiy  sermes  aiui  it 
is  impmlant  thiit  we  n(^  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  of  us  have  a  ki  mxm 
to  (k>  before  we  reach  our  goal  However,  I  think  it  is  important  for  ua  to 
think  <^  the  future  and  what  techndogy  will  do  to  change  our  iat»rarieo  md 
s^vtce  to  those  ncoding  infOTnaticm. 

NAL  is  currently  Gigagixig  in  tiie  develc^nnait,  demc^trat^m,  ai^  emly 
£q^>licatsm  of  a  number  of  admiced  infcsination  tcchnoiogiefi.  An  exami^  to 
a  12-inch  laser  disc.  In  addition,  it  has  the  text  of  12  other  bocka.  It  will  hdd 
ai^mndmatdy  800,000,000  L^ytes  of  infonnation  and  approximate^  200,000 
pages  of  text  An  eKiunplc  m  mir  laser  n  disc  which  has  13  books  on  it 
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AsuMm  teduidogy  timi  is  equaUy  esdting  is  tte  S-LS  inch  a>WM  which 
will  hcOd  aRmndmatdy  600^000  bytes  of  infimnatiai  ca-  ai^masunaldy 
125,(XX)  jmges  iart.  One  is  abb;  to  search  under  any  tenii  <me  needs  as  kmg 
as  i^oessary  ami  have  to  pay  the  tdeoHnmunications  chargi^  as  we  at 
NAL  do  now. 

The  las^  disc  toclindcgy  has  been  Onrnn  to  be  very  oSectivQ  fir  inslnKtkm 
and  training  NAL,  woriking  with  the  University  of  Maiylffiid  (Univeraily 
CoDcgB,  Center  for  Instructional  Design  and  Evaluaticm},  has  designed  and 
produced  a  ^rstem  using  a  ranputer  coupled  with  laser  viteodisc  to  lawide 
in^riKtion  in  the  s€an:hing  erf  the  AGRICX)LA  dala  tese.  It  incoipomtes  test* 
graphics,  moving  pictures,  animation,  and  smind.  It  is  a  stand-alo^  qntem, 
fiff  oc»<»waie  use,  CM-  it  can  be  used  to  assist  an  instn«^  with  a  group.  Such 
m^ructimml  i^ystcms  have  htxn  demonstrated  in  Bsme  situatitms  to  result  in 
student  test  scenes  hi^ia^  than  frwn  typical  dassrocm  mstructkm.  The 
fflJvantage  is  in  the  dinsct  user  intmicUcm  with  and  ccmtnd  cf  the  system,  and 
in  the  visual  inteiest  and  darity  moam  ai^  still  picta^  and  gi^hics. 
loBtnidkm  for  iamiliarizalion,  fCHr  the  beginmar  and  for  tl^  e«p«t  is  all 
iiHdu(k«L 

Bsrtraision  Service,  together  with  several  land^grant  uniwMsities,  has 
estaWishod  an  intcradive  video  odcnsitm  netwcffk  which  mages  the 
niicnwwnimter  and  videodisc  teduK^t^ca 

NAL's  Speaai  CoUectioas  has  recently  c«»niJcted  a  IZ  indi  optical  laser  disc 
containing  34,000  pictures  from  the  USDA  Fortsst  Service  Historical  Photograph 
OoIlectiiBi.  The  coUection  contains  j^iographic  documentation  on  the 
westward  movement  in  America-^armm.  forestera,  miners,  cowi)«^  Indiws, 
Kimtists,  ami  many  others.  Work  on  this  photo  pngect  was  acoomidirfied  in 
partnership  %vith  the  N(m  iVint  Media  Branch  of  the  Univereity  ctf  Maryland 


The  disc  contains  over  34,000  still  fAioU^  spanning  69  general  sulgect 
chapters.  Also,  a  computer-based,  mcnu-driro,  wwtd  seardiaWe  data  b^ 
regfeter  for  the  laser  disc  (on  severai  high  dcmity  5-1/4  inch  flopi^  disks)  is 
part  of  the  package. 

Ihe  staff  at  the  National  Agricultural  libraiy  are  also  creatii^  smaU-scale 
micnjcomputer  systems  to  mimic  advisory  wwk  dcro  by  human  escperta,  in  this 
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case  Bul||ect  ^ledali^  and  refi»i»K»  Utmrama  ThesBB  systems  i^iide  usen  to 
s^f^ct^mto  r^sneoces-bodks^  fulb^  lam.  etc-Hsr  in  sMie  instoncBB,  to  the 
ffiunms  to  specific  quesUma  Rqieri  advisoiy  ^yitow  &ee  Urn  prdfesshmal 
^idT  fi3r  more  cxmijdcK  tadca. 

In  the  "advifl<H^  OMsde,  they  allow  user  to  make  aetedtong  baaed  on  a 
6«i€s  of  iprat^ma;  mxasiuig  to  it^  adectSom  mi^ie,  ttw  vmr  ia  directed  to 
af^niiviato  infbnn^on  sMrces.  Linkage  to  eacleraal  <m4ine  and  CD-ROM 
databases  is  ateo  possible. 

NAL  and  over  40  la*  fitarariea  l^tve  altered  into  a  cooperative 

pn^ect  to  test  a  new  metho  *rix]ig  fuU-text  and  imagea  in  distal  format 

br  puUicatKm  m  dyWM  U  Nancy  L  Eatm,  D&rectx^  of  Lfarama, 

Uhiverdly  cf  VGrnusit,  is  the  i»tgi. 

Mudi  of  the  UJ5.  and  woiid  jivxe  of  agrkultunU  reaeaich  and 
app&atbn  remains  difficult  to  access  because  ct  the  cost  of  in-depth  ^nHpinng 
ai^or  ah^racting  by  humans.  Much  q[  that  same  litaature  is  to 
eventual  dteaj^iearance  booiiw  of  the  disintegraUm  of  the  ac^  paper  m 
vduch  it  ai^iearsL 

Tte  scanning  »}uip»nent  has  been  installed  at  the  National  Agricultoral 
lAroiy,  where  scanning  of  sdocted  agriculture  ooQedicms  is  takii^  plius:  The 
ndcroomnpuletvCD-ROM  worl^tatims,  search  soAware,  and  coUectksxs  on 
C3>-R0M  (fiscs  rf  the  selectod  agricultural  informatim  will  be  fiek!  tested  by 
participating  land-grant  libraries. 

The  Natksnal  Agricultural  lilnaiy  is  de%^jq>ing  an  dectixmte  InilleUn  board 
system  (BBS)  to  proviik  a  convoiicnt^  ec(»Ksnka]  tod  fw^  ^ctxonically 
communkating  infonnatkm  abcnxt  tl^  NAL,  its  {»t>ducts  and  serv&aes^  and  for 
esch^iging  agriaaiturol  information  resmires»  .unoaig  agrkuHural  Ubraiiesa^ 
informaticn  center^  and  other  iffiers  on  a  national  kvel. 

The  BBS  is  open  to  all  thi^  with  an  intend  in  agricultunx  It  is  available 
24  iKmrs  per  day.  7  days  a  woek.  7b  reach  NAL"b  BBS  callers  iwed  a  oosn|»ita: 
terminal  computer*  a  modern^  and  communications  sdiware.  TiiB  te^hone 
numb^  is  (301)  344-8510,  The  callerls  omununicatians  sdtware  shwid  be  set 
at  SXX),  12X)0,  or  2400  baud,  full  diq>lcx,  m  parity.  8  dato  Uta.  and  1  ^  tst 

The  computer  scAware  used  for  NAL'b  Bulletin  Board  is  called  Remoto 
Bultetto  Bmrd  System  far  Personal  (Tomputm  (BBBS-FC).    RBBS4X;  to 
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menu-ddven  and  nma  on  IBM  pexmoal  cooiimteanB  and  cxanpetiblG&.  It 
^strilmted  by  tte  Captal  PC  UaeiB  Gmxp  as  darawax^  ^Aidb  m^ns  thai  it 
cmbeimaaBd  aIoi«  at  m  cfaayge  if  it  is  mt  aUo^ 

Hie  Kil^in  Board  auppmta  three  ba^  types  of  oanmimteation: 

BuDetina  -  Ccmtaia  infiBmatiaa  ebi^  Iftmy  hmixa,  pcdid^  aarvius» 
cont^ta^  and  cAha-  referfroe  materials  d*  general  mtarcst  mich  as 
lista  of  avaihUe  piddkatico%  eakndar  of  eventap  training  woikshop^, 
etc 

MeaaaiTiaC^mfeitsttw  -  Albw  paf^panta  lo  eadiange  m^^ee 
^th^  IHifal^  car  privatdy  without  comis^  U30sther  in  time  or  Bi>aoe. 
OcmfeeiKing  (mjt  eumaitly  in  oiicsaiion)  anatdea  caUer  to  gfti^  mocesB 
to  difite«nt  special  intones^  gmip  discussk^^ 

Kte  TVansfer  -  Used  for  exchangbog  programs  and  tcsrt  filea  By 
"downkwiin^  cr  ''upbsading^  fi]^  caUm  can  shan?  puUic  dcanain 
pn^rama  and  inlbrmatica  prcxiucta 
Fia-  libraries,  bulletin  board  technology  jmyvkiea  a  way  rf  increasii^g  smices 
to  libraiy  usera,  impioving  commmkatit^^  Bsmmg  HtsBrims,  and  eqiandii^ 
puhlte  aoeesa  to  tte  ia»»y  h^mi  traditional  b^m^ea  NAL  hopes  to  take 
fen  ^ivant^  rf  th&B  tcchmaltjgy  to  <Wiver  faifimnatim  to  its  iwou 

Anotter  impcatant  push  ct»«»ns  infcffmation  cent^  Robyn  Frank  is  heie 
to  d^y  to  tdl  ytm  abcnit  this  inittetivcL 

We  are  anxfams  to  tell  you  about  the  tdomsming  (e^  if  atewly)  Rmal 
InSaroatitm  CJrater.  White  ita  beginning?  are  hampered  by  a  mall  birfget,  we 
are  oj^imistie  about  tta  future.  My  cdlcague  P^t  John  is  here  to  tdl  ymi  abcmt 
thte  important  center. 
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INFORMATION  CENTEBS  AT  NAL 


Bobyn  C.  Franl^  Head 
Inftttmation  Centers  Branch 
Naticiial  Agricultural  libmy 

Informat^  Centers  fir^t  speared  at  the  NaiUma?  Agricultural  Lftamy 
(NAL)  in  1971  wh^  the  Fa  d  a»i  Nutritkm  Seivke  of  VSDA  trmskmd  fm3& 
to  NAL  to  estaUish  the  Food  bsA  Nutritfam  Infimn^im  C«t^*  To  date,  theie 
Bxe  12  ^pedalized  infommttGii  oeniefs  de^piml  to  focus  on  areas  of  great 
interest  to  the  U JS.  D^iartn^t  of  AgrkuHuxe,  the  Ckmgt^  aid  the  jmUic. 

Current  centers  focus  on  agmrultural  tmto  and  marketing;  alternative 
fimniog  aystcsna  (k>w-input  i^^riculture,  orgemic  iknning,  altomative  crop^ 
animal  weliare  (focuses  on  six  i^x»e8  of  animals  imed  in  hiomedical  mesrcli); 
a(puK^ture;  bu^hnfdpgy;  critical  agricultural  materials  (a^w  crops  or  new 
uses  for  old  mps  that  can  prodwe  vital  industrial  materials  ma^i  as  cS^  I»P^ 
and  rutA)^'  where  the  UJS,  cutmiUy  dU^pends  tm  importa];  iami^  fiber  and 
teadite^  food  and  nutrition,  food  irmliatian;  bortkulture;  and  rurd 
(tev^^)inenL 

The  1982  Asseswnont  of  the  National  Agrio^yi^  Iftgary-Finft^  RwP^  to 
the  Secretary  dted  the  need  for  NAL  to  pwkie  in-dq^ 
toi»cs  mich  as  that  d(»^  by  th®  Fbod  and  Ni^tim  Infinn^tfam  Center. 
Inlbrmatimi  centers  build  on  what  NAL  aln»d|y  does  as  m  piwide 

enbaiKed  i»ervices  to  current  clientele  and  do^»^  new  service  xelaticmshipe 
with  the  mibiic  and  private  scctixr^ 

Fetors  aflbctaj^  the  deternunation  of  ^jl^ecta  covered  infiamatkm 
centras  ijulude:  (1)  Cimgresskmal  mandate  (ia  FNIC;  Atpiaoiture;  Anbnal 
Wd&ue);  (2)  priorities  within  VSyA  Cue*  Agrkultural  Tr&3^  and  T^miceting; 
BSf^echnolpgy^  (3)  availuUlity  subject  expertise  on  the  NAL  £teff  0L&  Tiber 
and  Textiles;  Food  Irr^atkjsi;  and  (4)  finaiKial  suf^xst  and  int^iest  by 
business  and  professitmal  oi^anizations  agriculture  and  related  fi^kls 
(Le.  IwrtkulturcX  Several  ot  tlte  centers  were  established  by  more  than  os»  €l 
ihe  above  factors. 
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A  dirtii^ve  charaderi^  en  infcanuil^  center  is  that  it  takes  a 
proi^ive  apjnos^  to  identifyii^  wA  devdqpii^  oookstbUvb  csKteroal 
rdatiOQships  and  eataMiflhing  di^omination  i:i^wc»k& 

InfiHTi^timi  Cento-  staff  are  rcqpmdbte  for  aaven  vaajiofr  activities:  (D 
Refimmse;  (2)  CdledUm  ^vdqm^t;  (3)  Pat^t:attoas;  (4)  Cooxdumlkin;  fi5} 
Oibneadi;  (6)  Diaaeminatkm;  and,  New  laduu^^.  R^enence  wc^k  iridudea 
anamring  eiiedftc  qu^ticma,  perfosming  Bti^une  or  otto-  database  amttfaes^ 
and  xteferring  persons  to  oiigBnizatKms  <»r  iiMttvidual&   £«fa  Center  has 

a  bta^^et  fin*  acquiiiz^  books  and  othca-  nKmcemi^  matoiab  &r  tl^  NAL 
cdtertiMi  oEid  the  AGKICOLA  databiuie.  Center  staff  aro  i>^>onstble  for 
prodiwing  lAjlipgraphiea,  qxsdal  idcmuse  tNrio&,  and  i^har  infematioii 
products  focusing  im  thdr  ansa  oT  expertise.  A  few  centers  have  estaidished 
their  own  scries  (i&  Aquatoisc^  FNIC  Path&nd^  Cc^nmunicattai  and 

cocmluiB&n  within  USDA  and  with  other  putdk  aiv]  private  oiganizatkms  is 
a  high  fmority  for  e^  Center. 

Chitreach  activities  are  diaractmzod  by  exhibits,  speeches  bxA 
ctecmm^ratasis  rdated  to  tte  Cmt^,  Etes^nnation  networks  are  estddifihed 
thmui^  the  puUic  and  private  sector*  For  example,  FNIC  b^  ^veml  ^fiforent 
di^emination  systems  induding  state  rq)reB^tati\^  of  the  American  SdKwl 
Food  S^vioe  Assodatkm,  State  nutrition  educaUm  for  the  Siq^ikmental 
Feeding  Prpgram  fcxc  W(»nGn,  Infonta,  and  Children  (WICX  State  Cooidin^tiOT 
of  Vtm  Nutritkm  Educatkm  and  IVaining  IVc^prsm,  ami  state  sdhtod  nurse 
liaisons. 

Whenever  possible;  Center  staff  ex|dca«  the  utilizatkHi  of  new  infimnalicm 
tedindi^  in  imMding  infonnation  in  thdr  sul|^  ana.  Two  prototype  expert 
ffilviaoxy  systen^  have  beai  developed  tm  aquaculture  and  human  nutritioa 
Sdected  iBiu^oilture  materials  will  be  the  first  to  be  |Hit  cmto  CD-ROM  in 
HAL'S  text  digitizing  prqject  Ail  xnters  are  expected  to  be  active  partidpanta 
in  NAL%  new  dectnxiic  bulletin  board.  In  addition,  FNIC  serves  as  a  nai^cmal 
denmistration  omter  for  foe  j  and  nutriticm  micnscomputer  si^ware. 

Information  centers  are  staffed  by  technical  infimnaiion  ^)ecialtt^  er 
libwiaro  with  ai^mpriate  sul^K^  matter  hatkgnnmd.  For  example,  FNIC  is 
staffed  fay  Registeipd  Dietitians  who  have  a  Masters  J^iree  in  cither  nutxiticai 
or  pufaik  heahh.  C^ter  staff  noed  to  be  creatiw  individuals  who  can  k^tify 
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oew  mys  to  do  thinga  Hiey  must  be  flcadUe  and  q|ic»  to  iimm  or 
ispproadifiB.  Good  managemeai  ddlls  are  essential* 

The  newest  infimnatkm  cent^  at  NAL  is  the  Rural  InfonmdicHi  C&Aer 
(RICX  This  csenter  has  ita  ixx^  in  the  1%1  amaEKlnimta  to  the  1972  Rural 
Devdcvm^  Act  (7  U5,a  ct  seqX  'Om  htg^iksn  slates  that  the 
Secietaiy  oT  Agriculture  has  respcsisitiLiity  for  rural  fkvdcpment  adhritieB  in 
Ameifaa. 

In  1%4,  the  NaticHial  Ckjmnxissttsi  on  Libranea  and  Infiinnatka  Sdaoos 
CNCUS)  established  a  task  force  and  rtudy  gmup  to  look  into  the  fe^Oilify  0[ 
establishing  a  Naticmal  Ad^oaoty  Board  on  Rural  InfimimtKm  Needs  (NABRINX 
NABRIN  was  envi^mcd  by  NCIiS  to  focus  m  provkling  betl^  bhraxy  and 
infbrmation  sarices  to  local  govemmejits,  €onununify  institutions  mtd 
tnigoesBCs,  and  the  individual  dtizen  in  rumi  arcasL  The  NABRIN  Task  FcRioe 
and  St^dy  Group  rcoHnmeided  that  a  Naticmal  ^visoxy  Boatd  on  Rural 
In&nnation  Needs  be  est^Uidied  within  the  VS.  D^paxixami  erf*  Agriculture 
UnK»tunatdy  this  reommmlatkmi  came  at  a  time  when  the  Office  <tf 
Mamrgment  aid  Budget  dkl  not  lock  favoraUy  at  the  estidilisliment  of  nsfw 
adviaoay  boaids  so  no  further  ^ticm  was  t^^ 

Within  USOA,  howiiver,  it  was  determii^  that  NAL  would  have  the 
iesiponsii^ty  &»-  providing  infiurmatim  Servians  to  rural  Ammca.  At  the  tin^ 
it  was  pn^posed  that  NAL  and  Extenoon  ^ii^  fiind  a  po^tmi  to  cany 
this  mandate.   Unfc»rtunatdy  fiusiii^  was  ntA  provided  to  dtter  e^^engr  to 
»q)port  this  infirnnaUon  fu:tivity  likewise  rEsndUng  m  no  iurtter  miksi. 

Thm  issue  of  NAL  providii^  information  services  to  Rural  America  suf&oed 
again  in  1^  wh^  the  Cmgr^  asked  the  Dq^arUr^nt  to  ccsne  up  with  a 
plan  to  midreas  the  mseds  rural  populations.  Deputy  Secretaiy  BHer  Myers 
announced  USDA's  6-p<nnt  Rural  Re^er^ratica  Initiative  to  Congresa  One  of 
the  6  ^e{»  imduded  the  establishment  an  inftnmatiiBi  dearin^iouse  at  NAL 
with  a  800  tetepht^ie  number.  NAL  would  provide  up-todate  infonnation  to 
nual  community  officials  abmit  foderal  programs  available  to  thesn. 

RIC  isme  into  being  fihortly  after  the  D^ty  Semtaiy  made  this 
aniKmnccanent  NAL  began  planning  how  they  would  ^afiT  and  operate  an  800 
lu^Ene.*'  Onoe  Extc3i^{m  heard  of  mu*  charge,  they  said  that  th^  wanted  to 
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be  invdlved.  Thui  resulted  in  a  wc^prndive  dhri  that  distinguish^  RIC 
frcsn  f^har  infcmmtkm  oeateia 

It  was  quii^  ^sreed  that  RIC  would  wA  have  an  800  IraUina'*  Instead 
local  olBdals  woM  be  &«clcd  to  th^  local  ffrtcrofen  ofBce  to  gain  acce»  to 
RKJ.  Local  octenskm  wmxkl  wosk  ticrn^  with  the  State  Eitensbn  tdke  belKm 
contacling  RIC.  Tbm,  RIC  would  be  closdy  tkd  into  the  EMoAsian  i^vmfc. 

Under  RIC,  NAL  would  be  te^iiaisibte  fin*  the  ^aflSng,  daib^  cqjeration, 
collection  dcvdq^aiit.  and  puhKcatltais  oT  the  Center.  Ejd&cmm  wouM 
imvUto  the  res^xdi  linkages,  eictcnsitHi  iietwork,  and  tedmkal  expertise. 

Funding  and  staffing  for  RIC  b  FY  1SB7  and  1968  ¥^  jmntly  pravided 
fcgr  Ritffnfiion  ami  NAU  A  proposal  funding  RIC  as  induded  in  tl»  FY  1^ 
bidget«  Onoe  the  funding  is  appnmd,  Eictenstfm  will  no  ksDgBF  pwide 
addititmal  nummary  support  diiedfy  to  RIC  but  they  will'  omtini^  to  be 
involved  in  {danning,  p(dicy,  aiKl  comiinaticm  activities. 

In  aMtkm  to  woiking  ck^^  with  ExictiHion,  RIC  has  initiated  eevaral 
otha*  new  partnerships.  NAL  has  begun  wcffking  with  the  Center  fbr  Rural 
I^miaMh^  of  CSarion  Univeraity  of  Fcmi^yhranm*  Oae  eicample  this  new 
idationsh^  that  NAL  is  caeponscHii^  this  eoakm^  NAL  is  also  jmnoding 
intern  q^ort^^  ^  Cbrion  graduate  Hbraiy  ^udoois. 

Ancdher  intpt..;ant  NAL  initiatiw  ksvdves  «^s^ii%  with  the  Rural  lifamy 
Services  Committee,  Small  and  Medium  Siwi  lOHwi^  Seetiim,  PUldic  Ubmy 
AsNdatAcai,  Ammcan  Uhmiy  Assodatioa  Pat  Joto,  RIC  Coordinator,  will  be 
0ving  a  |»nes^tdtion  m  RIC  at  tMr  annual  meeting  in  Jully.  Seveiii 
meetings  have  bccsi  held  with  various  repr^G»tatives  oi"  this  organizatKKi  to 
exidore  in  which  RIC  shouU  tie  into  the  publfe  lil^Biy  netwoiiL  It  has 
been  ^ig^sted  that  the  state  librarians  be  tl^  inimaiy  initio  contact  NAL 
looks  ftorwani  to  serving  as  a  bnckup  resource  (or  rural  librarka  en  issues  mch 
as  rural  eccmmiic  development 

Hi^ricaOy  there  have  been  turf  proUoms  between  Esten^n  and  libraries 
at  all  levds-icdmd,  state*  and  local  m  providing  information  to  the  putdic. 
Unfortimately,  many  of  the  issues  refltxrt  a  basic  misunderstanding  of  the  rxAes 
each  insiitution  p!^. 

In  actuality  Ubrariai^  and  exteimicsi  pcrsonml  have  special  expertise  that 
ccanpliments  one  another.  White  iibruians  aie  f*xpeii&  at  being  able  to  identify 
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and  imyvide  imUiahed  inibnnatimi  re^rdhss  tjt  ksmsA,  artmriwi  pfmgmwt 
ham  the  expertise  to  tako  that  iafimaatkn  and  ^;q[^  Ste  fin^Bnp  in  aoiviag 
Bpodfic  i»t3bfaus.  BoO%  (j£  QmB  wganinfttkms  to  utiliza  their  natmite 

al  the  had,  state,  and  finally  national  fefebw 

•ftwining  is  needed  for  hcOx  librarians  and  mtenakm  petBonnd  to 
communicate  the  need  fyr  eoc^erative  rdattauU|»  especteUy  fai  rvarel  ai«aa 
There  are  a  few  auooess  stxaies  sisii  aa  the  Intantonntain  Commimity  Leaniii^ 
and  Infimnat&m  Servkes  imseet  fbnded  by  the  W.  K  KdBogj  Fb««latioo,  Dmi 
Ruml  lihraiy  Service  Coiiunittee  is  intei«^ed  in  woridm  with  NAL  od 
ivritii^  a  grant  pnqiosal  for  develqang  a  training  program  th^  wouU  fiisler 
mm  wi^^n&ad  coopmitaon. 

For  more  detailed  in&nnati(m  m  RIC«  I  wiB  ton  tte  piogrom  over  to  Pat 
J-ihn,  RIC  Coordinator. 
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THE  RURAL  INFORMAITON  CESTER 


Patrkia  La  Caille  Jdm 
OocHdinalor 

Rural  Infonnation  Center 

In  ^ril  1987  CcKigrei^  jmqiofiGd  In  House  Resduticxi  202S  that  l^DA 
establish  a  National  Rural  Assii^ame  Infonnatico  Cteatis^uHisa  at  the 
Matitmal  Agricultural  libraiy.  The  purpose  of  the  d^rin^^iouse  mnikl  be  to 
maintain  a  iumling  invaaioo^  of  fodmd,  stntc,  local  f^ormmnent  and  piivaip 
aaastance  pn^prams  and  services  available  to  rural  areas  and  to  provMe  this 
inTmrnation  on  npqucst  to  local  ofEdala  and  leculcm  The  doannghouse  vmid 
serve  as  a  mechanism  for  ofiksals  and  leadm  of  small  rural  oooimunities  to 
have  rapU  and  diroct  access  to  cummt  informatioa  on  landing  programs  lo 
hdp  them  stimulate  depressed  econonucs.  The  service  would  link  bcal  officials 
with  Hm  appropriate  federal  program  erf*  fimdii^  scntrce  and  diminate  il^  often 
difficult  and  time  consuming  d&ni  rcquirod  to  tiadk  down  this  infismatioo* 
The  dearingbouse  wcAjld  fxus  m  prcgnuna,  tnclwUog,  l»it  n^A  limited  to,  job 
trabing,  education,  heaHh  cane,  eooiKnnk  devdc^nnent  mwifitancp,  and 
^iKTticBial  and  financial  o^unsciing. 

In  May  the  mcuith  fij&owing  thEa  cQi^;x«8i€Aal  pnoposal,  USDA 

Deputy  SecrctaTy  Peter  Myers  testified  bt^ftm  tl^  Consfsvation  Credit  and 
Ruml  Devebpmoit  Subcommittee  cf  the  Hwse  Agriculture  Conunittee  m  the 
Bul^ect  of  rural  devel<^cnt  He  rocmphai^zcd  USDA'a  commitment  to  rebuild 
rural  America  and  outlined  lISDA's  new  rural  (fa^veh^ent  policy  m  a  ^-pc^ 
rural  regeneratiim  initiative.  Ihe  six^point  p!an  emphaased  tn&nnattoi  and 
BX&m  cf  mleavor  in  which  the  accessibility  and  ddiveiy  of  current  infcraiation 
is  essential-education,  technical  assistance,  and  rcsmdi-and,  equally 
important^  (^>se  coordinati^Hi,  the  one  factor  neccssaiy  to  insure  the  &]»^»  of 
the  entire  plan* 

Deputy  Seoetaiy  Myers  informed  C(»)gresa  that,  as  the  third-pdnt  in 
USDAIs  rural  initiative  plan,  05DA  was  c^aUishing  an  infisrniaticm 
dearinghoufic  at  the  National  Agricultural  libraiy.  conc^  of  RIC 

broadenod  as  more  USDA  offidals  ami  agenda  became  invc^ed  in  the 
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itoining  im)ce8&  Within  two  months  the  klea,  whkh  had  origuiaU|y  Btarted 
<mt  as  an  ixkvenUay  dmtin^uso  rf  funding  |»it^TBin  inTonnatioii,  waa 
eov^oned  as  a  iull-fledgixl  infonnation  center, 

RKTiB  miaam  ami  gixUs  have  bam  cvJving  for  a  year  since  D^ty 
Secretaiy  Myers  first  prc^xiscd  RICb  unj^ksmcntatim  to  Congrc^  last  May  and 
oflSdalfy  inatifruratcd  RIC  with  two  inquiry  tcdtplKHie  calls  fitim  local  d&iab 
in  Missouri  and  Ckmpa  cm  September  3,  1987. 

RICls  role  has  sti^i^y  evolved  as  more  parties,  n^dy  R\L  asd  Exfenskai, 
became  invdvod  in  the  planning  procesa.  The  idea  cd*  eombining  the  Extenskm 
Servke's  natfanwide  technical  Mjl^ect  expertise  and  educational  netwcsk  with 
NAL's  national  inJiHtnalimal  mtwmk  in  the  RIC  pn^&A  XBSuIted  in  an 
invaluaUe  and  natural  merger.  Of  eq^  importance  was  the  dedsbn  to  locate 
RIC  at  NAL.  RIC  is  the  twelfth  spcdolizod  informatim  contef  to  be  dcvdbped 
at  the  lil^aiy  in  sixtocn  years.  NAL*s  experience  aiHl  infmnation  expertise 
are  also  invaluable  to  the  succk^  the  pn^ect  In  addition,  NAL,  with  its  two 
milliCHi  volumes,  has  the  laii^t  agrioiltural  coUecUon  in  the  free  wia-M. 

Bc^  Bgenck»  are  wtniung  together  doscYy  fin*  cme  goat  to  n^et  rural 
mfimnatiQn  requirements  hy  plwng  the  be^  in&rmat^  availabfe  in  tl»  hai^ 
of  public  officials  and  commimity  leaders  n^pon&ibie  for  implementing  niial 
devdojancnt  programs.  Tho  acam|di&hment  of  this  goal  fay  the  RIC  ^aS  will 
0ay  an  impoitant  role  in  asmsting  local  ofiidals  to  make  the  befit  informed 
dedi»i(ms  on  rural  ismu%  imp^Krting  tlieir  aHnmunitics, 

RICs  role  will  ctmlinuc  to  evdve  due  to  ita  spodal  audieiuxs  and  joint 
agenQT  ^Jonsorship.  RIC  is  unique  among  NAL's  twelve  mformatiw  centers 
for  four  reaiKm&' 

First,  Congn^  su^ested  the  cstaUi^imcnt  of  RIC  to  meci  a  pixjsang 
national  econ(»nic  and  sodal  crisis, 

Saomd^  the  RIC  concept  quickly  ^nerated  wide  suj^port  and  interest 
thnmghmit  USDA,  Coopa:aUve  Extanskm,  and  other  federal  and  state  ag?mie& 

Hiird^  RIC  is  the  fin^  USDA  informalion  center  to  originate  as  a  joint 
agency  prqJedL  The  success  of  RIC  dqKsnds  on  cmitinued  dose  coc^ratiiMi 
bct^ii^ra  the  EKU?nsion  and  NAL  networks,  Has  prxjpjct  will  serve  as  a 
prototype  of  what  can  be  acconiplishi^d  thiuugh  such  a  focused  eflbrt  RIC  h^ 
served  to  educaticm  l»th  NAI^  and  Extension  partidponis  aUnit  each  other. 
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Fouiih,  RIC  te  unxpie  fitsn  the  ciber  NAL  infiNmaUcsi  omteig  in  that  Hs 
tais^od  end-iism  are  local  d9SctBls  ani  dtise^it-iiot  sdenttsts  and  federal 
offidala  Th^  thnist  its  faafiMrmatifm  is  eonHsnis  ttevdflinnQeiil  nther  tbm 
imdmUbn  agrkutluiv. 

The  loc^  govcmmont  cAdal  is  flUe  to  access  RIC  throi^i  BsteosiiBi^ 
networic  of  county  and  state  cfficea  RIC  staff  reqxuKb  by  sowing  the 
requested    infbnnation    to  Extensa    agent    fo*    furth^  ana^ysi^ 

intapsnetati(m,  aid  conrndtaUon  with  the  m)uerting  local  gSxwI  RIC  staff  find 
it  nu^ivatinB  to  be  sieving  a  gram  roots  midief»9e  aiKi  kzHiMSg  that  the  results 
of  iimr  tShxiA  will  help  rural  cimuniinities  provide  cgamtial  govemmrai 
senrloes  and  develop  valuaUe  ec(»»)inie  prpgmni& 

RIC  toovidcs  an  infbmtaiicm  az^  reftsrral  servke  to  its  usem.  Use  Oent^ 
spires  as  a  mechanit^m  to  ^cumulate  and  diweminate  inScstnatiim  reganSng 
economic  and  social  pcdic^  ctanmunity  economk  levitalizatkHiy  altmiative 
iittfmie  qnportunjUes.  community  and  piddk  sesrvioea,  local  teuterdiip 
devefaiimient  and  tmining,  human  oqutal  devdcfinmit,  nuwtenanoe  of  Uie 
iluaUty  of  hkt,  and  other  vital  ia^ies  impaeti^g  rural  America. 

Altimig^  this  is  indeed  a  tall  mA&t,  RIC  ^aff  can  draw  upon  Kfd/s  lai^ 
co&d^  of  books,  jmumals,  in^ructicaial  mat^ials,  ccmputa*  software  axul 
audiovisual  materiala  An  ev<s^  gtt^tcr  resource  &»*  RIC  users  k  the  eeidev^ 
access  to  over  SKIO  specialized  on-line  magect  datable  RIC  uaes  the  senrices 
of  several  onUne  ve^rs  to  respond  to  the  varied  que^sons  reodved.  RIC  has 
utilized  over  60  unique  database  in  providing  information  and  omtcKt  referrals 
to  th^  inquiries.  Tfm  databases  cov^  sulgeda  «angii^  fmn  ea^^tesacsial 
UQs  to  envinmmental  ^ugs  to  health  care  and  rural  educatkmal  is»^  to 
mention  a  few.  RIC  can  re^pmd  with  pertinent  ir'ffiinatim  on  nearly  Bsxy 
inquiry  tnan  me  or  more  of  these  databases. 

RIC  uses  several  tmline  v^dcr  siarvices  providing  aco^  to  over  300 
qxxdalized  ^ject  datE^oses.  Hie  DIALOG  service  provides  RIC  with  Boasea 
to  jq)Gdali£ed  sul^  databu^  The  DIALOG  sendee  piovkies  RIC  with  ^oesr. 
to  tmrly  300  different  rulgect  databases  omtaining  over  20  miUion  reoorda 
An  appropriate  DIALOG  file  can  be  identified  for  nearly  every  request  RIC 
receives.  DIALOG  Gic^  contain  bibltographic  dtatioiffi  to  all  types  of 
international  literature  and  audkmsuals.   In  idditim,  it  also  contains  fites  with 
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shidfea.  «k£tr»^  and  fiiD-teKiB  cf  AicumeaU  Hie  RIC  staflT  piwiito  ti^ 
iWTO  eo9iq>refa^8ivQ  text  rmai  infiinnatbm  wl^ievcr  poasibie. 

Amrite-  usefij  online  databaae  ib  LOGIN,  or  Local  G(»remnieiit 

B^smatm  Network,  mainlatoed  by  Oontrol  Data  CkHpmt^  LOGIN 
eoatains  teit  tecords  oT  SO  to  SOO  wtrnb  cm  pid^nB  eimimterad  local 
gsvenunaitB  in  mj^  areas  as  eoonoinic  develq;»nent»  hoi^mg  fSnaw4al 
managonent,  bud  8GffviGs&  LOCHN  xwoids  include  case  studicft  povkte 
the  name  and  fbxme  numtms  of  key  omtact  imiividuals  or  otganiatkiia^ 
inftmiattai  m  training  omarBes,  and  resmroe  mateiials,  aid  the  statw  of 
leseardi  prq|eda.  In  «Mition»  LOGIN  pxxmdes  a  us^que  service  in  that  its 
U8QS  can  iiqnit  cjiKietioaB  to  the  s^ton  and  see  if  mKrther  oaar  tcqxaids  with 
infivm^an  on  sonilar  oqxsriencoa  to  aki  Qtem  in  r»d\dng  their  ii»{iiiij« 

Tte  NAB  Qearii^umse  Database,  maintained  hy  tt^  Ifotknal  MUaiKa  of 
Bwin^ss  in  Wadiii^gkm  is  a  simitar  sarvfce  to  LOGIN,  NAB  records  cmtain 
infixnnatian  m  programs  aiKl  xv^^omtes  <m  piMc^vate  partnerahips  in 
eoKionik  devAqmient,  jc*  tiatnii^  weaker  distocattei,  ccsnmunity  eaa^snic 
(feve^qisi^nt,  and  rdated  areas.  Tte  NAB  file  omt^ns  xecosds  with  Ub- 
GpgtaiAie  dtatioitf  and  summary  of  pc^  rqx»is  and  publkatio^  in  »iffit^ 
to  prqgmm  ami  pngect  profites*  program  mo^l^i  and  ii^vidual  and 
oigaii^ficii  cmtttta  and  servkea. 

RIC  also  utilizes  the  federal  ctetabaa  or  the  Fe^^al  Asti^ianoe 

Prqgran^  R^rtcval  System.  The  General  Services  Admimstratiiai  in 
Washingtm  nmintains  this  sjrsim;  if  im^videi  otihnB  access  to  n^^re  than  1,000 
Fe^rd  AssSstanoe  loaM,  grants,  and  technical  aaastaira  progiama  FAPRS 
is  a  fuO-tert  database  whidi  allow  the  Besrdher  to  woSne  and  narmw  the  seandi 
to  the  who,  what,  and  where  of  each  funding  prpgram,  such  as  who  is  eUgiUe 
(state  IS*  local  ^vemmGni);  ^rfwt  type  d  as^^ai^e  (grants  or  loons);  what 
pn^Bm  (dsective  (mdi  as  to  provide  bw-incme  individuals  with  selT}^ 
housiiv  efiota  in  rural  areas);  what  Federal  agcf^y  ^s  tte  smirce  of  fiu^irie 
what  is  the  iqqilkation  jntxedur^  and  w1k>  is  the  imgtam  contact 

Tte  eost  cf  citi^ing  and  nrnintaining  such  a  vast  arr^y  of  tlicfie  highty 
tedmksd  dat^nses  is  eipcs^iva  Some  the  DIALOG  filas  co^  t^JOO  per 
hour  access  time*  So  far  we  have  nbt  tud  to  use  th^  gn/^  but  RIC  uses 
Kveral  databases  whkdi  col.  Acfe  ^than  $100.00  per  Iwir  to  ll^dbre, 
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onlizie  seard^iB  receive  qiedalized  tvaining  to  Ompen  s^tdiing  akiBs  and 
BpeesL  In  action,  a  soardia-  fin^  msrks  mit  tl^  slialegy  momaUf  befi»e 
0^  miline  aid  incurring  cfaargcsw  J>m  to  the  ei^ei^  some  cf  U» 
QIAIOG  tl^  vaid(Br  pnivi^  ih&  uset  with  an  aoline  lapabOity  to  use  a 
desigrated  iow  coat  file  to  te^  tlie  isfmxdi  strategy  in  sevi^  sulQedkflated 
databases  to  select  the  best  ones  bdbre  executing  the  acUioI  seairk 

Online  searchers  are  also  feced  with  the  protdcm  that  all  cmUne  ymdat 
a^vioes  utilize  a  diffemit  connnaid  kmgt^ge*  lliia  requires  that  tte  staff  be 
fiunOiar  with  several  different  vendta-  s^udui^  modaii.  Thb  imjUem  aflSacts 
a  ^arcfa^  in  evai  as  eunplo  a  proccdura  as  esdtiii^  a  databam,  AU  ua  Ymm 
eapericnoed  the  frustration  of  tiyii^  to  end  <Hir  search  aivl  having  a 
momefitaiy  m^tal  lapse  by  not  reniemtcring  the  correct  exit  command,  and 
then  faying  cveiy  bgoff  seqiM^ice  which  amies  to  mind-^^Q^JIT"  UXXMTF" 
TEXrrr  BYE,"  ''GOOD-BY/  etc-before  amdentaDy  inputing  tl^  comjct  one. 

One  of  our  curr&it  plans  is  to  add  a  gaUsway  scrftware  eyi^^em  ami  network 
all  RIC  computers.  This  gateway  srj^km  will  fiuKtion  as  a  fioot^esid 
trsD^tor,  vendfHs'  databases.  A  ptxg&A  to  indiMte  the  cksign  of  cu^omiied 
injHit  screens  to  replace  our  pressit  p^r  reqnc^  fcnn  is  currmtly  ui^rway; 
the  staff  win  tise  the  Rnr^sms  to  h^in  online  c^h  tdqphcme  or  mail  zcqi^Bst 
RIC  win  be  able  to  build  a  valuable  database  fiu*  ana^ysng  aiul  fatentifying 
trtads  and  pre{»nng  statistitd  repeats  m  who  is  AibmitUi^  requests^  bmn 
whm$*  and  asking  what  Such  data  will  be  a^^ilaUe  for  trend  analy»5  and  be 
invaluable  to  Ext<msion  and  RIC  for  plannii^  purposes. 

Six  states  participated  in  a  pbt  pns^  amducted  fnm  Januaxy 
through  April  of  this  ycar-^Gei^gia,  Iowa,  Dlinms,  Missouri,  New  Mezdco,  and 
Vermont  Once  each  pitet  ^te  selected  its  RIC  Stote  Coordinator,  tl^ 
coordinators  ^nt  a  few  days  at  the  center  to  recdve  a  genmU  orientation  in 
RIC  activities  and  services. 

Two  general  truuls  have  ©neii^od  from  tJ^  pUcL  Krst,  the  State 
Coonlinators  decided  tc  mcmitor  the  questions  and  activity  pcracmdfy  hy  dth^ 
funncUng  the  qucBticais  through  themseh^  ot  dc^gnatii^  a  x^work  with 
access  pants  directly  ^rt^jsmng  RIC.  Second,  RIC  ^aff  soon  discovered  that  it 
Uxk  the  state  coordinators  abcHit  two  months  to  ^  the  pik^  netwx^^k  set  up 
in  thar  imlividuid  states,  T^crcfon^  RIC  expects  to  see  only  about  cm  m-  two 
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mmihs  of  plk^  data  in  »kBtkm  to  four  rocmths  rf  pre-fSkA  data  befim 
iroceedii^  with  the  nat^mal  im|demei]tat»m  stage  in  tli^  tmA  few  wedka 

An  ttoalyas  of  RIC  irqm^ts  and  ums  sino9  its  im|iten»lalion  1^  fell  so 
&r  has  revealed  tto  expected  data  Four  broad  sid^ct  anas  con^^isB  tha 
ISDA  rural  revitalizatiim  in^ative:  fconm^  viaAflity;  kxal  gomnment 
aervkes;  (piality  life  and  natural  resmixces;  and  teadcrship  aid  coEBmunify 
change.  So  bar  85-90%  of  all  qussUora  RIC  is  recavipg  deal  wiA  kod 
govenment  services  ami  eoonmnic  development  prpgmma  Whfle  apprtsdmatdy 
05%  deal  ^j^fy  with  ecmisnie  de^lcqm^nt^  most  of  those  on  kxal  govemiMnt 
services  are  also  cocmoniic  in  nature-qt^stioos  on  gomnment  or  private 
ftindii^  sources  aid  lower  cost  atternativijS  to  esmtial  gomnmeat  SGrvioesL 

Pjreomtly  60%  of  RIC  mm  are  either  county,  ^te,  <»*  Federal  &toiflion 
with  an  additkmal  20%  oompriang  state  and  Jedo^  offickils*  and  oommunitgr 
aoQiK^niic  ifevelqmient  wganizaticma  AltlKiugh  RIC  hm  been  natifflMBy 
]mm)oted  to  !ate»  42  states  and  tl^  IMstrict  d  CdumUa  have  already 
dieoovmd  and  requested  RIC  servicQa.  RIC  services  woe  not  fHOiiMted 
extensiv^  since  it  started  q>eratii%  on  a  Hmited  l»si8  in  Sipte9id)er  to  allow 
time  to  implement  the  cantor  and  hire  and  train  stafil  Utocfore,  RK7s 
l»iDd|de  users  are  the  D^trkt,  t)^  six  plv^  ^t^  ami  the  neartisr  ^ates  of 
Maiyland,  Vixpnia,  F^insylvania,  and  New  Ymk  who  have  bean  more  Vksiy 
to  heesr  about  RIC  services  from  local  .ewsletters  and  users. 

During  this  start-up  i^tase  tte  RIC  staflT  has  been  atdb  to  prepare  numennis 
IHiblicattcms  aid  ordor  cfT-line  sulQect  imntHmts  gcnctatod  htm  the  varied 
rGqt;^sts  receiii^  RIC  Maff  ha^  prepared  over  50  ^di  products  avcubbte  to 
users  upon  request* 

Future  RIC  plans  indide;  enhancing  ihe  NAL  cdlectim  in  niml 
In&n7nati<m  axeab,  adding  online  recerds  of  tiwss  new  items  to  NALs  onhne 
d^abi^  AGRICOLA;  and  eG^Uishing  a  i»3twm1(  of  RIC  State  Rural  lihraiy 
Cocmiinatcm  similar  to  tl^  RIC  Extensimi  CoordinaUB'  i^wos^  NAL  i#iians  to 
ask  ^di  8tat4!i  litn^aiy  to  doeagnate  a  stafT  mcanbcr  as  the  coordinator  to  wc^ 
with  the  RIC  Exten^m  Coordinator  by  providing  r^cmrce  materials  ktentified 
by  RIC  in  its  response  to  requaeto. 

As  USDA's  first  ^tly  qx»isored  mlhrmati(»i  center,  RIC  is  alrea^  serving 
as  a  federal  example  that  a  ck^  working  intera^znqy  rciaticmsbip  can 
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suooe^AiUy  combine  the  valuable  infonnation  and  hinnan  rcaacwv  nrtiwaxks  oi 
NAL  mi  the  Extension  Servtee.  THia  VSDA  staff  wMkkig  on  nathnal 
impiemeatatkm  are  very  aithusiaBtk  about  RICa  poteitial  rote  In  piov^ng 
fa^bnnatiaD  to  Od  vxcai  toden  and  local,  state,  and  fedteal  aOkisiB  re^KB^ble 
ftr  imidonenting  niral  (k^qaneixt  proerams. 
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OCLC  AND  RURAL  UBBABY  SERVICE 


Pirqgrara  DLrecior 

Slale  axA  PuUic  librariea 

C^iline  Oonqniter  libraxy  Cex^U^r 

Aoccmling  to  tl^  prinUd  fm^^ram,  I  have  been  givaa  tte  chaise  to  talk 
abmtt  the  nto  <3f  OCIJC  as  H  relates  to  tadrndogsr  lo^  the  rural  Asa&kstL  Aa 
a  p^wi  mth  an  ^pedal/y  modc;^  tedmk^  t^dcgnmnd  I  fiod  the  tqpac»  put 
m  tlioae  tenns,  to  be  ^mewhat  int&n^thiji^  A^  irtm  the  intimidatkn,  I 
am  BOi  it  aitequately  dtsBmbes  what  I  vmild  itBally  Uke  to  cover  during 
our  sesritm  today.  So,  <vith  Banard^  imluleeiice,  I  wmild  like  to  r^ate  the 
t<^  in  another,  perhaps  mosre  dimrt  (and  fi»*  me,  a  nuro  amplified)  wsy.  Itte 
ra^atem€3it  b  as  fdtows:  "How  CXHjC  Can  A^st  Rmal  librmiaa  in  Meeting 
the  Infbmatiim  Needs  Rural  Americans.**  Hiis  chai^  ia  made  to  zdledt  the 
&si  that  I  wQI  be  talking  num  about  libraxy  servioB  and  senrioe  csihancenrap^ta 
than  I  will  about  tedmdogy-a»fiiderabty  mom.  Just  as  the  tdq^Hi^  the 
typewriter,  the  cq>y  r  .adiinc,  sad  the  miat£Im  iie^er  axe  tods  whkix  enhance 
service  and  pnxluctivity,  the  comfHit^  is  ax»st}^  tod  to  be  iju»d  in  the  sanse 
way  fcr  Vt^  same  purpt^.  If  I  teave  you  with  aiqlhing  today,  it  will  be  the 
thooi^t  that  the  primary  ccmcem  of  binaries  should  be  libraiy  service  and  how 
to  best  provide  that  smice,  Tedmok^  wtmld  he  v  .  wod  as  a  tod  cai^y  to  be 
used  if  U  makes  a      easier,  betta^,  less  costly,  or  kkally,  aQ  threeL 

Beibre  goiiie  ca  I  tlunight  it  mi^t  be  helplU  to  ^  just  a  few  wcmls  about 
my  hiK:kgxt>und,  onJy  because  it  may  have  some  rdevBAi^e  to  the  tqpic  at  hamL 
I  am  a  pmfi?©fflar*al  librarian  with  a  degree  in  liteary  scteitte  from  the 
Unhr^ty  of  MicJ' ^gan,  Dimng  my  career,  which  began  about  1960,  I  have 
wffiiced  in  two  stale  Uhr  agenda  in  ^Cdiigan  and  Ccmnedieu^  and  in  two 
county  libraries,  the  Wayro  C<»miy  Federated  libnny  in  Midiigan  mid 

tl^  Ckaitra  Ckxsta  <3ounly  libraiy  Sy^on  in  Califiiniia.  Earliy  on  in  ny  oaieer 
I  woriced  at  the  Dcirdt  PuUic  libraiy.  The  two  county  litatuy  qr^(»is  vme 
interesting  because  they  both  hsd  servi^  at^as  whidi  imluded  th;  AjQ  ran^ 
of  fypcs    d*   communities,    including    high^   uiban,    mdustrial  bhm-cdlar. 
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upg^'incioBm  white^oAer,  and  rural  agrfculturol  ateaa  White  westing  at  the 
tffo  filBte  Ifismtes^  I  ap«ml  mf  tiine  workine  with  aQ  axeas  cf  tl^  Blate,  agi^ 
fsooompasaiiig  tins  8am  typ»  of  oommunitiea  noted  in  Itw  omnty  ^y^ema  Hie 
ran  t}»  gamut  from  the  doiscty  popilated  industrial  uiten  area  to  the  bolated 
faxm  omuntmity. 

During  this  time  I  tormd  ime  of  fhose  home  niies  of  Ubrariasehq)  yMth 
I  hove  firmly  in  mind.    All  people,  no  matter  what  thdr  eocmomk 

oonditimi,  ih^r  gec^raphic  location,  thdr  careeac  professum,  their  educatuxial 
tevd  or  their  cultural  badcgraund,  have  a  need  Ssr  infiHmatkm  ami  Ubraiy 
service.  Hiere  is  nothing  mhcrent  in  a  persm%  hving  place  whidbi  makes  hkn 
ai^  less  in  n^ed  of  informa^m. 

Woridng  at  the  ^te  tevel  provides  a  good  vantage  pdnt  to  gain  a  foUer 
tauler^andfaig  <mly  df  the  coiismtemy  m  the  need  for  gpod  lOnaty  and 
in&nnatifln  services,  but  also  the  recognition  of  the  widefy  iSqiarate  lihraxy 
sendee  availa}^  to  the  people  of  the  Umtcd  ^tes.  UnTmiimatdy,  thow  ateaa 
of  greater  need  are  often  those  aieas  with  tl^  Ibs^  amount  of  smAo^  This 
Gsn  be  eqaaUjf  true  in  laige  dty  x^^itxxrboods  and  in  ruial  oQmnmnitie&  In 
many  inslamss,  this  is  a  condition  Gm;u9ed  by  insuffid^t  funk  to  finance 
j^equate  libraiy  service.  One  wi^y,  but  not  the  wJy  way,  to  alleviate  this 
tooNfitkm  is  to  mal^  appropriate  use  d  techndogy.  OCLC  can  hdp  in  Uiia 
prooeasL 

I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  begin  by  providing  an  overview  of  OCLC, 
indudsiv;  some  historical  b^:kgrouid»  ^xwtuie,  and  m  overview  of  8»vke& 
I  will  then  rdate  this  to  mral  libraries  and  how  rural  Ubwes  can  b^ter  meet 

needs  of  thedr  users  with  the  asastance  of  OCIC  s^oes.  Becau^  I  think 
it  is  easier  to  deal  with  questiois  at  the  time  tl^  is^  ccm^  up,  feel  free  to 
intcmq[}t  me  at  any  point 

OCLC  began  life  as  the  Ohio  College  litouy  Cent^  in  1967  whra 
F^aderidL  KHgour,  the  fmmdcr,  and  a  secrdaxy  occupied  a  sin^  worn  m  the 
third  Boot  of  the  GiM  State  University  Library.  It  be^n  because  a  gwtp  of 
Obk>  ooUegQ  i^-esidentB  m^re  cmi»nod  about  (bi  oontinuoui^  growing  ^xdume 
(£  puUications  rec^vod  and  tlw  same  number  d  ^aff  to  hazKlle  them.  More 
and  nuBie  itms  were  bang  added  to  tl^  libnirics  with  the  same  an^nmt  of 
catalogmg  output  This  was  causing  serious  and  growing  backlogs  in  technkal 
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Bf^yke  departments.  Tlie  bacUogs  wcare  causing  {Hddk;  smrke  imbksna  for  tl^ 
bl»mk&  Fhid  Kslgmir  proposed  that  the  Ohio  ocdkges  Imnd  together  to  do 
thdr  cataloging  elactimkally  with  the  machine-readaUe  tapes  bdng  imocd  by 
the  LJbmxy  of  Congrcsa,  The  otgcctive  of  the  college  preskteits  who  initiated 
OCLC  was  to  increase  the  avmbbility  of  iK^adsmic  UIh^  r^uuix:e8  thtXHi^imit 
Ohio  while  sbwing  the  rate  of  increase  of  Uhraiy  expef»litiiiea  In  the 
beginning  OCLC  was  an  intiti-state  rveiv/<^  compel  of  54  Ohio  aouteoiic 
Hlxaries. 

Snce  1967,  OCIU  has  grown  to  beccme  ai  intematumal  nctwoik  with 
over  6,000  mcHnbts-  libnmcs,  of  all  sizes  and  types,  worid-wide.  llmn^cMt  the 
twenty  yoirs  since  it  OCLC  has  adhered  doseb^  to  its  i»iginal  ot^ctivea 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  pdnt  to  read  with  ym  the  statanent  ctf  imrpose 

fitwn  tlK»  OCI^  Amended  Artidis  of  Ina)qx)nition  adopted  in  1Q81: 

The  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  this  corporati^  is  fomed  are 
to  eslabKsh,  maintain,  and  qperaie  a  computcriml  libraiy  mdwcrk  and 
to  immiolc  the  evolution  library  use,  d'  libraries  themsdves,  and  of 
litearianship,  and  to  provide  proc^^cs  and  prodiK^  (or  tl^  besieQt  rf 
tibraiy  users  and  librarit^,  indi^ng  mich  olgoetivBB  as  tcoeasing 
availabaity  of  library  resouitcs  to  individiml  IftsBiy  patrai^  and 
lediaing  the  rate  me  libmxy  {M^unit  costs  all  fen-  the 
fundamental  ;;nirp(iH>  of  fitrthering  ease  erf  acc«^  to  and  use  of  the  ever 
expanding  body  of  woridwicte  sdentific,  iilcraiy,  and  educatiuoal 
kre^wledge  and  information. 

I  would  stress  the  final  two  line®  the  statemait  which  ^ve  as  tlw 
fundamental  purpose  the  furtherance  irf  ease  <rf  acc^  to  bik!  use  of  the 
expanding  body  irf  kno\\lcdge  and  informnticm.  TWs  is  another  of  those  basic 
statements  which  tAould  be  considered  as  a  ba^c  toK^t  of  librarianship. 

Now,  just  a  few  words  about  tlie  legsd,  finamial,  and  organizational 
structure  of  OCir.  iX?liC  is  a  non  profit  mombcrehip  organization.  In  its 
early,  ibnnalive  yiars  it  rectived  a  nunjlx?r  of  grants  to  get  ofl*  the  gnAind 
Although  it  sUU  awivcs  grants  for  various  special  acthdtics,  incliwiing  res^rch 
prqyccts,  its  primiuy  source  of  opcratifi^  fuiuls  now  comes  fnwn  fees  for  the 
prodiKls  and  services  provided  to  mcmbtT  Ul)raries.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
order  to  not  only  pay  for  day-to^ny  operations,  bui  nLso  to  finance  iho  cost  of 
expanded  services,  new  pr-odiicts,  reskwuch  and  devi»lopment  pnjccts,  and 
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jfmrdiaso  new  and  rejdacemeni  cquipnwnt,  OCIX79  revenues  must  exceed  its 
became. 

Ckivcxnance  of  OCIJZ  ib  vested  in  a  sixteen  monbcr  Board  of  IVustees, 
Tim  CQm]X%ition  of  tlus  boani  ia  an  antca^ting  mix  of  intemls  and 
backgrounds.  Five  members  are  eteded  by  the  board  from  the  pnrfei^cms  d 
bi;^ness,  law,  government,  or  finance,  Tbrcc  KAhers  are  dtedcsd  by  tte  board 
fitmi  the  library  profi^iskm.  Six  members  are  elected  to  the  board  by  the  OCLC 
User^  OouiKil.  The  pr^cnt  cf  OCLC  »  a  member  d[  the  board  Bxsd  Fred 
lOgoWt  the  fcRmdcr,  is  a  permanent  board  member. 

The  Usa^s  CoundK  noted  earlier,  is  a  sbcty  member  i^lvisoty  body  which 
represents  member  library  inlcrci^  to  OCIC  mmiagcmcnt  and  the  board. 
Ddegates  to  the  cuuncU  are  eJoctcd  by  OCW  te^c^  nctwinics,  Tto  nimiber 
gT  ddcgntes  frrnn  eitch  m?tw(»4£  is  based  on  a  formula  rdatrd  to  the  revenues 
received  from  networks  for  mwnber-UlsBiy  OCIC  8Crvi(m  Aside  from  decting 
firix  member  to  the  board  of  trustijc^  the  Uscr^  Council  acts  as  an  adviwny 
body  to  the  OCLC  management  aiui  stafll  The  coundl  me^  quarter^. 

Tlicre  are  two  wBys  that  Ulmric^  can  bocone  users  d"  OCLC  services.  Hie 
two  categories  am  cidlcd  y^rlidpnnta  ami  non- rort  lrii>antg,  I^irtidponts  agree 
to  do  ali  thei/  cuiTeiit  catidc^f^  odUne  or  by  tape-loiiding;  and  are  designated 
as  general  members.  Ck;neral  meinljerB  partici|;^te  in  the  govcrY^noe  of  OCLC 
by  having  voting  rijihts  in  dccting  members  to  the  OCIjC  Userrf  CoundL 
Such  members  arc  etigiUe  for  election  to  tlic  Users'  Coundl  and  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Hie  second  catq;oiy»  ncm  partidponta,  may  use  one  or  more  OCLC 
services  or  suh-«>yHtcms,  receive  OCIXJ  pnxlucts  and  gi^n  access  to  the  OnliTO 
Union  Catalog:  however,  they  are  not  sulgcct  to  the  requiremcait  of  lull 
cataloging  like  gencml  members*  Hk'SO  hburics  do  not  partidpate  in  tl^ 
eDvenumce  of  tJie  orj^imutJon  and  prices  to  them  may  vaiy  from  tliose  <rf 
partidpantsL 

As  noted  earlier,  there  are  over  GfiOO  active  participating  blmuies 
worldwide.  nirecUy  and  indirectly,  including  partidpating  and 
non-pariidpating  libnuii*;*,  CCI-C  ser\'c8  alm(&t  8,000  im^titutkins.  To  give  you 
scsne  idea  of  Uie  diHlribution  of  fwU  mcmbfrHliip,  there  are  currently  over  l^SSX) 
i»»danic  libraries  osvr  720  puWc  labiiuifs,  510  federal  bbrarit'S,  and  over  430 
corporate  libmrics  as  nu-mbcrrs  of  OCIXT. 
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Tbm  are  mend»r  ISmrte  in  all  SSfy  atates,  and  OCIC  pfwides  qfstaia 
8»i  sSTTkm  to  lUsmiiea  in  22  cxumtrieB  anRmd  the  vraM  as  OCLC 
emioQa  bk  Emt^e  are  isrov^d  timmgh  the  OCLC  Europe  (Mob  bcatad  hi 
Bbnmii^^sam,  Ei^g^iaKkL  An  olfioe  to  eovioe  the  AsinA'teifie  Basin  R^gto  is 
beatod  in  Dublin,  (%iD  at  the  OCLC  b^ijitfartCTL 

Ser^teea  to  Ufasaxi^  in  the  United  Satee  are  piOTidBd  thnaqji  legfaattl 
networhs  omtimcted  with  OCLC  Tbm  are  nimtea  net^mka  SOTtng  UbnateB 
in  the  iNted  l^tes^  indndins  PACNET  (Ksrvii^  UlaaitoB  m  tte  west  oMrt 
of  t]b»  U&)  which  is  actual^  an  OCLC  o&n.  AH  other  n^vt^ula  are 
indqwoteit  oi^anizatims  saving  a  stale  or  multi-fiteUe  n^xm.  AH  aie 
meiid»^p  onjaiiimtiqia  w1k»  j^imaiy  tmci&m  is  m  act  m  imtvUem  of 
OCLC  aernces  mi  to  jm^vkie  tl»9ir  m^ober  libraiy  usem  vmicwtt  support 
aervioBS  such  as  trainfaig  and  technical  asBWtanca.  Ndmate  ^id  OdC  wi»k 
tc^ther  dosety  in  jdanning  ^teSveriog  autcmnated  serv^  to  roembv 
Ebrer^ 

The  heart  of  OCLC  is  tto  OnMne  Uhioa  Catalog.  It  is  the  laipat 
hifaiiogr^phic  to       wcorid.  Dming  the  past  year,  the  datidsaae  pssaed 

the  17  maSmx  made  in  lab&«ra|^  reccodsy  met  two  inilOai  of  whii^  are 
iMBhtxxft:  materia  The  datflbBse  also  contains  neaxty  dOO  milfiaa  kxsatkm 
wrads^  whidb  main  the  database  imrahi^  tod  ftr  resmroe  duutos 
mnos^  OCLC  libraiitaa.  Seomb  are  to  fuS  MAEC  fimat  to  fistdlttato  »se  d 
VBBT  input  and  oonqniter  prDcewbig.  On  average,  OCLC  tuBers  tocato  reeonds 
b&  the  Qnlii^  Union  Cata^  fi^  94%  of  t)^  items  tl^  ortakg.  Tbis  teaves 

6%  whidi  most  teome  <»r^inal  catalqging. 

Vlhm  a  member  libraiy  uses  a  reoml  in  the  OLIK3  to  catahig  a  book  or 
other  material,  the  system  aatian^icBBy  luids  a  unique  k)catioai  syndxd  to  the 
Ix^ngs  of  the  reoonL  This  provMes  \im  basis  for  aiKJther  astremely  vahiahle 
OCLC  resource:  a  lit^  of  tl^  Ubaiies  wfaidi  kn^  cataksgod  tte  bool;  iiidiich 
thffii  becomes  an  important  resource  sharing  tool  for  OCLC  Ubraries. 

Tbe  matoxials  represented  in  tte  OLUC  are  disiiihuted  as  follows: 


Books  -  85% 

Serials  -  6^ 

Sound  Recording  -  3% 
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As  noted  earife,  there  are  at  praaesA  about  18  nfflian  teooids  in  the  OLUC. 
&  gnws  ^  a  rate  of  af^sadaa^i^  SGJOIOO  vecmis  amy  Of  iUa 

number,  about  24/X)0  are  added  by  member  Kharariea.  Use  rat  are  BeSected 
OCLC  from  tto  L&raiy  of  Ccs^gress,  the  Naticnal  lAniry  of  BfetSdn,  the 
Bift^  LOaaiy  anl  dher  leoord 

Hiat  ecmptetes  a  rather  <pikk  and  cbvkmsly,  nmdi  too  brief  an  overview 
of  ttie  atmetura  aiMi  qgmta^nn  of  OCUC,  with  a  ahcat  look  A  BOtm  QCW 
BOvioeB  oul  pnAicta  It  may  be  more  hdfM  for  oar  imipoaea  hare  to  finma 
Erectly  on  thoas  servfoea  paiifaulmfy  idevant  to  small  lOraxfea.  Tdb 
wffl  inclidB  discusfikgi  of  the  fidburiogt 
Catakn^ng  Servkes 
Intm^librBiy  Loan 
Fartidpatimi  Qptifloa 
Clu^ 

PrtKea^ng  Caiter 
Title  Gnaq)  Aa»»  (^pdnlHy  Piogr^ 
dXROM  Tedmoioey 

CATCMSO 

Seardi  CIM50 

ResDinTa  Sharing  Ca>450 

The  OCLC  Catak^ing  subsystem  provide  the  UMiogr^sihk  inRaiuatkm 
neoeasttiy  to  maiy  Uhraiy  itmtfees.  The  user  of  tte  online  tayOem  retifayaa 
bibikgt^^  infitnnatkm  bmn  the  OUJC  try  iyfiog  ^aqpte  saaith  cpiimaiida 
at  a  tenninal  kqixsanl  The  reamis  are  dii^^iayed  on  a  terminal  aoieen  and 
can  be  used  as  tl^  appear  or  can  be  edited  to  fit  in  with  local  oatalogtaff  ruSm 
and  piaetkea  without  altering  the  01X32  permanent^.  libraries  &^  new 
faO£qgiqdite  leoords  by  typing  tite  necessaiy  infimnatte  on  a  blank  wok  fiam 
on  a  tcaminal  screen. 

Ite  QFBtem  wUl  imdwe  catakg  cards  miUmilaJSy.  Tbey  can  be 
custconked  to  meet  tha  individual  Utouys  local  qied&atkms  md  are 
pmaorted  at  OCLC  to  save  the  tbraxy  this  time  kxaUy.  Curmit|y,  OCLC 
TODduoas  almost  three  miflkm  cmte  per  wbA 
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Ttm  interiibxBzy  toan  subqysten  an  fffideoi  asd  cost  ifottra  mty 

fiar  Hhraite  to  share  rwsweea  lOnaikfi  cm  cosnmimkate  orar  the  OCLC 
teteoonumiaicatto»  q^stan,  malfiog  rtaff  to  omte,  ^nnsnitt,  md  fifl  km 
requestB  withal  the  amny  latm^tensivB  todss  inevknta^  iovd^  in  the 
tratfitkmal  latofihray  loan  piDoesa.  In  a  newet^  this  w»  a  great  V^Htrfal 
l^imhici  of  the  an&ns  catalogii^  pimdwe  wbMi  was  tte  primaiy  ol^edivB 
of  the  js^Btenu 

In  a  weOtB  period,  over  3;a)0  ILL  sub^yarfm  uam  vari^  over  90%  ol*  their 
tequBsIa  onfine,  and  87%  of  these  teqpata  are  filled  aid  items  diij^ed  to 
bofnweiB  within  an  average  of  few  d^ya, 

Hie  ^jrstan  pvovi^  autcmatk  tiansfer  of  IdiKosnqpiiie  and  m^tfrnrt 
inftnn^iQQ  to  the  interiUrazy  loan  reooord.  It  baa  a  Vaak  to  Bhmy  interfihraiy 
lorn  po&to  in  the  NAME-ADDRESS  ZHRiXTTORY.  It  has  tin  cqnbiUfy  to 
search  and  request  6xm  cmiim  serials  untan  Esta 

With  this  mmd  ora-vfew  cf  OCLCTs  stnictuxe  and  aervtoes,  I  would  now 
lOse  to  §aom  mom  direct^  m  how  OCLC  can  asaiat  nml  Ufaraite  in  serving 
the  needs  of  rural  aanroonities*  These  has  hem  ami  eoottoues  to  be,  to  the 
mbids  of  Btme,  tim  view  \hsA  CX?LC  b  mi  ^^-^A^wfa*  and  nsseanJi  lOsaiy  r«teted 
mgff^zatioQ,  and  that  aiqr  puhik  fibaiy  hsvdvemrat  is  with  large  puUk 
^R'aries.  This  is  ncA  the  case,  aid  it  is  a  mkcoi^gjt^  we  me  trying  to 
cfaani^ 

Aa  noled  earlier,  tl^re  are  c^er  700  public  IflimrieB  wMch  are  dinct 
membeis  of  OCLC;  howev^',  this  figure  does  not  teOeei  tho  substantially 
greater  manbers  of  puhhc  Blat^  whkh  recdve  OCLC  aezvkee  hi  oOsbbt 
indfaect  w^  Ma^y  jmblk  libraxiea,  j^crtkularly  small  rural  Slmries^  are 
served  throi^  slate  car  xeeiosial  processing  ceoteie  or  duster  gnnq»,  or 
thxm^  the  OCLC  Group  Access  Capalality  pn^gram.  In  the  pnxessing  ontcr 
s^jpTOmh^  dthar  the  state  litmy  a  r^^icasal  library  system  catakgs 
matfriflls  on  OCLC  fer  mmber  ISxiaries  and  pmvktes  the  Ubmiies  with  catak^ 
cards.  In  these  instances  the  center  may  provide  c^her  services  mvh  as 
jwduntog  and  pi^ysica}  pm^i^Sng    in  tte  durter  qypmndi  a  mnhber  of 
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WKsdm  get  Usee&ar  to  Am  the  cost  of  an  OCLC  tonaiiffil  and  to  do  Onfar 
ffrfaVfihig  m  a  jcdot  eoopar^he  cflbrt.  TWs  k  ateo  an  anawch  uwd  ksffBfy 
maUlBiiBxteaofBll  typaa. 

ii  AmM  ba  rioted  that  tha  duster  gimp  cqHtoai  b  ooa  whkh  cmi  be  wed 
Igf  aareihlnattoos  af  ^Sbrai^  ^yp^  ^  KbnvieaL  It  ia  fmii^^nj  to  hara  a 
pvHk  Wbmxy  md  a  qtadal  Uawy  or  a  aehod  IBmy  or  aB  thraa  typm 
VWftng  tegB&er  fn  a  duat^  Bxrni^smssA,  Tbe  Gnmp  Addbbb  C^qsdbffifgr 
Fh«r»m  la  a  waor  &r  mmztoa  to  becsma  b^.dvad  In  fiie  i«8Diiii3»^arii« 
a^ppcat  imsgramB  offisned  fcgr  00X7  withoiA  httfomhig  catab^iv  menibm  I 
irtS  ba  taBdng  dxmA  thia  pfoffsm  in  mm  d^  In  a  feir  nKBnai^  I  vfOl 
meoSkm  firnowtfaatKtoai^thata  taqpB  nuinb^  dt  ptifalfc  Ubmriea 
af  eSl  daea  have  bem  ccameded  to  tha  benefits  of  the  OCLC  QnBro  \Mm 

Unfortunate*  I  canmA  give  you  any  c|)ec&  sba^i^ca  cai  tte  nisrobor  of 
ptA&  BtHnazka  read»xi  by  OCLC  in  these  diflar^  weys.  I  hova  asked  our 
mariE^ix^  mwiy^  atoff  to  otnufaal  a  oraisus  or  survey  to  d^enstoe  the  ms^bear 
of  pdbfic  Bmnka  reached  in  thia  wsy.  I  am  hopk«  thk  wffl  be  &aie  aom^ima 
diffing  the  U|«Qiiih^  year.  For  tha  mimml,  I  will  have  to  xffy  en  eosm 
emnqites  whkh  may  give  ym  sane  ^ea  of  the  magnitude  of  thb  Idid  of  OCLC 
penetnriJiai  of  pidilic  IQmrtee. 

OCU;  haa  an  Advtewy  Cwnroitee  m  Pubife  LBaiariefl  whidb  na  k 

a  number  of  wiqw  ii»:hafii%  adviaing  on  the  needs  o(  jnMc  fibraika  md  acting 
as  a  fiamn  with  \hB  pub^  liteaiy  aamntmit^.  Ite  comsniltoe  oompoeed  cf 
tm  peopte  who  repxesaat  Hhnuies  of  varioua  sizes  thnms^bmU  the  ooontty, 
fitan  the  Itetrat  RaUk  liteaiy  to  that  (tf  York,  Nd^raska,  pc^atton 
7,HX).  niraa  n»nben  dT  the  ACPL  law^  good  enmideB  ot  t}»  wagm  thai 
amafi  nird  Iflmiies  can  be  served  by  OCLC 

Two  membm  of  the  omunstlee  repneaent  puhKc  TSkm^  t^B/tema,  one  in 
west  omfcml  JOk^  ami  the  other  in  upstate  New  Y^k.  Both  ^j^tons  bssw 
aa  pmetting  oentere  br  y^wiee  in  tteir  te&mB.  wnrke  ixHduika 
proving  OCLC  catak^ii^  rarvioes  to  ra^sibeis  aa  #eD  catakg  canb 
pn)duoBd  by  OCLC.  Canbined,  these  two  syrtems  jmnidte  ttese  semcas  to 
over  aiaty  publk  Hbama,  the  n^^Afty  of  w^  are  small  rural  lanriea,  many 
of  Omn  ^ving  agricultural  coanmunities. 


7f 

The  Uurd  mesiiber  cflcrs  an  even  num  rtiikuig  examine  of  how  OCLC  can 
readi  the  small  rural  omununity.  Thm  Kil^m  Mcaiwial  lihrnry  in  Yor^^ 
NeSxaska  serves  a  pc^uIaU<m  of  7^  peopte  in  what  is  liaskal^  a  lutal 
egricultural  area.  T!^  libnuy  is  a  full  OCLC  member,  but,  H  also  seives  as 
a  imiocsstng  cciitar  to  pxuvide  OCLC  smices  to  13  small  libraries  in  the 
te^Qsu  The  funds  to  pc^fcmn  this  function  arc  ]m>\idal  by  the  N^raska 
libfaiy  Conmissioo  in  roco^tim  nU  <mly  tte  benefit  to  the  Ubraruss  in 
this  n^m^  but  also  in  the  value  being  aUe  to  capture  the  fasfaUceiaidiife 
biddings  in  the  Nebraska  database  r<»*  resource  sharing  ptuposcs. 

These  are  only  three  examples  rf  processes  used  exienstvdiy  annmd  the 
oountiy,  and  they  tmidi  over  ^n)  lihrarto,  most  them  small,  niral  tibrariea. 
Even  without  a  census,  it  is  sale  to  miy  tliat  OCLC  is  reaching  a  &r  larger 
number  ot  puUk.  librarii^  than  the  700+  direct  puUic  Ubrary  meihberBhip. 

tfusi  one  more  note  on  this  sul^eet  Sev^^l  weeks  ago  I  asked  the 
mariccting  analysis  stalT  to  use  the  Ameriom  libnaiy  I^rectoiy  data  tapes  we 
roocn^y  purchased  from  BowJier  to  ib>  a  run  of  jniblic  Ubiaries  spring  a 
popalatkm  of  unda-  10,000  and  iiuiiaited  L«  tl^  repmt  to  be  reodving  OCLC 
saviccs.  It  should  be  noted  thai  the  question  did  not  ask  whethw  they  were 
OCLC  members,  but  whether  the  library  made  use  cf  computerized  servicea 
The  run  showed  lhat  419  public  Uimmes  scaring  pqmlation  of  uikIct  10,000 
people  repealed  that  they  reci*ivcd  o^nnput^  servKSss  thim^  OCLC  Ihe  staff 
tl^n  checked  that  list  ai,'mnKt  om-  member  files  and  determined  that  337  were 
OCLC  members.  Allhm^^^  these  staUsti(»  only  scratch  the  suriaoe  of  the 
question  of  the  numbers  (jf  puUic  lilmrk^s  served  by  OCIXJ.  they  do  give  some 
sense  of  the  number  of  sinaQ  public  libraries  which  have  a  direct  member 
relationship. 

Beyond  lite  numbers,  what  diiTirarcnGe  can  OCLC  malce  to  the  mnaQ  xiual 
library  and  the  people  it  serves?  Ptrbai^  the  greatest  disadvantage  any 
small  libraiy,  whether  it  is  a  small  rural  library  or  a  small  branch  in  a  large 
dty,  is  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  rt^ources  readily  Bvailafale  in  the 
Bhnaiy.  R^mlation  mze  affects  fiiumdal  support,  which  aflbcts  alrm^^  aB  other 
iiaicts  of  the  Ubrary  operation,  including  caUecticai  size  and  type,  staff  and 
bujl£ng.  This  at'tomatically  Uanslates  into  smalkir  cdlectioi^  and  §Bfw&r 
resources  immediately  avuikibie.   The  difficulty  of  this  situation  is  lessened  in 
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a  bige  dt^y  by  the  mxscsa  U>  the  ooUoditms  df  c^h^  brands  bxmI  the  oential 
libraiy;  howev^,  even  the  ]arge  dty  IBnBiy  oRen  needs  to  go  mtakle  ita  s^lem 
to  meei  the  needs  of  mme  patrcma  'Die  samll  rural  lihmxy  is  mcRe  tsc&ted, 
ami  the  optims  of  othc^  resources  are  not  as  rcodtty  aj^ptaimt  ITie  OdJC 
Qraton  can  act  as  the  windkw  for  the  amall  rural  Hbraiy  to  the  t^soutccs 
availahle  ia>t  only  in  the  state,  but  oiso  natiimaUy  ai»l  internationally. 

In  discussing  the  buneSts  to  the  people  of  Yorfc,  Nebraska,  Stan  Schulta; 
the  director,  pointed  <^t  that  fitemics  with  acoc^  to  the  OCLC  i^itflbwH^  and 
the  interlifaraiy  loan  sysienni  have  a  better  chance  to  timdy  altenoate 
information  neockd  by  thdr  users.  He  explained  that  most  agncuttnxal 
informatim  ori^nates  as  govenunent  or  ccrporate  data  collectkm,  and  that 
disseminatioo  to  users  typicaDy  dqpemls  on  extenaon  services,  farm  Journals, 
and  di^ays  at  agricultural  expos.  He  said  that  acD(3ss  to  the*  OCLC  (ktabose 
can  oSar  a  nrnjcr  supplement  to  ihmc  rescmroes  and  is  es|>ecially  vital  when 
these  olhisr  sources  cannot  supply.  He  0vfm  as  an  example  a  farmer  kxddi^g 
for  mfmnnation  on  alternate  cn^  who  went  to  the  Ymk  libnuy  with  an 
AGRICX)LA  printout  oi  dtatims  lelating  to  raising  ediUe  snails.  None  d  the 
monographs  tff  journals  dtt^d  were  hdd  by  Nebraska,  Iowa,  or  Kansas  sources, 
but  using  OCLC  he  was  aUc  to  locate  and  obtain  materials  to  satisfy  the  usei^ 
i^eds« 

This  window  to  the  wider  worid  ci  information  and  library  resources  is 
perhaps  the  stngle  gniatcst  benefit  of  OCLC  to  the  small  rural  libmiy.  As 
noted  d)Ove,  thw  lit^my  and  infonnation  needs  of  niml  Americaiis  are  as 
diverse  as  those  of  |)eople  living  in  urban  owl  bubuibon  Am(*rica.  Although  it 
is  \rao  that  most  requests  for  infonnatim  and  nuiterials  will  be  fiUixi  within 
the  rtatc,  access  to  the  OCLC  Online  Uf^on  Catiilmr  will  mean  that  most  of  \hs 
reqiM^ts  uoi  fillLni  in  the  stxite  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  cwntry. 
During  a  rocent  trip  to  North  Dakota,  I  visited  with  the  librarian  of  a  snail 
rural  Hbrary  who  U>ld  me  of  the  amazement  and  pleasure  of  a  library  patitm 
when  his  interlihrary  Iwin  request  was  Hied  by  a  lihiuy  in  the  Napa  Valley 
of  California. 

Hm  support  of  resource  sharing  thnm^  the  interlihrmy  loan  sub-systan 
has  bt3a>me  a  maii^  function  of  OCIjC.  What  wiis  mcc  viewed  to  be  merdy  an 
dTshoot  cf  the  cataloging  i^slem  has  become  an  important  element  of  OCLC 
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Wormy  mqqmt  servicea  Tbk^  qretomls  ^hdivmeffi  ai^l  uae  haa  beem  agpairied 
tuhstaitfiaDy  bgr  tfui  udtiBikn  cf  the  Cbnj^  Aoeem  C^ipd^^  ivqgvBnt  It  hw 
anted  the  OCLC  remmae  idiazing  Insfits  to  many  more  Ebrartes^  infii^ii^g 
many  small,  nxral  agricidtm^  B&ariesL 

TTie  Qnmp  Aocess  CaoaMitv  Progr^n 

Hhoi^  the  Gmqi  Access  Cq»U%  Phagreon  pioo^  OCLC  hBB  macfo 
it  po&Sbkt  for  states  wr  f^gicmal  grnqrinp  of  lilsBries  to  build  onHae  unson 
catakp  lodudiag  tl^  holdingB  ef  OCaX!  and  nooeOCLC  laHBxtes,  available  to 
eH  tft^iBifae  whether  OCLC  menabesre  ^  wiL  This  program  aQowb  &r  the 
sAUtfan  of  raoords  from  other  daUdsaara  to  the  OCIC  tShwy  ^oconb  for  the 
fipadfied  groiq),  whether  a  itete  or  an  intiB-  or  biter^ate  nogjomd  gtm^^ng. 
Ckioe  etaitsd,  tHe  database  ooattmuee  to  gxow  as  addUticKiBl''  membca*  c^alog 
lecsorcs  are  a^ted,  aiKi  as  otl^  recx^da  ate  tape4QMed  ioto  tl»  datsbaaft 

At  this  poii^  the  most  extei^ve  and  mtidbk)  uses  of  the  Group  Aooeas 
(>p4d)iSty  Fh^grara  are  tte  eiaie  datsdbaae  pscgmms  Odifiaaia  and  North 
Caroliaa. 

In  Cdffimita,  A  Group  Access  CapsMity  statewide  database  program  has 
been  created  to  sochaie  all  puUk  libnateB  in  the  st^  The  GAC  databam  was 
creatd  by  combining  OCLC  piddic  libnufe^  records  wtth  tq>e-loada  cf  pdilk 
Kbrasy  useiB  Gf  RUN  and  catak^^,  ae  w^  as  rsoostb  ^  these  rooeiviiig 
cmunmial  cataloging  smke  Srm^  Autogiephks,  Bskear  sim}  TByiar,  am! 
BRCM>ART.  Hiese  recant  are  vtmi^  aooeaaMe  to  all  fibfiffto  ctes^Tsated  as 
paitk^wits  in  the  GAC  ^prognatu  HmOCW  member  ISboaxies  hai^  ffiteas 
<mfy  to  tte  records  of  i^Om  partkapatix«  Cahfomia  p«d£c  libsmiea  OCLC 
member  Ubraries  have  access  to  tim  omfiHet  OLUC*  They  can  also  serve  as 
pdnts  to  transmit  reqi^sts  w&r  the  OCLC  UX  scA^syirtan  fir  ncm^OCljC 
l&nwies  in  the  GAC 

Ihe  tHhi^  m^gor  exampte  (t  the  stidewide  database  program  is  Iteth 
Cardina  whero  the  North  CattJina  ^ate  Llbraiy  initisied  the  state  databaae 
jat^d  abmit  two  yesrs  ago.  Althmi^  the  pxKess  is  simSar  to  Califbnia's,  a 
msj/o^  difiference  is  that  North  (^ndma  has  tuA  Umited  panic^ation  in  its  CAC 
to  publk  Ifl»Bffiea  It  has  decided  to  emxaaaee  partkipattoi  ly  aS  typm  of 
Ctearies.  Cmitstfy,  the  ihr\h  Candira  C^C  databw  ii^i^  over  8  mil&an 
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ho&iingi  if  aB  tgrpes  of  libraries  bi  the  rtata  Sbm  it  beeao,  over  80  UlsatteB 
have  b&omB  £Ataooe8&  uaem  of  fi»  jfinqgram,  ami  maiqr  of  Une  are  mall 
naral  Sbtaxfea  whidi  are,  fia-  the  fixal  tuna,  gedokig  a  dlract  amas  to  the  fbO 
range  of  in&Kmalii/Qal  reacmtes  available  to  ma^y  other  dtiseia  of  the  state. 

It  ia  aqr  lodaataiKln^  Oat  tranBactkms  id^d  to  Qm  statewi^  datahaae 
have  grown  fitm  sano  to  over  1^  a  namth.  It  ahouU  be  wted  th^  tl»ae  do 
mt  iaduds  the  umal  ILL  on  tl^  OCLC  TLL  Bid>^fBteia.  Ihe  North  Caiobia 
appioadh  is  erne  whidi  dseervea  a  specif  progtam  of  its 
Candina  State  libtaiy  has  taken  m  a  pn^adive  nde  of  buUdiog  an  hifisnonat&m 
i^i^ork  in  tl  ^  ^te  to  ai^ist  In  Hm  eoosasnk  and  busing  ^mfavowit  of 
Nnth  Carolina.  mtm^  is  tb^ned  to  take  ^  kinds  dT  iofiainatiQn  to 
an  parts  of  the  state,  inditing  the  imjet  rursL  In  many  wsfys»  thcgr  are 
Arvdoping  an  infiannatiaa  iiyi^sfcnictuie  to  sappffft  bushiesB  &^  eoouneres  in 
a  growing  tedmolog^  amimment  Howaid  McGinn*  of  tto  North  Caroina 
^ate  Ifinaiy,  m  hoe,  and  I  am  sura  would  be  pteaaed  to  bend  your  w  on  the 
North  Caioiina  prc^^ram  asod  ite  piai^  ftr  «mtiia>ed  de^^pmeot 

AiMither  eianqde  a  Gioup  Acoass  Capi^ty.  this  thne  a  regkned 
gimqata^  b  in  VkMsL  IMs  im;^ect  i£  bdi«  gmded  ly  the  FksidB  Sate 
lAraiy  and  a  pikt  piusram  whk^  inchales  a  nurabar  of  li!»aries  in  the 
'nimpa  regicm.  R^mta  from  Fbrida  indkate  that  the  int^  has  beeai 
sucoBsrflil,  and  thou^  is  e»w  being  given  to  ejqpanding  the  regksi  md 
biducUng  mcro  paitkii^ting  lihariesL  Ch»  jwasure  t£  Urn  svraess  k  the  fii^t 
that  tte  particq[>ating  Utaaries  have  afiprsed  to  ccsitim»  in  tte  GAC  idtor  the 
Sate  Libraxy  xesnoi^  its  fnai^  siQ^^mt  for  the  comidetal  pakt  prqje^ 
Cuncntty,  several  c4her  states,  induc&ag  Nebmska  and  Gecagia,  ai« 
oma^ertaig  the  statewkie  database  jmgram. 

Tb  reiterate,  Qm  thni^  d*  tl»  GAG  is  to  buiM  an  onliw  unto  catakg  fisr 
a  specified  ares,  to  incfaate  tl^  records  of  OCLC  meanber  IBmrka  sod  (rttor 
fitsBrfas  in  the  area,  aflPewdWa  to  all  psntidpai^  in  tim  GAC  fir  rBaouroe 
Amiing  purposes,  Ck^  started*  tlH)  datab^  continues  to  grow  as  OCUC 
nmrb&r  13»arka  ocsitinue  tl^  i^amal  ]»ooess  of  catabgh^  ani<  as  OCLC 
and  non^OCLC  birartea  tape-load  a^im  reooids  into  tte  database,  Tbe  GAC 
piogrsm  can  be  started  with  a  minimum  aimamt  of  lead  tinw. 
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An^li^  bRnrfkhl  aiqpwisitRtfan  €t  tha  GAC  b  the  kadiiv  ia  t£  wteta  or 
tef^Booai  untoi  lists  of  serisib^  iHskh  ihw.  {Hits  tQB^Smr  to  a  liof^ 
bcaikn  with  tbe  other  imioa  Uat  materiafa. 

Atthousb  selective  nMsnAers  of  tte  GAC  Ci^m-OCLC  cwtrioBiiy  moitenii 
&}  xsot  have  aasess  to  the  fuD  CHLOC  fir  ILL  cs-  ratalqgins  puzpoBes^  a  pmeos 
eaa  be  ^tabltahed  to  fiinml  requeata  whidi  cmmA  be  met  wtthhi  ttia  GAC 
reghm  to  OCLC  munnbm  who  th»  pass  tlnn  m  throi«^  tte  nx  sub^yrtem 
oo  bdialf  of  the  lequeathig  lit^axy. 

I^^OBPt  Qi^il^D  ^^&Vi^bi4wmiftts  of  InitfertitA  to  R^ttaX  I^bffarii)j? 

Duiiog  the  part  sevend  yo8ni»  OCLC  has  be»  mviAved  in  tii»  dovdopmol 
of  latsducta  and  aervion  vriiUi  are  of  {nxtkokur  retev^m  and  intesost  to 
siraB  Uhiaika,  several  whfefa  aie  of  partiniter  inierefit  to  Ymal  agiktittuzal 
lOsraxfes.  lleae  devBtopsnents  are  a  recognitkm  cm  the  pert  of  OCLC  of  the 
need  to  fceq)  abneast  of  tedu^qgkal  devdqwneats  aod  this  mw 

techwAigf  cr3&  assist  libraries  and  Ibraiy  patnms. 

Sevend  BpedSk  |mxlt»ts  making  i»e  of  the  new  C]>R(M  tedwdggy  l^sv* 
beoQ  ikrv8kq)ed  or  are  currenlfy  isider  dbvekpn«€»!t.  Hme  imiv^ 
GAT  (3>4S0  (a  catahipng  laodiict} 
Search  CIM50  (a  rdaience  tool) 
ResTtirce  Sbaring  CIV450  (a  resource  shaiing  tool) 
All  of  t)^  podiKts  leiaesast  OCLC^  ^fiat  to  oorobbie  the  beat  tetures  of 
this  new  technoloey  with  those  of  f  lO  >iHne  U\)km  Cataloie; 

CAT  CD^  baa  be«  c^.<oped  to  vmrinde  Hbiai^  with  a  major  portkn 
of  tl^  catafa^guog  on  a  ocmpaci  '^'m.  This  is  ^boe  Igr  eatretfi^g  the  most  aaed 
reocada  fiosn  the  OLUC  and  p.ittii«  them  m  a  CD.  Ihe  mqfor  difoeme 
belwees)  this  CD  catah^iiHK  tod  md  others  is  th^  for  time  items  not  avaihfala 
OQ  CD  the  user  can  detain  the  reooids  (mfira.  It  also  pmidea  jSr  a  iMchsnism 
to  coQtim:^  to  eM  reocmis  to  fhd  OLUC  to  asme  the  oootimwd  gmwth  and 
vitality  (d  the  OLIX!* 

Search  CD<460  is  a  rdarence  tool  ^AMk  oombfaes  ^mxkm  tefaeiMe 
A^isthau^  in  q^edfic  siil^ect  fid(^  with  bttdipgrnidik  reooids  d  dmflar  mil;^ctB 
in  the  011X7.  Tl^  are  cxanlA^ttd  into  padkages  of  r^renoe  resottroea 
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V^AofB,  fiv  our  purpoees  fir  thia  oaofiamce,  ttw  beet  fOEenqte  is  the  OCIC 
AgrinAwd  Seriet  wfaidi  oonbfiiw  tlis  floroidHe  AGRICOIA  t^dan  fian 
1979  to  presaot  with  CRS  databaaa.  and  the  AgricuWl  Materisk  ia 
ZAmte  datdHSB  ooopiled  fiom  the  OCLC  OUXX 

ACaUOOlA  has  2JS  raffllon  dtidtais  to  general  aid  specialized  ::^feiiawa! 
fliUa^  (SSL  pnidNiBd  tgr  (he  CbopeiatiTO  State  Reeeardi  Savtoe,  irdit&« 
datii^  and  piqgiuw  npiMiB  fiir  curmit  resmch  on  agriculture  and  related 
It  has  over  30,000  msmtta  covering  active  and  recently  eonqpbtod 

Agriodtund  Materials  in  L&arto  (A^IOU  indudse  mataieb  in  aU 
fiainate  pertaining  to  agriculture,  find  pnxludkn,  fiwestiy.  SAaim,  and 
VBlKiiiBiy  maiSdiie  from  the  OCLC  Online  Union  Catahir.  ifca  datatase 
ODven  the  twentieth  centioy  and  n&ranoea  to  wwtMwb  printed  as 

csrijras  187*. 

Tha  Sesith  CD-450  Agrinatural  Series  indwka  three  databases  cn  four 
tamfeet  Aaca  Cumat  fflea  Ar  AGRKXXA  and  ORIS  are  etorad  tsa  one  digc; 
TCtraqpec^  AfHKXSA  jBtes  are  avidUble  oi  two  Haesi  the  fiimth  itae  l»s 
fite  Agriculture  Materiab  in  Lfbaries  database. 

Other  Seaith  OMIB  rdamioe  eeriea  indude  mSl  and  SEifilffl_Md 

In  eonduskm,  I  would  wmmaito  ^  stating  Umi  tlMsre  am  a  nsimber  cf 
w^ya  thai  OCX£!  can  asaid  sm^  mral  ^itaittural  tflbiaiiea  to  b^ter  aerve  tfaa 
pecifeof  thdr  ewnmiinrtiga: 

D      Igr  makizv  tte  ^  (tf  cataksb^  and  catahv  caid  invpatatiin 

mue  iffiriwrt  and  tees  tiine  zoasmohug  to  morni^i^ 
S)      Iqt  imyvid&v  aocaasibffiigr  to  a  wbto  rmg^  <f  Ubmy  and  infixmiatfan 

resomrea,  both  wtthin  and  ratods  the  state; 
S)      Isgr  provfaft^  aoom  to  reftraKe  inbnn^ksi  thioi^  tha  new 

^      by  providing  i^atea  aad  i^gkms  wfth  a  m^or  nmnce  shsring  tool 
ihx€KS^  the  (^iHm  UAa  Qfttflfa^  Gnnip  Access  CapafaOify  |m)gmnu 
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AMboqgh  not  pcLnaiilbr  gaocd  to  saving  waaSk  nsrsl  Ubrarifii^  the  OCLC 
QBteni  has  become  a  mdbste  atial  mq^oit  nwdMBiigm  fixr  tt»e  Hbmries  fai 
ra^riiog  tton  to  better  moA  the  Kany  and  inSiisislkD  poodfl  of  nml 
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THE  BUBAL  UBRARTi  RMfE  BBC»4T  VfflEARGa 
BeiiianI  VavTdK 

Ci3il«9r  finr  the  SMjr  of  Riffal  libraiteidsi^ 

Tim  puipofltf  of  this  iHff'^'pft^  is  to  nMarcb  m^^nrtflfl  t|f  S10 

Oeota-  ts*  titt  SMjr  Ruzal  lAsarioi^h^  dyxii«  Oie  ^  of  1987*  lbs 
invwtijjHlbsi  ooittfimod  ttSBif  wJ^li  thro6  thir^^  tiis  in^sQBfliQQB  cC  public 
Straritttfi  ^rtio  819  {nvolvBd  fai  <wtflWiiihhag'  loks  for  thsir  mppdh^i 
inmiUiHnini^  Ike  degree  to  wideh  lAmning  is  wocanpliifaed,  end  tb»  asqpBilion 
cf  coimrt  socfoeoopcgnic  itola  retevaitt  to  ?ural  tSasutea.  irapfcrnenting  fidi 
partkular  sumrfi  the  ihmigl^ 

to  del8nnfa»  the  itiby&me  of  tiw  ALA/FIA  P^fgynf  a^id  Hoie 


sorvq^  pmpraes^  a  a^ctim         km  the  e^  Vtne^  xtSsB^  dtedi  fa 
tsSxtfB  poUiGai^Ksx,  wstb  i^HBuiiisBd  wribtfa^  cBtc^pvicalj^  dieciale  auiwuii  to 
imii   la  i«aUtg%  Pto»tog  sytfl  Rgfp  S^ttfag      ^teab  i^rilh  iUndifln^  fir 
wmmpitt^  ttie  IBnijr  fts  a  tXmntsAgr  Acttvitbs  (^EDtfir/*  and  thsii  attM'jplf  to 
idei^ii^  nste  atatwnfrta  m^&Qpteto  ftor  that  fimctfawi, 

VbfB  hmdnBd  and  ^Sf^^g^i^bA  ^piastioDiiaiiM  wero  mdlsd  to  pidiie 
Stfariaas  aemsa  the  UnBed  Ststas  fa  mid  and  near  rmal  emmadtieB  of 
SMWO  or  §Bmr  fauiividuala  Sdarthnw  were  drawn  landora^  from  the 
^BiBikB^  IftlUfry  y%ff^gTr  and  baaed  on  nridbA  pqpulatian,  not  popiUttfan 
acrvei  The  stui^e  data  base  eofu^Med  of  (n-STS)  aomi^eted  aux^^^gu 

While  Bum^  are  farefy  onuh^ve,  hriwBBg  6m  puaent  one,  it  fa 
fcnpprtwii  to  r^Iect  on  tte  &st  ttet  the  fisuy  profeedon  ssay  asofto  nom 
sifenfflcance  to  the  wiski^  c**  p'-b^  Bsmka  &sn  fa  oecunfag  fa  leal^. 
Tbb  is  not  wemA  to  be  a  huBh  eamm&tA  from  a  pidbic  Wsnay  sAm^  hot 
simply  a  rembDder  that  even  the  ffrolteBt  pid)&  BfanqMMiM  eofwMerad  fa  tUa 
study-axe  entb^y  omnpkx  institutkoa.  TUs  prokgue  fa  alao  maont  to  akrt 
the  resdar  to  the  iki  th^  tmsSAmHB  ground  work  is  rtiB  necesaaiy  far  the 
improranent  of  piibUc  libr^  Mrvk«a 
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Beritqpi^  the  ftret  mUmm  i»emted  in  this  somagr  oets  the  tecs  far  the 
otftav  *tui*v.  rtoBPthetfc^,  iwi|MiilHiita  were  uaialfy  aehad  to  vneiver  on  a 
■ode  ef  cgitiona  fi«m  'tevng^  S9«^  to  "mxtn^  (ib^ree."  Hfy  Blray  !■  a 
fixBd  fiotal  fir  communtty  acth^tiBe^''  mm  the  fint  aCatsBoA  to 
fadiv»ix^  were  to  le^oid..  WiOa  51%  aTS)  irf*  thoae  saatabm  ioik^ 
MMe  Sam  cf  egrenaent,  qjpradnaMy  49%  (171)  were  eitfaer  nentznl  or 
eip.iMKiI  ^sagnemail  "IWe  bme  may  not  be  Btartfii«  ia  that  most  sraall 
Sssriae  siinj^  db  not  ham  the  ftdBties  avaOafate  to  tmaB&Bm  their  teito 
lite  WBWwiBi^  esRto«,  even  tiio^  aooM  of  them  have  Q»  aij  me^Si^  jkm 
la  the  town.  We  hens  eaaomtexsA  this  otiar  aimgre,  fir  aoupnie,  as  an 
<tf  why  the  finqiMDQr  of  aduH  OErisnlad  praBzams  is  Bonrathrae 
dtauL  Howew,  the  author  beBeves  that  thaa  is  a  a&t«al  eSkt  to  this 
iMhsd  taf^teqaagr,  ft  makes  o&ot  efltets  at  trntafimniog  the  inddk  Iflmay 
h4o  the  cosmnunitj^  infonnaticn  center  paiticulaziy  tivafatesone.  This  can  he 
seen  tte  sunn^s  aeoad  rtatonwrnte  Ify  libmy  wcria  doaefy  with  other 
QBB»»B%  qgggrfiwtfmw  to  provfds  a  pragma  of  teoeational  aenkee.'  WhBa 
47%  CUB)  iaSMBted  enae  Sam  of  agreaoMsaft.  at  kast  68%  a74}  mre  dther 
SMteal  or  (fiesgreed.  Cleniy,  these  are  again  icraoaH  to  aqibiB  this,  aad 
Uat&na  if  qtaoe.  staff,  and  moaqr  are  among  them.  In  the  gn^  below, 
raqprnaee  to  the  fint  mavey  Btideo»nt  are  coBH^awd  with  thid^  ofthe  BBoood. 
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In  a  more  positive  regard,  almost  Ihm-imrthB  cf  Umb  saxveyed  fawBcwlBd 
tbnA  their  Iflsraiy  ".-loqxm^  to  cwnnnuiHy  sMds  with  spodaBsBd  smiPQi 
imwlded  faidtffe  the  Wtmty  buiUif^.''  lite  nwsi  fioiiiienl]^  died  adivffies 
strqr  !miiB  bi  ddds^  fiten^  imigtsiia^  and  pnivfaikig  iMiiiiqr  immi  The 
aitnatiwi  iras  a  Mttk  ififlbne^  hommr,  when  hidividiiBla  wm  adoed  to  imdt 
to  qwdaliawd  BorvteB  imrided  outiridte  of  tha  lOsaiy "  In  tMs  faitftaMe^ 
.  qgmBdnu^jr  Sl%  (164)  wm  in  agreema^  m  to  the  Bppgopiiatmm  of  thte 
rde,  but  an  almoat  equal  nuinber  oT  reepcmdrate  49%  C168}  dtbo*  ireia  neutral 
tr  d^agceed.  The  jbvi»ite  exIetMl  fiwkea  wei«  book  dehveiy  to  musiBg 
tenies^  {ncgmms  fir  oHmnimity  iTuupa,  and  fmmdmg  materiala  to  admls  and 
dejf'Caro  eenteiu 

Figure  2  sni|AicaHy  pnivid»  a  |»cture  of  the  raqxaaes  reiatk^  to  !«vioeb 
(mtaidd  of  the  Ubraiy. 


Specialized  Servk^es 

Outskto  of  the  Library 


AddHkmal  posiiive  reautts  ooeurred  in  relatten  to  tii^  statem^*  'JSy  Braiy 
asfiisto  eleinentaiy  and  aecoauiaiy  i^i^ienta  in  meeting  edumtrmiil  ot^jeetiveB 
estaU^hed  dunng  formal  ccmeB  stidy."  Tb  thte  rde^  94%  Otf)  of  the 
TQ^xaMknta  agreed.  Om  person  em^diasisfd  her  or  hia  poaitkBi  fay  atatti^ 
"And  howr    There  was  almo^  tlfiB  aaine  omwhctotng  ai^faoval  in  rdatksn  to 


the  piAfic  Bbnoy  iMoB  a  rote  in  meting  the  nsedB  cf  voDbbb  and  tmtwnity 
rtt^ta  Sevan^-semi  percent  (270)  of  than  sumgnd  agraod  with  this 
FMfRta.  Una  nte  rtat«TO<>nt:  "My  lOirary  a^sta  literacy  ndbr  fi%H  baste 
edtrartkm  studoita  bi  nweUng  echimtkMBd  (d^ecthes  «~fa*ifaVd  ifaa^  ftond 
******  "My."  didta!  an  agreement  rate  rf  71*  CZ46),  and  aeabtii^  with 
ontiiadqK  edtsstiea  stuknta  adOerad  an  80ft  (284)  approval  mta  Rnal^. 
ia  vebttai  to  the  Btatenent:  "ftfy  Ubraiy  eu  ^piste  out  of  adml  adidta  who 
piBwa  a  vnffam  of  leaniBg  iad^Nsdent  of  tof  gmnal  ednntiaaBl  imwider," 
alae  braagiit  an  agreement  ratio  (tf  80%  (280.)  C«nti»tfa«  with  the  Bim« 
floipliaaiB  m  educatiimal  raks,  to  one  thai  \meour^  yaaog  ddklmi  to 
dewdop  an  interest  aj  reading."  To  this  89%  (367X  noted  agreement  likewiaj, 
88*  of  the  napondents  eaid.  yes^  to  Uteeiy  piovkke  pniBrie  and 
Ci»  BduH  care^^verB  with  materialB  im  reading  dUUrair  White  ^B^aOy 
iwa«  than  three^wrtha  of  those  respoodii«  to  the  survey  btdkated  in  the 
affinal  to  the  ibnctioa  of  the  libraiy  "oooperathis  with  cfa&l  caie  agmeim 
ia  the  cmoma^  oa  an  tgigobiB  bss^"  mm  ampeOa  ttet  Ba»  of  edlediw 
^tensBiA  woi^  even  be  higher  with  the  eaqitiim  of  those  oanimit^»to  ttat 
have  s  paucity  of  aodal  agauaes  deaHi^  with  dUldrea 

In  dealing  with  the  infomatrfaal  role  of  the  ^ypica!  nvd  puUie  Hhraiy,  it 
win  not  oome  as  a  suipite  to  the  reader  that  82*  (SS9)  of  the  leqnidaitB 
were  to  agreement  that  Ify  Ubraiy  providae  timdy  in&na^kn  I&  osnmuaily 
nsidaDta  to  their  reqwctive  anna  of  tatepiet"     Smitor^,  69*  (24S}  beSem 
lhat   l^jr  Uhtaiy  is   a  eooroe  of  cumot  toSmnattoa  «x  cosnminity 
ogjmiiatiana."  While  attemptfag  to  inteqa^  the  Bii»afa«  of  "Uaefy  »  ctment 
Wbnaatiaa'  is  an  intere^  exerciee  to  itad^  6a  esmp^  it  indudea  m  ttom 
fftten  through  interliteaiy  loan  ovi^  the  peiiod     one  week,  or  the  icaMhae 
w^poow  to  a  r^erej»e  ({iKstnn.  one  must  be  a^nOy  sheptKal  of  the  over- 
wiiebatog  rate  of  aelf-«ongmtukttonsL   Here,  there  is  no  intint.  dine%  or 
cthenifjaB,  to  sug^  that  nnal  lOirBriana  are  Ins  that  gBuuine  fa  t2»Sr 
Pro&ationalkm.  One  believeB  that  anjr  diSenoxas  of  ii^etpretatjon  not  aOy 
rdate  to  the  usual  pntienas  of  semantica,  but  are  ako  laeatod  by  two 
audianoea  (Hbsarians  and  c&nta)  seeing  things  ihfletent^.    Iha  pottdbfai 
muOfy  rdates  to  the  &ct  that  infieqaentify  do  Iftrarians  have  the  neceesKy 
feedback  apianpitete  to  judgs  their  eIS9cUvenei&   The  tnie  litmus  test  would 
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be  to  aBk  IS&my  uwrs  Omi  fbebt  €omimiirt»  faafiBmotkm  eosdte.  In  a  current 
fllu4)f  of  lUKid  IBmiy  us^ge  in  I^raqflraflta,  imy  pwiBn^my  m^gpst  A 
WgWswl  ^ifstml  (rf*  mnB  mrvkM  bgr  Hbraqr  dieDte  but  n^jr  «  a^dM 
idiaraa  cm  ths  Kbnoyb  raou;^^  cotkdfaai  cnna^  faAraatiiiii.  Bmtidtoim 
maa  to  bs  ia  gnestw  tongad  thaa,  br  fiauofde,  io&Hn^lOQ  daa&v  wtth 
eoramoaHy  Ofdiaaom  cr  the  ^eUons  cf  locd  goranbv  Bu^bortteL  Ite 
Fou^yh^^  sMr  wffl  bo  isod  «  tto  hsflfai  tor  a  natta^  iavwtigattaa  briog 
BoppatBi  bgr  the  U.  a  Department  of  Sdacalbn.  fa  108808.  Fipm  S  Amm 
tte  leqMHMlBnts  attitudae  toward  tte  rate  rtafaimmt,  ISy  mmry  k  a  aoum  of 
GUTMot  infbrmBtkm  on  oommui^  wgantottona." 


Curent  bifbrmatk)n 

on  Community  Agmdm 


Hum  a 


Ba**  to  our  rde-jdaying,  however.  "My  libtaiy  pnancCes  its  nftraMB 
sovloes  (wiUiin  Um  Ubnsy)  to  aid  nam  ia  tecaiav  osedad  ii^BsiatiaEi."  Tb 
tUa  ■tatemant,  03%  (344)  oT  ths  rei^pcndento  agreed.  TSfy  lifaraxy  {Manotaa 
l^tephoae  reference  services  to  aid  users  in  lacatinK  needed  infimnaikn.''  Over 
thn»*urthfl  (275)  of  those  oirveyod  oitW  etnn^  e^eed  «  ^(raed  to  tUa 
nla  Btetement  Aflfecting  the  re^xmse  to  this  last  rote  rta^wnwit  are  at  loaat 
two  fect<»K  first,  aome  Uboraika  cmiimia  to  be  without  tdqd«Hic  aervioe  (our 
latest  data  tuBgBst  apjmsdmalcty  six  percent)  and.  seocad,  "A  limited  staff  ibee 
not  altow  us  i  oKouFage  tdq^Knw  aervios."  Tliia  latler  oonmttnt  was  a  <pBil0 
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prw*fad  QKm  Hm  rBqpo«topitg»  aed  is  a  typkd  imbhan.  With  the  nider^ 
IttHfime.  one  of  the  fiumtert  qpiao^  regarding  tehyhene  us^  eoooisterad 
tgr  tte  rnitbar  was  a  fiiluatkn  in  wbkk  a  niial  Hbiaijr  nmter  iiMikatod 
thai  ter  hfa  Wbrm/^  tdeidnne  mmdnr  ma  ibi^mL  tt  was  aniiaiiiwl  that 
tha  tdephoro  was  meS^  iomdad  fis'  a&i^nistiatiw  puiposos  lathir  than  ftr 
pfyMtftfrig  inlbniialiin  in?cfgg. 

b  this  aitfhai^  view,  the  muvq^  respcnae  to  tfw  next  nfe  i^dka  is 
quite  wmSbm^  WWte  67%  (233)  those  airvBysd  isdksled  that  they  ''..Mrital 
iBsnaJfchoiS  to  oorahKt  fanle^  studies  in  a  qmtffe  sul^fect^*  one  mttti  apda 
laflad  on  the  bets  that  the  typkal  rutal  IBauy  Ims  a  moctest  reaouros 
eoitecttei  (ty  our  mteaifv  ajqaodmate^  25,000  vohaiMs)  aha«  wi&  a  staff 
of  no  mm  than  three  iuD-ttme  people  (mans  fikefy  it  eneiKsaonJ  Afao 

letemit  is  a  q[i»to  om  of  tte  mpmifaita  who  asU,  "We  dont  gA  mao^ 
te-4k9$h  reqiKsta.**  OUa  collected  tgr  the  CSRL  actual^r  ai«gert  thsA 
49radmat^  three  ipn^ka^  (of  aD  tarpea)  are  ^kad  Igr  diaUB  in  the  tj^i^ 
lural  Ubiaiy  on  m  imif^y  Such  an  esovinaiaMiirt  ihe 

opfnrtuD^  fcr  mtah  fai  the  way  of  aitanbd  nfome  aenrtoe*  Ctee  beiieve&^ 
thiA  white  idcsitions  are  alw^rs  good,  the  issue  focussB  anamd  the 
iate^pvetottan  of  "fahdq^**  lefaencsi  (km  mis^  afao  immd  the  leadv  that 
wl9  W%  of  the  AiS-thne  staff  vtnkk^  b  rural  Saarks  are  actfendcaBiy 
eertified  at  the  master^  levdL  As  a  oonsaquencs,  rdbnoooe  tr^nk^  temsim 
as  a  prteity  goal  anumg  state,  district^  and  r^gfasial  Utenaxy  pnwidQn. 
RegardksB  of  tte  issue  of  how  inslq>th  is  "m-d^h,''  the  next  two  nde 
rtateaMttta  wera  ii^iesling  in  that  thiy  deatt  wtth  the  a^ailabflity  of  reaouioe 
cotfcdfaais  (m  a  qpecifc  ad^^  Leas  tlmt  haff  of  the  leipopdenlB  (170) 
indkaie  the  av^labOity  <rf  an  b^^^  oolkctfeo  witMn  the  Kbnay.  Of  thiA 
tol^  10%  (61)  of  thoee  nnv^yed  Ufsilibd  local  hatoy  and  geneeksy  as  the 
sidiM*  F^civitel  Igr  their  ISnriea.  Ancrther  aix  peieeiH  ^  Uetad  state 
histflary  as  the  Mxt  most  popdar  oaecttoi.  Intm^tegb^,  pibiic  libraries 
eonthuie  to  maintain  a  reBponriMlity  for  the  testfbook  nde  of  provUnf 
infomatifln  on  state  and  kxal  hi^osy*  Raapoi^dts  were  adcad  to  rdate  to  a 
Snal  lole  dtaaorii^  ^m&ag  with  tl»  Mbraiy^  faitmnatfam  fSmOim  "My 
Banuy  provides  eurr^t  hiiMemmd  maloials  in  a  varfeiy  of  finna^"  The 
residte  weie  Uiat  61%  (212)  dtto*  agreed  v  strand  i^raed  to  this  poi^fon. 
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Si 

Be8t6dterBH21%  (78X  viiteocawltes- 17%  oni  boolo  on  tape-#%  &*X  vme 
tf»  moA  poiHtbriy  available  fomrnia  Fifty-eemi  peirent  of  Ume  paitk^paling 
in  this  rtidy  iodscaUxi  ihat  th(>y  also  pmsmle  the  usa  thdir  hi^il^  dmandted 
materiaL 

UBRARY  PLANNING 

Ui^irtunal^,  rcsmltB  fnm  this  secticm  of  the  survey  si^gcat  that  thti 
respc»:iding  librarians  are  oi^y  modast^  invd^  in  I^amiing  fis-  ISraiy 
Bsvtoa.  Indeed,  these  data  show  UlUe  tmprovment  in  a  pattm  that  haa 
hem  cb&erwi  by  the  author  over  the  la^  buk  yoara.  Only  ^%  CBl)  of  those 
Burviyod  indicated  that  a  oc»mnunity  analysis  hai  been  oondu*  ted  by  or  ftr  tte 
Ubsaxy  over  the  last  Rve  yesm.  Figure  4  Slustrates  a  comiwissi  those 
reiEpmdfants  conducting  community  analysis  in  rdation  to  the  availat»Uty  d 
multi-year  plans. 


Community  Analysis  and 

Multi-Year  Plan 


Th&  leading  reasons  given  fin-  the  lack  oT  an  ana^^is  were  bisuffictoit  time^ 
osA  enw0i  staff,  and  not  enough  mcmey.  ParentlMHkally,  the  possS^ 
rosptmaea  were  "yes"  "no,"  or  "to  m^ne  octraC  Hie  autluH*  interpi^ted  'to 
mmt  extent,**  which  was  e:«swerod  fay  32%  (119),  to  be  a  qualified  (ki  the 
tesue  whether  not  the  Ubrajy  had  a  multi-year  ]dan,  oo|y  23%  (86) 
fmswerod  affinnatively-37%  (136)  rcspoi^ied  with  ''to  bosw  extent*   While  the 
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teft^ng  raisms  fear  the  sibsmx  of  a  "^that  it  was  in  imoess,"  Iss^k 

d  t^T  and  Tadk  rf  mmsy."  five  perDent  (19)  U»  XMpondrnta  amuncsited 
that  the  *tni^ee8  were  ik^  interested.^  The  qmss^^  dealt  with  tiie 
viatizatkm  d  output  measures.  Qoly  ^%  (BS)  of  t}Kw  ]>articipattiq[  in  the 
fiurv^  indkated  using  out{mt  imsasurea  m  th^  libraries-34%  {120)  answaed 
*to  some  eitoit**  An  agi^^  of  answers  was  given  apiaining  the  m»n»e,  but 
the  cat^eory,  13%  (48),  was  lac&     foimliari^1a(&  oT  awaraum.  WUte 

not  much  of  a  case  can  be  made  hasoi  on  48  ra^pcHnknta,  it  is  the  autka^ 
bdM*  that  u«ii^tainty  may  be  the  single  most  mit^tai^  factor  ^  the  li^  of 
bnplonentaticm  of  cm^t  measures  in  rural  Ula'ar^  It  does  littte  good  for  ihe 
AlA/PLA  to  puUish  a  rwised  edition  tT  Qutout  Measure^  when  the  onginal 
ooac^  continues  to  be  in  its  semina]  stagcss  oT  f^p^icatiosi,  and  only  in 
saMdl  13>mries* 
SOCXOE^I«>MIC  DATA 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  gatter  nc^mative  data  abmit  rural  Itbaiians  and 
the  OQimaumties  in  wbkh  ihsy  live,  the  smyey  included  a  variety  of  gemial 
qu^tiona.  InitkUy,  it  was  thou^t  th^  R  m^gl^  be  an  iotciesting  exradse  to 
ask  tte  re^pandents  to  d^sify  the  geographical  area  in  whtdi  tlwy  Bw,  e^/m 
though  they  were  i<fentifiod  by  tte  smveytm  m  niniL  White  70%  (2S3)  agieed 
that  tl^  were  rural,  19%  (69)  klenti&d  themsel^  m  milniibaidtcs»  aod  7% 
(28)  said  they  Uved  in  uthan  areaa  Because  of  tl^  mterest  in  rural 
levttalizatioai,  the  mirvey  iiistrumar^t  induded  a  question  K»gardii%  tt» 
oanmumty's  three  most  imp(»tant  tmiustrks.  Of  the  161  individtials 
idffltifying  the  industiy  prinuuy  importance.  C96}  iiMlic^  fiuming^ 
tcnmam  was  nott  at  seven  pcat:ent  (25),  and  at  fi»ir  penrmt  (15)  was  in- 
dustrte^  White  fitudenta  of  rural  An^ma  are  cognizant  (rf*  the  shift  from 
agriculture  to  a  ^^uie^  vOm:  eoommiic  omiitkms,  small  iomn  USA  has  not 
entirdy  escaped  ita  roots.  Fdbwing  the  previous  question  was  m*9  in  which 
the  re^xmiknts  w&cb  to  label  oanmunity  pn^btooia.  Not  muprisn^y,  S0% 
(}67>  indicated  unonirfoyment,  etc»  as  the  difllajJty.   Tweafy  portent 

(43)  fafentifkd  rapid  pt^ulatitm  growth  as  the  greatest  challenge.  Ai»l  coty 
2^  (83)  thoi^t  that  their  proUems  would  be  solved  in  tl^  nesr  futuze. 

The  final  questiona  were  directed  at  the  librarians.  One  questicm  ctaieemed 
invdv«nent  m  library  assodationa   For^jnaoe  percent  (151)  cf  those  answering 
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imikated  mi^nbcsTBhip  in  Amo-kan  libraiy  Aasodatkm,  but  90%  C2M) 
hekmg  to  thar  ^te  CHrganizatbm.  In  r^tkm  to  the  ages  of  the  reiqxmi«itfl» 
Figure  5  dquds  those  rei^uiing: 

Age  of  RespoTKlents 


Ag09 


Allhou^  one  may  not  always  be  convinced  that  the  ^Hjk&t  fibtaiy  is  Qm 
OTiununsfy^s  litaaiy,  the  librarian  certairJy  The  typkal  nixal  librBiian  has 
lived  in  her  or  his  ocsmmunUy  for  an  avor^  of  17  yesm,  aUbs^^  the  sange 
in  the  surv^r  was  Irom  one  mootii  to  64  years.  Furtl^,  she  he  hra  hem 
empkyed  in  the  library  fwr  an  average  cf  over  %esi  yeara  Tte  range  in  this 
latter  response  was  also  one  numth  to  64  years.  And  what  about  cunrat 
salaiy?  While  13%  (42)  earn  ^,000  or  more,  (181)  cam  betwm 

$5^  and  $19^.  Thirty  nira  pcitent  (125)  have  a  safety  ftom  ^JOOO  to 
$14,(XX).  Tlic  libraiy  pn^essbn  should  reflect  on  the  fad,  that  for  a  &mi^  of 
four,  $14,0(X)  is  at  the  poverty  level  F^gtire  6  graphicdly  shtms  the  ffikny 
tevels  reported  by  the  respondents. 
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Annual  Salary 


IfhM  90^«    Sft^M  3»* 


CQNCLUSIQNS 

The  questkm  mm  remains^  what  are  most  sgni&ant  aqidcta  of  tU» 
stadbr.  It  ia  somewhat  c^igBtQiy  to  mnmd  the  Tcsder  that  smrgn  eeem  to 
beget  suxv^  as  rppoaed  to  finalizing  isstm  Remiltif^  iHiwem*,  is  an 
affinnatkm  that  coocqptually  and  piagmatk^  roie^'ing  is  a  mpnfip^ 
aswtrua;  of  Ufaraiy  i^vicea  Along  with  the  Ffamiirag  Proeas  ma  Outroit 
Measures  Tor  Public  librari-js.  Hanning  and  Role  SettiM  for  Public  mgaiflB 
is  jmrt  of  a  powerful  tria  But  the  (Ustrcssii^  Tacto*  is,  xu^tt^io^i^  theae 
putdkntfiORS,  librarians  in  BmaU  ami  medium  azed  instituticHis  are  ainqdy  not 
jdanning  for  future  library  service  Tb^  mitigating  but  not  comply  answer^ 
is  that  staflT  mmbers  are  too  busy  ddiveiing  s^rrio^  How  mt^  is  to  be 
expected  cf  the  oaie-perKsa  lifamy  manager?  These  are  xkA  irrelevant 
c<moeim  But  thane  appears  to  be  a  ocmsist^  lack  of  planning-of  bc^  BlM»t 
ami  long  duretiiHi-anysng  librarians  in  commimities  of  25,000  oa:  fewer  p&jfd^ 
whidi  tqn'esents  mo^  of  tl^  puldic  librari^  in  the  United  l^t^  These 
dmimstaxms  have  been  observed  in  other  sttdies  manaUng  finom  CloritHi  and 
mA  restricted  to  i^all  amimuniii^.  For  example,  m  emveys  c£  Ixnk- 
mdalists,"  in  both  urban  and  rural  settings,  there  was  an  equal  dearth  of 
planning. 
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BiA  bow  mvsch  pkaasiDg  b  eoflkfent?  The  author  dm  not  ham  m 
ewmii»faMy  ooasvinds^  m»rar.  Ite  aHamathre  fai  ietoi«4r  dear.  YfHSbmA 
ptomiftg,  local  ^irwqrfi^  flte^  die  piAlic  Iflmiy  twfflmw  an  cslSMiaa  uf  tiba 
IftBarisiilB  i^tewa  rather  fhaa  thosa  of  0ia  ccmmwtHyU  Ubnuim  m 
Swinging  in  masqr  mpecta^  but  fisir  irthfsr  Fub&  IgwUtwIiona  opoate  wfiii 
a  mcMtoat  feo&ack  kvd.  There  is  aootlw  piacttcal  oonem  nwoclutod 
with  the  Jack  of  fAsmioB^ipiiUte  libiaziana  may  be  taUof  oa  too  aua^  nalaa. 
Beoaoaa  tib^  te^  cnmmftinmt,  to  »  fadmant  taodBBaqr  to  iraA 
to  aooq^  mam  and  mora  lespcnd^itiea  tt  nugr  not  ba  dear  to  acana  Saaitai^ 
ftr  acaroi^  that  literacgr  pspgnma  axa  not  poadfab  wtthoot  ftammanMng 
nther  BbiBiy  aaivkes^  or  at  te»t  Igr  udi«  a  laaitet&Qg  iv{a«^  to 

tatget  lyedfic  aiwtoiccs  over  a  Umttad  parted  of  tim& 

The  final  queatkm  becomes  one,  then,  rf  how  to  plaimtng  &ciBt^od  Xt  to^ 
d  comae,  a  raqpcmfiibifity  ^  aH  aeiic&a  of  ISnxy  udmhriiitr^skm-  But  n^ttooal 
Hhraiy  Hfflnriatlimg,  8x»l  psrtkuia^  those  at  the  state  te?el  oould  have  a 
piofiRfiid  e&ct  makii^  ptomh^  and  its  eoltolegnd  ^pecta^  as  a  siiMHfaiing 
goaL  Qw  of  the  maknesBce  of  Ameiwi  Sbrnz^tnship  to  th^  ^  &fl  to  plaa 
over  a  cakiilated  perfod  of  tixnei  It  dtmi^  not  be  snxpri^  that  lyai^oms 
the  same  dafiriencies  are  sera  thna^^mt  the  oom^iya^ 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  UBRARIES  AND  ESTTENBICm 


Tim  Lynch 

likaxy  Systems  XKvisira  QMmlinator 
Nebraska  Library  Ccmimmsi^ 

It%  a  real  treA  to  be  invited  back  to  a  place  wh«re  ywi  are  euppoaed  to 
have  gathered  all  this  infonnatioa  bo  I  really  ai^nvdate  being  here*  Aslfike 
mttitiimed,  I  have  beoi  around  sev^al  i^o^  I  always  find  a  little  bit  of 
inq>iraltoi  in  sime  the  precodratial  candidates  and  I  would  Uhe  to  know 
imw  many  people  here  know  that  there  is  anc^her  RepuWiMtt  running  tor 
iffice  of  the  President  by  the  name  <rf  Ben  Femandex? 

Ben  Fernanda  wm  bom  in  a  Ima^.  It's  an  inqriring  stcay  at  v^dng  firom 
hsiRg  bom  in  a  boKcar-*a  omverted  boscar^in  Kansas  City*  Kansas  and 
working  with  his  seven  bnrthers  and  si^m  in  the  fields,  tl^  sugar  beet  and 
tiHnato  fields  Michigan  and  Indiana  and  is  now  running  for  Prraident  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  is  an  in^ration-certaiidy  an  inqHratioQ  for  all 
librarians. 

Fteqdto  ask  me  why  I  live  in  Miwnm  and  KainasHDr  have  in  tito 
midwest  in  Kansas  and  Nri^radca.  Th^  ask  me  how  »n  you  do  thai?  Well, 
Tm  going  to  txy  this  out  on  you  Ix^use  (aid  IVe  giAtra  bad  n^pcmse  <m  this 
before  so  Iwos''  would  be  okay)  I  Uve  in  Nebraska.  I  live  in  Nebraska  becauw 
it  allows  me  to  live  a  bicoutal  lifestyle* 

In  Nelmi^  we  havi^  a  rancept  of  eomomie  development  that  I  found 
rmlly  vexy  interesting.  It  was  on  ihet  editorial  pi^  of  the  linccdn  ^ar 
Journal  and  I  think  this  si^  it  all  about  what  we  think  diout  ecra^snk 
development  in  Ndsradca,  "in  mder  to  prosper  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Nebraska  end  its  traditional  dqpenten^  on  an  agricultural  wmmnv."  U*b 
rather  sad  that  there's  a  lack  visira  cm  the  part  of  many  j^vh  wl»  ars 
involved  in  econcmie  devek^ent  and  also  that  there  is  a  lack  of  visitm  ft^ 
lilnvrians  dealing  with  the  same  tofit. 

Perluips  this  is  where  we  need  to  rtart  in  terms  cS  getting  Ulnwies  and 
fitewians  invclved.  Ttiere  is  a  vWcmlng  ewta^  wh«re  we  are  to  aivialon  iwr 
lila^  five  years  down  the  load:  so  we  have  1993.  Gums  what  the  m^ 


tWag  that  peoiite  came  up  with  in  temw  of  vi^oaing  (no,  not  wwiJT  It  fms 
good  s^poagB,  happy  Btaff,  frtendly  people,  ett-hardly  viaionary.  Mostly  what 
wo  aw  sai^osad  to  be  (kkiag  now.  I  think  weVe  tiying  to  get  the  Ulmny 
tevotved,  thinking  of  difiTorent  eoaSgwatiais,  sodng  how  iro  can  work  to 
actaalfy  meet  the  ecaioinic  dovelopment  needs  <^  our  conununitiefl.  This  is  a 
Pinhtem.  As  was  recotded  in  the  last  inesentatiin.  it  is  the  image  of  the 
Bhiarian  and  the  petctqitym  of  the  libraiy  that  is  causing  the  problem  fbr 
maiqr  et  ua 

Cooperation  and  extensioo-what  an  {ntcreating  idi«.  I  could  probeUy  say 
tl»t'!B  what  most  librarians  think  of  the  cooperative  efibrta  that  have  been 
dene  80  tea. 

I  would  like  to  challenge  that  and  say  that  there  are  mai^  cooperative 
rfforta.  They  ate  on  the  hical  level  and  things  ate  bi^poiing.  There  is  an 
example  in  Geotgia.  Hie  Wheeler  Cotmfy  library  in  Cteoo^  is  htcated  down 
the  haU  in  the  same  building  as  the  extension.  They  have  what  I  would  call 
a  "just  down  the  hall"  type  reiatioxiship.  In  tacA  they  borrow  materials.  Tim 
aitautai  borrows  the  movie  prq|ector  &xim  the  librarian,  who  happras  to  be 
DeUe  FIow»-. 

They  see  each  other  evary  day.  Entenaion  has  the  VCR  and  the  library 
has  the  materials  that  exteosiffit  nsa^  for  tiieir  research.  It  works.  If  s  a  very 
fai£c«inal  rdaticnsh'  There  has  been  no  pxt^iramming  in  common,  although 
tiw  eitensiim  matmials  have  been  used  in  Ubraiy  displays.  Thete^  r^y 
mthii^  fiffmal  about  this  relationship,  it's  a  "Sust  down  the  hall"  type  of 
relatioaship. 

One  <^  the  thfaigs  that  the  Central  Kansas  Libraiy  System  (which  I  was 
aflUiated  with  before  I  went  to  Nebraska)  did  was  vwy  intet«sting~wa 
faifiltiated  the  extauicoi.  It's  a  veiy  simple  idea.  You  rsalke  your 
responsiWlities  of  being  a  leader  and  member  of  nmirounity  and  you  get 
on  one  of  the  eztensiai  boards.  It  has  work  *  out  vwy  weU, 

Dm  BtymM^,  who  is  the  assistant  ^  ...trator  ef  the  Centsal  Kansas 
Uhraiy  ^stem.  was  dected  to  the  ecoi  vetopment  cmaponent  oT  the 

eiteasiim.  th^  have  a  onnmittee  and  he  ^  tsd  to  that  committee.  The 
children^  Hbrarian,  Uarcuta  Bankee,  has  been  invoked  hi  the  human  ecidogy 
side  (rf  the  extension  lor  a  long  time.  She  has,  in  fact,  been  elected  to  the 
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nmndl-the  actual  govemmant  of  the  coani^  ^tension  in  Baitm  Cotmty, 
Kauas.  A!so,  ths  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Central  Kansas  lilnaiy 
l^nten,  Pat  Hydiick  (in  Mitchdl  County)  hsa  been  awndnted  oar  had  been 
etected  to  the  eomcsnic  development  osnmlttee  of  that  particular  (»anty 
SKtenrito.  If  yon  think  there's  not  any  cooperative  efifott  because  of  that- 
jmV«  wranK.  Them  ai«  Strang  iwopte.  Hiere'B  ipring  to  be  0MMlhi% 
happwring  in  tema     what  the  lihraiy^  partidpatim  with  the  c«q»rative 

Rowerar,  that  kittd      taTolviMieiit  r^ies  so  im  tho  l^torflliip 

c»pabaiti«  of  the  IflMrias.  And  that  ia  ami^imes  wham  wa  an  fisttfa^ 
ibwn.  It  go«  along  with  horn  the  librarian  seu  herself  0  will  use  "henoU" 
beoaum  cf  nxy  esperienra  ia  Kanns»  mtt  of  70  Iflbrariana  ia  mtr  tUnaiy 
system  we  had  OOA  male  director-the  rest  were  all  feaiale,  so  I  will  use  the 
^sto**}  hi  the  comnmoi^  is  eetiainir  impc^tani  in  the  types  erf* 
im^rammlng  we  that  we  (as  a  syst^a)  aie  trying  to  gat  acitm  aid  to  ddlvw 
to  ow  (Bgrstim  msnbetB.  The  le^erdil^  what  wra  mis^^  ^hafsara^ 
Bteariana  who  have  a  natwral  leadership  al^ty«  They  fiael  nffy  owaSaial&i 
9okH[  out  BsA  bidng  members  of  th^r  mmaunity.  They  an^stasd 
thegr  0t  into  the  whote  Bchsne  of  things.  We  have  ^her  pei^le  who  tea*t  tea 
tlmnsehres  that  way  and  have  »t  bade.  In  foot,  thdr  U1»bi>  is  the  xe^xig 
roam,  Th^  do  ehildrm^s  stoty  hours  aiul  that's  where  t^ay 

I  think  it  was  cmdal-the  devetof^^t  ti  ko&raUp  pn^rams  that  tax 
*^to  the  Cmtral  Kansas  libraxy  ^ystoa*  We  in  tum  thai  provfaled  Uhraiy 
service  to  the  rural  patron.  We  did  that  hy  proidding  smne  aupput  sarvioaB 
to  the  aetual  UlHrartes.  T^ey  in  turn  muld  extend  tS^k  aervtee  area  to  oovw 
thf»e  people  who  aren*l  being  s^vad  by  Utouies.  llm^  a  veiy  siaiplified 
vmion  of  actually  what  happened. 

At  the  same  tixne.  we  had  a  proU  mi.  Some<me  had  actual^  ^  thdr 
foim.  We  put  together  meetings  throu^iout  the  q^tem  devised  to  ask,  'mat 
can  we  do  as  a  libraxy  system  to  help?" 

It  was  determined  that  th^  was  a  real  n^  fbr  inAamaOim  along  aemal 
diffiurent  Hn^  Infonnati<m  needed  to  be  ^^y  aa^^e»  eq>ied,  and  taseftiL 
tt  couldnt  be  ai^tlitog  that  had  a  lot  of  writing  fa  it  becauaa  peof^  werant 
gcdng  to  take  the  time  to  use  it  Using  the  suggertions  we  got  from  these 
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PW^togg,  vm  developed  The  RnnJ  Resotimi  Man  tial  The  mimiial  is  amibdde 
from  the  Cmtnl  Kansas  Zilnrmy  %8tem.  I  will  Isbtb  it  mt  tu^  jmi  to 
8t,  if  you'd  Uka.  It  is  meant  to  be  used  fiuners;  by  peof^  i^  are  in 
tnmble;  and  by  people  who  arc  working  with  flmnere  in  iimiUa  llie 
wtenstoa  peq[de  wots  eorbdnly  inv^ved  in  that  The  book  is  now,  I  bellero, 
in  eiraiy  eactendm  aipNuiy  and  inddic  IStm^  ta  mar  service  area,  which  is  17 
eoonties.  TbiB  mannal  is  meant  to  be  a  "How  to  Become  a  Better 
Fannw*."  It  was  meant  imm  to  deal  ^th  pnMnns  peo{te  wImi  were  giiis^ 
thxmii^  transition* 

There  are  several  chapters.  Thnre^  one  in  m^tal  hMhhn-^itHBs.  We 
fomnl  iriress  to  be  a  veiy  large  prMmt  in  the  rural  ar^  How  to  Ami  with 
slrees-4%al  assirtance.  finawial  assistance,  mcUt,  the  fiimncial  finaSp 
tegialative  infimnation,  rmmrtM  in  Imms  tsi  where  to  go^firom  heie»  mid 
infiirmation  and  refm«I  type  services  are  in  here.  It's  been  a  reaQy 
intwesting  book.  Ihis  gave  os  smne  credibility  whi(A  was  veiy  important 
in  worktog  with  the  oanmunity.  Ths  extan^on  pee]de  saw  this  and  all  of  a 
sadden  we  had  scm^thing  to  ^for  tlmn< 

As  part  rf  «ir  r^ponse  to  the  rural  crisis  we  put  togeth^  a  coUectton  of 
books,  tto  Rural  Issu^  Collectiim,  that  was  ^tevelcqied  throiii^  intarlihfaiy 
lom  devdkqmicmt  prqject  Urn  grant  fnmi  the  irtate  libraiy.  Again,  it  was 
mrt  m  how  to  be  a  better  farmer  or  how  to  grow  b^ter  exop^  We  wanted  to 
hdp  people  in  b^ni^tion  and  to  msaB  difltomt  scdutimis.  We  built  19 
the  coUectiim  in  terms  of  mstainable  agricnltwe  Just  becaose  that  inii^attoi 
was  not  befaig  delivered  the  land-grant  univenritiee  in  Kansas.  Extenskm 
was  focussing  on  better  wheat  However,  we  thoui^t  that  there  might  be 
peqpto  who  were  interred  in  other  things  such  as  mental  bealthnBtsMs, 
dianging  jobs,  the  whole  carewp  ^>^rum  of  information  needed  if  thiyre  gdng 
off  the  farm. 

Tl^  idea  of  devehjping  this  collection  was  that  the  materials  would  be 
BvailaUe  for  any  om-  70  libraries  becauM  of  the  intarlflmuy  loan 
de^topment  grant  proass.  Hiey  were  actually  available  throu^out  the  state 
for  loan* 

The  cdlectiim  wamt  bring  used.  We  devdoped  tbm  eoUection  and  it  was 
sitting  there  not  being  usedl  WonderiUl  This  is  greati  We  were  thinking; 
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"How  are  we  going  to      this  aetoBsT  And  one  ef  Uie  things  we 
with  was  we  needed  to  deal  with  the  extanaicm  peqple. 

IhtMmxk  numbor  (»w  ^riui^  ffdng  to  Uirtm  to  os?  Bvu  tlNm^  we  hsv« 
cndltAttl^,  wto*a  gohig  to  Ustcn  to  ua?  So  we  Uy  extensfam.  Wh&t  we 
determmed  was  we  had  better  luck  doling  with  tte  home  ecommOats  or  the 
human  ecokigy  ^id%  extra^m  than  we  dkl  dediiv  with  the  ^^itw^niffn 
agent  We  felt  that  i»rt  the  im]i]lem,  altlmigh  thttne'e  pnibal^  so  admtifk 
ppQo(  for  it.  waa  that  it  ia  becauae  uauaUy  the  ext«skm  agrat  ia  mate.  That 
is  a  trulam«  Tlia  librariaa  haa  been  tia^onally  finnale  and  moUfy  we>e 
tla»^^  of  as  h^Bg  *'flaff/ 

Thexe  always  has  been  some  atti  of  relationship  between  extension  and  the 
Ubzari^  like  4-R  gnmim  aane  into  the  Ubrany  (that'a  a  traditional  me  th^ 
goes  tack  a  hmg  way)  and  riding  dtd»  (th«»  have  been^vcsy  popular  in 
NdmiJsa  where  extensimi  art  up  r«uUng  duba  aid  thnm^  the  heme 
econranista  section  of  nten^onX  All  those  types  of  things  were  female.  The 
hard  data  iras  oimsidered  mate  and  the  eiten^m's  peraqi^ion  us  was  tiiat 
we  had  iHithing  to  sifor  them. 

We  had  reached  the  print  irf*  wdmn^big  nemdmers  with  esrtendon.  We 
thou^t  that  waa  a  good  thing,  wbcm  thcry  would  send  m  their  Mwdettons 
aid  WB  would  send  ours  to  them,  mitU  we  received  a  i^lmie  odl  from  one  €i 
the  extensicm  agents  saying,  •'Why  are  you  ««ding  this  to  meT  Well,  we  then 
change  the  name  on  the  envelope  and  the  newsletter  mm  goes  to  the  hmne 
economists,  the  human  ectdc^Eist  p^wn  and  we  are  eoopcmting  with  her,  I 
really  do  think  tfe^  tradiUonal  male  rote  in  rural  Ammica  ami  the  femate  rc^ 
in  rural  America  certainly  is  an  implication  of  how  much  ^Nqperation  ttere's 
actually  going  to  be  between  extensiim  and  the  Ubrary. 

Another  thing  we  started  doli%  in  Kansas  wa»  to  go  rij^t  to  the  top.  We 
irtarted  with  KSU  and  tl^  eatonsiai  peqde  at  the  university,  develqdng 
relationships  with  them.  We  Inou^t  in,  fw  instance,  Viii^  Mmdey,  wl» 
is  involved  in  human  ecdo«y  and  tei^h^  at  KSU,  to  do  one  of  our  ^t»i 
aa8ttnblie&  We  would  be  in  «mstant  «mtact  with  the  exten^m  pei^e  there. 
We  brou^t  David  Darling  in,  who  is  the  immunity  ecmumiic  deve}oi«n«Eit 
q)edalist  for  the  state  of  Kansas  as  a  pait  oi  extensiim  at  lOdJ,  to  do  an 
assembly. 
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Whiai  X  mrt  Etaivid  Darling  at  a  aieeting  tlie  first  tblng  ba  isaid  to  im  waii» 
*IX>  ytm  get  all  our  puUicatims?  We  want  to  make  sure  that  aU  mar 
nteaMcsi  fmbUortfama  are  in  your  Iflmiy."  That's  70  dffiemit  ootlets-thaf a 
70  examplee  itf  some  sort  itf  coopemtion  wIA  octmsifml  I  fimnd  ttet  to  be 
nrther  esdtiog*  WeVe  cultivated  these  retoticmi^Ups  <m  that  krvd  bypamdng 
seme  of  the  olxBtodiM  that  we  ml^t  see  is  the  local  amiu  But  we  am  <to 
that  as  "^ystema**  people  a^  I  beltera  that  ii^viduAl  lOMrariea  can  ateo  ^ 
that  Tto  mmre  the  library  sees  itself  as  a  member  of  the  community  it  sees 
ottor  aguKies  in  the  community  as  a  nsourte.  Extpnsbm  is  a  mcmtee  for 
the  Ubrai7»  as  well  as  the  library  being  a  resource  for  the  eaAm^oa.  If  the 
librarim  can  see  that  or  if  the  library  commvnily  can  understand  that  thm 
all  »»rta     cooperative  programs  will  start  evdvii^. 

Ttie  Central  Kaims  LUsaiy  S^nrtraa  started  meetins  with  the  human 
eofdc^B^sts  and  tim  home  eecmmikto  sometime  throu|^unit  th^  ymr.  We  asked 
in  ttm  n^etings,  "y/hsA  can  we  do  for  your  Ai»l  thati  we  told  them  what  we 
had  done  in  terms  of  our  rural  issues  cdJectlmi.  the  Rural  Resomte  MannaL 
sndlabiHty,  access  to  Knowledge  Zntoi  thrmi|^  the  sgmtem,  and  aec^  to 
Agricola  cmline  si^rching.  1%^  said  "Well.  weVe  giving  a  talk,**  They  were 
giving  a  program  on  job^saeking  and  home-based  lmsin«»e&  We  said  "tMi, 
what  a  i^t  ideal  We  hai^  mac  thin0»  that  yw  might  lik»  to  hsve«"  We 
had  this  rural  issues  collection  ritting  there  not  being  used  We  developed 
anl^ect  bibUf^praphies  according  to  the  needs  the^r  pn^ram.  We  put 
together  this  mdicgraj^  on  hmne-based  busii^ss  from  mir  Election. 

Hbe  assistant  director,  Don  Bcgmolda,  tlmn  wont  to  the  pn^iram*  I  would 
recmnmend  this  idea-4o  have  the  local  Ulmuian  go  and  actually  give  a  Inief 
book  talk  at  the  «tid  the  ^iq;ram.  Ti^  lilmaian  has  the  boc^  with  her 
from  th^  coUeetim  so  people  can  see  what  it  fe. 

Our  eoU^mi  dT  rural  matoi^  I  think  is  inter«Btiii«r*  We  were  veiy 
much  involved  iM  going  to  aO  mts  eonfimncee  and  ^Iras^  all  sorts  of 
information  fhmi  dillS»mit  i^aci^  2  Uiink  th^^  someUiing  to  be  said  tar 
tMs-jttSt  by  mnr  going  out  the  Ufnraiy.  gring  to  mertings  that  are  ni^  libraiy 
sponsored*  weVe  finding  out  all  scnis  <tf  liferent  information. 

Hie  Institute  for  Puldic  Pdlicy,  which  is  located  in  Lawrence^  Kansas,  at 
XUp  sponsors  pn^rams  on  economic  devel(q»ment  throi^out  the  year.  The 
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nret  thing  tiisyH  asJc  you  Ui, " As  a  librarifin  what  are  you  doing  berer  People 
are  shocked  that  you  would  somehow  be  Id  a  meeting  which  is  dealing  with 
pi^qr  ftr  the  stdte  and  econosiic  dcreloimient.  You  ftd  Uke  jptra  have  to 
yoax  otistence  for  being  there.  TIm  answw  is  Loniaediatflly  so  the  Up 
of  jinir  tmgus, ''Because  we  are  commwUfy  leadera."  Soon  they  begin  to  think 
df  jmi  as  coninuni^  ^dera.  You  are  invited  badi  and  yaa  start  being 
invalid  in  a^uaily  determining  what's  happeniog  in  your  local  cflmmunity  or 
in  the  state. 
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THE  INTEBMOIJNTAIN  CX>MMUNITi  LEABNINO  INFOBMAHON  ffiRVICBB 
PROJECT:  A  PARTICIPANTS  VIEW 


am  Vaeey 

ICLIS  Learning  and  Ii^ormalifm  l^peciatist 
Carbim  County  PuUk  Library 
BawlinBt  Wymning 

The  Intennountain  Community  Learning  Infonnatfam  Service  IVq^  or 
ICLIS.  is  a  Kellogg  Foundation  funded  pn^ect  that  links  the  Land  Grant 
Univera:**^  of  Wyoming,  Utah»  Ci^orado  and  Mcmtana,  the  Unlvmity 
Librarii»,  the  respective  State  Libraries  and  eig^t  rural  piibUc  librarim,  two 
in  each  atate,  tc^ther  to  provide  information  and  ^ult  educaticm  for  the  rural 
pqmlation. 

Thia  linkage  is  done  through  existing  or  new  technology. 

The  Wyoming  ICUS  misaion  is: 

To  devdop  and  demongtiate  improved  ways  to  provide 
educational  and  informational  services  and  resources  to  people  in  rural 
areas  through  local  publk  libraries. 

Wyoming  Objwctivw 

1.  To  deliver  new  aiucatimial  and  informational  services  to  rural 
ctanmuniti^  to  meet  needs  identiHiMi  by  hxal  re^enti^ 

2.  To  design,  develop  or  acquire  and  deliver  educational  ai^ 
informational  programmiag  to  rural  communiti^; 

3.  To  train  and  educate  residents  in  the  applications  of  infomatimal 
technologies; 

4.  To  strengthen  the  suppi»rt  base  among  public  and  private  sectors  to 
support  rural  ^rvice  devdopment; 

R      Td  increase  private  s^tor  ectivity  to  support  educatimi  and  eomomk 
opportunity  in  rural  areas. 
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Wyoming  Metliods  of  Imfdenentation 
1.      Cmtinwms  aas^iraimt  of  rural  neeib  fiw  ^cBU<m,  training  and 

infomation  ^nricea 
a.      Ul'lisBtiim  irf'coiniiuter-iu«i8ted  information  Bmnfkes,  telecmfemidttg 

ind  traditional  infonratifm  deU^^y  egrstans. 

5.  Applied  uae  of  edueatioaal  technologies  for  atate  and  myltiatate 
mrvleoa  to  rural  toamera. 

4.  Tiio  nae  of  pnqierljr  equipped  and  staffed  modd  fodliti^  to  mhanoe 
the  fi^mal  and  informal  ediu^tion  of  rural  iwldmta  by  asaiating 
with  infmnational  m«da»  imvidii^  edwatiimal  mid  cultural 
communlcatiooa  and  implemratiDg  intimation  fiystams  networking. 

8.      Training  pwsoonel  in  use  of  technoif^^  services,  and  marketing. 

6.  Cw^fmtB  in  mulUatate  cmimuidcatiims  network  tied  to  oimipatihte 
technoh^l^  in  cmnmunily  Ubrari^. 

PaOFILE  OF  A  LEARNING  AND  INFORMATION  SPECIALIST 

1.      Muat  kiu>w  the  ommunify  ai:^  the  key  pt^y^ra  in  that  community* 
fHie  Utie  on  the  door  is  i»t  always  the  peraw  that  you  need  to  seeX 
2-      Must  be  a^e   to  listen   and  match   n^ds  with  rasmu^ 
mm-threatening  to  •be  ot*«r  Agemd^  turT 

5.  ADAPTZVE--veiy  flaxitrte  with  both  time  and  idras. 

4.  SELP/STASTER-^Make  things  haiq>en,  a  catalyst  in  the  emununity. 

5.  EMPATHETIC-Needs  itf  a  community  run  a  full  range.  Nothing  is 
too  unimportant 

6.  STRAIOHT-FORWAm-If  a  thing  cannot  be  done,  let  the  patnm 
know. 

7.  INNOVATOR-Liok  and  matd)  pn^iams,  people  and  agmiciea. 

8.  RISK-TAKHl-Dont  beUero  every  time  that  this  has  hem  tried  and 
didn't  work.  E^camine  the  prqject  and  by  again. 

9.  MAVERICK-Sometimes  one  has  to  jump  right  in  and  tidce  chances. 
Do  it  and  bii;  ibrgiveoesa.  Vo  nothing  that  woidd  be  detiimental  to 
the  libraiy  or  the  patron. 
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CONCLUSION 

ICLIS  provides  Bervices  that  libraries  h»VB  historically  providod.  Ubtaries 
have  alwajTB  provided  infonnatira  and  eduoition  to  the  sdif-direeted  teamer 
sokA  tile  ICUS  prqject  is  deigned  to  use  exiting  technoli^f  to  expand  these 
service. 
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